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PREFACE. 


\ 


Having  received,  since  the  late  Presidential  campaign,  numerous 
requests  for  complete  sets  of  the  Speeches  and  Documents  issued 
by  the  Republican  Association,  we  have  been  induced  to  reprint 
the  most  important  of  them  in  a  more  permanent  form. 

Many  oi  these  Speeches  and  Documents  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  and  contain  much  valuable  statistical  and  other  matter  that 
cannot  readily  be  obtained  elsewhere  ;  and,  although  compiled  spe¬ 
cially  for  the  campaign,  possess  a  permanent  value,  and  will  be  con¬ 
venient  for  future  use  and  reference. 

Should  this  volume  meet  with  a  liberal  patronage  from  the  friends 
of  Freedom,  the  Association  will  continue  to  put  forth,  from  time 
to  time,  corresponding  volumes,  containing  compilations  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Speeches  and  Documents  which  we  propose  publishing  during 
the  next  three  years. 

Any  oi  the  Speeches  or  Documents  contained  in  this  volume  will 
be  furnished  separately,  in  any  quantities,  at  the  following  rates  : 

Documents  of  8  pages,  75  cents  per  100  copies. 

Documents  of  16  pages,  $1.50  per  100  copies. 

Documents  of  32  pages,  $2.75  per  100  copies. 

A  liberal  reduction  made  from  these  rates,  when  1,000  or  more 
copies  are  taken. 

During  the  sessions  of  Congress ,  they  will  be  sent  free  of  postage 
at  the  above  rates  ;  but  during  the  recess ,  the  person  ordering  must 
pay  the  postage  or  transportation. 

Hie  Republican  Association  of  Washington  City  was  organized 
in  August,  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  and  distributing 
among  the  people  cheap  publications  favoring  the  principles  of  the 
Republican  Party,  and  has  been  sedulously  engaged  since  its  organ¬ 
ization  in  that  work,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  permanent  in¬ 
stitution  planted  upon  slave  soil. 

Much  of  the  labor  attending  its  operations  is  performed  by  mem- 
,  bers  of  the  Association,  without  any  pecuniary  consideration. 

The  only  fund  the  Association  has  at  its  disposal  is  what  may 
be  realized  from  the  sale  of  its  Publications  ;  consequently,  its  op¬ 
erations  are  not  as  extended  as  might  be  desired.  The  Association 
is  therefore  induced  to  solicit  from  any  into  whose  hands  this  vol¬ 
ume  may  fall,  whatever  money  they  may  feel  disposed  to  contribute, 
with  the  assurance  on  our  part  that  it  will  be  faithfully  and  eco¬ 
nomically  applied  to  advancing  the  Republican  Cause. 

LEWIS  CLEPHAKE, 

Secretary  Republican  Association , 
Washington,  I).  C. 
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THE  RECORD  OF  SECTIONALISM. 


BY  DR.  Q-.  BAILEY. 


Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

4  1789 ) 

3*  1797  I  ^eorSe  Washington,  Virginia. 

4  1797 ) 

3  1801  1  Adams,  Massachusetts . 

4  1801 } 

g’  jgQ(j  j-  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia . 

4  1809 ) 

3’  2817  r  Jamea  Madison,  Virginia . 

3’  |g25  |  James  Monroe,  Virginia. 

4  1825 ) 

3,?  1829  ]  Q*  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
3’  1837  1  Andrew  Jackson,  Tennessee. 

3’  1841  j  Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York. 

3 1  ig^5  |  William  H.  Harrison,  Ohio. 

March  4,  1845  J  x  Tr  _  ..  _ 

3  1849  j  dames  K.  Polk,  Tennessee. 

4  1849 ) 

3*  1853  f  Zachary  Taylor,  Louisiana. 

4  1853  1 

3)  1857  j  ^rankHn  Pierce,  N.  Eamp. 

3  1861  i  das*  ^ao^a^an,  Pennsylvania. 


March 

u 

March 

u 

March 

u 

March 

n 

March 

u 

March 

u 

March 

11 

March 

« 

March 

u 


u 

March 
u 

March 
« 

March 

“  3,  1861 

At  the  close  of  the  term  for  which  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  elected,  it  will  have  been  seventy-two 
years  since  the  organization  of  the  present  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

In.  that  period,  there  have  been  eighteen 
elections  for  President,  the  candidates  chosen 
in  twelve  of  them  being  Southern  men  and 
Slaveholders,  in  six  of  them  Northern  men  and 
N  on-slaveholders. 

No  Northern  man  has  ever  been  re-elected, 
but  five  Southern  men  have  been  thus  honored. 

General  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  died  one  month 
after  his  inauguration,  General  Taylor,  of  Lou¬ 
isiana,  about  four  months  after  his  inauguration. 
In  the  former  case,  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
became  Acting  President,  in  the  latter,  Millard 
Fillmore,  of  New  York. 

Of  the  seventy-two  years,  closing  with  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  term,  should  he  live  it  out,  South¬ 
ern  men  and  Slaveholders  have  occupied  the 
Presidential  chair  forty-eight  years  and  three 
months,  or  a  little  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
time. 

Of  the  Presidents  elect,  Washington  from  the 
South,  John  Adam3  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
from  the  North,  are  the  only  men  who  have 
been  elected  without  specific  reference  to  the 
claims  of  the  Slave  Interest;  but  this  Interest 


has  been  the  preponderating  influence  in  the 
nomination  of  all  the  others. 

So  reads  Chapter  1st  of  the  History  of  North- 
,  1  ern  Sectionalism. 

Presidents  Pro  Tern,  of  the  Senate. 

Since  the  year  1809,  every  President  pro 
tem.  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
been  a  Southern  man  and  Slaveholder,  with 
the  exception  of  Samuel  L.  Southard  of  New 
Jersey,  who  held  the  office  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  Mr.  Bright  of  Indiana,  who  has  held 
it  for  one  or  two  sessions,  we  believe,  having 
been  elected,  however,  as  a  known  adherent  of 
the  Slave  Interest,  believed  to  be  interested  in 
slave  property. 

Speakers  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

March  }  P<  A'  MuMeaberg,  Penn. 

Oct.  24,  1791  )  T  m  ,  „  ~ 

March  2  1793  1  Irumbull,  Connecticut. 

Dec.  2,  1793  )  ™  a  tit  1  „ 

March  3,  1795  f  F*  A*  MuUenberg,  Fenn% 

Dec.  7,  1795 
March  3,  1797 
May  15, 1797 
March  3,  1799 
Dec.  2,  1799 
March  3,  1801 


J onathan  Dayton,  New  Jersey. 


u 


u 


u 


Theodore  Sedgwick,  Mass. 


March  ?3^818 07  j  NatiianJel  Macon,  N.  Gar. 

Oct.  26,  1807  It  D  -vr 

March  3  1811  *  arnum,  Massachusetts  * 

March  4,  1811  j  „  „ 

Jan.  19,  1814  f  Heary  C!aJ>  Kentucky. 

Jan.  19,  1814  >  r  , 

March  2,  1815  f  LanSdon  Cheves,  S.  Car. 

Nov.  413*818520  I  Henry  CIaL  Kentucky . 

March  3]  Iffll  }  J-  W-  Tajlor,  New  York. 


Dec.  3,  1821 
March  3,  1823  ' 
Dec.  1,  1823 
March  3,  1825 
Dec.  5,  1825 
March  3,  1827 
Dec.  3,  1827 
June  2,  1834 


P.  B.  Barbour,  Virginia. 
Henry  Clay,  Kentucky. 

J.  W.  Taylor,  New  York. 
A.  Stevenson,  Virginia. 


June  2,  1834  T  ,  -o  „  m 
March  3,  1833  f  Join  Bel!>  Tennessee. 

March  3^  1839  }  James  K-  Polb’  Tennessee- 

Dec.  16,  1839  [  d  w  m  n  .  xr*  •  • 
March  3,  1841  f  ‘K*  ■*-*  Hunter,  Virginia. 


2 


} 


Jolin  White,  Tennessee. 


May  31,  18*41 
March  3,  1843 

Mari*  j  J'  W‘  Jones>  "****• 

J.  W.  Davis,  Indiana. 

R.  C.  \Jinthrop,  Mass. 

Howell  Cobb,  Georgia. 

Lina  Boyd,  Kentucky. 


Dec.  1,  1845 
March  3,  1847 
Dec.  6,  1847 
March  3,  1849 
Dec.  22,  1849 
March  3,  1851 
Dec.  1,  1851 
March  3,  1853 
Dec.  1,  1853  ) 
March  3,  1855  J 
Feb.  28,  1856  | 
March  3,  1857  j 
The  Speaker, 


u 


it 


u 


Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  Mass. 


as  we  have  often  explained, 
exerts  great  influence  on  legislation,  having 
the  appointment  of  all  the  standing  commit¬ 
tees,  in  which  the  business  of  the  House  is 
prepared,  and  being  able  so  to  enforce  the 
rules  and  decide  points  of  order,  as  to  shape 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  action  of  that 
body. 

There  have  been  thirty-four  Congresses  since 
the  organization  of  the  Government ;  of  twen¬ 
ty-one,  Southern  men  and  Slaveholders  have 
been  the  Speakers ;  of  twelve,  Northern  men ; 
the  remaining  Congress  was  divided  between 
them,  a  Southern  man  being  Speaker  at  one 
session,  a  Northern  man  at  the  other. 

Or,  counting  by  years,  Southern  men  and 
Slaveholders  have  filled  the  Speakership  of  the 
House  for  forty-three  years,  Northern  men, 
twenty-five  years. 

Since  1820,  or  during  the  thirty-six  years 
closing  with  the  present  Congress,  Northern 
men  will  have  filled  the  Speakership  eight  years, 
Southern  men  and  Slaveholders,  twenty-eight. 

Behold  another  Chapter  of  the  lamentable 
sectionalism  of  the  North!  Its  aggressions 
are  intolerable. 


The  Supreme  Court. 

The  judicial  districts  are  organized  so  as 
to  give  five  Judges  to  the  slave  States,  and 
four  to  the  free,  although  the  population, 
wealth,  and  business  of  the  latter  are  far  in 
advance  of  those  of  the  former.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  affords,  however,  an  excuse  for  constitu¬ 
ting  the  Suprreme  Court,  with  a  majority  of 
Judges  from  the  slaveholding  States. 


MEMBERS. 


Chief  Justice, 

R.  B.  Taney,  Maryland. 

Associate  Justice, 

J.  M.  Wayne,  Georgia. 

Do. 

do. 

John  Catron,  Tennessee. 

Do. 

do. 

P.  V.  Daniel,  Virginia. 

Do. 

do. 

John  A.  Campbell,  Alabama. 

Do. 

do. 

John  McLean,  Ohio. 

Do. 

do. 

S.  Nelson,  New  York. 

Do. 

do. 

R.  C.  Grier,  Pennsylvania. 

Do. 

do. 

B.  R.  Curtis,  Massachusetts. 

Reporter, 

B.  C.  Howard,  Maryland. 

Clerk, 

W.  T.  Carroll,  D.  C. 

Northern  sectionalism ! 


Secretaries  of  State. 

The  highest  office  in  the  Cabinet  is  that  of 
Secretary  of  State,  who  has  under  his  charge 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  Since  the 
year  1789,  there  have  been  twenty-two  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  office,  fourteen  from  slave  States, 
eight  from  free.  Or,  counting  by  years,  the 
post  has  been  filled  by  Southern  men  and  Slave¬ 
holders  very  nearly  forty  years  out  of  edxty- 
seven,  as  follows  : 

Appointed — 

Sept.  26,  1789,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Virginia. 
Jan.  2,  1794,  E.  Randolph,  Virginia . 

Dec.  10,  1795,  T.  Pickering,  Massachusetts . 
May  13,  1800,  J.  Marshall,  Virginia. 

March  5, 1801,  James  Madison,  Virginia. 
March  6,  1809,  R.  Smith,  Maryland. 

April  2,  1811,  James  Monroe,  Virginia. 

Feb.  28,  1815,  Do.  do. 

March  5,  1817,  J.  Q.  Adams,  Massachusetts. 
March  7,  1825,  Henry  Clay,  Kentucky. 

March  6,  1829,  Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York. 
May  24,  1831,  E.  Livingston,  Louisiana. 

May  29,  1833,  Louis  McLane,  Delaware. 

June  27,  1834,  J.  Forsyth,  Georgia. 

March  5,  1841,  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts. 
July  24,  1843,  A.  P.  Upshur,  Virginia. 

March  6,  1844,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina. 
March  5,  1845,  Jas.  Buchanan,  Pennsylvania. 
March  7,  1849,  J.  M.  Clayton,  Delaware. 

July  20,  1850,  Daniel  Webster,  Massachusetts. 
Dec.  9,  1852,  E.  Everett,  Massachusetts. 
March  5,  1853,  W.  L.  Marcy,  New  York. 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury. 

The  post  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  al¬ 
though  one  of  great  importance,  requires  finan¬ 
cial  abilities  of  a  high  order,  which  are  more 
frequently  found  in  the  North  than  in  the 
South,  and  affords  little  opportunity  for  influ¬ 
encing  general  politics,  or  the  questions  spring¬ 
ing  out  of  Slavery.  We  need  not  therefore  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Northern  men  have  been 
allowed  to  discharge  its  duties  some  forty-eight 
years  out  of  sixty-seven,  as  follows : 

Appointed — 

Sept.  11,  1789,  A.  Hamilton,  New  York. 

Feb.  3,  1795,  O.  Wolcott,  Connecticut. 

Dec.  31,  1800,  S.  Dexter,  Massachusetts. 

May  14,  1801,  A.  Gallatin,  Pennsylvania. 

Feb.  9,  1814,  G.  W.  Campbell,  Tennessee. 
Oct.  6,  1814,  A.  J.  Dallas,  Pennsylvania. 
Oct.  22,  1816,  W.  H.  Crawford,  Georgia. 
March  7,  1825,  R.  Rush,  Pennsylvania. 

March  6,  1829,  S.  D.  Ingham,  Pennsylvania. 
Aug.  8,  1831,  L.  McLane,  Delaware. 

May  29,  1833,  W.  J.  Duane,  Pennsylvania. 
Sept.  23,  1833,  Roger  B.  Taney,  Maryland.  _ 
June  27, 1834,  L.  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire. 
March  5,  1841,  Thomas  Ewing,  Ohio. 

Sept.  13,  1841,  W.  Forward,  Pennsylvania. 
March  3,  1843,  J.  C.  Spencer,  New  York. 

June  15,  1844,  G.  M.  Bibb,  Kentucky. 

March  5,  1845,  R.  J.  Walker,  Misssssippi. 
March  7,  1849,  W.  M,  Meredith,  Pennsylvania . 


% 
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June  20,  1850,  Thomas  Corwin,  Ohio. 

March  5,  1843,  James  Guthrie,  Kentucky. 
Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Wavy, 

The  Slaveholders  have  graciously  shared 
these  offices  with  free  State  men,  on  terms  of 
equality — only  since  March  8th,  1841,  a  period 
of  nearly  sixteen  years,  they  have  taken  almost 
exclusive  supervision  of  the  Navy,  Northern 
'  men  having  occupied  the  Secretaryship  only 
two  years.  Nor  has  any  Northern  man  been 
Secretary  of  War  since.  1849.  Considering 
that  nearly  all  the  shipping  belongs  to  the  free 
States,  which  fdso  supply  the  seamen,  it  does 
seem  remarkable  that  Slaveholders  should  have 
monopolized  for  the  last  sixteen  years  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Navy. 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Appointed — 

Sept.  12,  1789,  Henry  Knox,  Massachusetts. 
Jan.  2,  1795,  T.  Pickering,  Massachusetts. 
Jan.  27,  1796,  J.  McHenry,  Maryland. 

May  7,  1800,  J.  Marshall,  Virginia. 

May  13,  1800,  S.  Dexter,  Massachusetts. 

Feb.  3,  1801,  R.  Griswold,  Connecticut. 

March  5, 1801,  H.  Dearborn,  Massachusetts. 
March  7,  1802,  W.  Eustis,  Massachusetts. 

Jan.  13,  1813,  J.  Armstrong,  New  York . 

Sept.  27, 1814,  James  Monroe,  Virginia . 

March  3, 1815,  W.  H.  Crawford,  Georgia. 

April  7,  1817,  G.  Graham,  Virginia. 

March  5, 1817,  J.  Shelby,  Kentucky. 

Oct.  8,  1817,  J.  C.  Calhoun,  South  Carolina. 
March  7, 1825,  J.  Barbour,  Virginia. 

May  26,  1828,  P.  B.  Porter,  Pennsylvania. 
March  9,  1829,  J.  H.  Eaton,  Tennessee. 

Aug.  1,  1831,  Lewis  Cass,  Ohio. 

March  3,  1837,  B.  F.  Butler,  New  York. 

March  7,  1837,  J.  R.  Poinsett,  South  Carolina. 
March  5, 1841,  James  Bell,  Tennessee. 

Sept.  13, 1841,  John  McLean,  Ohio. 

Oct.  12,  1841,  J.  C.  Spencer,  New  York. 
March  8, 1843,  J.  W.  Porter,  Pennsylvania. 
Feb.  15,  1844,  W.  Wilkins,  Pennsylvania. 
March  5,  1845,  Y/illiam  L.  Marcy,  New  York. 
March  7,  1849,  G.  W.  Crawford,  Georgia. 

July  20,  1850,  E.  Bates,  Missouri. 

Aug.  15,  1850,  C.  M.  Conrad,  Louisiana. 
March  5,  1853,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  North  Carolina. 
Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Appointed — 

May  3,  1798,  G.  Cabot,  Massachusetts. 

May  21,  1798,  B.  Stoddart,  Massachusetts. 

July  15,  1801,  R.  Smith,  Maryland. 

May  3,  1805,  J.  Crowninshield,  Mass. 

March  7,  1809,  P.  Hamilton,  South  Carolina. 
Jan.  12,  1813,  W.  Jones,  Pennsylvania. 

Dec.  17,  1814,  B.  W.  Crowninshield,  Mass. 
Nov.  9,  1818,  Smith  Thompson,  New  York. 
Sept.  1,  1823,  John  Rogers,  Massachusetts. 
Sept.  16,1823,  S.  L.  Southard,  New  Jersey . 
March  9, 1819,  John  Branch,  North  Carolina. 
May  23,  1831,  L.  Woodbury,  New  Hampshire . 
June  30,  1834,  M.  Dickerson,  New  Jersey. 
June  20,  1838,  J.  K.  Paulding,  New  York. 
March  5,  1841,  G.  F.  Badger,  North  Carolina. 


Sept.  13,  1841,  A.  P.  Upshur,  Virginia. 

July  24,  1843,  D.  Henshaw,  Massachusetts. 
Feb.  12,  1844,  T.  W.  Gilmer,  Virginia. 

March  14,  1844,  James  Y.  Mason,  Virginia , 
March  10,  1845,  G.  Bancroft,  Massachusetts. 
Sept.  9,  1846,  James  Y.  Mason,  Virginia. 
March  7,  1849,  W.  B.  Preston,  Virginia. 

July  20,  1850,  W.  A.  Graham,  N.  Carolina „ 
July  22,  1852,  J.  P.  Kennedy,  Maryland. 
March  3,  1853,  J.  C.  Dobbin,  N.  Carolina. 

Postmasters  General. 

Appointed — 

Sept.  26,  1789,  S.  Osgood,  Massachusetts. 

Aug.  12,  1791,  T.  Pickering,  Massachusetts . 
Feb.  25,  1795,  J.  Habersham,  Georgia. 

Nov.  28,  1801,  G.  Granger,  Connecticut. 

March  17, 1814,  R.  J.  Meigs,  Ohio. 

June  25,  1823,  John  McLean,  Ohio. 

March  9,  1829,  W.  T.  Barry,  Kentucky. 

May  1,  1835,  A.  Kendall,  Kentucky. 

May  18,  1840,  J.  M.  Niles,  Connecticut. 

March  6,  1841,  F.  Granger,  New  York. 

Sept.  13,  1841,  C.  A.  Wickliffe,  Kentucky. 
March  5,  1845,  C.  Johnson,  Tennessee. 

March  7,  1849,  J.  Collamer,  Vermont. 

July  20,  1850,  N.  K.  Hall,  New  York. 

Aug.  31,  1852,  S.  D.  Hubbard,  Connecticut. 
March  5,  1853,  J.  Campbell,  Pennsylvania. 

Sectionalism  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
much  to  do  with  this  Department,  or  with  that 
of  the  Interior,  created  in  1848-49. 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

A  cnaoM'Vi  1  p  ti _ 

March  7,  1849,  T.  Ewing,  Ohio. 

July  20,  1850,  J.  A.  Pearce,  Maryland. 

Aug.  15,  1850,  T.  M.  T.  McKennon,  Penn. 
Sept.  12,  1850,  A.  H.  H.  Stuart,  Virginia. 
March  5,  1853,  R.  McClelland,  Michigan. 
Attorney  Generals. 

Appointed — 

Sept.  26,  1789,  E.  Randolph,  Virginia. 

June  27,  1794,  W.  Bradford,  Pennsylvania. 
Dec.  10,  1795,  C.  Lee,  Virginia. 

Feb.  20,  1801,  T.  Parsons,  Massachusetts. 
March  5,  1800,  L.  Lincoln,  Massachusetts . 
March  2,  1805,  R.  Smith,  Maryland. 

Dec.  23,  1805,  J.  Breckinridge,  Kentucky. 

Jan.  20,  1807,  C.  A.  Rodney,  Pennsylvania. 
Dec.  11,  1811,  W.  Pinkney,  Maryland. 

Feb.  10,  1814,  R.  Rush,  Pennsylvania. 

Nov.  13,  1817,  W.  Wirt,  Virginia. 

March  9,  1829,  J.  McPherson  Berrien,  Ga. 

July  20,  1831,  Roger  B.  Taney,  Maryland. 
Nov.  15,  1833,  B.  F.  Butler,  New  York. 

July  7,  1838,  F.  Grundy,  Tennessee. 

Jan.  10,  1840,  H.  D.  Gilpin,  Pennsylvania. 
March  5,  1841,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Kentucky. 

Sept.  13,  1841,  H.  S.  Legare,  South  Carolina. 
July  1,  1843,  John  Nelson,  Maryland. 

March  5,  1845,  J.  Y.  Mason,  Virginia. 

Oct.  17,  1846,  N.  Clifford,  Maine. 

June  21,  1848,  Isaac  Toucey,  Connecticut.  • 
March  7,  1849,  R.  Johnson,  Maryland. 

July  20,  1850,  J.  J.  Crittenden,  Kentucky. 
March  5, 1853,  C.  Cushing,  Massachusetts. 
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The  Attorney  Genera!  is  the  confidential  ad¬ 
viser  of  the  President  and  Heads  of  Depart¬ 
ments,  on  points  of  law.  The  treason  trials  at 
Christiana,  Pennsylvania,  were  set  on  foot  under 
advice,  we  presume,  from  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  ;  and  we  all  know  what  efforts  Caleb  Cush¬ 
ing  has  made  to  give  the  color  of  law  to  the 
Pro-Slavery  aggressions  of  his  party. 

Observe,  then,  that  this  post  has  been  filled 
twenty-five  years  by  Northern  men,  and  forty- 
two  years  by  Southern  men  and  Slaveholders, 
out  of  sixty-seven  years ;  and  among  the  North¬ 
ern  men,  it  would  puzzle  one  to  find  in  the 
whole  South  more  thoroughly  Pro-Slavery  con¬ 
structionists  than  Caleb  Gushing  and  Isaac 
Toucey. 

Recapitulation. 

Presidency . — Southern  men  and  Slavehold¬ 
ers,  48  years  3  months ;  Northern  men,  23 
years  9  months. 

Pro  Tem.  Presidency  of  the  Senate.  —  Since 
1809,  held  by  Southern  men  and  Slaveholders, 
except  for  three  or  four  sessions  by  Northern 
men. 

Speakership  of  the  House . — Filled  by  South¬ 
ern  men  and  Slaveholders  forty-three  years, 
Northern  men,  twenty-five. 

Supreme  Court . — A  majority  of  the  Judges, 
including  Chief  Justice,  Southern  men  and 
Slaveholders. 

Secretaryship  of  State. — Filled  by  Southern 
men  and  Slaveholders  forty  years,  Northern, 
twenty-seven. 

Attorney  Generalship. — Filled  by  Southern 
.  men  and  Slaveholders  forty -two  years,  Northern 
men,  twenty-five. 

War  and,  Navy . — Secretaryship  of  the  Navy, 
Southern  men  and  Slaveholders,  the  last  six¬ 
teen  years,  with  an  interval  of  two  years. 

In  other  respects,  and  in  the  other  Depart¬ 
ment,  offices  pretty  equally  distributed. 

But,  remember,  under  almost  every  Admin¬ 
istration  since  1829,  the  Northern  men  holding 
office  have  generally  been  abetting,  or  acquies¬ 
cing  in,  a  Pro-Slavery  Policy — in  other  words, 
members  of  the  Party  of  Slavery,  not  that  of 
Freedom. 

A  stranger  would  naturally  infer  that  a  sec¬ 
tion  which  has  monopolized  so  disproportionate 
a  share  of  power  in  the  legislative,  judicial,  and 
executive  departments  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  must  be  greatly  superior  in  population, 
intelligence,  and  wealth,  He  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  that  precisely  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 
The  white  populations  of  what  are  called  the 
non-slaveholding  and  slaveholding  States  were 
as  follows,  at  the  periods  marked  : 


Non- Slaveholding. 

Slaveholding. 

1.790 

-  -  -  1,900,376 

1,271.488 

.1800 

-  -  -  2,601,509 

1,702,980 

1810 

-  -  -  3,653,219 

2.208.785 

•  1820 

-  -  -  5,030,377 

2,831^500 

1830 

-  -  -  6,874,772 

3,662,606 

1840 

-  -  -  9,561,176 

4,634,519 

1850 

-  -  -  13,330,650 

6,222,418 

We  need  not  take  from  the  Compendium  of 

the  Census  (from  which  we  extract  these  fig¬ 
ures)  tables  showing,  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
non-slaveholding  States  in  wealth  and  general 
intelligence.  Everybody  knows  it. 

But,  we  have  used  the  term,  u  Southern  men 
and  Slaveholders/’  The  Northern  men  who 
have  filled  offices  in  the  General  Government 
have  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  all 
classes — agricultural,  mechanical,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  mercantile — and  from  all  professions — thus 
representing  the  opinions  and  interests  of  all 
the  People  of  the  free  States.  But,  not  so  with 
Southern  men.  In  nearly  all  cases,  they  have 
belonged  to  one  class,  represented  the  views, 
the  policy,  the  interest,  of  one  class,  and  that, 
not  embracing  the  majority  of  the  Southern 
People.  They  have  been  slaveholders,  and  the 
class  to  which  they  have  belonged,  numbered, 
in  1850,  according  to  the  Census,  347,000. 
Now,  suppose  that  each  one  of  these  stand  for 
six  white  persons — relations  and  dependents— we 
have  the  Federal  Government  controlled  in  all 
its  departments  by  a  class  numbering,  all  told, 
2,082,000,  or  one  third  of  the  whole  white  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  South. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  a  class  of  persons 
living  chiefly  in  one  section  of  the  Union,  iden¬ 
tified  with  an  Interest,  peculiar,  domineering, 
and  aggressive,  numbering  about  two  millions, 
has  given  to  a  nation  which  numbered  in  1850 
nearly  twenty  millions  of  free  white  persons, 
seventeen  millions  and  a  half  of  whom  have 
vast  interests  which  are  subordinated  and  in 
many  cases  impaired  by  that  one  Interest,  two 
thirds  of  its  Presidents,  nearly  all  of  its  Presi¬ 
dents  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  two  thirds  of  its 
Speakers  of  the  House,  nearly  two  thirds  of  its 
Secretaries  of  State  and  its  Attorney  Generals, 
and  a  majority  of  its  Supreme  Court,  besides 
dictating  in  most  instances  the  organization  of 
the  Standing  Committees  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  And  yet,  this  small  sectional  Class, 
with  its  one  Idea,  and  its  one  Interest,  has  the 
audacity  to  assume  to  be  the  South ,  and  to 
raise  a  perpetual  clamor  against  the  aggres¬ 
sions  of  the  North  !  ! 


THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW  OF  1850 


An  Act  to  amend  and  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled 
“An  act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters,”  approved 
February  twelfth,  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-three. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America- in  Con¬ 
gress  assembled ,  That  the  persons  who  have  been 
or  may  hereafter  be  appointed  commissioners  in 
virtue  of  any  act  of  Congress,  by  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  appointment,  are  authorized  to 
exercise  the  powers  that  any  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United 
States,  may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for 
any  crime  or  offence  against  the  United  States, 
by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing,  the  same, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  the  thirty-third  section  of 
the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  September,  seven¬ 
teen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  “  An  act 
to  establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United 
States, ;;  shall  be,  and  are  hereby,  authorized  and 
required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers 
and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  su¬ 
perior  court  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  same  power  to  ap¬ 
point  commissioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of 
bail  and  affidavits,  and  to  take  depositions  of 
witnesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  possessed 
by  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States ;  and  all 
commissioners  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed 
for  such  purposes  by  the  superior  court  of  any 
organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall 
possess  all  the  powers,  and  exercise  all  the  duties, 
conferred  by  law  upon  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  United  States  for  similar  purposes,  and 
shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the 
powers  and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

>  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  su¬ 
perior  courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  enlarge 
the  number  of  commissioners,  with  a  view  to  af¬ 
ford  reasonable  facilities  to  reclaim  fugitives 


I  from  labor,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the 
duties  imposed  by  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  com¬ 
missioners  above  named  shall  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  judges  of  the  circuit  and 
district  courts  of  the  United  States  in  their  re¬ 
spective  circuits  and  districts  within  the  several 
States,  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of 
the  Territories,  severally  and  collectively,  in 
term-time  and  vacation  ;  and  shall  grant  certifi¬ 
cates  to  such  claimants,  upon  satisfactory  proof 
being  made,  with  authority  to  take  and  remove 
such  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  under  the 
restrictions  herein  contained,  to  the  State  or 
Territory  from  which  such  persons  may  have 
escaped  or  fled. 

Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  it  shall 
be  the'  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals 
to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to 
them  directed ;  and  should  any  marshal  or 
deputy  marshal  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant 
or  other  process  when  tendered,  or  to  use  all 
proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of  such  claim¬ 
ant,  on  the  motion  of  such  claimant,  by  the 
circuit  or  district  court  for  the  district  of  such 
marshal;  and  after  arrest  of  such  fugitive  by 
such  marshal  or  his  deputy,  or  whilst  at  any 
time  in  his  custody  under  the  provisions  under 
this  act,  should  such  fugitive  escape,  whether 
with  or  without  the  assent  of  such  marshal  or 
his  deputy,  such  marshal  shall  be  liable  on  his 
official  bond  to  be  prosecuted  for  the  benefit  of 
such  claimant  for  the  full  value  of  the  service  or 
labor  of  said  fugitive,  in  the  State,  Territory,  or 
District,  whence  he  escaped ;  and  the  better  to 
enable  the  said  commissioners,  when  thus  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and 
efficiently,  in  conformity  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empow¬ 
ered,  within  their  counties,  respectively,  to  ap¬ 
point,  in  writing,  under  their  hands,  any  one  or 
more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  ex- 
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ecute  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  as  may 
be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance  of 
their  respective  duties  ;  with  authority  to  such 
commissioners,  or  the  persons  to  be  appointed 
by  them,  to  execute  process  as  aforesaid  to  sum¬ 
mon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders,  or  posse 
comitatus  of  the  proper  county,  when  necessary 
to  insure  a  faithful  observance  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to,  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  all  good  citizens 
are  hereby  commanded  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law,  when¬ 
ever  their  services  may  be  required,  as  aforesaid, 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  said  warrants  shall  run 
and  be  executed  by  said  officers  anywhere  in  the 
Stat  e  within  which  they  are  issued. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  when 
a  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore 
or  shall  hereafter  escape  into  another  State  or 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due,  or  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney, 
duly  authorized  by  power  of  attorney,  in 
writing,  acknowledged  and  certified  under  the 
seal  of  some  legal  officer  or  court  of  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  the  same  may  be  execu¬ 
ted,  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive  per¬ 
son,  either  by  procuring  a  warrant  from  some 
one  of  the  courts,  judges,  or  commissioners 
aforesaid,  of  the  proper  circuit,  district,  or  coun¬ 
ty,  for  the  apprehension  of  such  fugitive  from 
service  or  labor,  or  by  seizing  and  arresting 
such  fugitive,  where  the  same  can  be  done 
without  process,  and  by  taking,  or  causing 
such  person  to  be  taken,  forthwith  before  such 
court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of  such 
claimant  in  a  summary  manner  ;  and  upon  sat¬ 
isfactory  proof  being  made,  by  deposition  or 
affidavit,  in  writing,  to  be  taken  and  certified  by 
such  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  or  by  other 
satisfactory  testimony,  duly  taken  and  certified 
by  some  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer 
an  oath  and  take  depositions  under  the  laws  of 
the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person 
owing  service  or  labor  may  have  escaped,  with 
a  certificate  of  such  magistracy  or  other  author¬ 
ity,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  seal  of  the  proper 
court  or  officer  thereto  attached,  which  seal 
shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the  competency 
of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by  affidavit, 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  whose  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  as  aforesaid,  that  the 
person  so  arrested  does  in  fact  owe  service  or 
labor  to  the  person  or  persons  claiming  him  or 
her,  in  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such 
fugitive  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid,  and 
that  said  person  escaped,  to  make  out  and  de¬ 
liver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  at¬ 
torney,  a  certificate  setting  forth  the  substantial 
facts  as  to  the  service  or  labor  due  from  such 
fugitive  to  the  claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  es¬ 
cape  from  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  .such 
service  or  labor  was  due,  to  the  State  or  Terri¬ 
tory  in  which  he  or  she  was  arrested,  with  au¬ 
thority  to  such  claimant,  or  his  or  her  agent  ox- 


attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and  re¬ 
straint  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  case,  to  take  and  remove  such  fu¬ 
gitive  person  back  to  the  State  or  Territory 
w  hence  he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as  afore¬ 
said.  In  no  trial  or  hearing,  under  this  act, 
shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be 
admitted  in  evidence ;  and  the  certificates  in 
this  and  the  first  section  mentioned  shall  be 
conclusive  of  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons 
in  whose  favor  granted,  to  remove  such  fugi¬ 
tive  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he 
escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of 
such  person  or  persons,  by  any  process  issued 
by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person, 
whomsoever. 

Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  knowingly  and  willingly  obstruct, 
hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent  or 
attorney,  or  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  as¬ 
sisting  him,  her,  or  them,  from  arresting  such  a 
fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  process  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  rescue  or  at¬ 
tempt  to  rescue  such  fugitive  from  service  or  la¬ 
bor  from  the  custody  of  such  claimant,  his  or  her 
agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  law¬ 
fully  assisting  as  aforesaid,  when  so  arrested,  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authority  herein  given  and  declared ; 
or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person,  so  owing 
service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly,  to  escape  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or 
attoimey,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  au¬ 
thorized  as  aforesaid ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the  discovery  and 
arrest  of  such  person,  after  notice  or  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  such  person  was  a  fugitive  from 
service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of 
said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and  convic¬ 
tion  before  the  district  court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  district  in  which  such  offence  may  havo 
been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court  ot  crim¬ 
inal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of 
the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States ; 
and  shall  moreover  forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of 
civil  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  such  ille¬ 
gal  conduct,  the  sum  of  .one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  fugitive  so  lost  as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered 
by  action,  of  debt,  in  any  of  the  district  or  terri¬ 
torial  courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction 
the  said  offence  may  have  been  committed. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  mar¬ 
shals,  their  deputies,  and  the  clerks  ot  the  said 
district  and  territorial  courts,  shall  be  paid  tor 
their  services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to 
them  for  similar  sex-vices  in  other  cases ;  and 
where  such  services  are  rendered  exclusively  in 
the  arrest,  custody,  and  delivery  of  the  fugitive 
to  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attoi-ney,  or 
where  such  supposed  fugitive  may  be  discharged 
out  of  custody  for  the  want  of  sufficient  proof  as 
aforesaid,  then  such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  the  whole 
by  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney ;  and  in 
all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  com¬ 
missioner,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  ol  ten  dol¬ 
lars  in  full  for  his  services  in  each  case,  upon  the 
delivery  of  the  said  certificate  to  the  claimant, 
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his  or  her  agent  or  attorney ;  or  a  fee  of  five  dol¬ 
lars  in  cases  where  the  proof  shall  not,  in  the 
opinion  of  such  commissioner,  warrant  such  cer¬ 
tificate  and  delivery,  inclusive  of  all  services  in¬ 
cident  to  such  arrest  and  examination,  to  be  paid 
in  either  case  by  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent 
or  attorney.  The  person  or  persons  authorized 
to  execute  the  process  to  be  issued  by  such  com¬ 
missioners,  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  fugi¬ 
tives  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall  also 
be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars  each  for  each 
person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  before  any 
such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  at  the  instance 
and  request  of  such  claimant ;  with  such  other 
fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  com¬ 
missioner  for  such  other  additional  services  as 
may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  them ; 
such  as  attending  at  the  examination,  keeping 
the  fugitive  in  custody,  and  providing  him  with 
food  and  lodging  during  his  detention,  and  until 
the  final  determination  of  such  commissioner ; 
and  in  general  for  performing  such  other  duties 
as  may  be  required  by  such  claimant,  his  or  her 
attorney  or  agent,  or  commissioner  in  the  prem¬ 
ises,  such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  conformity  with 
the  fees  usually  charged  by  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice  within  the  proper  district  or 
county,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid 
by  such  claimants,  their  agents  or  attorneys, 
whether  such  supposed  fugitives  from  service  or 
labor  be  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  such  claim¬ 
ants  by  the  final  determination  of  such  commis¬ 
sioner  or  not. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  upon 
affidavit  made  by  the  claimant  of  such  fugitive, 
his  agent  or  attorney,  after  such  certificate  has 
been  issued,  that  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  that 
such  fugitive  will  be  rescued  by  force  from  his 
or  their  possession  before  he  can  be  taken  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  arrest 
is  made,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  officer  making 
the  arrest  to  retain  such  fugitive  in  his  custody, 
and  to  remove  him  to  the  State  whence  he  fled, 
and  there  to  deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  his 
agent  or  attorney.  And  to  this  end,  the  officer 
aforesaid  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
employ  so  many  persons  as  he  may  deem  neces¬ 
sary  to  overcome  such  force,  and  to  retain  them 
in  liis  service  so  long  as  circumstances  may  re¬ 
quire.  The  said  officer  and  his  assistants,  while 
so  employed,  to  receive  the  same  compensation, 
and  to  be  allowed  the  same  expenses,  as  are  now 
allowed  by  law  for  transportation  of  criminals, 
to  be  certified  by  the  judge  of  the  district  within 
which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  paid  out  of  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States. 


Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  when 
any  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  any  State 
or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  escape  therefrom,  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  shall  be  due,  his,  her,  or  their 
agent  or  attorney,  may  apply  to  any  court  of 
record  therein,  or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  and 
make  satisfactory  proof  to  such  court,  or  judge  in 
vacation,  of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
person  escaping  owed  service  or  labor  to  such 
party.  Whereupon,  the  court  shall  cause  a 
record  to  be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and 
also  a  general  description  of  the  person  so  es¬ 
caping,  with  such  convenient  certainty  as  may 
be ;  and  a  transcript  of  such  record,  authentica¬ 
ted  by  the  attestation  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  seal 
of  the  said  court,  being  produced  in  any  other 
State,  Territory,  or  District,  in  which  the  person 
so  escaping  may  be  found,  and  being  exhibited 
to  any  judge,  commissioner,  or  other  officer  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause 
persons  escaping  from  service  or  labor  to  be  de¬ 
livered  up,  shall  be  held  and  taken  to  be  full  and 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and 
that  the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping 
is  due  to  the  party  in  such  record  mentioned. 
And  upon  the  production  by  the  said  party  of 
other  and  further  evidence,  if  necessary,  either 
oral  or  by  affidavit,  in  addition  to  what  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  said  record,  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  claimant.  And  the  said  court,  com¬ 
missioner,  judge,  or  other  person  authorized 
by  this  act  to  grant  certificates  to  claimants  of 
fugitives,  shall,  upon  the  production  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  and  other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant  to  such 
claimant  a  certificate  of  his  right  to  take  any 
such  person  identified  and  proved  to  be  owing 
service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  which  certificate 
shall  authorize  such  claimant  to  seize  or  arrest 
and  transport  such  person  to  the  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  from  which  he  escaped  :  Provided ,  That 
nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such 
record  as  evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  ab¬ 
sence,  the  claim  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
upon  other  satisfactory  proofs,  competent  in 
law. 

Howell  Cobb, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

William  R.  King, 

President  of  the  Senate  pro  tempore. 

Approved,  September  18,  1850. 

Millard  Fillmore. 


kPSsla  A  careful  perusal  of  the  following  is  commended  to  all  who  feel  an  interest  m  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  colored  race.  It  is  a  very  clear  exhibition  of  the  condition  of  the 
mass  of  the  white  population  in  the  Slave  States.  Mr.  Weston,  the  author,  wa3  for  some  time  the 
editor  of  The  Age ,  the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  the  State  of  Maine. 


THE  POOS  WHITES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  GEORGE  M.  WESTON. 


“Be  thf  sin,  the  dangers,  and  evils  of  Slavery  all  our  own.  We  compel,  we  ask,  none  to 
share  them  with  us.”  [. Letter  of  Governor  Hammond  of  South  Carolina  to  'i/iomas  Clarkson. 


The  number  of  slaveholders  in  the  slave 
States  of  this-Union,  as  ascertained  by  the  cen¬ 
sus  returns  of  1850,  was  three  hundred  and 
forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
five.  An  average  of  five  persons  and  seven 
tenths  to  a  family,  as  assumed  by  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Census,  would  give  1,980,894  as 
the  number  of  persons  interested  as  slaveholders 
in  their  own  right,  or  by  family  relation.  The 
whole  number  of  whites  in  the  slaveholding 
States  being  6,222,418,  the  slaveholding  pro¬ 
portion  is  a  fraction  short  of  32  per  cent. 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  Professor 
De  Bow,  says  of  the  number,  347,525,  returned 
as  slaveholders  : 

“  The  number  includes  slave-hirers,  but  is  exclu¬ 
sive  of  those  who  are  interested  conjointly  with  oth¬ 
ers  in  slave  property.  The  two  will  about  balance 
each  other,  for  the  whole  South,  and  leave  the  slave¬ 
owners  as  stated. 

“  Where  the  party  owns  slaves  in  different  Coun¬ 
ties,  or  in  different  States,  he  will  be  entered  more 
than  once.  This  will  disturb  the  calculation  very 
little,  being  only  the  case  among  the  larger  proper¬ 
ties.” 

The  addition  of  those  who  are  “slave-hirers  ” 
merely,  to  the  category  of  slave-owners,  must, 
I  think,  swell  their  number  much  more  than  it 
is  diminished  by  the  exclusion  of  “  those  who 
are  interested  conjointly  with  others  in  slave 
property.”  Such  instances  of  conjoint  interest 
will  occur  most  frequently  in  the  family  rela¬ 
tions,  already  taken  into  the  account,  when  we 
multiplied  the  number  of  slaveholders  returned 
by  five  and  seven  tenths.  A  comparison  of  the 
returns  from  Maryland,  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia,  and  Virginia,  where  slave-hiring  is  much 
practiced,  with  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou- 
siana,  where  it  is  less  practiced,  shows  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results : 


Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  with  566,583  slaves,  return  72,584 
slave-owners.  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Lou¬ 
isiana,  with  897,531  slaves,  return  73,081  slave¬ 
owners.  The  relative  excess  of  slave-owners 
returned  in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  must  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
inclusion  of  a  relatively  larger  number  of 
“slave-hirers.”  Upon  the  whole,  it  may  safely 
be  concluded  that  at  least  seven  tenths  of  the 
whites  in  the  slave  States,  are  not  slave-owners, 
either  in  their  own  right  or  by  family  relation. 
The  number  of  white  males  in  the  slave  States, 
aged  twenty-one  years  and  upward,  in  1850, 
was  1,490,892. 

Considering  that  the  number  of  347,525,  re¬ 
turned  as  slave-owners,  is  subject  to  some  de¬ 
ductions,  and  considering  that  of  the  slave¬ 
owners  many  are  females  and  minors,  it  is 
probable  that  not  exceeding  one  fifth  of  the 
white  male  adults  of  the  slave  States  own 
slaves. 

The  non-slaveholding  whites  of  the  South, 
being  not  less  than  seven  tenths  of  the  whole 
number  of  whites,  would  seem  to  be  entitled  to 
some  inquiry  into  their  actual  condition  ;  and 
especially,  as  they  have  no  real  political  weight 
or  consideration  in  the  country,  and  little  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  for  themselves.  I  have  been 
for  twenty  years  a  reader  of  Southern  news¬ 
papers,  and  a  reader  and  hearer  of  Congression¬ 
al  debates;  but,  in  all  that  tkne,  I  do  not  recol¬ 
lect  ever  to  have  seen  or  heard  these  non-siave- 
holding  whites  referred  to  by  Southern  gentle¬ 
men,  as  constituting  any  part  of  what  they  call 
“  the  South.”  When  the  rights  of  the  South, 
or  its  wrongs,  or  its  policy,  or  its  interests,  or 
its  institutions,  are  spoken  of,  reference  is  al waysr 
intended  to  the  rights,  wrongs,  policy,  interests, 
and  institutions,  of  the  three  hundred  and  forty! 
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seven  thousand  slaveholders.  Nobody  gets  into 
Congress  from  the  South  but  by  their  direction; 
nobody  speaks  at  Washington  lor  any  Southern 
interest  except  theirs.  Yet  there  is,  at  the 
South,  quite  another  interest  than  theirs  ;  em¬ 
bracing  from  two  to  three  times  as  many  white 
people;  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  entitled 
to  the  deepest  sympathy  and  commiseration, 
in  view  of  the  material,  intellectual,  and  moral 
privations  tto  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the 
degradation  to  which  it  has  already  been  re¬ 
duced,  and  the  still  more  fearful  degradation 
with  which  it  is  threatened  by  the  inevitable 
operation  of  existing  causes  and  influences. 

From  a  paper  on  “  Domestic  Manufactures 
in  the  South  and  West,”  published  by  M. 
Tarver,  of  Missouri,  in  1847,  I  make  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts : 

“  The  free  population  of  the  South  may  he  divided 
into  two  classes — the  slaveholder  and  the  non-slave- 
holder.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  relative  numbers 
of  these  two  classes  have  ever  been  ascertained  in 
any  of  the  States,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  the  non¬ 
slaveholders  far  outnumber  the  slaveholders — per¬ 
haps  by  three  to  one.  In  the  more  southern  portion 
of  this  region,  the  non-slaveholders  possess,  general¬ 
ly,  but  very  small  moans,  and  the  land  which  they 
possess  is  almost  universally  poor,  and  so  sterile  that 
a  scanty  subsistence  is  all  that  can  be  derived  from 
its  cultivation ;  and  the  more  fertile  soil,  being  in 
the  possession  of  the  slaveholder,  must  ever  remain 
out  of  the  power  of  those  who  have  none. 

“  This  state  of  things  is  a  great  drawback,  and 
boars  heavily  upon  and  depresses  the  moral  energies 
of  the  poorer  classes.  *  *  *  The  acquisition  of  a 

respectable  position  in  the  scale  of  wealth  appears 
so  difficult,  that  they  decline  the  hopeless  pursuit, 
and  many  of  them  settle  down  into  habits  of  idleness, 
and  become  the  almost  passive  subjects  of  all  itsqon- 
seqences.  And  I  lament  to  say  that  I  have  observed 
of  late  years  that  an  evident  deterioration  is  taking 
place  in  this  part  of  the  population,  the  younger  por¬ 
tion  of  it  being  less  educated,  less  industrious,  and 
in  every  point  of  view  less  respectable,  than  their  an¬ 
cestors.  *  '  =*  *  It  is.  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 

interest  of  the  slaveholder  that  a  way  to  wealth  and 
respectability  should  be  opened  to  this  part  of  the 
population,  and  that  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  enterprise  and  industry ;  and  what  would  be  more 
likely  to  afford  this  encouragement  than  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  manufactures  ?  *  *  *  To  the  slave¬ 

holding  class  of  the  population  of  the  Southwest,  the 
introduction  of  manufactures  is  not  less  interesting 
than  to  the  non-slaveholding  class.  The  former  pos¬ 
sess  almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  country.  The  pres¬ 
ervation  of  this  wealth  is  a  subject  of  the  highest 
consideration  to  those  who  possess  it.” 

This  picture  is  distressing  and  discouraging, 
distressing,  in  that  it  exhibits  three  fourths  of 
the  whites  of  the  South  substantially  destitute 
of  property,  driven  upon  soils  so  sterile  that 
only  a  scanty  subsistence  is  obtainable  from 
them,  depressed  in  moral  energies,  finding  the 
pathway  to  respectability  so  difficult  that  they 
decline  the  hopeless  pursuit,  ceasing  to  strug¬ 
gle,  and  becoming  the  almost  passive  subjects 
of  the  consequences  of  idleness  ;  discouraging, 
in  that  it  exhibits  this  great  bulk  of  the  white 
population  growing  worse  instead  of  better, 
evidently  deteriorating,  and  its  younger  portion 
less  educated,  less  industrious,  and  in  every 


point  ol  view  less  respectable,  than  their  an  * 
cestors. 

.  In  the  January  number,  of  1850,  of  Be  Bow’s 
Review,  is  an  article  on  “ Manufactures  in  South 
Carolina,”  by  J.  H.  Taylor,  of  Charleston, 
(S.  C.,)  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tracts  : 

“  There  is,  in  some  quarters,  a  natural  jealousy  oi 
the  slightest  innovation  upon  established  habits  j  and 
because  an  effort  has  been  made  to  collect  the  poor 
and  unemployed  white  population  into  our  new  fac¬ 
tories,  fears  have  arisen  that  some  evil  would  grow 
out  of  the  introduction  of  such  establishments  among 
us. 

“  Let  us,  however,  look  at  this  matter  with  candor 
and  calmness,  and  examine  all  its  bearings,  before  wo 
determine  that  the  introduction  of  a  profitable  indus¬ 
try  will  endanger  our  institutions.  *  *  *  The 

poor  man  has  a  vote  as  well  as  the  rich  man,  and  in 
our  State  the  number  of  the  former  will  largely  over¬ 
balance  the  latter.  So  long  as  these  pdbr  but  indus¬ 
trious  people  could  see  no  mode  of  living  except  by  a 
degrading  operation  of  work  with  the  negro  upon  the 
plantation,  they  were  content  to  endure  life  in  its 
most  discouraging  forms,  satisfied  they  were  above  the 
slave,  though  faring  often  worse  than  he.  But  the 
progress  of  the  world  is  ‘onward,’  and  though  in 
some  sections  it  is  slow,  still  it  is  ‘  onward and  the 
great  mass  of  our  poor  white  population  begin  to 
understand  that  they  have  rights,  and  that  they, too, 
are  entitled  to  some  of  the  sympathy  which  falls  up¬ 
on  the  suffering.  They  are  fast  learning  that  there 
is  an  almost  infinite  world  of  industry  opening  before 
them,  bj  which  they  can  elevate  themselves  and  their 
families  from  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  to  compe¬ 
tence  and  intelligence.  It  is  this  great  upheaving 
of  our  masses  that  we  have  to  fear ,  so  Jar  as  our  in¬ 
stitutions  are  concerned. 

“The  employment  of  the  white  labor  which  is 
now  to  a  great  extent  contending  with  absolute 
want,  will  enable  this  part  of  our  population  to  sur¬ 
round  themselves  with  comforts  which  poverty  now 
place3  beyond  their  reach.  The  active  industry  of  a 
father,  the  careful  housewifery  of  the  mother,  and 
the  daily  cash  earnings  of  four  or  five  children,  will 
very  soon  enable  each  family  to  own  a  servant;  thus 
increasing  the  demand  for  this  species  of  property  to 
an  immense  extent.  *  *  * 

“  The  question  has  often  been  asked,  ‘Will  South¬ 
ern  operatives  equal  Northern  in  their  ability  to 
accomplish  factory  work?'  As  a  general  answer,  I 
should  reply  in  the  affirmative,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  may  with  justice  be  said  they  cannot  at  present, 
even  in  our  best  factories,  accomplish  as  much  as  is 
usual  in  Northern  mills.  The  habitude  of  our  people 
has  been  to  anything  but  close  application  to  manual 
labor,  and  it  requires  time  to  b/ing  the  whole  habits 
of  a  person  into  a  new  train.” 

The  italicising  in  these  extracts  is  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor’s,  and  not  mine. 

Mr.  Taylor  expresses  himself  in  a  very  con¬ 
fused  and  inartificial  way,  but  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  what  he  means.  He  is  ad¬ 
dressing  himself  to  the  slaveholding  aristocracy, 
and  he  describes  these  poor  whites  very  much 
as  a  French  philosopher  would  describe  the 
blouses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  polite 
ears  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  The  collec¬ 
tion  into  towns  of  the  poor  and  unemployed 
white  population  of  South  Carolina  had  evi¬ 
dently  given  rise  to  some  visions  of  social  out¬ 
break  and  anarchy,  which  Mr.  Taylor  feels 
called  upoa  to  dispel.  These  poor  people,  who 
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were  willing  to  be  industrious  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  be  so,  but  to  whom  no  labor  was 
offered  except  in  degrading  connection  with 
plantation  negroes,  had  been  content  to  strug¬ 
gle  on,  enduring  life  in  its  most  discouraging 
forms,  contending  with  absolute  want,  and 
often  faring  worse  than  the  negro,  but  yet  sol¬ 
aced  by  the  satisfaction  that  they  were  above 
the  negro  in  some  respects.  But  at  length  light 
was  beginning  to  penetrate  even  into  South  Car¬ 
olina,  and  these  unhappy  beings  were  catching 
a  glimpse  of  the  truth,  that  even  they,  in  their 
depths  of  poverty  and  humiliation,  had  some 
rights,  and  were  entitled  to  some  of  the  sympa¬ 
thy  which  falls  upon  the  suffering.  They  were 
fast  learning  that  there  existed,  in  happier  com¬ 
munities,  modes  of  industry,  which,  if  opened 
to  them,  would  elevate  them  and  their  families 
from  wretchedness  and  ignorance  to  compe¬ 
tence  and  intelligence.  This  knowledge  might 
occasion  an  upheaving  of  the  masses,  seriously 
threatening  the  social  and  domestic  institutions 
of  South  Carolina,  unless  properly  directed.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  these  poor  whites  could  be 
furnished  with  remunerating  labor,  they  would 
place  themselves  in  a  position  of  comfort,  and 
even  become  slaveholders  themselves ;  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  demand  for  that  sort  of  property, 
and  enhancing  its  secnrity. 

From  an  address  upon  the  subject  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  South  Carolina,  delivered  in  1851,  be¬ 
fore  the  South  Carolina  Institute,  by  William 
Gregg,  Esq.,  I  make  the  following  extracts  : 

“In  all  other  countries,  and  particularly  mam 
facturing  States,  labor  and  capital  are  assuming  an 
antagonistical  position.  Here  it  cannot  be  tbe  case  ; 
capital  will  be  able  to  control  labor,  even  in  manu¬ 
factures  with  whites,  for  blacks  can  always  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  case  of  need.  *  *  *  From  the  best 
estimates  that  I  have  been  able  to  make,  I  put  down 
tne  white  people  who  ought  to  work,  and  who  do  not, 
or  who  are  so  employed  as  to  be  wholly  unproductive 
to  the  State,  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou¬ 
sand.  *  #  #  By  this  it  appears  that  but  one-fifth 
of  the  presenf  poor  whites  of  cur  State  would  b©  ne¬ 
cessary  to  operate  1.000,000  spindles.  *  *  *  The 
appropriation  annually  made  by  our  Legislature  for 
our  School  Fund, every  one  must  be  aware,  so  far  as 
the  country  is  concerned,  has  been  little  better  than 
a  waste  of  money.  *  *  *  While  we  are  aware 

that  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  find  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  educating  their  poor,  we  are  ready  tq  despair 
of  success  in  the  matter,  for  even  penal  laws  against 
the  neglect  of  education  would  fail  to  bring  many  of 
our  country  people  to  send  their  children  to  school. 
*  *  #  I  have  long  been  under  the  impression, 

and  every  day’s  experience  has  strengthened  my 
oonvictions,  that  the  evils  exist  in  the  wholly  nog 
lected  condition  of  this  class  of  persons.  Any  man 
whois  an  observer  of  thingscould  hardly  pass  through 
our  country  without  being  struck  with  the  fact  that 
all  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelligence,  is  em 
ployed  in  directing  slave  tabor ;  and  the  oonsequence 
is,  that  a  large  portion  of  our  poor  white  people  are 
wholly  neglected,  and  are  suffered  to  while  away  an 
existence  in  a  state  but  one  step  in  advance  of  the 
Indian  of  the  forest.  It  is  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude, 
and  nothing  but  a  change  in  public  sentiment  will 
effect  its  cure.  These  people  must  be  brought  into 
daily  contact  with  the  rich  and  intelligent — they 
must  be  stimulated  to  mental  action,  and  taught  to 


appreciate  education  and  the  comforts  of  civilized 
lire;  and  this,  we  believe,  may  be  effected  only  by 
the  introduction  of  manufactures.  *  #  My 

experience  at  Graniteville  las  satisfied  me,  that  un¬ 
less  our  poor  people  can  be  brought  together  in  vil¬ 
lages,  and  some  means  of  employment  afforded  them, 
it  will  be  an  utterly  hopeless  effort  to  undertake  to 
educate  them.  *  *  *  We  have  collected  at  that 

place  about  eight  hundred  peep’e  and  as  likely  look¬ 
ing  a  set  of  country  girls  as  may  be  found — industri¬ 
ous  and  orderly  people,  buf  deplorably  ignorant, 
three-fourths  of  the  adults  not  be  ng  able  to  read,  o'- 
to  write  their  names  *  *  *  With  the  aid  of 

ministers  of  the  Gospel  on  the  spot,  to  preach  to  them 
and  lecture  them  on  the  subject,  we  have  obtained 
but  about  sixty  children  for  our  school,  of  about  a 
hundred  which  are  in  the  place  We  are  satisfied 
that  nothing  but  time  and  pationce  will  enable  us  to 
bring  them  all  out.  It  is  very  clear  to 

me,  that  the  only  means  of  educating  and  Christian¬ 
izing  our  poor  whites,  will  be  to  bring  tljem  into  such 
villages,  where  they  will  not  only  become  intelligent, 
but  a  thrifty  and  useful  class  in  our  community.  * 
Notwithstanding  our  rule,  that  no  one  can  be  permit¬ 
ted  to  occupy  our  houses  who  does  not  send  all  his 
children  to  school  that  are  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  twelve,  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  at  first,  that 
we  could  make  up  oven  a  small  school.” 

It  is  noticeable  that  Mr.  Gregg,  like  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor,  begins  by  an  attempt  to  allay  patrician 
jealousies,  excited  by  the  idea  of  collecting  the 
poor  whites  into  masses.  Mr.  Gregg  points 
out  that  the  existence  of  Slavery  enables  capital 
to  control  white  labor  as  well  as  black,  by  the 
-jower  which  it  retains  to  substitute  the  latter, 
when  the  former  becomes  unruly. 

The  whole  white  population  of  South  Car¬ 
olina,  by  the  census  of  1850,  being  only 
274,563,  nearly  one  half,  according  to  Mr. 
Gregg’s  estimate,  are  substantially  idle  and 
unproductive,  and  would  seem  to  have  sunk 
into  a  condition  but  little  removed  from  bar¬ 
barism.  All  the  capital,  enterprise,  and  intelli¬ 
gence,  of  the  State,  being  employed  in  directing 
slave  labor,  these  poor  whites,  wholly  neg¬ 
lected,  whiling  away  an  existence  but  one  step 
in  advance  of  the  Indian  of  the  forest,  never 
taught  to  appreciate  education  and  the  com¬ 
forts  of  civilized  life,  deplorably  ignorant,  and 
induced  with  great  difficulty,  and  only  by  slow 
degrees,  to  send  their  children  to  schools,  do 
truly  constitute  “  an  evil  of  vast  magnitude,” 
and' call  loudly  for  some  means  of  “  educating 
and  Christianizing  ”  them. 

Gov.  Hammond,  in  an  address  before  the 
South  Carolina  Institute,  in  1850,  describes 
these  poor  whites  as  follows  : 

“  They  obtain  a  precarious  subsistence  by  occasion¬ 
al  jobs,  by  hunting,  by  fishing,  by  plundering  fields 
or  folds,  and  too  often  by  what  is  its  effects  far 
wo’se — trading  with  slaves,  and  seducing  them  to 
plunder  for  their  benefit.” 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Gregg  speaks  as  follows  * 

fit  is  only  necessary  to  build  a  manufacturing 
viftasee  of  shanties,  in  a  healthy  location,  in  any  par 
of  the  State,  to  have  crowds  of  these  people  aroun 
you,  seeking  employment  at  half  the  compensation 
given  to  operatives  at  the  North.  It  is  indeed  pam 
ful  to  he  brought  in  contact  with  such  ignoranoe  and 
degradation.’’ 
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Is  it  really  true  that  South  Carolina  means 
to  dissolve  this  Union,  if  she  cannot  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  extend  further,  institutions  under 
which  one  fifth  of  her  people  are  savages, 
while  another  three  fifths  are  slaves  ? 

In  a  paper  published  in  1852,  upon  the  “  In¬ 
dustrial  Regeneration  of  the  South,”  advocating 
manufactures,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  of 
Georgia,  says : 

“  It  is  objected  that  these  manufacturing  establish¬ 
ments  will  become  the  hot-beds  of  crime.  *  *  * 

But  I  am  bj  no  means  ready  to  concede  that  our 
poor,  degraded,  half-fed,  half-clothed,  and  ignorant 
population — without  Sabbath  Schools,  or  any  other 
kind  of  instruction,  mental  or  moral,  or  without  any 
just  appreciation  of  character — will  be  injured  by 
giving  them  employment,  which  will  bring  them  un¬ 
der  the  oversight  of  employers,  who  will  inspire  them 
with  self-respect  by  taking  an  interest  in  their  wel¬ 
fare.” 

Georgia,  it  seems,  like  South  Carolina,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  same  great  cause, 
has  her  poor  whites,  degraded,  hall-fed,  half- 
clothed,  without  mental  or  moral  instruction, 
and  destitute  of  self-respect  and  of  any  just  ap¬ 
preciation  of  character.  Is  it  really  true  that 
Georgia  means  to  dissolve  this  Union  if  she 
cannot  be  permitted  to  blast  this  fair  continent 
with  such  a  population  as  this  ? 

A  paper  upon  Cotton  and  Cotton  Manufac¬ 
tures  at  the  South,  by  Mr.  Charles  T.  James, 
United  States  Senator,)  of  Rhode  Island,  which 

find  in  De  Row’s  Industrial  Resources  of  the 
South  and  West,  contains  statements  similar,  in 
substance,  to  those  of  Messrs.  Taylor,  Gregg, 
and  Lumpkin.  Mr.  James’s  pursuits  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  condition  of 
manufactures  in  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  his  essays  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  candor, 
and  even  kindness  to  the  South,  as  their  pub¬ 
lication  by  De  Bow  sufficiently  proves.  Mr. 
James  says : 

“  This  is  a  subject  on  which,  though  it  demands 
attention,  we  should  speak  with  delicacy.  It  is  not 
to  be  disguised,  nor  can  it  be  successfully  contro 
verted,  that  a  degree  and  extent  of  poverty  and 
destitution  exist  in  the  Southern  States,  among  a 
certain  class  of  people,  almost  unknown  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  North.  The  poor 
white  man  will  endure  the  evils  of  pinching  poverty, 
rather  than  engage  in  servile  labor  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  even  were  employment  offered 
him,  which  is  not  general.  The  white  female  is  not 
wanted  at  service,  and  if  she  were,  she  would,  how¬ 
ever  humble  in  the  scale  of  society,  consider  such 
service  a  degree  of  degradation  to  which  she  could  not 
condescend  ;  and  she  has,  therefore,  no  resource  but 
to  suffer  the  pangs  of  want  and  wretchedness.  Boys 
and  girls,  by  thousands,  destitute  both  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  the  means  of  education,  grow  up  to  igno¬ 
rance  and  poverty,  and,  too  many  of  them,  to  vice 
and  crime.  *  #  *  The  writer  knows,  from 

personal  acquaintance  and  observation,  that  poor 
Southern  persons,  male  and  female,  are  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  individual  efforts  to  procure  a  comfort¬ 
able  livelihood  in  any  employment  deemed  respect¬ 
able  for  white  persons.  They  make  applications  to 
cotton  mills,  where  such  persons  are  wanted,  in 
numbers  much  beyond  the  demand  for  labor ;  and, 
when  admitted  there,  they  soon  assume  the  indus¬ 


trious  babits,  and  decency  in  dress  and  manners,  of 
tbe  operatives  in  Noithern  factories.  A  demand  for 
labor  in  such  establishments  is  all  that  is  necessary 
to  raise  this  class  from  want  and  beggary,  and  (too 
frequently)  moral  degradation,  to  a  state  of  comfort, 
comparative  independence,  and  moral  and  social 
respectability.  Besides  this,  thousands  of  such  would 
naturally  come  together  as  residents  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  villages,  where,  with  very  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 
pense,  they  might  receive  a  common  school  educa¬ 
tion,  instead  of  growing  up  in  profound  ignorance.” 

These  remarks  of  Mr.  James  are  quoted  and 
endorsed  in  an  article  upon  the  Establishment  of 
Manufactures  in  JYew  Orleans,  which  I  find  in 
De  Bow’s  Review  for  January,  1850.  The  wri¬ 
ter,  whose  name  is  not  given,  but  who  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  citizen  of  New  Orleans,  says  : 

“  At  present,  the  sources  of  employment  open  to 
females  (save  in  menial  offices)  are  very  limited; 
and  an  inability  to  procure  suitable  occupation  is 
an  evil  much  to  be  deplored,  as  tending  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  to  produce  demoralization. 

“  The  superior  grades  of  female  labor  maybe  con¬ 
sidered  such  as  imply  a  necessity  for  education  on 
the  part  of  tbe  employee ,  while  the  menial  class  is 
generally  regarded  as  of  the  lowest;  and  in  a  slave 
State,  this  standard  is  ‘  in  the  lowest  depths,  a  lower 
deep,’  from  the  fact,  that,  by  association,  it  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  white  servant  to  the  level  of  their  colored 
fellow-menials.” 

The  complaint  of  low  wages  and  want  of 
employment  comes  from  every  part  of  the 
South. 

Mr.  Steadman,  of  Tennessee,  in  a  paper  upon 
the  Extension  of  Cotton  and  Wool  Factories  at 
the  South,  says : 

“  In  Lowell,  labor  is  paid  the  fair  compensation  o , 
80  cents  a  day  for  men,  and  $2  a  week  for  women, 
beside  board,  while  in  Tennessee  tb©  average  com¬ 
pensation  for  labor  does  not  exceed  50  cents  per  day 
for  men,  and  $1.25  per  week  for  women.  Such  is  the 
wisdom  of  a  wise  division  of  labor.” 

In  a  speech  made  in  Congress  five  or  six  years 
since,  Mr.  T.  L.  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina, 
said : 

“Our  manufacturing  establishments  can  obtain 
the  raw  material  (cotton)  at  nearly  two  cents  on 
the  pound  cheaper  than  the  New  England  establish¬ 
ments.  LaboT  is  likewise  one  hundred  per  cent, 
cheaper.  In  the  upper  parts  of  the  State,  the  labor 
of  either  a  free  man  or  a  slave,  including  hoard,  clo¬ 
thing,  <fcc.,  can  be  obtained  for  from  $110  to  $120  per 
annum.  It  will  cost  at  least  twice  that  sum  in  New 
England.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  female  labor, 
whether  free  or  slave,  is  even  greater.  As  we  have 
now  a  population  of  nearly  one  million,  we  might 
advance  to  a  great  extent  in  manufacturing,  before 
we  materially  increased  the  wages  of  labor.” 

A  Richmond  (Va.)  newspaper,  the  Dispatch, 
says : 

“We  will  only  suppose  that  the  ready-made  shoes 
imported  into  this  city  from  the  North,  and  sold  here, 
were  manufactured  in  Richmond.  What,  a  great  ad¬ 
dition  it  would  be  to  the  means  of  employment !  How 
many  boys  and  females  would  find  the  means  of  earn¬ 
ing  their  bread,  who  are  now  suffering  for  a  regular 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.” 

The  following  statistics  from  the  Census  of 
1850  show  the  number  of  whites  (excluding 
foreign-born)  in  certain  States,  and  the  number 
of  white  persons,  excluding  foreign-born  in 
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such  States,  over  twenty  years  ot  age,  unable 
to  read  and  write  : 


States. 

New  England  States 

New  York 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee 


Unable  to  read 


s  Whites. 

and  write. 

2, 399,651 

6,209. 

2,393,101 

23,240 

419,016 

33,618 

160,721 

16,792 

730,012 

64,340 

615,434 

34,420 

871,847 

75,868 

550,463 

73,226 

266,055 

15,580 

515,120 

40,794 

751,198 

77,017 

The  evils  which  afflict  the  slave  States  are 
various  and  complicated;  but  they  all  originate 
with,  or  are  aggravated  by,  that  fatal  institution 
which  Washington,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry, 
and  all  the  great  men  of  the  South  of  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  epoch  deplored,  but  which  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  modern  times  hugs  as  a  blessing. 

The  wages  of  labor  are  always  low  in  coun¬ 
tries  exclusively  agricultural.  Industry  begins 
to  be  fairly  rewarded,  when  it  is  united  with 
skill,  when  employments  are  properly  divided, 
and  when  the  general  average  of  education  and 
intelligence  is  raised  by  the  facilities  afforded 
by  density  ot  population.  The  grain-growing 
regions  of  Eastern  Europe  are  tilled  by  serfs  ; 
it  is  only  in  Western  Europe  that  we  find  in¬ 
dustry  enjoying  any  tolerable  measure  of  com¬ 
petence,  intelligence,  and  respectability.  Agri¬ 
cultural  countries  are  comparatively  poor,  and 
manufacturing  and  commercial  countries  are 
comparatively  rich ;  because  rude  labor,  even 
upon  rich  soils,  is  less  productive  than  skilled 
labor,  aided  by  machinery  and  accumulated 
capital.  That  the  South  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural,  results,  especially  in  the  more 
northerly  slave  States,  (which  have  admirable 
natural  facilities  for  mining  and  manufactur¬ 
ing,)  from  the  institution  of  Slavery,  under 
which  there  cannot  be  in  the  organization  of 
society  that  middle  class,  which,  in  free  States, 
is  the  nursery  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  whites  at  the  South  not  connected  with 


the  ownership  or  management  of  slaves,  con¬ 
stituting  not  far  from  three  fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  whites,  confined  at  best  to  the  low 


wages  of  agricultural  labor,  and  partially  cut 
off  even  from  this  by  the  degradation  of  a  com¬ 
panionship  with  black  slaves,  retire  to  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  civilization,  where  they  lead  a  semi¬ 
savage  life,  sinking  deeper  and  more  hopelessly 
into  barbarism  with  each  succeeding  genera¬ 
tion.  The  slave-owner  takes  at  first  all  the  best 
land,  and  finally  all  the  land  susceptible  of  reg¬ 
ular  cultivation  ;  and  the  poor  whites,  thrown 
back  upon  the  hills  aud  upon  the  sterile  soils — 
mere  squatters,  without  energy  enough  to  ac¬ 
quire  title  even  to  the  cheap  lands  they  occupy, 
without  roads,  without  schools,  and  at  length 
without  even  a  desire  for  education,  become  the 
miserable  beings  described  to  us  by  the  writers 
whom  I  hare  quoted.  In  Virginia  and  all  the  1 


old  slave  States,  immense  tracts  belonging  to 
private  owners,  or  abandoned  for  taxes,  and  in 
the  Southwest,  immense  tracts  belonging  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  are  occupied 
in  this  way.  Southern  agriculture,  rude  and 
wasteful  to  the  last  degree,  is  not  fitted  to  grap¬ 
ple  with  difficultlies.  It  seizes  upon  rich  soils, 
and  flourishes  only  while  it  is  exhausting  them. 
It  knows  how  to  raise  cotton  and  corn,  but  has 
no  flexibility,  no  power  of  adaptation  to  circum¬ 
stances,  no  inventiveness.  The  poor  white, 
if  he  cannot  find  bottoms  whereon  to  raise 
grain,  becomes  a  hunter  upon  the  hills  which 
might  enrich  him  with  flocks  and  herds. 

In  the  first  settlement  of  the  new  and  rich 
soils  of  the  Southwest,  these  evils  were  less  ap¬ 
parent  ;  but  the  downward  progress  is  rapid 
and  certain.  First  the  farmer  without  slaves, 
and  then  the  small  planter,  succumbs  to  the 
conquering  desolation.  How  feelingly  it  is 
depicted  in  the  following  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  a  few  weeks  since  by  the 
Hon.  C.  C.  Clay,  jr.,  of  Alabama  : 

.  “I  can  show  you,  with  sorrow,  in  the  older  por¬ 
tions  of  Alabama,  and  in  my  native  county  of  Mad¬ 
ison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless  and  exhausting 
culture  of  cotton.  Our  small  planters,  after  taking 
the  cream  off  their  lands,  unable  to  restore  them  by 
rest,  manures,  or  otherwise,  are  going  further  "West 
and  South,  in  search  of  other  virgin  lands,  which 
they  may  and  will  despoil  and  impoverish  in  like 
manner.  Our  wealthier  planters,  with  greater  means 
and  no  more  skill,  are  buying  out  their  poorer  neigh¬ 
bors,  extending  their  plantations,  and  adding  to  their 
slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are  able  to  live 
on  smaller  profits,  and  to  give  their  blasted  fields 
some  rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  the  many  who  are 
merely  independent.  Of  the  $20  000,000  annually 
realized  from  the  sales  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama, 
nearly  all  not  expended  in  supporting  the  producers 
is  re-inves*  ed  in  land  and  negroes.  Thus  the  white 
population  has  decreased  and  the  slave  increased 
almost  pari  passu  in  several  counties  of  our  State. 
In  1825,  Madison  county  cast  about  3,000  votes  ; 
now,  she  cannot  cast  exceeding  2.300.  In  traversing 
that  county,  one  will  discover  numerous  farm-houses, 
once  the  abode  of  industrious  and  intelligent  free¬ 
men,  now  occupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless,  deserted, 
and  dilapidated  ;  he  will  observe  fields,  once  fertile, 
now  unfenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with  those 
evil  harbingers,  fox-tail  and  broomsedgo;  he  will  see 
the  moss  growing  on  the  mouldering  walls  of  once 
thrifty  villages,  and  will  find  ‘  one  only  master  grasps 
the  whole  domain,’  that  once  furnished  happy  homes 
for  a  dozen  white  families.  Indeed,  a  country  in  its 
infancy,  where  fifty  years  ago  scarce  a  forest  tree 
had  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already 
exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  decay, 
apparent  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.” 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  condition  ot 
the  South  would  be  vastly  ameliorated  if  its 
pursuits  were  more  diversified,  if  its  great  facili¬ 
ties  for  mining  and  manufacturing  were  im¬ 
proved,  and  if  its  wasteful  Systems  of  agricul¬ 
ture  were  changed.  The  profits  of  capital 
would  be  raised,  and  the  productiveness  of 
labor  would  be  enhanced.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  perhaps,  the  free  laborer  might  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  greater  employment  and  higher 
wages  which  would  result  but  the  same  fatal. 
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overshadowing  evil  which  has  driven  him  from 
the  field,  would  drive  him  from  the  workshop 
and  the  factory.  Hceret  in  latere  lethalis  arundo. 
Even  Mr.  Gregg,  from  whom  I  have  quoted 
above,  says  that  “  all  overseers,  who  have  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  matter,  give  the  decided  prefer¬ 
ence  to  blacks  as  operatives.”  Mr.  Montgomery, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  “  Cotton  Manufactures  of 
the  United  States  Compared  with  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,”  states  that  “  there  are  several  cotton  fac¬ 
tories  in  Tennessee,  operated  entirely  by  slave  la¬ 
bor,  there  not  being  a  white  man  in  the  mill  but 
the  superintendent.”  The  employment  of  slaves 
is  common  everywhere  at  the  South,  in  facto¬ 
ries  and  mining.  The  author  of  “  The  Future 
of  the  South”  (De  Bow’s  Review,  vol.  10, 
page  146)  says  that  “the  blacks  are  eqmlly 
serviceable  in  factories  as  inf  elds.” 

A  writer  in  the  Mississippian  says : 

“Will  not  our  slaves  make  tanners?  And  can 
they  not,  when  supplied  with  materials,  make  peg 
and  other  shoes?  Cannot  our  slaves  make  ploughs 
and  harrows,  &c.  ?  The  New  England  States  cannot 
make  and  send  us  brick  and  frame  houses,  and  there¬ 
fore  we  have  learned  that  our  slaves  can  make  and 
lay  bricks,  and  perform  the  work  of  house-joiners 
and  carpenters.  In  fact,  we  know  that  in  mechani¬ 
cal  pursuits,  and  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen 
goods,  they  are  fine  laborers.” 

The  statesman,  like  Gov.  Hammond,  looking 
at  the  matter  from  a  statesman’s  point  of  view, 
may  recommend,  as  he  does,  the  employment  of 
poor  whites  in  factories,  as  being  upon  the 
whole,  although  immediately  less  cheap,  more 
for  the  general  good  of  the  community.  Men 
are  not  governed  in  matters  of  business  by  any 
such  consideration  as  this.  If  slave  labor  is 
adapted  to  factories,  as  it  would  seem  to  be, 
and  is  cheaper  than  white  labor,  as  it  would 
also  seem  to  be,  it  will  be  employed,  be  the 
consequences  to  the  community  ever  so  dis¬ 
astrous.  And  where  it  is  employed  at  all,  it 
will  be  employed  exclusively,  as  in  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  factories,  from  the  insuperable  repug¬ 
nance  of  whites  to  labor  side  by  side  and  on  an 
equality  with  black  slaves. 

The  difficulty  in  the  case  is  invincible.  The 
property-holders  of  the  South  own  a  vigorous 
and  serviceable  body  of  black  laborers,  who  can 
be  fed  for  $20  per  annum,  and  clothed  for  $10 
per  annum  ;  who  can  be  kept  industrious  and 
preserved  from  debilitating  vices  by  coercion, 
by  no  means  inapt  in  the  simpler  arts,  natural¬ 
ly  docile,  and,  under  any  tolerable  treatment, 
“fat  and  sleek  ;  ”  such  is  the  terrible,  the  over¬ 
whelming,  the  irresistible  competition,  to  which 
the  non-property-holding  three  quarters  of  the 
whites  at  the  South  are  subjected,  when  they 
come  into  the  market  with  their  labor. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  they  seek  escape  from 
the  nightmare  which  broods  over  them,  and 
liy  by  thousands  to  the  refuge  ol  the  free  States. 
The  census  of  1850  found  609,371  persons  liv¬ 
ing  in  tne  lree  States  who  were  born  in  the 
slave  States,  while  only  206,638  persons  bom 


in  the  free  States  were  living  in  the  slave  States. 
The  numbers  of  emigrants  from  lree  to  slave 
States,  and  from  slave  to  free  States,  living  in 
1850,  have  been  carefully  collected  from  Table 
CXX,  found  on  the  1 1 6th  page  of  the  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Census  of  1850.  That  Table 
gives  the  nativity  of  the  “white  and  free  colored 
population,”  without  distinguishing  the  two 
classes ;  but  the  “free  colored  population  ”  is 
too  small,  and  its  movement  too  slight,  to  affect 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  calculation.  On 
the  115th  page  of  this  Compendium  is  found 
the  following  statement : 

“There  are  now,  726,450  persons  living  in  slave¬ 
holding  States  who  are  natives  of  non  slaveholding 
States,  and  232,112  persons  living  in  non-slaveholding 
States  who  are  natives  of  slaveholding  States.” 

This  is  a  manifest  error,  and  I  supposed  at 
first  that  there  was  a  transposition  of  the  num¬ 
bers,  but,  upon  calculation,  find  the  true  num¬ 
bers  to  be  as  given  in  the  text.  It  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served  that  the  white  population  of  the  free 
States  is  double  that  of  the  slave  States,  so  that 
the  per  centage  of  Southern  whites  moving 
North  is  six  times  greater  than  that  of  Northern 
whites  moving  South. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also,  in  reference  to  what 
little  emigration  there  is  from  the  free  to  the 
slave  States,  that  it  resylts  from  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  latter  do  not 
encourage  the  development  of  mercantile  enter¬ 
prise,  mechanical  skill,  and  general  business 
capacity,  and  that  the  deficiency  in  those  re¬ 
spects  is  necessarily  supplied  from  abroad.  Of 
mere  labor,  there  is  absolutely  no  movement 
from  the  free  to  the  slave  States. 

Of  the  persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the 
border  slave  States,  and  who  were  living  in 
other  States  in  1850,  the  following  table  will 
show  the  numbers  living  in  free  and  slave 
States,  respectively  : 


Living  in 

Living  in 

Emigrated  from 

free.  States. 

slave  States. 

Delaware  - 

-  25,182 

6,739 

Maryland  - 

-  86,004 

41,627 

Virginia 

-  '  182,424 

204,961 

Kentucky  - 

-  148,680 

107,844 

Missouri 

-  20,244 

14,682 

Total 

-  462,534 

375,853 

If  from  838,387,  the  entire  number  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  these  States,  we  deduct  one  fourth 
part,  assumed  to  be  holders  of  slaves,  and  there¬ 
fore  compelled  to  select  their  residence  in  slave 
States,  we  have  left  628,790  as  the  number  of 
emigrants  not  holders  of  slaves,  and  therefore 
at  liberty  to  select  their  residence  in  free  or 
slave  States,  as  they  might  think  best.  Of  this 
number  462,534,  or  a  fraction  short  of  seventy- 
four  per  cent.,  selected  the  free  States. 

Of  the  persons  who  have  emigrated  from  the 
border  free  States,  and  who  were  living  in 
other  States  in  1850,  the  following  table  will 
show  the  numbers  living  in  free  and  slave 
States,  respectively . 
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Emigrated  from 

Living  m 
free  States. 

Living  in 
slave  States 

New  Jersey 

-  114,511 

18,418 

Pennsylvania 

-  366,317 

53,360 

Ohio 

-  159,938 

23,770 

Indiana 

-  66,141 

24,780 

Illinois 

-  22,707 

20,658 

Iowa 

3,357 

1,758 

Total 

-  832,971 

152,644 

Of  the  emigration  from  the  border  States,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  its  direction,  whether  to 
free  or  to  slave  States,  is  less  controlled  by  the 
consideration  of  climate  than  is  the  direction  of 
the  emigration  from  the  extreme  North  or  the 
extreme  South. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
persons  living  in  1850  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
Missouri,  who  emigrated  from  the  slave  States, 
excluding  the  border  States,  and  excluding  Ar¬ 
kansas,  which  is  adjacent  to  Missouri : 


Emigrated  from 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Florida  - 


Emigrated  to  Illi¬ 
nois  and  Indiana. 

-  47,026 

-  8,231 

-  2,102 

-  45,037 

-  1,730 

777 

701 

107 

44 


Emigrated 
to  Missouri. 
17,009 
2,919 
1,254 
44,970 
2,067 
638 
746 
248 
67 


Total  - 


-  105,755  69,918 


Here  is  an  emigration  involving  considerable 
journeys,  and  not  controlled  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  immediate  proximity.  It  is  an  emigra¬ 
tion  to  vStates  very  similar  in  local  position  and 
physical  characteristics.  Such  differences  as 
do  exist,  however,  in  climate  and  productions, 
would  incline  the  Southern  emigrant  to  Mis¬ 
souri.  Yet  we  find  three  fifths  of  these  emi¬ 


grants  placing  themselves  voluntarily  under 
the  operation  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  is  a 
fair  inference,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  real  wishes 
as  well  as  real  interests  of  a  majority  of  the 
whites  of  the  South  are  in  opposition  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery  ;  but  it  is  only  the  minority 
of  slaveholders,  which  is  represented  in  Con¬ 
gress,  or  which  has  otherwise  any  political 
weight  in  the  country. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  immigration 
from  the  South  has  brought  into  the  free  States 
more  ignorance,  poverty,  and  thriftlessness,  than 
an  equal  amount  of  the  immigration  from  Eu¬ 
rope.  Where  it  forms  a  marked  feature  of  the 
population,  as  in  Southern  Illinois,  a  long  time 
must  elapse  before  it  is  brought  up  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  intelligence  and  enterprise  in 
the  free  States.  This  remark  is  made  in  no 
spirit  of  unkindness.  The  whites  of  the  South 
are  nearly  all  of  the  Revolutionary  stock.  They 
are  a  fine,  manly  race.  Their  valor,  attested 
upon  a  hundred  battle-fields,  shone  untarnished 
and  still  resplendent  in  the  last  conflict  of  the 
Republic.  No  banner  floated  more  defiantly, 
amid  the  smoke  and  fire  of  the  Valley  of  Mex¬ 


ico,  than  that  up-borne  by  the  inextinguishable 
gallantry  of  the  sons  of  South  Carolina.  I  feel 
for  that  unhappy  people  all  the  ties  of  kith  and 
kin.  God  forbid  that  any  avenue  shotfld  be 
closed,  by  which  they  may  escape  out  of  the 
horrible  pit  of  their  bondage.  If  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  permits  the  South  to  recapture  their  fugi¬ 
tive  blacks,  happily  it  does  not  permit  them  to 
recapture  their  fugitive  whites. 

It  is  said  that  no  equal  number  of  negroes 
were  ever  so  well  off,  upon  the  whole,  as  the 
slaves  of  the  South,  and  that,  in  contrast  with 
their  native  barbarism,  their  present  lot,  hard 
as  it  is,  is  one  of  improvement  and  comparative 
advancement.  Even  if  this  be  true,  even  if 
three  millions  and  a  half  of  people  of  African 
blood  have  been  raised  in  the  scale  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  the  price  paid  for  it  is  too  costly.  An 
equal  number  of  people  of  the  Caucasian  stock 
have  been  deprived  of  all  that  constitutes  civili¬ 
zation,  and  thrust  down  into  barbarism;  thus 
reversing  the  order  of  Providence,  and  sacrifi¬ 
cing  the  superior  to  the  inferior  race. 

It  is  said  that  an  extension  of  the  area  of  Sla¬ 
very  would  add  to  the  personal  comfort  of  the 
slaves,  at  least  for  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Even  if  this  be  so,  our  first  and  highest  duty 
is  to  our  own  race ;  and  it  will  be  a  most  fla¬ 
grant  and  inexcusable  folly  to  permit  such  a 
sacrifice  of  it  as  we  now  witness  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  to  be  enacted  over  again  upon  the 
vast  areas  of  the  West.  Where  the  two  races 
actually  coexist,  the  relation  which  may  best 
subsist  between  them  may  afford  fair  matter 
for  dispute ;  but  it  is  against  the  clear  and  mani¬ 
fest  dictates  of  common  sense,  voluntarily,  wil¬ 
lingly  and  with  our  eyes  open,  to  subject  the 
white  man  to  a  companionship  which,  under 
any  relation,  is  an  encumbrance  and  a  curse. 

It  is  for  the  intelligent  self-interest,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropy  of  the  people  of  this  great  , 
country,  with  all  the  lights  of  the  past  and 
present  blazing  with  such  effulgent  brightness 
that  none  but  the  judicially  blinded  can  fail  to 
see,  to  determine  whether  the  system  of  black 
Slavery  shall  inflict  upon  regions  now  fair  and 
virgin  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  its  train 
of  woes,  which  no  man  can  number,  which  no 
eloquence  can  exaggerate,  and  of  which  no  in¬ 
vective  can  heighten  the  hideous  reality.  It  is 
for  the  people  of  this  great  country  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  further  spread  of  a  system, 
of  which  the  worst  fruits  are  not  seen  in  wasted 
resources  and  in  impoverished  fields,  but  in  a 
neglected  and  outcast  people,  shall  be  left  to 
the  accidents  of  latitude,  of  proximity,  of  bor¬ 
der  violence,  or  of  the  doubtful  assent  of  embryo 
communities ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  shall  be  stayed  by  an  interdiction,  as  univer¬ 
sal  as  the  superiority  of  Good  to  Evil,  as  per¬ 
petual  as  the  rightful  authority  of  reason  in  the 
affairs  of  men,  and  as  resistless  as  the  embodied 
will  of  the  nation. 

February  1,  1856. 
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BY  GEORGE  M.  WESTON,  OF  MAINE. 

DELIVERED  IN  WASHINGTON,  D.  0.,  MARCH  25  18515. 

—  1  ■  ■  — 


It  was  never  really  and  intelligently  doubt¬ 
ed,  that  the  object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  was  to  extend  slavery  over  re¬ 
gions  into  which,  under  that  Compromise,  it 
could  not  have  entered;  and  that  the  boun¬ 
daries  of  Kansas  were  defined  expressly  and 
exclusively  in  aid  of  that  object. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  hardly  thought 
worth  while  to  deny  what  events  have  made 
so  unmistakeable,  and  within  a  few  days  a 
gentleman  on  the  floor  of  the  National  House 
of  Representatives,  occupying  relations  the 
most  intimate  and  confidential  with  tbe  men 
who  originated  the  revolutionary  legislation 
of  1854,  fully  and  fairly  avows  the  purposes 
they  had  in  view.  That  gentleman,  Mr.  Cad- 
walader,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  a  speech  made 
on  the  5th  of  March,  1856,  says: 

“  The  whole  of  what  is  now  comprised  under  the 
names  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Iiad,  until  1854, 
been  regarded  as  a  single  Territory,  and  had  borne 
the  name  of  Nebraska.  ****** 

“The  greater  portion  of  Nebraska  comprising  not 
less  than  four-fifths  of  this  unorganized  territory, 
was  to  the  northward  of  40°,  and  therefore  probably 
not  open  to  settlement  by  slaveholders.  But  in 
Kansas,  occupying  the  space  between  40°  and  37°, 
there  was  at  least  the  probability  of  a  partial  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  loss  by  the  slaveholding  States  of  a 
participation  in  the  beneficial  adjustment  of  the 
territory  on  the  Pacific. 

******* 

“Between  40°  and  the  latitude  of  the  southern 
boundary,  slavery  already  existed  in  Missouri, 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
North  of  40°  no  slaveholder  could  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  establish  himself.  We  have  already  seen 
that  if  the  whole  had  formed  a  single  Territory,  the 
area  of  the  portion  to  the  northward  of  40°  would 
have  been  about  four  times  that  of  the  portion  to 
the  southward.  Such  an  organization  would  have 
been  a  fraud  upon  the  slaveholding  States.  Emi¬ 
grants  from  their  country  would  inevitably  have 
been  outnumbered  by  a  majority  from  the  noii-slave- 
holding  country.” 

According  to  Mr.  Cadwalader,  than  whom 
nobody  is  better  entitled  to  speak  by  authori¬ 
ty,  what  u  had,  until  1854,  been  regarded  as  a 
single  Territory ,”  was  not  organized  “  as  a  sin¬ 
gle  Territory ,”  for  the  reason  that  under  such 
an  organization,  slavery  would  have  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it ;  but  was  divided  into  two  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  by  a  line  which  secured  the  south¬ 
ern  of  these  two  territories,  in  all  ordinary 
probability,  to  slavery.  In  adopting  this  line 
of  division,  no  regard  was  had  either  to  equal¬ 
ity  of  area,  or  suitability  of  boundary.  Ne¬ 
braska  was  made  four  times  as  large  as  Kansas. 
The  Platte  river  was  a  natural  boundary,  but 
this  would  have  given  Kansas  a  front  on  free 


Iowa  of  half  a  degree.  The  northern  boundary 
of  Kansas  as  actually  fixed  is  half  a  degree 
south  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Missouri,  so 
that  Missouri  covers  it  and  overlaps  it. 

The  object  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  as  always  apparent  and  now  avowed, 
was  then,  in  brief,  to  carry  slavery  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  north  of  the  parallel  of  36°  30/, 
into  the  latitudes  in  which  it  exists  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware, 
east  of  the  Mississippi.  This  extension  of 
slavery  over  a  belt  of  three  and  one-half 
degrees  of  latitude,  stretching  from  Missouri 
to  Oregon,  is  a  large  question  in  geography, 
in  morals,  and  in  politics,  and  is  not  to  be 
concluded  by  a  snap-judgment  here  or  else¬ 
where.  No  larger  question  ever  appealed 
to  the  interests,  aroused  the  passions,  or  ad¬ 
dressed  the  moral  convictions  of  this  nation. 
Under  our  form  of  government,  as  worked 
in  practice,  it  can  only  be  settled  by  a  last 
and  final  appeal  to  the  collective  will  of  the 
people,  made  effective  in  the  election  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Union.  To  this  ordeal 
it  must  come  at  last.  Great  hazards  have  been 
incurred,  and  alarming  animosities  have  been 
inflamed,  but  as  yet,  the  mischiefs  originated 
by  the  agitators  and  incendiaries  of  1854,  are 
not  irretrievable. 

What  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  the  men 
who  now  conduct  public  affairs,  is  to  give  a 
northerly  direction  to  the  development  of  the 
negro  race.  This  is  a  new  policy.  It  is  a  de¬ 
parture  from  principles,  settled  upon  great 
consideration,  by  those  who  have  preceded 
us.  This  policy  is  not  necessarily  to  be  con¬ 
demned  because  it  is  new,  but  it  is  an  innova¬ 
tion^  and  is  not  to  be  received  with  favor  or 
partiality.  If  we  undo  the  work  of  our  fathers, 
it  should  be  for  substantial  reasons  and  for 
good  cause  shown.  The  maxim,  stare  decisis , 
imperative  in  the  judicial  forum,  is  weighty 
and  persuasive  in  the  political  forum.  The 
men  of  1820,  in  fixing  the  northern  limit  of 
slavery  in  the  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
adopted  a  line  which  is  an  extension  of  the 
southern  boundary  of  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri.  They  acted  upon  the  belief  that  its 
existence  in  those  States  was  not  called  for  by 
their  climate  or  staples,  and  that  its  extension 
into  similar  latitudes,  under  national  authori¬ 
ty,  should  be  forever  interdicted.  This  was 
the  judgment  of  the  men  of  1820,  which  they 
embodied  in  a  solemn  and  memorable  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question,  and  which,  during  an 
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entire  generation,  has  commanded  the  univer¬ 
sal  assent  of  all  men  and  of  all  parties.  It  is 
now  proposed  to  reverse  this  judgment  of  our 
fathers,  to  undo  their  work,  and  to  carry  the 
negro  race  and  the  system  of  slavery  to  the 
north,  instead  of  pressing  them  southward. 

The  question  of  slavery  has  many  aspects, 
and  indeed,  is  inexhaustible  in  the  topics  whicn 
it  presents  for  discussion.  Upon  the  present 
occasion,  I  propose  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  upon  the  in¬ 
terests  of  free  labor  in  the  northern  and  west¬ 
ern  States,  and  upon  the  numbers  and  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  negro  race,  by  the  northerly  di¬ 
rection  now  attempted  to  be  given  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  race. 

In  the  present  age  of  free  commercial  inter¬ 
course,  nations  have  a  direct  and  immediate 
interest  in  the  productive  systems  of  each 
other ;  an  interest,  however,  varying  with  their 
relative  positions. 

Thus,  New  England,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
interest,  and  aside  from  considerations  of  gen¬ 
eral  humanity  and  benevolence,  might  view 
with  indifference,  or  even  complacency,  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  labor,  which,  however  wasteful 
of  life,  and  however  stained  with  cruelty,  yet 
enables  Cuba  and  other  tropical  regions,  to 
furnish  in  abundance  and  at  low  prices,  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  she  is  a  large  purchaser  and  con¬ 
sumer.  In  this  case  New  England  does,,  in 
fact,  share  the  profits  of  a  sin,  without  sharing 
either  its  guilt,  or  its  dangers. 

New  England  cannot  view,  and  has  not 
viewed,  with  equal  complacency,  that  social 
organization  out  of  which  arises  what  is  called 
the  pauper  labor ”  of  Europe.  She  feels  the 
pressure  of  it,  in  the  competition  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  and  has  insisted  upon  pro¬ 
tection  against  it  by  tariffs.  Ine  cheapness 
of  slave’ labor  engaged  in  raising  sugar,  enures 
to  her  benefit ;  the  cheapness  of  English  labor, 
engaged  in  manufacturing  cotton,  interferes 
in  "the  markets  of  the  world  with  her  own 
productions. 

So  intimate,  indeed,  are  the  relations  oi  even 
distant  nations  in  these  latter  days,  and  so 
wide-reaching  are  the  influences  of  modern 
commerce,  that  the  serf  system  of  eastern  Eu¬ 
rope  is  felt  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 
The  grains  of  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  are 
produced  at  prices,  and  brought  to  Odessa  by 
methods  of  transportation,  impossible  if  labor 
was  paid,  and  sold  there  at  rates  which  affect 
the  markets  and  profits  of  the  farmers  of  "Wis¬ 
consin. 

England  has  numerous  and  extensive  inter- 
tropical  colonies,  of  which,  she  is,  indeed,  not 
merely  the  political  sovereign,  but  to  a  large 
extent,  through  her  citizens,  the  proprietor. 
Negro  slavery  having  been  abolished  in  these 
colonies,  they  find  themselves,  itis  said,  unable 
to  compete  with  other  tropical  regions  in 
which  negro  slavery  is  still  retained:  and  to 
this  fact,  rather  than  to  any  special  philan¬ 
thropy,  many  attribute  the  efforts  of  England 
to  abolish  negro  slavery  elsewhere,  as  well  as 
in  her  own  colonies.  It  cannot  be  doubtful, 
that  such  considerations  do  somewhat  influ- 
oi toe  the  present  policy  of  England,  but  at  the 


same  time,  it  would  be  most  uncandid  and  most 
ungenerous  to  deny,  that  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tribution  by  the  British  people  of  twenty  mil¬ 
lions  sterling,  towards  the  liberation  of  the 
black  race  in  their  colonies,  was  a  great  and 
most  signal  act  of  humanity  and  benevolence. 
Let  it  be  conceded  even,  that  the  act  was  un¬ 
wise  and  that  its  consequences  have  been  dis¬ 
astrous  ;  still,  of  unquestionable  purity  in  its 
motive,  and  elevated  even  to  sublimity  by  the 
sacrifices  it  involved,  it .  must  ever  stand  an 
imperishable  monument  to  the  honor  of  the 
British  race,  and  indeed,  of  human  nature. 

Negro  slavery  being  established  in  fifteen 
of  the  States  of  this  Union,  whose  area  is 
851  508  square  miles,  while  the  area  of  the 
sixteen  free  States  is  only  612,597  square  miles, 
it  is  evident,  considering  the  absolute  freedom 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  States, 
that  that  system  of  labor  does,  or  may,  exert 
a  decisive  and  controlling  influence  upon  the 
interests  of  free  labor,  ihat  it  does  so,  in  re¬ 
ference  to  free  labor  within  the  slave  States 
themselves,  producing  a  lamentable  degree. ol 
degradation  among  the  poorer  whites,  is  quite 
notorious.  And  a  little  examination  will  show, 
that  it  does  now  act .  to  some  extent  in  the 
same  direction  upon  free  labor  in  tne  free 
States,  and  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
its  further  action  in  that  direction  may  be¬ 
come  most  seriou|. 

So  far  as  the  slave  labor  of  the  southern 
States  has  been  directed,  as  it.  mainly  has  been 
in  times  past,  to  the  production  oi  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice  and  sugar — it  is  not  easy  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  northern  laborer  has  been  oth¬ 
erwise  than  benefitted  by  it,  in  the  cheapening 
of  those  important  and  essential  articles  of 
universal  consumption.  Indeed,  southern  vv  li¬ 
ters  affirm,  with  no  little  petulance,  that  their 
slaves  have  worked  heretofore  for  the  north, 
and  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of.  the 
south  and  a  just  punishment  for  the  abolition¬ 
ists  to  work  them  hereafter,  to  some  extent, 
aqainst  the  north,  in  factories,  in  which,  it  is 
well  established,  that  the  negro  is  a  servicea- 
able  laborer. 

So  far  as  this  is  threatened  as  a  mere  matter 
of  retriliatian  against  the  north,  we  need  attach 
little  importance  to  it.  It  has  been  well  said, 
that  men  resort  to  hard  words  and  sometimes 
to  hard  blows,  but  never  build  houses,  m  a 
passion.  If  the  southern  slaves  are  ever  worm¬ 
ed  largely  in  factories,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
hostility  to  the  north,  but.  because,  with  in¬ 
creasing  density  of  population,  such  a  i y e r 
sion  of  a  portion  of  them  from  agriculture 
may  be  found  profitable.  Such  a  contingency 
is  neither  distant  or  improbable,  and  it  be¬ 
hooves  the  north  to  look  the  approaching  evil 
fairly  in  the  face.  Some  means  may,  perhaps, 
be  found  to  avert  it,  and  even  if  it  be  mevita- 
ble,  it  is  no  part  of  manly  wisdom  to  shut  our 

03  In  Considering  this  matter,  i  t  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  expense  of  the  labor,  ot  slaves 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  hire  paid  to  the 
owners,  and  the  cost  ot  supporting  and  man¬ 
aging  the  slaves  themselves,  xhe  fir  A  item 
that  of  the  hire  paid  to  the  owners,  is  at  thu 
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time  exceedingly  high.  It  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  a  proportion  to  the  market  price  of 
slaves',  which  has  greatly  increased  of  late 
years,  being  now  six  times  as  great  as  it  was 
in  1790.  This  item  is  to  be  reckoned,  even 
where  slaves  are  worked  by  their  owners,  tie- 
cause  they  thereby  forego  what  they  would 
receive  by  hiring  them  out.  What  may  be 
the  future  course  of  the  prices  of  slaves,  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  and  will  depend  upon 
events.  The  received  opinion  is,  both  at  the 
north  and  south,  that  with  increasing  num¬ 
bers,  their  market  value  will  fall,  and  this 
must,  certainly  happen,  unless  either  a  more 
considerable  proportion  of  them  be  diverted 
to  mining  and  manufacturing,  or  unless  the 
agricultural  area  upon  which  they  are  worked 
is  constantly  enlarged.  There  are  no  pruden¬ 
tial  checks  operating  to  restrain  the  expansion 
of  that  species  of  population,  and  in  the  end, 
their  labor  must,  in  the  circumstances  suppo¬ 
sed,  be  obtainable  at  the  cost,  or  possibly  a 
little  more  than  the  cost,  of  supporting  and 
governing  them.  To  this  complexion  it  must 
come  at  last. 

Just  in  proportion  as  the  two  systems  of 
labor,  slave  and  free,  come  in  contact  with 
each  other  by  being  directed  to  the  same  pur¬ 
suits,  just  in  that  proportion  must  the  free 
laborers  of  the  North  and  West  be  brought 
within  the  range  of  that  latal  influence,  which 
now  acts  with  direct  and  unmitigated  force 
upon  the  great  mass  of  the  whites  at  the  South. 

In  his  essay  upon  Manufactures  in  the  South 
and  West,  Mr.  Tarver  of  Missouri,  says: 

“  Without  entering  into  a  comparison  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  nominal  p'rice  of  labor  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  whatever  the  price 
may  be,  none  can  produce  any  given  article  as  cheap 
with  hired  labor,  as  he  who  owns  it  himself.  In  the 
latter  case  the  labor  is  so  much  capital  in  hand,  and 
it  is  not  so  much  a  question  with  the  owner  whether 
lie  can  produce  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  any  other  given 
article,  as  low  as  it  can  be  produced  in  England,  or 
in  Massachusetts,  but  whether  by  applying  his  labor 
to  the  production  of  the  cloth,  or  other  article,  he 
can  make  it  more  profitable  than  he  can  by  using  it 
in  agriculture.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  how  low 
others  can  produce  the  article ;  he  can  produce  it 
lower  still  so  long  as  it  is  the  best  use  that  he  can  make 
of  his  labor,  and  so  long  as  his  labor  is  worth  keeping. 
It  is  upon  this  principle,  that  the  Southwest  is  des¬ 
tined  to  monopolize  the  manufacture  of  the  whole 
cotton  crop  of  the  United  States.” 

The  slave  owner  and  the  free  laborer,  so  far 
as  they  are  engaged  in  producing  the  same 
articles,  being  direct  competitors  with  each 
other,  and  the  power  of  the  slave  owner  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  competition  being  regulated  and 
measured  by  the  rate  at  which  his  slaves  can 
be  maintained  in  a  condition  of  efficiency;  it 
becomes  important  to  have  clear  and  'exact 
ideag  as  to  what  this  rate  actually  is.  No 
question  can  be  more  interesting,  than  that  of 
the  true  cost  of  a  species  of  labor,  which  does 
now  actually  control  the  condition  of  the  non- 
property  holding  whites  of  the  South,  and 
which  may  hereafter  regulate  the  wages  of 
the  workingmen  of  the  North  and  West. 

In  De  Bow’s  Industrial  Resources  of  the 
South  and  West,  volume  I,  page  .150,  will  be 
found  an  estimate  by  “  a  practical  cotton  planter 


of  Louisiana of  the  following  items  of  ex¬ 
pense,  on  a  cotton  plantation  with  100  slaves: 

Medicines,  Doctor’s  bills,  &c . $250.0 b 

To  clothe  100  slaves,  shoe  them,  furnish 
bedding,  sacks  for  gathering  corn,  &c . . .  750.0? 

A  writer  in  the  Carolinian  newspaper,  quo¬ 
ted  in  the  same  work  of  De  Bow,  vol.  1,  page 
101,  gives  the  following  statement  of  certain 
items  of  expense,  on  a  plantation  with  forty 
slaves : 

Medicine  and  medicinal  attendance . $30.00 


Blankets,  30  in  number,  at  $1.12>£  each _  33.75 

Shoes,  25  pairs,  at  $1.25  per  pair .  31.25 

Cotton  osnaburgs,  300  yards,  at  3  cents  per  , 

yard . . .  24.00 

Sait,  6  sacks,  at  $2.00  each . . .  12.00 

Sugar  and  coffee  for  sick,  75  lbs.,  at  10  cents 
per  lb .  .  7. bl¬ 


it  is  stated  in  reference  to  this  plantation 
that  uthe  winter  but  not  summer  clothing  tvai 
manufactured  at  the  place.”  There  are  no  other 
items  in  the  account,  of  expense  incurred  in 
feeding,  or  clothing  the  slaves.  The  items 
put  down  amount  to  $138.25,  being  $3.46  to 
each  slave. 

Solon  Robinson,  quoted  in  the  same  work 
of  De  Bow,  gives  the  following  items  of  the 
expense  of  supporting  254  slaves,  independent 


of  the  food  raised  by  themselves,  on  Colonel 
Williams’  plantation,  Society  Hill,  S.  C.: 

Medical  attendance,  $1.25  per  head . $317.50 

200  pairs  of  shoes . 175.00 

Annual  supply  of  hats .  100.00 

Bill  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth .  810.00 

100  cotton  comforters,  in  lieu  of  bed  blan- . 
kets .  125.00 


100  oil-clothe  capotes  (New-York  cost) ....  87.50 

Calico  dress  and  handkerchief  for  each  wo¬ 
man  and  girl  (extra  of  other  clothing). . .  82.00 

Christmas  presents,  given  in  lieu  of  “  ne¬ 


gro  crop.” . 175.00 

50  sacks  of  salt .  30.00 

400  gallons  of  molasses .  100.00 

3  kegs  tobacco,  $60  ;  2  bbls.  flour  $10 .  70.00 


2,122.00 

This  makes  an  average  of  $8.35  to  each  slave. 

Mr.  Robinson  gives  also,  the  following  items 
of  expense  on  the  plantation  of  Robert  Mon¬ 
tague,  Esq.,  Alabama,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  slaves  : 

Medical  bill,  average,  not  exceeding . $  40.00 

Blankets,  hats  and  shoes  (other  clothing  all 
homemade) .  250.00 

A  “Mississippi  Planter”  (Indust.  Resources, 
vol.  2,  page  331,)  says: 

“  I  allow  for .  each  hand  that  works  out,  four 
pounds  of  clear  meat,  and  one  peck  of  meal  per 
week.” 

Another  writer  on  the  “  Management  of  Ne¬ 
groes,”  (Ind.  Resources,  vol.  2,  page  333,)  says : 

“  What  is  sufficient  food?  For  as  there  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  practice,  there  must  be  also  in  opinion 
among  owners.  The  most  common  practice  is  to 
allow  each  hand  that  labors,  w'hether  man,  woman, 
or  child,  (for  a  boy  or  girl  ten  years  old  or  over,  who 
is  healthy  and  growing  rapidly,  will  eat  quite  as 
much  as  a  full  grown  man  or  woman,)  three  and 
a-haif  pounds  bacon,  if  middling,  or  four  pounds  if 
shoulder,  per  week,  and  bread  at  will;  or  if  allow¬ 
anced  in  this  also,  a  peck  of  meal  is  usually  thought 
sufficient.  With  plenty  of  vegetables,  this  allow¬ 
ance  is  quite  sufficient;  but  if  confined  to  meat  and 
bread,  negroes  who  work  hard  will  eat  a  peck  and 
a-half  of  meal  per  week.” 

A  “Small  Farmer,”  (Industrial  Resources, 
vol.  2,  page  336,)  says: 


A 
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“  I  think  four  pounds  of  clear  meat  [per  week] 
is  too  much.  I  have  negroes  here  that  have  had 
only  half  a  pound  [per  day]  each  for  twenty  years, 
and  they  bid  fair  to  outlive  their  master.” 

A  “  Virginian ”  from  Matthews  County,  has 
furnished  estimates  for  the  Albany  Cultivator, 
which  I  find  quoted  in  the  Review  for  the 
South  and  West,  vol.  3,  page  271.  He  esti¬ 
mates  clothing  and  taxes  for  twenty  field 
hands,  men,  women  and  boys,  at  ten  dollars, 
and  their  food  at  twenty  dollars,  each  per 
annum. 

In  an  Address  delivered  before  the  South 
Carolina  Institute,  in  1850,  Gov.  Hammond 
sliys : 


“Our  Northern  brethren  have  one,  to  mention 
only  one,  fatal  and  ominous  disqualilication  for  car¬ 
rying  such  a  contest  [with  Great  Britain  for  manu¬ 
facturing  supremacy]  to  extremes.  With  them, 
owing  to  their  social  and  political  condition,  the 
tendency  of  wages  is  constantly  to  rise.  If  they  are 
lowered  much,  or  lowered  long,  the  security  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  at  an  end.  They  can  substitute  no  labor 
for  that  which  is  virtually  entitled  to  suffrage,  and 
their  governments,  controlled  by  those  who  live  by 
wages,  have  no  power  to  protect  capital  against  the 
demands  of  labor,  however  unjust.  In  the  South, 
it  is  wholly  different.  *  *  *  The  great  item  of  cost 
in  manufacturing,  next  to  the  raw  material,  is  that 
of  labor.  And  the  final  result  of  the  great  struggle 
for  the  control  and  enjoyment  of  the  most  important 
industrial  pursuit  of  the  world,  will  probably  depend 
on  its  comparative  cheapness.  *  *  *  *  In  England, 
factory  labor  is  now  limited  by  law  to  sixty  hours  a 
week.  In  our  Northern  States,  the  average  of  availa¬ 
ble  weekly  labor  is  estimated  at  seventy-three  and  a 
half  hours.  *  *  *  The  steady  heat  of  our  summers 
is  not  so  prostrating  as  the  short,  but  frequent  bursts 
of  northern  summers.  If  driven  to  that  necessity, 
there  is  no  doubt  we  can  extend  our  hours  of  labor  be¬ 
yond  any  of  our  rivals.  The  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Southern  laborer  are  not  near  so  great  as  those  of 
one  in  Northern  latitudes.  Corn  and  bread  and 
bacon,  as  much  as  the  epicure  may  sneer  at  them, 
with  fresh  meat  only  occasionally,  and  a  moderate 
use  of  garden  vegetables,  will,  in  this  region  at  least,, 
give  to  the  laborer  greater  strength  of  muscle  and 
eoustitutiomenable  him  to  undergo  more  fatigue, and 
insure  him  longer  life  and  more  enjoyment  of  it, 
than  any  other  diet.  And  these,  indeed,  with  collee, 
constitute  the  habitual  food  of  the  great  body  of  the 
Southern  people.  Thirteen  bushels  of  corn,  worth 
now,  even  in  the  Atlantic  Southern  States  only 
about  $6  on  the  average,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  of  bacon,  or  its  equivalent,  worth  about  §9, 
is  an  ample  yearly  allowance  for  a  grown  person. 
Garden  vegetables  hear  no  price  except  in  cities. 
If  sugar  and  coffee  be  added,  $18,  or  at  most 
will  cover  the  whole  necessary  annual  cost  of 
supply  of  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  purchased 
iu  tne  market.  *  *  *  * 

In  an  article  upon  u  Sugar  Culture  in  the 
I  Vest  Indies’ ’  (Industrial  Resources,  volume  3, 
page  310,)  there  is  given  a  detailed  account 
of  the  operations  of  a  sugar  estate  in  Cuba, 
in  1846,  with  310  negroes.  Among  the  ex¬ 
penses  are  the  following,  and  they  are  all 
which  relate  to  the  support  of  the  negroes: 


Annual  consumption  of  meat  for  310  ne¬ 
groes,  140  lbs.,  at  $6  per  100  lbs . $2,604.00 

Annual  consumption  of  corn,  325  lbs.  per 

clay,  at  $1.20  per  100  lbs .  1,423-50 

300  mule  loads  of  plantains  at  75  cents.. .  600.00 

Clothing  at  $3.50  per  head .  1,035.00 

Salary  of  physician .  510.00 

Minor  expenses,  including  the  hospital 
and  medicine  bill . 2,143.00 


$8,365.50 

It  does  not  appear  how  much  of  this  last 
item  should  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
negroes,  but  including  the  whole  of  it,  the 
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average  amount  expended  for  the  food,  cloth¬ 
ing  and  medical  attendance  of  each  negro  is 
only  twenty-six  dollars  and  ninety-eight  and 
one-half  cents. 

In  an  account  of  another  sugar  plantation 
in  Cuba,  given  by  Dr.  Wurdeman,  the  clothing 
and  food  for  the  negroes  are  set  down  at  two 
dollars  each  per  annum,  without  giving  the 
items,  and  the  physician’s  bill  is  put  down  at 
two  dollars  each  per  annum. 

This  whole  question  of  the  cost  of  support¬ 
ing  slaves,  both  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  a 
matter  of  theory,  is  summed  up  by  Chancellor 
Harper  of  South  Carolina,  in  his  “ Memoir 
upon  Negro  Slavery’’  in  the  following  language : 

“If  the  income  of  every  planter  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  were  permanently  reduced  one-half,  or 
much  more  than  that,  it  would  not  take  one  jot  from 
the  support  and  comforts  of  the  slaves.  And  this 
can  never  be  materially  altered  until  they  shall  be¬ 
come  so  unprofitable  that  slavery  must  of  necessity 
be  abandoned.” 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  owners  of 
slaves  only  furnish  that  degree  and  amount  of 
support  which  are  necessary  to  maintain  their 
efficiency  and  numbers.  They  cannot  do  less 
than  this,  if  their  incomes  are  diminished ; 
they  will  not  do  more,  if  their  incomes  are 
doubled.  There  is  no  possibility  of  retrench¬ 
ment,  where  economy  has  already  done  its 
most  and  its  worst. 

The  housing  of  the  negro  is  upon  the  same 
scale  as  his  food  and  clothing.  The  negro 
cabin  hardly  figures  at  all  in  the  inventories 
of  plantation  stock. 

Nothing  being  expended  upon  the  education 
or  pleasures  of  the  negro ;  and  both  sexes  and 
nearly  all  ages  being  made  available  for  work ; 
the  cheapness  of  slave  labor  is  abundantly 
apparent.  A  woman  is  worth  in  the  field 
about  two-thirds  as  much  as  a  man,  and 
“ when  a  breeding  woman  gets  too  heavy  to  go  to 
the  field’’  she  may  be  made  otherwise  useful, 
as  explained  by  Southern  writers  upon  Rural 
Economy,  (see  Industrial  Resources,  volume  3, 
page  334.)  The  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the 
North  and  West  support  their  families  as  well 
as  themselves ;  they  are  not  content  to  have 
their  wives  follow  the  plough  ;  and  they  have 
children  at  school  to  feed  and  clothe.  All  this 
must  be  changed,  when  they  are  brought  fairly 
within  the  range  of  the  competition  of  the 
slave  owner. 

'  Of  the  six  hundred  and  seventy-three 
thousand  bales  of  cotton  manufactured  in  the 
United  States,  as  appears  by  document  57,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  eighty  thousand  were 
manufactured  during  the  last  year,  “ South  and 
West  of  Virginia and  mainly,  it  is  presumed, 
by  slave  labor.  It  is  not  understood  that  the 
amount  of  slave  labor  so  employed  has  much 
increased  within  four  or  five  years  past;  such 
increase  being  prevented  by  the  advancing 
rates  of  the  hire  of  negroes  for  agricultural 
purposes.  The  experiment,  however,  has  been 
tried  long  enough,  and  upon  a  scale  large 
enough,  to  demonstrate  the  adaptation  of  that 
species  of  labor  to  factories,  and  it  only  needs 
a  turn  of  events,  a  change  of  price  in  some  of 
the  products  of  agriculture,  to  precipitate  that 
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extensive  appropriation  of  it  to  such  and  sim¬ 
ilar  employments,  which  is  sure  to  come,  sooner 
or  later,  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  the 
enslaved  race.  The  time  predicted  by  Mr.  Tar¬ 
ver,  when  the  Southwest  will  u monopolize” 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United  States 
may  never  come;  but  it  is  no  idle  speculation 
to  suppose,  that  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
the  free  laborer  may  soon  begin  sensibly  to  feel 
the  competing  pressure  of  the  slave  owner. 

Another  matter,  not  more  certain,  but  estab¬ 
lished  by  a  longer  experience  and  more  uni¬ 
versally  acknowledged  to  be  true,  is  the  supe¬ 
rior  cheapness  of  the  enslaved  negro  in  the 
simpler  operations  of  agriculture,  in  any  lati¬ 
tude  in  which  the  black  race  will  thrive,  over 
any  species  of  free  labor.  Conceding  the  full 
force  of  the  fact,  that  wages  are  a  better  stimu¬ 
lus  to  industry  than  the  lash,  it  is  still  im¬ 
possible  for  the  free  laborer  to  maintain  the 
contest  with  a  race,  so  hardy  in  their  own 
proper  climate,  so  docile,  and  so  cheaply  sup¬ 
ported.  Dr.  Franklin  invited  his  enemy  to 
dine  with  him,  and  after  sharing  with  him  a 
bowl  of  milk,  admonished  him  that  one  able 
to  live  always  with  such  simplicity,  was  not 
easily  to  be  got  rid  of  as  a  competitor  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  slave  owners  of  the  South  may, 
with  equal  triumph,  point  the  whole  world  to 
the  bill  of  fare  of  their  laborers,  and  exult 
with  Gov.  Hammond,  that  they  can  outwork 
even  the  “ pauper  labor  ”  of  Europe. 

In  contrasting  free  labor  with  slave  labor, 
and  claiming  superiority  for  the  former  over 
the  latter,  we  naturally  think  of  free  labor  as 
it  actually  exists  at  the  North  and  West,  where 
it  is  educated  and  intelligent.  But  free  labor 
is  not  necessarily  either,  nor  is  it  in  fact  either, 
except  under  the  condition  of  being  fairly 
paid.  When  its  remuneration  is  lowered  by 
successive  gradations,  as  it  must  be  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  competition  of  slave  labor,  the 
freeman  ceases  to  be  educated,  or  intelligent, 
or  to  have  any  superiority  to  the  negro  except 
that  of  race.  And  this  point  is  reached  con¬ 
siderably  before  wages  sink  to  the  equivalent 
of  the  support  required  by  the  slave,  because 
slavery,  wfith  all  its  faults  and  mischiefs,  does 
yet  save  its  subjects  by  the  strong  hand  of 
coercion  from  many  vices  which  waste  the 
means  and  energies  of  the  freeman.  It  is  of 
no  avail,  therefore,  that  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  free  labor  may  be  an  overmatch  for  slave 
labor,  because  in  truth,  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  free  labor  cannot  coexist  with  slavery, 
slave  labor  wins  the  victory,  not  merely  by 
its  own  strength,  but  by  weakening  and  de¬ 
teriorating  free  labor. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  wealth  is  more 
rapidly  augmented  under  free,  than  under 
slave  systems,  and  that,  in  a  large  sense,  free 
labor  is  cheaper  than  slave  labor.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  laborer  to  the  minimum  of  physical 
subsistence,  is  the  philosophy  of  Gov.  Ham¬ 
mond  and  of  the  South.  A  better  philosophy, 
even  for  capital,  is  to  pay  the  laborer  a  rate  of 
wages  which  will  uphold  his  self-respect  and 
educate  his  family.  Slave  labor,  like  many 
other  cheap  things,  is  dear  in  the  end.  But  al¬ 
though  exhausting  and  impoverishing  in  all 


'  its  results  and  all  its  influences,  it  is  irresisti¬ 
bly  and  unmistakably  cheaper,  when  applied 
to  the  ruder  processes  of  agriculture,  than  free, 
labor,  which  it  overpowers  and  reduces  to  its 
own  level.  This  gift  of  cheapness,  which  is 
its  only  recommendation,  is,  in  truth,  its  most 
fatal  characteristic,  because  cheap  labor  im¬ 
plies  an  uneducated  laborer,  general  ignorance, 
an  absence  of  the  arts  and  universal  impov¬ 
erishment.  In  the  energetic  language  made 
use  of  in  1832  by  Hon.  C.  J.  Faulkner,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  Congress  from  Virginia,  uit 
banishes  free  white  labor;  it  exterminates  the  me¬ 
chanic ,  the  artisan ,  the  manufacturer ;  it  deprives 
them  of  occupation;  it  deprives  them  of  bread; 
it  converts  the  energy  of  a  community . into  indo¬ 
lence;  its  power  into  imbecility ;  its  efficiency  into 
weakness 

Whether  or  not  it  be,  as  Gov.  Hammond 
supposes,  ua  fatal  and  ominous  disqualification  ” 
that  the  governments  of  the  Northern  and 
Western  States  are  “  controlled  by  those  who 
live  by  wages,”  and  that  under  their  u  social 
and  political  condit  ion ,  the  tendency  of  wages  is 
constantly  to  rise,”  while  u  in  the  South  it  is 
wholly  different ;”  it  is  nevertheless  the  system 
and  condition  under  which  we  choose  to  live, 
and  which  we  are  bound  to  protect  against 
the  inevitable  and  eternal  antagonism  of  slave 
labor.  In  human  affairs,  the  final  arbitrament 
is  that  of  power,  and  if  the  philosophy  of  the 
South  was  as  sound,  as  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
false  and  shallow,  it  Avould  still  be  a  question 
of  opposing  interests,  and  the  weaker  must 
go  to  the  wall.  The  system  of  reducing  the 
laborer  to  a  bare  subsistence,  is  hostile  to  the 
individual  and  personal  well-being  of  thegreat 
mass  of  the  fifteen  millions  of  people  who  wield 
the  political  control  of  the  free  States;  and  it 
will  be  passing  strange  if  they  do  not  so  wield 
it  as  to  protect  themselves  and  their  own. 

If  slavery  was  removed  to  the  extreme 
South,  and  confined  to  cotton,  sugar  and  rice, 
it  would,  at  any  rate,  not  oppress  white  labor 
by  its  disastrous  competition.  But  in  the 
Northern  slave  States,  it  is  directed  to  the  same 
agricultural  productions  as  in  the  free  States. 
The  white  free  man  in  Pennsylvania,  who 
raises  wheat,  works  against  the  black  slave  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  who  does  -the  same 
thing.  The  producers  of  pork  and  corn  at  the 
West,  encounter  a  similar  competition  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Missouri.  At  a  period  of  high 
prices,  under  which  the  owner  of  the  slave 
receives  a  large  hire  for  him,  and  under  which 
the  free  laborer  receives  large  wages,  this  com¬ 
petition  is  not  felt,  and  perhaps  not  thought 
of.  But  the  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri 
owners  of  slaves  must  work  them  when  prices 
fall,  and  the  free  laborers  of  the  adioining 
States  will  then  realize  the  full  severity  of 
slave  competition. 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republi¬ 
can,  writing  from  Pike  county,  Missouri,  ad¬ 
joining  Illinois,  and  only  separated  from  it  by 
the  Mississippi  river,  gives  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rates  at  which  negroes  w’ere  sold 
and  hired  there  on  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1856:— 
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‘  Mr.  Editor 'Negro  men  sold  on  yesterday  at 
the  following  prices:  $1,365,  $ i ,542,  $1,405,  $1,215, 
$1,275.  These  jnen  were  common  crop  hands,  rang¬ 
ing  from  SO  to  45  years  of  age.  Women  brought 
from  eight  to  nine  hundred  dollars,  and  one  went 
as  high  as  $1,040  ;  another  as  high  as  $1 ,753.  These 
two  last  good  house  servants  and  seamstresses.  The 
women  bringing  $800  ana  $1)00  were  over  middle  age. 

<•  While  negroes  sold  for  these  prices,  they  hired 
at  corresponding  rates-  Common  {arm  hands,  young 
and  likely,  hired  for  $220  to  $232;  beys  of  15  and  17 
years  of  age,  or  thereabouts,  hired  lor  $140  and  $150 
— in  every  instance  the  individual  hiring,  and  not 
the  owner,  paying  all  charges  of  every  description.” 

With  these  rates  of  negro  hire  in  Missouri, 
the  farmers  and  laborers  of  Iowa  and  Illinois, 
who  own  themselves,  may  receive  good  wages. 
But  such  rates  cannot  be  permanent,  and  when 
they  fall, .the  wages  of  adjacent  free  labor  must 
tall  in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Over  slavery  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the 
nation  has  not  now,  and  never  had,  any  con¬ 
trol,  and  the  evil  is  easier  borne,  because  we 
may  feel  that  we  did  not  cause  it  by  our  own 
act  or  neglect.  The  Pennsylvania  laborer, 
who  now  encounters  the  competition  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  blacks  in  producing  wheat,  and  who 
will  encounter  it  in  producing*  coal  and  iron, 
may  console  himself  that  the  mischief  is  not 
imputable,  either  to  himself,  or  to  his  fathers. 
It  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  Missouri,  where,  if 
the  North  and  West  had  exhibited  more  firm¬ 
ness  in  1820,  there  would  not  now  be  a  single 
slave.  Or  even  if  the  men  of  that  day  had 
insisted  upon  the  least  restrictive  of  the  two 
measures  proposed,  and  had  prohibited  the 
further  immigration  of  slaves  into  Missouri; 
the  ten  thousand  then  there  would,  at  the 
most,  have  grown  to  twenty  thousand  by 
natural  increase,  instead  of  beiug,  as  they  ac¬ 
tually  are,  one  hundred  thousand  by  natural 
increase  and  importation.  Something  would 
have  been  gained,  if  the  Northern  boundary 
of  Missouri  had  been  pushed  South  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  river.  As  it  is,  slavery 
is  carried  up  to  the  latitude  of  40°  307,  where, 
on  any  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  no  right  to 
go. 

In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  discussion, 
it  is  not  inappropriate  to  observe  that  in  many 
of  the  States  in  which  the  system  of  peniten¬ 
tiaries  exists,  very  considerable  objection  has 
been  made  to  the  employment  of  their  inmates 
in  trades  and  handicrafts,  in  which  they  would 
compete  with  honest  citizens.  In  some  of  the 
States,  if  parties  have*  not  been  formed  upon 
this  question,  certainly  candidates  for  office 
have  been  interrogated  in  reference  to  it,  and 
it  has  entered  as  an  active  element  into  the' 
popular  elections  If  this  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  workingmen  of  the  competition  of  a  few 
hundred  persons  condemned  to  penal  servi¬ 
tude,  was  natural  and  justifiable,  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  it  immeasurably  greater  exists  in  the 
competition  of  the  three  millions  ot  persons 
condemned  to  perpetual  servitude  in  the  South¬ 
ern  States. 

I  have  thus  far  endeavored  to  satisfy  you, 
that  the  attempt  being  made  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  dynasty  now  in  power,  to  bring 
slavery  northward,  will,  if  successful,  depress 
and  degrade  the  free  labor  of  the  North  and 
West,  by  subjecting*  it  to  slave  competition  in 


the  production  of  the  same  staples.  I  will 
now  endeavor  to  satisfy  you  that  this  north¬ 
ward  direction  of  slavery,  if  not  arrested  and 
prevented,  must  result  in  a  marked  increase  of 
the  aggregate  of  slaves,  and  must  thereby 
enlarge  an  evil  already  so  gigantic  as  to  seem 
hopeless  and  irremediable. 

Certainly,  it  can  require  no  elaboration  of 
reasoning,  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom  of  con¬ 
fining  the  blacks  to  those  latitudes  least  favora¬ 
ble  to  the  increase  of  the  human  species,  so  as 
to  give  the  greatest  scope  for  the  expansion  of 
the  superior  race  of  the  whites.  Above  a  cer¬ 
tain  parallel  of  latitude,  which  most  writers 
fix  at  35°,  the  tendency  of  the  species  is  to  in¬ 
crease  until  the  utmost  possible  limit  of  sub¬ 
sistence  is  reached ;  while  below  it,  numbers 
are  kept  down  by  tropical  diseases,  where  the 
means  of  subsistence  seem  to  be  illimitable. 
Precisely  where  the  line  is  may  be  doubtful — 
but  its  existence  is  certain.  “The  temperate 
North  has  always  been  the  hive  of  nations ; 
ojjicina gentium,  “if  the  subject  of  negro  slavery 
in  this  Union  bad  been  within  the  scope  of 
national  authority,  and  if  that  authority  had 
been  exercised  with  any  tolerable  discretion, 
the  black  race  would  now  be  small,  in  num¬ 
bers,  and  confined  to  pursuits  to  which  white 
labor  does  not  appear  to  be  adapted,  .  As  it  is, 
the  fecundity  of  the  negro  has  been  aided  and 
stimulated  by  the  admirable  climates  of  Mary¬ 
land  and  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and  it  is  at 
this  day  doubtful,  whether  we  are  not  about 
to  commit  as  a  crime  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
what  we  have  suffered  as  a  misfortune  East  of 
it;  whether  we  are  not  about  to  permit  there 
under  national  license  and  authority,  what  hits, 
been  forced  upon  us  here  by  the  coercion  ot 
State  sovereignty ;  the  appropriation  ot  the 
finest  regions  and  the  ’tnost  salubrious  cli¬ 
mates  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  a  race, 
which  is  the  shame  and  scandal  and  weakness 
of  our  country. 

It  has  been  shown  [see  H.  C.  Carey  on  the 
Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and  Foreign,]  that 
whereas  only  630.000  slaves  were  found  in  the 
British  West  India  Islands  and  Colouies  la 
the  tropical  regions  of  South  America  at  the 
period  of  emancipation,  2,000,000  of  .blacks 
had  been  imported  into  those  possessions  at 
various  times  from  Africa.  All  the  natural 
increase  and  two-thirds  of  the;  original*  im¬ 
portation  had  disappeared.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  the  slave  colonies  of  France  and 
Spain  in  the  same  latitudes.  These  results 
are  doubtless  attributable,  in  part,  to  the  lack 
of  females  among  the  negroes  brought  from 
Africa,  and  in  part,  perhaps,  to  a  treatment 
less  humane  than  is  experienced  by  the  black 
race  in  this  country.  But,  after  all,  they  are 
mainly  attributable  to  climate. 

This  is  illustrating  a  principle  by  an  ex¬ 
treme  ease.  There  is  no  part  of  this  Union 
where  any  such  destruction  of  the  black  race, 
as  has  been  witnessed  in  the  West  India  Is¬ 
lands,  is  likely  to  occur,  even  if  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  could  “be  regarded  as  desirable.  But  it 
is  certain,  that  the" fine  and  healthy  regions  of 
Virginia  are  the  breeding  grounds  which  sup¬ 
ply  laborers  for  the  sugar  plantations  of  Lou- 
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isiana;  it  is  certain  that  the  natural  increase 
of  the  blacks  is  much  more  rapid  in  the  North¬ 
ern  slave  States  than  in  the  extreme  South ; 
it  is-  certain,  in  line,  that  just  in  proportion  as 
we  crowd  slavery  toward  the  tropic,  we  shall 
diminish  the  number,  or  at  least  retard  the 
increase  of  the  number,  of  the  blacks.  The 
sugar  regions  alone,  of  Florida,  Louisiana  and 
Texas,  are  sufficient  to  absorb  them,  and  this 
is  the  true  euthanasia  of  slavery.  It  was  this 
view  of  the  subject  which  reconciled  the  North 
to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In  truth  the 
question  of  slavery,  except  in  reference  to  the 
balance  of  political  power,  w'as  not  involved 
in  that  measure,  slavery  being  already  firmly 
established  in  Texas.  But  so  far  as  the 
question  of  the  extension  and  direction  of 
f  slavery  was  supposed  to  be  involved,  or 
might  possibly  be  involved  in  that  measure, 
tiie  people  of  the  North  were  well  content  to 
aid  in  giving  a  Southern  direction  to  slavery. 
Such  a  line  of  policy  accorded  with  their  old 
and  established  opinions ;  it  accorded  with 
the  ideas  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise;  it  accorded,  indeed, 
with  what  was  until  recently  the  general  ex¬ 
pectation  and  wish  of  the  country,  that  sla¬ 
very  would  disappear  from  Maryland,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  of  1854,  revolutionary  in  its  inception,  in 
the  practices  by  which  it  was  carried  through 
Congress,  and  in  the  incidents  which  have  at¬ 
tended  its  execution,  runs  counter  to  all  the 
old,  established  and  well  settled  opinions  of 
the  country,  North  and  South.  It  is  an  off¬ 
shoot  of  violent  and  dangerous  veiws  of 
modern  growth.  It  contemplates  a  complete 
reversal  of  the  entire  policjr  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  from  its  foundation.  It  proposes  to  push 
North  as  far  as  it  can  possibly  exist  and  with 
a  view  to  its  indefinite  duration  and  ascen¬ 
dancy,  an  odious  and  fatal  institution,  which 
our  fathers  through  nearly  three  generations 
have  systematically  labored  to  narrow,  to  limit, 
and  especially  to  divert  Southward  with  a 
view  to  its  ultimate  and  possible  extinction. 

If  the  negro  race  was  actually  es  tablished  in 
Kansas,  its  removal  South  might  be  objected 
to  as  inhumane.  But  in  determining  with 
which  of  two  races  we  will  people  a  new  and 
unoccupied  region,  we  are  unembarrassed  with 
any  such  consideration  as  that.  We  are  not 
perplexed  by  vested  rights,  or  vested  wrongs, 
and  can  consult  the  interests  of  one  race, 
without  the  fear  of  doing  an  injustice  to  the 
other. 

I  have  never  been  insensible  to  the  force  of 
the  appeal  made  by  the  Southern  States, 
against  being  left  to  be  overwhelmed,  without 
relief,  escape,  or  outlet,  by  the  accumulating 
numbers  of  their  blacks.  To  that  appeal  of 
alarm  and  despair,  eloquent  in  the  genuine 
and  unmistakeable  tones  of  nature,  no  man 
who  knows  the  true  condition  of  the  South, 
can  turn  a  deaf,  or  reluctant  ear.  If  fraternal 
counsel  and  fraternal  aid  can  avail  anything 
in  presence  of  this  great  misfortune,  never 
wras  there  a  call  for  them  more  urgent,  mov¬ 
ing  and  irresistible.  The  sun  in  all  his  cir¬ 
cuit  does  not  shine  upon  a  people,  over  whose 


future  hangs  a  more  portentous  and  impenetra¬ 
ble  gloom,  than  that  which  darkens  the  destiny 
of'  the  South  and  throws  ominous  shadows 
even  npon  its  present  life.  What  seent  to  be 
its  cries  of  anger,  are,  to  the  appreciating  ear, 
cries  of  distress,  wrung  from  the  tost  and 
distempered  fancies  of  suffering  and  disease. 

The  South  needs  outlets.  This  is  most  true. 
But  not  outlets  which  will  increase  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  mischief ;  not  outlets  which  will 
establish  new  sources  and  springs  of  the  fatal 
stream  ;  not  outlets  which  will  carry  the  dis¬ 
ease  to  new  regions  while  it  is  left  unmitiga¬ 
ted  in  its  old  seats.  Some  things  may  be  di¬ 
luted  by  being  diffused,  but  slavery  however 
scattered,  retains  everywhere  all  the  strength 
of  its  original  malignity.  Virginia  had  such 
an  outlet  in  Kentucky,  but  the  temporary  re¬ 
lief  has  long  since  become  only  a  duplication 
of  the  mischief.  Missouri,  in  its  turn,  instead 
of  being  a  market  for  slaves,  will  soon  com¬ 
pete  with  Virginia  and  Kentucky  in  breeding 
slaves.  If  the  policy  of  1854  is  persisted  in, 
this  breeding  ground  of  wretched  Africans 
will  stretch  uninterrupted  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  furnishing  to  the 
States  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  a  perennial 
supply,  and  securing  to  slavery  and  the  slave 
tracle  an  expansion  in  time  and  space,  amaz¬ 
ing  in  its  extent  and  inconceivable  in  its  con¬ 
sequences. 

The  South  needs  outlets.  This  is  most  true. 
But  outlets  not  merely,  or  mainly,  for  its 
blacks.  If  the  South  could  be  supposed  to 
be  absolutely  pent  up,  the  first  and  greatest 
danger  to  its  peculiar  social  organization 
would  come  from  the  side  of  the  whites,  upon 
the  great  mass  of  whom  that  organization 
bears  with  crushing  and  destructive  force. 
Revolutionary  outbreaks  are  common,  servile 
wars  are  rare,  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
The  slave  is  not  often  a  rebel.  Negro  slavery 
has  been  perfectly  secure  in  the  West  India 
Islands  and  in  inter-tropical  South  America, 
under  a  ratio  of  blacks  to  whites  many  fold 
greater  than  the  present  ratio  evea  in  South 
Carolina.  It  fell  in  St.  Domingo,  not  from  a 
preponderance  of  the  blacks,  but  f'ropi  the  in¬ 
terference  of  the  French  Assembly.  The 
slaveholder  fears  everybody,,  but  t  is  the 
white  man,  and  not  the  black  man  whom  he 
fears  and  has  reason  to  fear  as  his  first  enemy. 
The  legislation  of  all  the  Southern  States 
proves  it.  In  the  two  States  out  of  which 
this  District  was  formed,  the  legislative  power 
is  secured  to  the  slaveholders  as  against  the 
majority  of  the  whites,  by  constitutional 
gerrymanders.  In  most  of  the  Southern 
States,  the  power  to  touch  the  question  of 
slavery  is  taken  from  the  people  by  constitu¬ 
tional  prohibitions.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  was  reason  to 
apprehend  popular  movements  to  get  rid  of 
slavery.  The  doctrine  of  allowing  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  fashion  their  own  institutions,  which 
Southern  gentlemen  recommend  to  us  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  Kansas,  they  expressly  repudiate  at 
home.  Nobody  knows  better  than  you  do, 
with  what  indignant  unanimity  they  would 
scout  it.  if  attempted  to  be  applied  here,  with- 
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in  what  is  left  of  the  ten  miles  square.  The 
doctrine  is  limited  to  Kansas,  and  even  there, 
the  perplexing  commentary  of  its  practical 
application,  so  contradicts  and  obscures  the 
text,  as  to  render  it  unintelligible. 

Of  1,260,982  free  persons  born  in  Virginia, 
and  living  in  1850  in  the  United  States,  388,- 
059  or  a  fraction  short  of  31  per  cent,  lived 
out  of  Virginia.  Of  8,607.159  persons  born 
in  Ireland  and  living  in  1851,  the  number  of 
2,131,365.  or  a  fraction  short  of  25  per  cent, 
lived  out  of  Ireland.  (See  note.)  The  exodus 
of  the  Irish  has  astonished  the  world,  and  al¬ 
though  manifestly  attributable  in  part  to 
cramped  limits  and  crowded  population,  is 
justly  regarded  as  striking  evidence  of  British 
tyranny  and  misrule.  Yet  as  proved  by  the 
greater  proportion  of  free  persons  who  have 
tied  from  Virginia,  the  oppressions  of  the 
slave  system  are  more  unendurable,  than  all 
the  wrongs  which  Ireland  has  suffered  under 
a  government  established  ''by  conquest  and 
maintained  by  force  against  the  antagonisms 
of  religion  and  race.  Certainly,  this  amazing 
emigration  from  Virginia  is  not  due  to  com¬ 
pressed  limits,  or  exhausted  physical  resources. 
That  State  abounds  in  everything  except  peo¬ 
ple.  Virginia  is  decrepid  in  the  midst  of 
vigorous  nature,  poor  in  the  midst  of  over¬ 
flowing  wealth, 

“  Magnas  inter  opes  inopsJ’ 

No  fairer  or  ampler  heritage,  was  ever  wast¬ 
ed  and  impoverished  by  prodigal  possessors. 

I  have  spoken  first  of  Virginia,  because  she 
is  your  immediate  neighbor,  but  if  you  turn 
to  the  Carolinas,  you  will  find  that  the  same 
terrible  scourge  which  has  driven  off  31  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  has  driven  off 
34  per  cent,  of  the  free  people  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  slave  system  is  most  complete, 
it  has  driven  off  42  per  cent,  of  the  free  peo¬ 
ple.  The  new  slave  States  will,  in  their  turn, 
yield  to  the  same  pressure  which  has  already 
depopulated  the  old. 

If  the  egress  of  people,  white  and  black, 
from  Virginia,  could  be  supposed  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  prevented,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
that  the  stability  of  the  social  organization 
could  be  maintained  against  the  accumulating 
numbers  of  ignorant,  impoverished  and  bru¬ 
talized  whites.  With  the  courage  and  spirit 
of  freemen,  but  without  the  training  and  dis¬ 
cipline  and  reflection  essential  to  the  perma¬ 
nent  existence  of  freedom,  they  have  the  pre¬ 
cise  characteristics  to  render  them  fitting  and 
dangerous  instruments  of  revolutionary  lead¬ 
ers.  In  the  violent  subjugation  of  Kansas, 
this  class  of  people  in  Missouri  has  been  used 
by  and  for  the  slaveholders,  but  under  other 
circumstances  it  may  be  used  against  them.  I 
A  brute  force  like  this,  at  once  savage,  blind 
and  powerful,  is  a  threatening  and  ominous 
element  in  the  composition  of  a  political  com¬ 


munity.  It  is  a  subterranean  fire,  whose  ex¬ 
plosion  may  at  any  moment  overturn  the 
whole  edifice  of  society. 

I  repeat,  therefore,  that  the  South  needs  out¬ 
lets,  not  merely  or  mainly  for  its  blacks,  but 
is  vitally  interested  in  the  preservation  of  free 
territories,  as  places  of  refuge  for  its  whites, 
whose  accumulation  at  home,  with  all  the  in¬ 
vincible  circumstances  and  causes  of  social 
degradation  which  surround  them  there,  por¬ 
tends  the  gravest  dangers. 

In  every  point  of  view,  the  northern  direc¬ 
tion  which  it  was  the  sole  object  of  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  give  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery,  ought  to  provoke  resist¬ 
ance.  It  is  an  alarming  innovation  upon  old 
and  established  principles.  It  will  bring  slave 
labor  into  more  immediate  and  active  compe¬ 
tition  with  free  labor.  It  will  augment  the 
numbers  of  the  black  race,  and  render  the 
peaceful  extinction  of  slavery  forever  impossi¬ 
ble.  It  is  injurious  to  both  sections  of  the 
Union  and  to  both  the  races  which  inhabit  it. 

It  provokes  indignation  to  reflect  that  such 
a  measure,  big  with  incalculable  consequences 
affecting  the  destinies  of  a  continent  through 
indefinite  ages,  was  precipitated  upon  us  with¬ 
out  warning,  and  consummated  by  treachery 
to  the  free  States  on  the  part  of  individuals, 
who  command  no  respect,  either  by  their 
talents  or  their  characters,  and  who  had  no 
pretensions  to  places  which  they  occupied  only 
through  the  inattention  of  the  country.  Let 
it  console  us  to  know  that  the  mischief  is  not 
yet  irremediable,  and  that  it  will  only  become 
so,  by  the  deliberate  sanction  of  those  who 
are  to  be  affected  by  it. 


Note. — The  total  emigration  from  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  a  period  of  twenty-six  years, 
from  1845  to  1851,  assuming  that  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  came  to  the  United  States  via  the  British 
North  American  colonies,  was  distributed  as  fol¬ 


lows 

To  the  United  States . .  1,636,457 

To  British  colonies  and  other  places .  987,603 


As  there  were  found  living  in  1850,  in  the  United 
States,  1,340,812  persons  born  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  were  then  in 
“  British  colonies  and  other  places ”  807,000  persons 
born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Of  262,839  persons  born  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land,  found  in  Upper  Canada  in  1848,  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  by  a  census  that  54  per  cent,  were  born  in 
Ireland.  If  this  proportion  be  assumed  for  the  whole 
807,000  persons  in  the  “  British  Colonies  and  other 
places,”  it  would  give  435,780  as  the  number  born 
in  Ireland.  This  is,  however,  probably  too  large 
a  proportion,  as  tiie  per  ventage  of  Irish  born  is 
loss  among  the  emigrants  to  Australia,  than  among 
the  emigrants  to  the  British  North  American  Colo¬ 
nies.  We  have  thus  the  following  results  : — 


Whole  number  of  Irish  born  living  March, 

1851 . 8,607,159 

Irish  born  in  Great  Britain,  per  census  of 

March,  1851 .  733,866 

Irish  born  in  U.  States  per  census  of  1850.  961,719 

Irish  born  in  “  Britisli  colonies  and  oth ex- 

places”  .  435,780 

Irish  born  living  in  Ireland,  March,  1851 . .  6,475.794 


WHO  ARE  AND  WHO  MAY  BE  SLAVES  IN  THE  U.  STATES. 


FACTS  FOR  THE  PEOPLE. 

BY  GEO,  TV.  TVESTON". 

It  happened  once  to  the  writer,  in  a  railroad 
ear,  for  the  lack  of  other  reading,  to  be  driven  to 
the  study  of  the  advertisements  in  the  semi-week¬ 
ly  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer,  of  February  27,  1855. 
The  advertisements  of  runaway  slaves  were  found 
to  be  numerous,  and  they  deserve  attention,  as 
showing  of  what  races  the  slaves  at  the  South  are 
made  up. 

G.  R.  Gibbons  advertises  “Lucretia,”  as  of  a 
lLdark  brozvn  color” 

Henry  Bowers  advertises  “Mary  Ann  ”  as  of 
“dark  complexion  .” 

Jones  &  Sclater  advertise  two  runaways,  “Bob” 
and  “Joe.”  Of  Bob  it  is  said  that  he  “w  of  a  dark 
orange  complexion.”  Of  Joe  it  is  said,  that  “he  is 
about  the  same  color,  perhaps  a  little  lighter .” 

.Haxwell  &  Co.  advertise  “Otwav,”  describino- 
him  as  having  a  “ complexion  not  very  black” 

Wm  Gray  advertises  “William,”  described  as 
a  udark  brown  mulatto .” 

.  T-  H-  Smith,  jailor  of  Charlotte  county,  adver¬ 
tises  the  committed  runaway  “Paul,”  stating  that 
“said  negro' s  color  is  dark?' 

E.  H,  Stokes  advertises  two  runaways,  “'Lemu¬ 
el  Johnson’ ’  and  “Sam.”  Lemuel  Johnson  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “a  tall  blade  fellow”  The  color  of  Sam 
is  not  given. 

J.  Lucius  Davis  advertises  “George,”  u color 
black.” 

A  runaway  from  the  Byrd  plantation,  “  Major,” 
is  described  as  of  uginger-cake  color.” 

E.  Fontaine  advertises  “Reuben”  as  of  “ black 
•complexion.” 

John  J.  W  arth  advertises  three  runaways,  ex¬ 
hibiting  a  regular  gradation  of  colors,  as  follows: 

1.  “  Billy  Drew,”  ua  dark  mulatto.” 

2.  “  Ned,”  “  a  black  negro.” 

3.  “Mat,”  “ a  very  black  negro .” 

A  l unaway,  “  Phil,”  is  advertised  as  belonging 
to  the  estate  of  Wm.  Gooch,  and  is  spoken  of  as 
follows: — 

fhe  said  negro  is  nearly  white ,  with  eyes  blue 
hair  a  littte  curly,  is  almost  5  feet  10  inches  high, 
not  more  than  20  years  old.  It  is  believed  he  will  en¬ 


deavor  to  make  his  way  to  a  free  State ,  as  he  can 
anywhere  pass for  a  white  man.” 

These  are  all  the  runaways  advertised  in  that 
paper.  They  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  in  all 
the  cases  with  a  single  exception,  the  color  is  giv¬ 
en.  This  is  common  in  all  Southern  advertise¬ 
ments  of  that  character.  It  does  not  seem  to  be 
assumed  that  a  slave  is  black,  but  if  such  is  the 
fact,  it  is  so  stated.  In  the  advertisements  quoted 
above,  the  black  color  is  rather  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  Of  the  sixteen  runaways,  taking  color 
as  the  test  of  race,  not  exceeding  four  can  have 
been  of  pure  African  stock,  and  one  appears  not 
to  have  been  distinguishable  from  the  pure  Cauca¬ 
sian. 

The  writer  has  before  him  the  Daily  Baltimore 
Sun,  of  July  31,  1856,  which  has  six  advertise¬ 
ments  of  this  description. 

T.  B.  Robertson  advertises  six  runaways,  giving 
descriptions  of  height,  &c.,  and  adding,  “  all  are 
different  shades  of  black.” 

Wm.  Coulbourn  advertises  “  James  Henry,”  aa 
of  udark  chesnut  color.” 

Susan  Goor  advertises  “Robert,”  “a  colored  boy  I* 

Wm.  B.  Hill  advertises  “Charles  Sprigg”  de¬ 
scribed  aa  ublack.” 

Lawrence  Posey  advertises  “Madison”  as  “of 
chesnut  color! 

P.  R.  Edelen  advertises  “Joe,”  as  “a  dull  mulat¬ 
to,  with  grey  eyes.” 

These  Southern  advertisements,  of  which  the 
writer  has  many  before  him,  are  very  acute  in 
their  distinctions  of  color.  “  Yellow  but  not  a  mu¬ 
latto;”  “cinnamon  color;”  “ bright  mulatto;”  “ ginger 
bread  color;”  “  about  the  color  of  a  ginger  cake;”  these 
are  samples. 

It  is  not  true,  in  law,  or  in  fact,  that  the  condition 
of  slavery  at  the  South,  is  confined  to  the  African 
race.  The  principle  of  American  slavery  which, 
distinguishes  it  from  the  slavery  of  patriarchial 
times,  and  from  oriental  slavery  at  this  day,  is, 
that  where  the  mother  is  enslaved,  the  offspring 
follow  the  condition  of  the  mother.  The  female 
slaves,  exposed  of  necessity,  to  the  unbridled  lusta 
of  the  whites,  are  made  the  instruments  through 
whom  the  Caucasian  race  is  itself  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  servitude.  “The  laws  of  all  the 
Southern  States,”  says  the  Richmond  Enquirer, 
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'-justify  the  HOLDING  WHITE  MEN  IN  REA- 
VERY,  provided,  through  the  mother ,  thee/  are  de¬ 
scended,  however  remotely ,  from  a  negro  slave  "  Tills 
is  both  the  law  and  the  fact,  as  to  Southern  sla¬ 
very.  The  blood  of  orators,  statesmen,  gen¬ 
erals  and  even  Presidents,  flows  in  the  veins 
of  thousands,  who  are  bought  and  sold  like  mules 
and  horses.  The  uwhite  negro ,  Phil,"  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  belong  to  uthe  estate,  of  i)  illiam 
Gooch, "  and  who,  very  probably,  was  Wm.  Gooch’s 
son,  is  only  one  of  a  class,  already  numerous,  and 
of  necessity,  growing  more  numerous.  The  time 
is  not  distant,  when  the  genuine,  unmixed  African 
will  not  be  found  at  the  South.  He  is  already 
rare,  although  it  is  less  than  half  a  century  since 
the  prohibition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade. 

The  Southern  defenders  of  slavery,  who  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  "well  what  the  tendency  of  events 

is,  see  that  they  must  place  their  institution  upon 
some  more  stable  basis,  than  the  race  and  color  of 
the  enslaved. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh,  a  Southern  writer,  says: 

“We  do  not  adopt  the  theory  that  Ham  was  the  ances¬ 
tor  of  the  negro  race.  The  Jewish  slaves  were  not  ne¬ 
groes  ;  and  to  confine  the  justification  of  slavery  to  that 
race,  would  be  to  weaken  its  scriptural  authority,  and  to 
lose  the  whole  wreight  of  profane  authority  ;  for  we  read 
of  no  negro  slavery  in  ancient  times.”  ....  “Slavery, 
BLACK  OB,  WHITE,  is  right  and  necessary.” 

A  South  Carolina  paper,  says: 

“  The  great  evil  of  Northern  free  society  is,  that  it  is 
burdened  with  a  servile  class  of  MECHANICS  and  LA¬ 
BORERS,  unfit  for  self-government,  and  yet  clothed  with 
the  attributes  and  powers  of  citizens.  Master  and  Slave 
is  a  relation  in  society  as  necessary  as  that  of  parent  and 
child ;  and  the  Northern  .States  will  yet  have  to  introduce 

it.  Slavery  is  the  natural  and  normal  condition  of  the 
laboring  man,  whether  WHITE  or  black ! !” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Enquirer,  says: 

“Until  recently,  the  defence  of  Slavery  has  labored  un¬ 
der  great  difficulties,  because  its  apologists,  (for  they 
w  ere  mere  apologists,)  took  half-way  grounds.  They  con¬ 
fined  the  defence  of  Slavery  to  mere  negro.  Slavery,  there¬ 
by  giving  up  the  Slavery  principle,  admitting  othor  forms 
of  Slavery  to  be  urong. 

The  line  of  defence,  however,  is  now  changed.  The 
South  now  maintains  that  Slavery  is  right,  natural,  and 
necessary. 

While  it  is  far  more  obvious  that  negroes  should  be 
slaves  than  whites,  for  they  are  only  fit  to  labor,  not  to 
direct,  yet  the  principle  of  slavery  is  itself  right,  and  does 
not  depend  on  difference  of  complexion .” 

WHO  ARE  AND  MAY  BE  SLAVEOWNERS. 

Anybody  who  hag  the  means,  without  regard  to 
race,  nativity,  religion,  or  character,  may  buy 
slaves  for  any  purpose,  whether  of  convenience, 
gain,  display,  or  lust. 

It  is  stated  in  a  note  on  the  95th  page  of  the  Com¬ 
pendium  of  the  Census  of  1850,  that  “ an  experi¬ 
ment  in  one  Southern  town ”  gives  the  following  re¬ 
sults  as  to  the  nativities  of  250  slaveowners. 


Born  in  slave  States, 

135 

Born  in  free' States, 

66 

Born  in  foreign  countries, 

49 

.  In  Mohammedan  countries,  a  Christian  is  not 
allowed  to  he  the  master  of  Mohammedan  slaves. 
Americans  are  more  catholic.  Anybody,  Jew, 
Turk,  or  Heathen,  may  come  here  and  buy  Chris¬ 
tian  slaves.  Many  Jews  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Rich  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  may 
And  do  come  over  to  this  country,  and  buy  in  the 


market,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  members  of  the 
American  Congress. 

The  North  American  Indians  in  the  U.  States, 
hold  an  immense  number  of  slaves. 

Negroes  legally  may  be,  and  often  are,  slave¬ 
owners.  It  has  been  stated  on  Southern  authori¬ 
ty,  that  a  manumitted  slave,  who  has  made  him¬ 
self  rich  in  the  Western  part  of  South  Carolina, 
owns  many  slaves.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  wealthy  negroes  of  New  York,  of  whom  there 
are  several,  going  South  and  buying  slaves  of  any 
color,  even  white  ones  like  11  Phil  f  who  formed  a 
part  of  uthe  estate  of  Wm.  Gooc.hf 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  masters  at  the 
South  are  “  whites,  ”  and  the  slaves  “  blacks, m  or 
“ Africans  The  truth  is,  the  law  of  Southern 
slavery  does  not  prescribe  any  color,  or  race,  for 
either  masters,  or  slaves,  and  in  point  of  fact,  the 
institution  does  not  rest  upon  distinction  of  race 
at  all.  • 

INCREASE  IN  VALUE  OF  SLAVES  SINCE 

1790. 

Air.  Seaman  in  his  Progress  of  Nations,  states 
that  the  average  value  of  slaves  in  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1790,  was  uless  than  one 
hundred  dollars.  ” 

In  a  debate  upon  the  Slave  Trade  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  m  1790,  of  w'hich 
an  account  is  given  in  the  4th  volume  of  Elliotts’ 
Debates,  Elbridge  Gerry  of  Massachusetts,  after¬ 
wards  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  gone  into  a  calculation,  show  ing 
that  the  wUole  value  of  slaves  in  uthe  Southern 
States ”  at  that  time,  did  not  exceed  ten  millions  of 
dollars.  As  the  number  of  these  slaves  amounted 
then  to  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousands,  he  must 
have  computed  their  average  value  at  about  six¬ 
teen  dollars.  This  seems  low,  and  it  is  possible 
that,  as  was  not  uncommon  at  that  period,  he  ex¬ 
cluded  Virginia  and  Maryland  from  the  category 
of  “ Southern  States .”  • 

That  the  value  of  slaves  at  that  period  was  very 
small,  is  apparent  from  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
July,  9,  1798,  directing  valuations,  and  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  14,  1798,  imposing  a  direct  tax 
upon  the  States,  being  the  first  direct  tax  imposed 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

"  As  direct  taxes  are  apportioned  upon  the  States, 
on  the  basis  of  federal  population,  these  valuations 
did  not  affect  the  proportionate  quotas  of  the 
States,  as  compared  with  each  other.  They  only 
affected  the  relative  burdens  of  different  descrip¬ 
tions  of  property  within  the  States,  and  Congress 
was  doubtless  governed  in  this  particular  by  the 
wishes  of  the  representatives  of  the  different 
States. 

The  Act  of  July  9,  1798,  requires  merely  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  uall  slaves,  above  the-  age  cf  twelve,  and 
under  the  age  of  fifty  years ,  exoe.pt  such  as  from  fixed 
infirmity,  or  bodily  disability,  may  be  incapable  of 
labor f 

The  Act  of  July  14,  1798,  taxes  dwelling  houses, 
by  a  scale  ascending  with  their  value,  as  follows: 

Valued  at  '  Rate  of  Tax 

From  $100  to  $500  Two  Mills. 

“  '  $500  to  $1,0Q0  Three  “ 

“  $1,000  to  $3,000  Four  u 

“  $3,000  to  $6,000  Five  t: 
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And  the  ascending'  scale  was  continued  up  to 
houses  exceeding  $30,000  in  value,  which  were 
taxed  one  per  cent. 

For  slaves,  of  the  description  enumerated  by  the 
Act  of  July  9,  1*198,  their  owners  were  assessed 
fifty  cents  each. 

As  the  slaves  not  enumerated  at  all,  because  less 
than  twelve,  and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  con¬ 
stitute  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
the  framers  of  this  act  must  have  computed  the 
average  value  of  the  entire  slave  population,  at 
about  sixty-two  dollars  each,  if,  as  may  be  assum¬ 
ed,  they  intended  to  tax  the  slaves,  as  they  did  the 
houses  valued  at  from  one  to  three  thousand  dol¬ 
lars,  the  average  class  of  houses  occupied  by  the 
owners  of  slaves.  Upon  the  principle  that  the 
law  does  not  care  about  trifles,  de  niminis  lex  non 
curat ,  this  Act  provided  for  a  mere  enumeration 
of  slaves  within  certain  ages,  without  distinction 
of  'sex  or  capacity.  The  Act  of  July  22,  1813,  di¬ 
recting  valuations  preparatory  to  the  second  di¬ 
rect  tax,  after  slaves  had  become  more  valuable, 
dropped  this  sweeping  method  of  enumeration, 
and  provided  for  individual  valuation.  The  dif¬ 
ference  in. value  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  and 
Dinah,  had,  in  the  meantime,  become  appreciable. 

In  1813,  slaves  were  valued  in  Maryland  at  an 
average  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  each  ; 
in  North  Carolina  at  an  average  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  dollars  each.  These  figures  are  quoted 
by  Mr.  Seaman  in  his  Progress  of  Nations,  as  ta¬ 
ken  from  returns  made  under  the  Act  of  July  22, 
1813  :  and  from  an  examination  and  comparison 
of  the  values  affixed  in  these  returns,  to  various 
descriptions  of  property,  Mr.  Seaman  is  satisfied 
that  these  figures  represent  the  true  and  actual 
valuation  of  slaves  in  those  States  at' that  period. 

In  Pitkins’  View,,  as  a  part  of  aggregate  valua¬ 
tions  of  houses,  lands  and  slaves  in  the  United 
States  in  1814  and  ’15,  it  is  assumed  that  1,200,000 
slaves  may  have  been  included  at  an  average  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  each.  Mr.  Pitkins, 
however,  considers  all  these  estimates  too  high,  in 
consequence  of  the  great  depreciation  of  money, 
which  followed  the  suspension  of  specie  payments 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  of  1812 — 15. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  census  taken  in 
1850,  the  valuation  of  slaves  in  the  several  States 
ranged  between  three  and  four  hundred  dollars 
each,  that  is,  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  is 
now  most  commonly  computed  at  five  hundred 
dollars.  This  last  valuation  is  adopted  in  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  slaveholders  who  convened  at  Lex¬ 
ington,  Missouri,  in  the  month  of  September  last. 
On  tills  basis,  the  total  value  of  the  slaves  in  the 
United  States,  is  about  two  thousand  millions’  of 
dollars,  being  an  augmentation  of  two  hundred 
fold  in  the  two  generations  since  the  computation 
of  Elbridge  Gerry.  % 

In  an  address  to  his  constituents,  published  in 
tilt  National  Intelligencer  of  July  30,  1856,  Mr. 

I  ratt,  United  States  Senator  from  Maryland  savs: 

“The  value  of  the  slave  property  of  the  South 
is  not  less  than  two  thousand  million^  of  dollars, 
a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  one-fourth  of  all  the 
other  property  iu  the  United  States,  as  shown  by 
the  last  census.” 

VALUE  OF  SLAVES  STILL  INCREASING. 

The  rise  in  the  value  of  slaves  since  I860,  is 


about  thirty  per  cent,  and  is  still  going  on,  and 
perhaps,  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  ever  before. 

The  Winchester  (Va.)  Republican,  (January, 
1856)  says: 

“The  Hirings. — There  was  an  active  demand  for  ser- 
v:mts  this  season,  and  hiring  consequently  commanded 
high  figures.  Able  bodied  farm  hands  brought  from  $100 
•to  $130  ;  women  lrom  $40  to  $00 ;  boys  from  $30  to  $70  ; 
and  girls  from  $20  to  $35  according  to  age.  From  the 
heavy  prices  paid  everywhere  in  this  region,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  rate  of  hire  has  been  higher  this  year  than 
usual.”  °  J 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  (January,  1856). 

says: 

“Servant  Hiring. — In  Richmond,  Va.,  servants, both 
j  male  and  female  are  commanding  higher  prices  this  year 
than  the  past.  Farm  hands  bring  from  $130  to  $163,  and 
women  from  $40  to  $75  per  year.  Factory  hands  have 
advanced  about  15  per  cent,  on  last  year,  and  first  rate 
female  cooks,  of  good  character  and  without  encum¬ 
brance,  have  advanced  even  above  that  ratio.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  January  11,  1856,  says: 

“At  the  annual  letting  of  slaves  at  Charlottesville,  (Va.) 
farm  laborers  brought  from  $110  to  $133  ;  and  women 
from  $50  to  $70.”  A 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch  (January,  1856), 
has  the  following  paragraph: 

“  Enormous  Prices.— At  the  sale  of  the  slaves  of  F.  Ste- 
gal,  deceased,  in  Halifax  county,  a  few  days  since, 
among  other  enormous  high  prices,  one  man  brought 
$1,410;  and  another  $1,425,  both  of  whom  were  re-sold 
privately  the  same  day  at  an  advance  of  $50  each.  They 
were  not  considered  No.  1  in  any  respect,  and  were  ordi¬ 
nary  field  bands.  A  woman  and  two  small  children 
brought  over  $1,500.” 

The  Lake  Providence  (La.)  Herald,  quoted 
(March  1856)  in  the  Washington  Union,  says: 

“At  the  sale  of  Gen.  L.  J.  Polk’s  negroes,  at  auction,  on 
yesterday,  by  Wm.  L.  Knox,  sheriff  and  auctioneer,  ne¬ 
gro  men  ranged  from  $1,500  to  $1,635,  women  and  girls 
from  $1,250  to  $1,550,  children  in  proportion — all  cash. 
Such  a  sale  we  venture  to  say  has  never  been  equalled  in 
the  State  of  Louisiana.” 

The  Baltimore  Sun  of  April  29,  1856,  says: 

“Enormous  Prices  for  Slaves — The  Lynchburg 
Virginian  states  that  several  slaves  belonging  to  Mr. 
Geo.  G.  Curie,  were  sold  in  that  city  on  Thursday  at  the 
following  high  figures: 

Shadrach,  about  70  years  old,  $100;  Samuel  $1,120; 
Mac  $2,110;  Willis  $1,900  ;  Purnel,  aged  55,  $1,610; 
Peter  $1,401;  Robin  $1,250;  John  $1,250;  Charles  $1,580; 
Jack  $1,770;  Woodson  $1,320;  John  Mac  $1,740;  Pleas¬ 
ant  $1,500;  Dick  $1,275.  The  average  price  is  over  $1,- 
400  each,  and  the  aggregate  amount  $19,825.  They 
were  all  bought  by  citizens  of  Lynchburg.” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Whig,  of  April  20tR  1856, 
says: —  ' 

“  At  a  public  sale  of  personal  property  last  Saturday, 
in  Winchester,  a  likely  young  negro  woman,  about  20 
years  ot  age,  was  bought  by  a  Jefferson  farmer  for  $1,700, 
being  the  highest  price  ever  paid  in  that  county  within 
recollection.” 

A  correspondent  of  the  St.  Louis  Republican, 
writing  from  Pike  County,  Missouri,  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  rates  at  which  negroes  were 
sold  and  hired  there  on  the  first  of  January  1856: 

“Mr.  Editor:  Negro  men  sold  on  yesterday  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prices:— $1,355,  $1,642,  $1,405,  $1,215,  $1,275.— 
These  men  were  common  crop  hands,  ranging  from  30 
to  45  years  of  age.  W omen  brought  from  eight  to  nine 
hundred  dollars,  and  one  went  as  high  as  ft  04*  «) 
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auother  as  high  as  $1,753.  These  two  last  good  house 
servants  and  seamstresses.  The  women  bringing  $500 
and  $900  were  over  middle  acre. 

W  hile  negroes  sold  for  these  prices,  they  hired  at 
corresponding  rates;  common  farm  hands,  young  and 
likely  hired  for  $220  to  $‘232;  boys  of  15  and  17  years 
ot  age,  or  thereabouts,  hired  for  $140  and  $150 — in  ev¬ 
ery  instance,  the  individual  hiring,  and  not  the  owner, 
paying  all  charges  of  every  description.” 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Dispatch,  quoted  in  the 
Baltimore  Suu  of  July  23,  1856,  says: — 

“High  Price  for  Slaves. — There  has  been  a  greater 
demand  for  slaves  in  this  city  during  the  months  of  May, 
June  and  July,  than  ever  known  before,  and  they  have 
commanded  better  prices  during  that  time.  This  latter 
is  an  unusual  thing,  as  the  summer  months  are  generally 
the  dullest  in  the  year  for  that  description  of  property. 
Prime  field  hands  (women)  will  now  bring  from  $1,000 
to  $1,100,  and  men,  from  $1,250  to  $1,500.  Not  long 
since  a  likely  negro  girl  sold  in  this  city  at  private  sale 
for  $1,700.  A  large  number  of  negroes  are  bought  on 
speculation,  and  probably  there  is  not  less  than  $2,000,000 
in  town  now,  seeking  investment  in  such  property.” 

While  such  has  been,  and  is  the  advance  of  slave 
prices,  the  most  extravagant  anticipations  as  to 
the  future  are  indulged  in  by  the  slave  interest. 
Gov.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  insists,  that  if  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  policy  of  extending  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  line  to  the  Pacific  had  succeeded,  slaves  now 
worth  one  thousand  dollars,  would  be  worth  five, 
or  at  least  three  thousand  dollars,  to  be  worked  in 
the  California  gold  mines.  Gov.  Wise  estimates 
that  the  value  of  negroes  in  Virginia  alone,  would 
have  been  augmented  over  one  thousand  millions 
of  dollars  by  that  policy.  The  purpose  of  his  ar¬ 
guments,  addressed  to  the  South,  was  to  show 
how  much  the  value  of  negro  property  is  liable 
to  be  affected  by  the  movements  of  the  government, 
and  to  deduce  the  importance  of  placing  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Buchanan, 
whose  fidelity  to  the  South  has  been  often  tried, 
and  never  found  wanting. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  INCREASED  VALUE  OF 
SLAVES. 


The  opinion  most  generally  received,  is,  that 
slaves  have  increased  in  value  within  sixty  years 
past,  in  consequeuce,  first,  of  the  development  of 
the  cotton  culture,  and  secondly,  of  the  constant 
enlargement  of  the  areas  upon  which  they  are 
worked.  The  acquisition  of  Louisiana  ;  the  remo¬ 
val  of  the  Indians  from  Georgia,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  commenced  and  consummated  during 
the  administration  of  Gen.  Jackson  ;  and,  finally, 
the  conquest  of  Texas  by  slavery,  followed  by  the 
annexation  of  that  extensive  country  to  the  United 
States  ; — these  are  the  prominent  events  which 
have  Opened  large  bodies  of  new  and  rich  lands 
to  slave  occupation,  and  have  kept  up  the  demand 
for  that  species  of  labor. 

It  is  not  doubtful  that  the  events  referred  to 
liave  increased  the  value  of  slaves,  but  another 
cause  has  been,  and  still  is  at  work  in  the  same 
direction.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation 
and  knowledge,  that  the  wages  of  free  labor  have 
notably  risen  in  Hie  United  States  during  the  last 
generation,  and  it  will  be  found  upon  examination 
that  this  rise  in  wages  has  been  going  on  steadily 
during  the  present  century,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Great  Britain.  This  rise  is  real,  and  not  ap¬ 
parent  merely.  It  is  not  a  rise  simply  in  money 
price,  but  by  comparing,  the  variations  in  wages, 
with  the  variations  in  the  price  of  other  commo¬ 
dities,  it  will  be  found  that  the  condition  of  the 


laborer  has  been  substantially  improved,  and  that 
his  command  of  the  comforts  of  life  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  increasing.  Some  articles  of  food  have  risen 
in  price,  but  none  at  a  greater  rate  than  that  of 
the  rise  in  wages;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  cost 
of  clothing,  and  of  manufactured  articles  gene¬ 
rally,  has  largely  diminished.  The  change  in  the 
position  of  labor  is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  farm  laborer's  and  house  servants.  They 
are  unaffected  by  any  change  in  the  price  of  food, 
and  they  find  that  the  money  wages,  of  which 
they  receive  twice  what  they  did  a  generation 
back,  will  command  vastly  more  than  formerly  ol 
the  commodities  which  they  are  obliged  to  pur¬ 
chase. 

Now,  the  same  causes,  whatever  they  may  be 
believed  to  be,  which  have  improved  thesituation 
ot  the  free  laborer  at  the  North,  have  raised  the 
value  of  slaves  at  the  South.  The  two  systems  of 
labor,  slave  and  free,  affect  eafth  other.  In  Ma¬ 
ryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  to  a 
certain  extent,  in  Tennessee,  and  other  Southern 
States,  slave  labor  is  directed  to  precisely  the  same- 
forms  and  objects  which  employ  the  free  labor  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Western  States.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  rise  in  the  wages 
of  free  laborers,  without  a  corresponding  rise  in 
the  annual  hire  and  selling  price  of  slaves. 

It  would  not  be  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
present  .discussion,  to  enter  upon  the  wide  field 
of  controversy  which  is  presented  by  opposing 
theories  of  political  economy.  It  is  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  capital  is  the  fund  out  of  which  wages 
are  paid,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  laborer  will 
depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  aggregate  of  moveable  capital 
and  the  number  of  laborers. 

During  the  last  half  century  of  general  peace 
and  prosperity,  the  augmentation  of  capital  has 
been  more  rapid  than  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  laborers.  Wages  have  therefore  risen,  and  so 
has  the  value  of  slaves.  It  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
see  the  extent  to  which  the  continued  rise  may  be 
'carried.  So  far,  it  is  certainly  not  fictitious,  but 
rests  upon  a  solid  basis. 

THE  TRUE  REASON  OF  THE  CHANGE  OF 
SOUTHERN  OPINIONS  UPON  SLAVERY 

At  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Consti- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  the  system  of  slavery 
found  no  favor,  except  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  great  men  of  Virginia 
were  unanimous  in  its  condemnation,  and  looked 
forward  hopefully  to  its  abolition.  As  late  as 
1196,  General  Washington  wrote  to  Sir  John  Sin¬ 
clair,  that  laws  providing  for  the  extinction  of 
slavery,  already  adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  could 
not  long  be  delayed  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Even  long  after  schemes  of  abolition  were  given 
up,  and  long  after  tbe  South  seemed  to  abandon 
itself  to  slavery,  as  a  hopeless  and  irremediable 
evil,  the  system  was  not  supported  as  being  a  good 
one  in  itself  and  in  the  abstract.  1 1  is  only  lately 
that  the  South  has  undertaken  the  advocacy  of 
slavery  as  a  positive  good,  and  has  demanded  its 
extension  as  such  into  new  regions. 

It  is  said  that  this  change  of  Southern  views  i3 
to  be  attributed  to  the  interference  of  the  aboli¬ 
tionists.  The  suggestion  has  neither  fact,  nor  pin 
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sibility  to  rest  upon.  The  spirit  of  abolitionism 
has  been  dying  out  in  this  country  since  the  epoch 
of  the  Revolution.  That  was  an  era  of  generous 
feelings.  Liberty  was  a  substantial  reality,  for 
which  the  men  of  that  day  had  perilled  their  lives 
and  fortunes.  To  that  age  of  political  “ chivalry  ” 
has  succeeded  an  age  of  ‘•'calculators .”  It  is  egre- 
giously  untrue,  that  desire  for,  or  effort  for,  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  this  country,  has  increased 
within  the  past  half  century,  or  that  the  change 
of  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  South,  in  reference 
to  that  institution,  finds  its  cause,  or  its  justifica¬ 
tion,  in  the  movements  of  abolitionists.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  whole  thing  is  clear  and  plain. 
The  working  and  breeding  of  slaves  have  become 
profitable,  and  it  is  the  sordid  love  of  gain,  and 
that  alone,  which  has  debauched  and  demoralized 
Southern  opinion.  The  whole  thing  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents.  In  what  country,  or  in  what 
age,  have  we  seen  such  a  gigantic  aggregation  of 
capital  in  a  single  description  of  personal  property, 
as  in  this  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in 
slaves,  which  will  certainly  be  duplicated  by  the 
natural  increase  of  numbers  in  a  single  generation, 
and  which  will  probably  be  carried  to  ten  millions 
by  the  continuing  appreciation  of  its  value? 

The  Virginians,  especially,  seem  absolutely  to 
glory  in  their  shame.  “  We  propose,”  says  the 
Richmond  (Va.j  Enquirer,  uto  introduce  no  more 
slaves  into  the  country ,  but  by  their  dispersion  and 
diffusion  over  a  large  space ,  to  INCREASE  THEIR 
VALUE.”  This  is  the  undisguised  and  avowed 
object  of  the  whole  policy  of  slavery  extension,  of 
which  the  subjugation  of  Kansas  is  a  part. 

Consider  for  one  moment,  how  enormously  pro¬ 
fitable  this  system  of  slave  breeding  has  become  to 
Virginians.  The  slave  infant  is  reckoned  to  be 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  at  the  moment  of  birth, 
and  to  gain  fifty  dollars  yearly  in  value.  The 
slave  child  at  five  yeai-3  of  age,  who  has  not  cost 
the  Virginia  master  (and  perhaps  father,)  half  as 
much  money  as  a  horse  reared  to  the  same  age  by 
the  Northern  farmer,  will  command  six  times  as 
much  in  the  market. 

The  use  of  this  language  in  reference  to  the  rear¬ 
ing  of  rational  and  immortal  beings,  is  as  disagree¬ 
able  to  the  writer,  as.it  can  be  to  the  reader" but 
it  is  rendered  imperative  by  the  -facts  in  the  case. 
The  number  of  slaves  in  Virginia,  was  in — 

1330, .  469,751 

1850> .  472,528 

The  annual  increase,  not  less  than  14,000,  has 
been  sold..  The  annual  sales  would  amount  to 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  it  the  sales  embraced 
only  an  average  of  conditions  and  ages,  but  in 
truth,  as  the  more  valuable  slaves  are  sent  to 
market,  the  aggregate  is  much  higher.  This 
business  of  slave  breeding  is  the  great  business  of 
Virginia,  and  completely  controls  its  political 
opinions  and  movements.  Virginia  negroes  are 
as  regularly  and  constantly  advertised  in  the  New 
Orleans  papers,  as  the  hemp  of  Kentucky,  or  the 
corn  of  Illinois. 

Considered  either  as  an  aggregation  of  capital, 
or  in  reference,  to  profits,  the  slave  interest  has  be¬ 
come  the  leading  interest  in  this  country.  It  is 
worth  eight  times  as  much  as  our  entire  mercantile 
tonnage,  and  pays  more  than  eight  times  as  much 
annual  profit.  It  controls  public  opinion,  controls 
newspapers  and  politicians,  and  moulds  the  foreign 


and  domestic  policy  of  the  government  to  its  own 
purposes. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  steps  in  its  progress 
during  the  pa3t  two  generations,  and  observe,  that 
while  the  South  has  been  growing  more  exacting 
and  more  aggressive,  the  resistance  of  the  North 
seems  to  have  become  feebler  and  feebler. 

THE  COMPROMISE  OP  1804. 

On  the.  26th  day  of  March,  1804,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  acted  for  the  first  time  on  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  left  it  free  to  act  according  to 
its  own  judgment.  In  legislating  hitherto  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Territories  east  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
had  been  controlled,  in  reference  to  what  was 
North  of  the  Ohio  river,  by  the  famous  ordinance 
of  1787,  and  in  reference  to  what  was  South  of  the 
Ohio  river,  by  the  claims  and  terms  of  cession  of 
Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  In  1804,  in  legis¬ 
lating  upon  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  acquired 
the  previous  year,  Congress  proceeded  unembar¬ 
rassed  and  untrammeled,  to  give  legislative  ex¬ 
pression  to  its  views  in  reference  to  slavery. 

What  was  done  may  be  found  (U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  vol.  2,  page  283,)  in  an  Act  approved 
March  26,  1804,  entitled  “Art  Act  erecting  Louis¬ 
iana  into  two  Territories ,  and  providing  for  the 
temporary  government  thereof.’’ 1 

By  this  Act,  all  South  of  the  parallel  of  33°, 
being  the  present  State  of  Louisiana,  was  organ¬ 
ized  by  itself  under  the  name  of  the  “ Territory  of 
Orleans.'1'1 

In  respect  to  this  Territory  of  Orleans,  the  10th 
section  prohibits  the  bringing  in  of  slaves  from 
a  foreign  country  ;  also  the  bringing  in  of  slaves 
from  any  part  of  the  United -States,  who  may  have 
been  brought  into  the  United  States  after  the  1st 
of  May,  1798  ;  and  finally  provides  as  follows  : — - 
“.No  slave,  or  slaves,  shall  directly  or  indirectly 
be  introduced  into  said  Territory,  except  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  removing  into  said 
Territory  for  actual  settlement,  and  being  at  the 
time  of  such  removal  bona  fide  owner  of  such 
slave,  or.  slaves  ;  and  every  slave  imported  or 
brought  into  said  Territory,  contrary  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  shall  thereupon  be  entitled  tor 
and  receive  his,  or  her  freedom.” 

By  the  1 2th  section  of  same  Act,  as  to  the 
balance  of  the  Territory,  it  was  provided  as 
follows : — 

“  The  residue  of  the  province  of  Louisiana,  ceded 
to  the.  United  States,  shall  be  called  the  district  of 
Louisiana,  the  government  whereof  shall  be  organ¬ 
ized  and  administered  as  follows  : — 

The  executive  power  now  vested  in  the  governor 
of  the  Indiana  Territory,  shall  extend  to,  and  be 
exercised  in  the  said  district  of  Louisiana.  The 
Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Indiana  Territory 
shall  have  power  to  establish,  in  the  said  district 
of  Louisiana,  inferior  courts,  and  prescribe  their 
jurisdiction  and  duties,  and  to  make  all  laws 
which  they  may  deem  conducive  to  the  good 
government  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.” 

The  Act  is  totally  silent  as  to  slavery  in  the 
“  residue  of  the  province  of  Louisiana north  of  33° 
and  so  are  the  debates,  as  preserved  in  the  Annals 
of  Congress.  The  severe  restrictions  upon  the 
carrying  of  slaves  into  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  were  debated  at  length,  although  tarried 
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by  decisive  votes,  but  there  is  not  one  word  as  to 
the  u  district  of  Louisiana,  ”  North  of  33°.  Mani¬ 
festly,  Congress  had  no  expectation  that  slavery 
would  go  into  this  region  at  all.  To  suppose 
otherwise,  is  to  suppose  Congress  guilty  of  the 
folly  of  setting  up  many  and  high  barriers  to  the 
ingress  of  slaves  South  of  33°,  and  leaving  the 
whole  territory  North  open  to  them.  Not  only  is  it 
plain  that  Congress  did  not  anticipate  the  en- 
teran.ce  of  slaves  into  the  u  district  of  Louisiana  ” 
but  it  appears  also,  that  Congress  took  what 
might  have  seemed  a  sufficient  precaution  against 
it,  by  placing  the  district  under  the  law  making 
power  of  the  Governor  and  Judges  of  the  Indiana 
Territory,  which  was  free  Territory  under  the 
ordinance  of  1 T 3 lT. 

It  turned  out,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  Governor 
and  Judges  of  Indiana  Territory,' adopted  a  code 
of  laws  under  which  slavery  found  legal  shelter  in 
what  now  constitutes  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas.  It  turned  out,  in  point  of  fact,  that 
into  this  region,  North  of  33°,  into  which  Con¬ 
gress  did  not  contemplate  the  carrying  of  slaves  at 
all,  they  were  carried  without  any. of  the  restric¬ 
tions  so  carefully  imposed  South  of  33°.  How 
instructive  the  lesson,  that  in  dealing  with  slavery 
it  is  never  safe  to  trust  anything  to  mere  proba¬ 
bilities,  but  always  necessary  to  close  every  door 
with  bolts  and  bars  of  iron. 

Whether  this  evasion  of  the  intentions  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  1804,  was  originally  a  matter  of  cunning 
and  design  on  the  part  of  slavery,  or  whether  it 
merely  grew  up  in  the  course  of  events,  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  not  determinable  with  certainty  after  this 
lapse  of  time.  There  can  be  no  question  at  all,  as 
to  what  the  intentions  and  expectations  of  Con¬ 
gress  actually  were.  If  their  intentions  had  not 
been  baffled  by  the  unanticipated  action  of  the 
Governor  and  Judges  of  Indiana  Territory,  the 
Southern  line  of  freedom  West  of  the  Mississippi, 
would  have  been  the  line  of  33°.  So  long  as  the 
statutes  of  the  Country  remain,  so  long  will  the 
proof  remain,  that  that  was  as  far  North  as  the 
men  of  1804,  would  suffer  slavery  to  go.  The 
parallel  of  33°  was,  in  short,  the  compromise  of 
1804. 

‘  By  the  legislation  of  1320,  the  dividing  line  be¬ 
tween  slavery  and  freedom  was  carried  North  to 
36°  407.  By  the  Kansas  legislation  of  1854,  sla¬ 
very  was  carried  North  to  the  line  of  40°,  thus,  at 
two  bounds,  making  a  Northward  progress  of 
seven  degrees  of  latitude,  in  the  space  of  fifty  years. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  KANSAS. 

Kansas,  with  its  fertile  soil  and  delightful  climate, 
comprising  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  odd  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles,  extending  over  three  degrees 
of  latitude,  and  (in  its  greatest  length),  thirteen 
degrees  of  longitude,  is  still  more  important  from 
its  geographical  position.  It  is  the  key  of  the  great 
West  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  is  the  only  route 
by  which  slavery  can  move  towards  the  Pacific. 
Cut  off  from  Kansas,  slavery  can  seek  extension  only 
to  the  southward,  and  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Kansas  touches  Utah,  touches  New  Mexico,  and  is 
only  separated  by  half  a  degree  from  Northern 
Texas.  The  institutions  of  Kansas  will,  in  a  not 
distant  future,  control  those  of  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  lying  to  the  south  of  it.  If  Kapsas  is  free, 


it  is  conceded  on  all  hands,  that  slavery  cannot 
be  maintained  in  Missouri,  as  it  would  then  bo 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  free  territory;  and 
when  slavery  falls  in  Missouri,  free  institutions  are 
brought  to  the  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Tennes¬ 
see.  Possessing  Kansas,  slavery  is  fixed  as  the 
dominant  power  on  this  continent  for  indefinite 
ages.  Losing  Kansas,  slavery  must  cease  forever 
its  struggle  for  empire.  Such,  and  so  vast  are  the 
issues  which  depend  upon  a  decision  soon  to  be 
made  by  the  American  people.  That  decision  will 
he  irremediable  and  irreversible.  To  the  one  side, 
or  the  other,  it  will  bring  a  victory  complete,  de¬ 
cisive  and  overwhelming.  Kansas  must  be  free, 
or  it  must  he  slave.  '  There  is  no  middle  term. 

The  men  of  the  South,  ever  vigilant,  never  off 
their  guard,  appreciate  the  crisis,  and  will  act  with 
the  unanimity  and  vigor,  inspired  by  common  in¬ 
terest  and  common  hopes. 

Judge  Atkison,  of  Missouri,  in  his  appeal  to  cit¬ 
izens  of  Georgia,  says  : — 

“We  must  have  the  support  of  the  South.  We  are 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  South.  Kansas  must  have  slave 
institutions,  or  Missouri  must  have  free  institutions.” 

Mayor  W.  D.  Wilkes,  sent  by  the  pro-slavery 
party  in  Kansas  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  to 
solicit  aid,  makes  the  following  appeal  to  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  raised  in  that  city,  to  assist 
pro-slavery  emigration  to  Kansas: — 

“First.  By  consent  of  parties,  the  present  contest  in 
Kansas  is  made  the  turning  point  in  the  destinies  of  sla¬ 
very  and  abolitionism.  If  the  South  triumphs,  abolitionism 
will  be  defeated,  and  shorn  of  its  power  for  all  time.  If 
she  is  defeated,  abolitionism  will  grow  more  insolent  and 
aggressive,  until  the  utter  ruin  of  the  South  is  consum¬ 
mated. 

Second.  If  the  South  secures  Kansas,  she  will  extend 
slavery  into  all  territory  south  of  the  fortieth  degree  par¬ 
allel  of  north  latitude  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  of  course 
will  secure  for  her  pent  up  institutions  of  slavery  an  ample 
outlet,  and  restore  her  power  in  Congress.  If  the  North 
secures  Kansas,  the  power  of  the  South  in  Congress  will 
be  gradually  diminished.  The  States  of  Missouri,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Texas,  together  with  the 
adjacent  territories,  will  gradually  become  abolitionized.’j 

Hon.  W.  W.  Boyce,  M.  C.,  from  South  Carolina, 
writes  home  from  Washington,  as  published  in  the 
Winsboro’  (S.  C.)  Register: 

“  It  is  impossible  to, exaggerate  the  importance  of  Kansas 
to  tlie  South.  If  we  lose  Kansas  wc  lose  Missouri,  bring 
freesoil  to  the  borders  of  Arkansas  and  Tennessee,  and  will 
have  to  struggle  for  the  Indian  Country  behind  Arkansas. 
Kansas  is  emphatically  the  key  to  the  future  ;  and  if  we 
would  command  the  future,  we  must  command  Kansas.” 

At  a  public  meeting  in  Charleston  (S.  C.)  W. 
B.  Faber,  the  editor  of  the  Mercury,  said: 

“What  are  we  to  do?  Look  on  the  map  for  Kansas. 
See  the  post  she  occupies.  The  North  has  sixteen  States, 
the  South  fifteen.  In  the  United  States  Senate  the 
North  casts  two  more  votes  than  we  ;  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  is  absolutely  of  the  North.  Give  them 
Kansas — they  have  two  more  votes  in  the  Senate,  and 
the  whole  country  becomes  abolitionized.  The  same 
cry  swells  from  Maine  to  Iowa,  “  No  more  slave  States !” 
It  goes  forth  from  the  pulpit,  is  the  burden  of  teachings 
in  Sabbath  schools,  in  every  condition,  in  every  stage  of 
life.  Let  that  cry  be  the  precursor  of  success  to  its  ut- 
terers,  and  farewell  to  the  bright' anticipations,  the  fond 
dreams  for  the  future  of  Southern  institutions,  which  we 
have  looked  forward  to  seeing  embraced  in  the  arms  of  a 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  proudly  defying  the  world  to 
strike !  Kansas  lies  at  the  very  gate  of  the  West — on  the 
route  of  the  great  Pacific  Railroad — she  stands  out  a  very 
promontory  in  the  Union.  If  free  institutions  gain  foot¬ 
ing  on  her  soil — if  she  is  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  fauat- 
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les.  then  follow  Missouri  and  Arkansas— all  to  abolition¬ 
ism.  If  Kansas  is  made  free,  where  next  can  slavery  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  West?  Not  through  the  Indian  territories 
— not  through  Iowa — it  is  swept  back  and  encompassed 
literally,  absolutely.” 

SLAVERY  AND  WAR, 

The  Ostend  conferences  proclaimed  war,  the 
Cincinnati  platform  proclaims  war,  whenever  war 
becomes  necessary  for  the  extension  and  aggran¬ 
disement  of  Slavery.  It  is  not  safe  to  place  the 
government  in  the  keeping  of  a  single  pecuniar g  in¬ 
terest. ,  and  that  interest  a  peculiar  one ,  and  having  no 
connection  with ,  or  dependence  upon ,  the  other  inter¬ 
ests  and  pursuits  of  the  community.  Men  are  gov¬ 
erned  by  their  own  interests,  and  not  by  the  in¬ 
terests  of  others.  If  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  al¬ 
though  at  the  expense  of  a  war,  would  add  to  the 
security  and  value  of  slave  property,  does  anybody 
believe  that  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Wise  of  Virgin¬ 
ia,  Quitman  of  Mississippi,  and  their  associates 
would  be  deterred  from  war,  by  the  consideration 
that  it  would  annihilate  Northern  commerce  ? 
Seriously,  is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  certain 
destruction  of  Northern  commerce,  would  be,  to 
such  men,  rather  a  persuasive  to  war,  than  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  it?  Can  the  Northern  States,  with  any 
prudence,  trust  their  interests  to  men,  who  have  no 
interests  in  common  with  them?  The  Southern 
planter  both  hates  and  despises  the  11  Northern 
shopkeeper If  the  Southern  planter  wants  war, 
he  will  have  it,  and  none  the  less  readily,  because  it 
will  crush  a  class  he  always  disliked.  The  Cin¬ 
cinnati  platform  means  war.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war  on  its  face.  War  is  inevitable 
under  the  administration  of  the  man  who  declares 
himself  to  be  the  embodiment  of  that  platform. 
Is  the  North  willing  to  sacrifice  both  its  interests 
and  its  principles,  for  the  sake  of  still  further  en¬ 
hancing  the  value  of  Southern  property? 

IS  SLAVERY  A  POSITIVE  GOOD. 

In  the  discussions  maintained  in  former  times 
with  the  Abolitionists,  Southern  men  admitted 
that  slavery  was  an  evil,  and  deplored  the  errors 
and  misfortunes  which  had  entailed  it  upon  them. 
In  the  present  discussions  with.  the.  Republicans, 
they  are  obliged  to  maintain  that  slavery  is  a  posi¬ 
tive  good,  because,  upon  no  ground  can  they  jus¬ 
tify  its  extension  into  regions  Avhere  it  does  not 
exist.  Accordingly,  they  do  maintain  this  new 
doctrine.  , 

The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury  says: 

“The  ensuing  Presidential  canvass,  which  will  proba¬ 
bly  determine  the  fate  of  the  Union,  will  turn  almost 
solely  on  the  question  of  State  equality.  None  can  Con¬ 
sistently  OR  EFFECTIVELY  CONTEND  FOR  STATE  EQUAL¬ 
ITY,  who  do  not  hold  that  the  institutions  of  the  South, 
and  the  social  forms  of  the  South,  are  equally  rightful, 
legitimate,  moral  and  promotive  of  human  happiness  and 
viell-heing,  with  those  of  the  North.  If  slave  society  be 
inferior  in  these  respects  to  free  society,  we  of  the  South 
are  wrong  and  criminal  in  proposing  to  extend  it  to  new 
territory,  and  the  North  right  in  exerting  itself  to  the  ut¬ 
most  to  prevent  such  extension.  Nay,  more:  if  slave 
society  be  an  inferior  social  organization,  we  should  all 
become  at  least  gradual  emancipationists.  But  we  go 
further.  We  must  contend  that  ours  is  the  best  form  of 
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society:  for  social  organisms,  so  opposite  as  those  of  the 
North  and  the  South  cannot  be  equally  wrnll  suited  to 
people  in  all  other  respects  so  exactly  alike.  We  must 
surrender  the  doctrine  of  State  equality  and  of  Slavery 
extension,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  attacks 
of  Black  Republicanism  on  our  institutions,  by  making 
equally  vigorous  assaults  on  theirs.” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  says: 

“The  True  Issue. — The  Democrats  of  the  South  in  the 
pending  canvass,  cannot  rely  on  the  old  grounds  of  apol¬ 
ogy  and  excuse  for  slavery  ;  for  they  seek  not  merely  to 
retain  it  where  it  is,  but  to  extend  it  into  regions  where  it 
is  unknown.  Much  less  can  they  rely  on  the  mere  con¬ 
stitutional  guarantees  of  slavery,  for  such  reliance  is 
pregnant  with  the  admission  that  slavery  is  wrong,  and 
but  for  the  constitution  should  be  abolished. 

Nor  will  it  avail  us  aught  to  show  that  the  negro  is 
most  happy  and  best  situated  in  the  condition  of  slavery. 
If  we  stop  there,  we  weaken  our  cause  by  the  very  argu¬ 
ment  intended  to  advance  it:  for  we  propose  to  introduce 
into  new  territory  human  beings  whom  we  assert  to  be  unjit 
for  liberty,  self-government  and  equal  association  with  other 
men.  We  must  go  a  step  farther.  We  must  show  that 
African  slavery  is  a  moral,  religious,  natural,  and  proba¬ 
bly  in  the  general,  a  necessary  institution  of  society.  This 
is  the  only  line  of  argument  that  will  enable  Southern¬ 
ers  to  maintain  the  doctrine  of  State  equality  and  slavery 
extension.- 

For  if  slavery  be  not  a  legitimate,  useful,  moral  and 
expedient  institution,  we  cannot,  without  reproof  of  con¬ 
science  and  the  blush  of  shame,  seek  to  extend  it,  or  as¬ 
sert  our  equality  with  those  States  having  no  such  insti¬ 
tution.” 

The  Northern  supporters  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  who 
have  courage  enough  to  be  frank,  hold  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  language. 

TlieN.  Y.  Day  Book  of  April  14,  1856. 

“ Slavery  Extension. — The  Boston  Post  says  it  is  a  libel 
on  the  Democracy  to  say  that  they  are  in  favor  of  slavery 
extension.  Well,  then,  of  course  they  are  opposed  to  its 
extension.  So  is  Greeley,  and  Seward,  and  Hale,  and 
Chase,  the  men  and  the  party  which  the  Post  opposes  or 
assumes  to  oppose.  There  is  no  escape  from  this  conclu¬ 
sion.  “Slavery  extension”  is  the  sole  question  before 
the  country,  for  Know  Nothingism  is  merely  a  ga  lvanized 
corpse,  without  life  or  motion  beyond  that  imparted  to  it 
by  the  artificial  stimuli  of  political  necromancy.  We 
repeat,-  “slavery,”  negro  slavery,  and  negro  slavery  ex¬ 
tension,  is  the  sole  question  before  the  country,  and  to  be 
determined  in  the  approaching  Presidential  election,  and 
as  Mr.  Senator  Seward,  above  all  other  public  men  of  the 
day,  embodies  the  opposition  to  this  slavery  extension, 
the  Democracy,  if  opposed  to  it  in  common  with  Mr. 
Seward,  should  at  once  make  him  President;  and  the 
Boston  Post,  if  oppposed  to  this  extension  of  slavery, 
should  join  heart  and  hand  in  placing. the  man  above  all 
others  truly  embodying  that  opposition,  in  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  chair,  for  the  good  and  substantial  reason  that  the  op¬ 
position  would  be  the  most  effective  when  thus  repre¬ 
sented.  But  the  Democracy  are  not  opposed  to  slavery 
extension,  or  that  which  ignorance  and  delusion  term 
slavery  extension,  and  the  time  is  at  hand  when  thoso 
who  assume  to  speak  for  it  must  understand  what  they 
are  doing  in  the  matter,  or  they  had  better  hold  their 
tongues,  aye,  had  better  cut  out  their  tongues  a  thousand 
times  over  rather  than  thus  help  to  mystify  and  bewild¬ 
er,  and  indeed  debauch  the  common  sense  of  the  people.’? 

Can  the  North,  with  its  well  settled  opinions  in 
relation  to  slavery,  permit  it  to  be  extended  over 
Kansas,  and  the  still  vaster  regions  whose  late  de¬ 
pends  upon  that  of  Kansas,  “ without  reproof  of 
.conscience  and  the  blush  of  shame  ?”  Or  shall 
smooth-tongued  pleaders  he  permitted  uto  mystify 
and  beioilder ,  and  indeed  debauch  the  common  sense 
of  the  people  ■ 
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NORTHERN  OPINION  IN  TIMES  PAST. 

Volumes  might  be  filled  with  the  proofs  that  the 
North  has  been  gradually  receding  from  .the  anti- 
slavery  opinions  of  purer  and  better  times. 

To  show  the  minds  once  held  at  the  North,  let 
us  turn  to  the  records  of  the  great  and  patriotic 
and  conservative  State  of  Pennsylvania,  well  en¬ 
titled,  both  by  geographical  position  and  political 
might,  to  be  called  the  Keystone  ol  the  Federal 
Arch. 

On  the  11th  day  of  December,  1819,  Mr.  Duane 
moved  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  in 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of  Missouri : 

“A  measure  was  ardently  supported  in  the  last  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  will  probably  be  as  earnestly 
urged  during  the  existing  session  of  that  body,  which  has  a 
palpable  tendency  to  impair  the  political  relations  of  the 
several  States,  which  is  calculated  to  mar  the  social  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  present  and  future  generations,  which  it  adopt¬ 
ed,  would  impede  the  march  of  humanity  and  freedom 
through  the  world,  and  would  transfer  from  a  misguided 
ancestry  an  odious  stain  and  fix  it  indelibly  upon  the  pre¬ 
sent  race — a  measure,  in  brief,  which  proposes  to  spread 
the  crimes  and  cruelties  of  Slavery  from  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

When  a  measure  of  this  character  is  seriously  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  republican  Congress  of  America,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  several  States  are  invoked  by  the 
duty  which  they  owe  to  the  Deity,  by  the  veneration 
which  they  entertain  for  the  memory  of  the  founders 
of  the  republic,  and  by  a  tender  regard  for  posterity,  to 
protest  against  its  adoption,  to  refuse  to  covenant  with 
crime,  and  to  limit  the  range  of  an  evil  that  already 
hangs  in  awful  boding  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Union!. 

Nor  can  such  a  protest  be  entered  by  any  State  with 
greater  propriety  than  by  Pennsylvania ;  this  common¬ 
wealth  has  as  sacredly  respected  the  rights  of  other  States, 
as  it  has  been  careful  of  its  own  ;  it  has  been  the  invari¬ 
able  aim  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  extend  to  the 
universe,  by  their  example,  the  unadulterated  blessings 
of  civil  and'  religious  freedom,  and  it  is  their  pride  that 
they  have  been  at  all  times  the  practical  advocates  of 
those  improvements  and  charities  among  men,  which  are 
so  well  calculated  to  enable  them  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  their  Creator  ;  and  above  all  they  may  boast  that  they 
were  foremost  in  removing  the  polution  of  slavery  from 
among  them. 

If,  indeed,  the  measure  against  which  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
siders  it  her  duty  to  raise  her  voice,  was  calculated  to 
abridge  any  of  the  rights  guaranteed  to  the  several  States  ; 
if,  odious  as  slavery  is,  it  was  proposed  to  hasten  its  ex¬ 
tinction  by  means  injurious  to  the  States  upon  which  it 
was  unhappily  entailed,  Pennsylvania  would  be  among 
the  first  to  insist  upon  a  sacred  observance  of  the  censti- 
tutional  compact.  But  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the 
rights  of  any  of  the  States  are  at  all  to  be  affected  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  extend  the  mischiefs  of  human  bondage  over  the 
boundless  regions  of  the  west ;  a  territory  which  formed 
no  part  of  the  Union  at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution ; 
which  has  been  but  lately  purchased  from  an  European 
power  by  the  people  of  the  Union  at  large ,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union  at  the 
discretion  of  Congress  ;  which  must  establish  a  republican 
form  of  government,  and  no  other;  and  whose  climate 
affords  none  of  the  pretexts  urged  for  resorting  to  the  labor 
of  natives  of  the  torrid  zone ;  such  a  territory  has  no  right 


inherent  or  acquired,  such  as  those  States  possessed  which 
established  the  existing  constitution, 

When  that  Constitution  was  framed  in.  September,  1787, 
the  concession  that  three-fifths  of  the  slaves  in  the  States 
then  existing  should  be  represented  in  Congress,  could 
not  have  been  intended  to  embrace  regions  at  that  time 
held  by  a  foreign  power.  On  the  contrary,  so  anxious 
were  the  Congress  of  that  day  to  confine  human  bondage 
within  its  ancient  home,  that  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787, 
that  body  unanimously  declared  that  slavery,  or  involun¬ 
tary  servitude,  should  not  exist  in  the  extensive  territories 
bounded  by  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  Canada,  and  the 
Lakes  ;  and  in  the  9th  article  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
the  power  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  ser¬ 
vile  persons  after  1808,  is  expressly  recognised;  nor  is 
there  to  be  found  in  the  statute  book  a  single  instance  of 
the  admission  of  a  territory  to  the  rank  of  a  State  in  which 
Congress  have  not  adhered  to  the  right  vested  in  them  by 
the  Constitution  to  stipulate  with  the  territory  upon  the 
conditions  of  the  boon. 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  therefore,  cannot, but  deprecate  any  departure  from 
the  humane  and  enlightened  policy  pursued  not  only  by  the 
illustrious  Congress  which  framed  the  Constitution,  but 
by  their  successors  without  exception.  They  are  persuaded 
that. to  open  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West  to  a  servile 
race  would  tend  to  increase  their  numbers  beyond  all 
past  example,  would  open  a  new  and  steady  market  for 
the  lawless  venders  of  human  flesh,  and  would  render 
all  schemes  for  obliterating  this  most  foul  blot  upon  the 
American  character,  useless'  and  unavailing. 

Under  these  convictions,  and  in  the  full  pursuasion  that 
upon  this  topic  there  is  but  one  opinion  in  Pennsylvania, 

Resolved  by  *he  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  Comonweatth  of  Pennsylvania,  That  the  Senators  of 
of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  and 
they  are  hereby  instructed,  and  that  the  Representatives 
of  this  State  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  and 
they  are  hereby  requested  ro  vote  against  the  admission 
of  any  territory  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  unless  said  ter¬ 
ritory  shall  stipulate  and  agree  that  the  farther  introduc¬ 
tion  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude,  except  for  the  pun¬ 
ishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly 
convicted,  and  shall  he  prohibited,  and  that  all  children  bom 
within  the  said  territory,  after  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  shall  be  free,  but  may  be  held  to  service  until 
the  age  of  twenty-five  years.” 

In  the  House,  containing  V4  democrats  and  20 
federalist’s,  this  preamble  and  resolution  were 
unanimously  adopted  on  a  vote  of  yeas  and  nays, 
and  afterwards  received  the  unanimous  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Senate. 

Thirty  years  later,  in  1849,  by  the  Democratic 
State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  held  at  Pitts¬ 
burg,  it  was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  party  adhere  now,  as  it 
ever  has  done,  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country.  Its 
letter  and  spirit  they  will  neither  weaken  nor  destroy,  ami 
they  re-declare  that  slavery  is  a  local,  domestic  instit.u 
tion  of  the  South,  subject  to  State  alone,  and  with  which 
the  General  Government  has  nothing  to  do.  Wherever 
the  State  law  extends  its  jurisdiction,  the  local  institution 
can  continue  to  exist.  Esteeming  it  a  violation  of  State 
rights  to  carry  it  beyond  State  limits,  we  deny  the  power 
of  any  citizen  to  extend  the  area  of  bondage  beyond  its 
present  dominion ;  nor  do  we  consider  it  a  part  of  the 
compromise  of  the  Constitution,  that  slavery  should  for¬ 
ever  travel  with  the  advancing  column  of  our  territorial 
progress. 


WILL  THE  SOUTH  DISSOLVE  THE  UNION  ? 


BY  GEORGE  M.  WESTON. 


The  Union  of  the  American  States  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  has  thus  far  subsisted,  by  the  free  and 
voluntary  association  of  the  sovereign  States  of 
which  it  is  composed.  Alienations  of  feeling, 
local  and  individual,  have  existed  at  all  times, 
and  have  sometimes  assumed  proportions  and 
exhibited  symptoms,  which  have  excited  serious 
apprehensions.  But  all  these  alienations  have 
hitherto  passed  successively  and  harmlessly 
away,  and  at  no  time,  during  the  eighty  years  of 
-mr  independent  national  existence,  has  any  sin¬ 
gle  State  desired  to  withdraw  from  a  Confedera¬ 
cy,  of  which  the  advantage  to  all  its  members  is 
go  obvious  and  so  signal. 

During  the  present  generation,  the  most  studied 
and  persevering  efforts  have  been  made  to  estab¬ 
lish  political  theories,  and  excite  feelings,  hostile 
to  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  slave  States.  These  efforts,  which  a 
public  opinion,  perhaps  unjust,  but  certainly  ir- 
teversible,  has  attributed  to  the  disappointed 
ambition  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  were  directed  first  to 
the  inculcation  of  the  belief  that  the  planting 
States,  under  our  established  system  of  custom¬ 
house  taxation,  contributed  a  great  and  onerous 
disproportion  towards  the  public  burdens,  and, 
subsequently,  to  the  fomenting  of  angry  and 
heated  passions  connected  with  the  subject  of 
Slavery.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these  efforts, 
in  which  many  men  of  extraordinary  ability  have 
enlisted,  and  which  have  been  persevered  in  du¬ 
ring  a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  been,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  successful.  Their  effects,  most  marked 
among  the  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  in  the 
State  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  pride  and 
favorite  and  political  guide,  are  painfully  visible 
everywhere  throughout  the  South.  But  as  yet, 
in  every  Southern  State,  the  friends  of  the  Union 
have  at  all  times  outnumbered  the  agitators  of 
disunion  j  and  they  do  so  at  this  day,  whatever 
appearances  there  may  be  to  the  contrary. 

In  the  case  of  Texas,  principally  inhabited  and 
wholly  controlled  by  those  who  had  been  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Southern  States,  long  and  patiently, 
and  at  length  successfully,  pressing  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union,  we  have  a  decisive  and  most 


significant  proof,  that  those  who  are  urging  the 
slave  States  to  go  out  of  the  Union,  have  not  yet 
accomplished  their  work.  Notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  agitators,  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
those  States  do  undoubtedly  still  perceive,  as 
the  people  of  Texas  did,  that  they  find  in  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Union  the  best  guar¬ 
antee  of  protection,  and  even  of  existence. 

If  the  discussion  in  the  free  States  of  Slavery, 
and  of  propositions  for  its  abolition,  is  offensive 
and  dangerous  to  the  South,  it  is  abundantly 
certain  that  such  discussion  would  lose  none  of 
its  freedom  and  none  of  its  acrimony  by  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union.  The  restraints  now  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  comity  due  to  sister  States,  would 
then  cease  to  exist.  The  South,  no  longer  hav¬ 
ing  political  influence  in  the  free  States,  would 
lose  the  whole  body  of  mercenary  supporters, 
whom  it  recruits  and  maintains  in  them  by  means 
of  that  influence.  It  requires  no  great  knowledge 
of  the  springs  of  human  action,  to  perceive  that 
the  same  Northern  demagogues,  who  now  find 
it  profitable  to  cater  to  Slavery,  would  then  vie 
with  each  other  in  inflaming  passions  hostile  to  it. 
Men  who  betray  the  rights  and  interests  of  their 
own  section  of  the  country,  in  order  to  earn  a 
shameful  title  to  bribes  held  out  by  another,  are 
little  likely  to  be  restrained  by  scruples  from  en¬ 
tering  upon  any  course  which  promises  person¬ 
al  advantage.  Thus  the  South,  by  dissolving 
the  Union,  would  lose  at  the  North  all  the  sup¬ 
ports,  good  and  bad,  which  it  now  enjoys  there. 

If  the  South  complains,  or  has  reas'on  to  com¬ 
plain,  of  the  imperfect  and  obstructed  discharge 
by  the  free  States  of  their  constitutional  duty  to 
return  fugitive  slaves,  it  is  quite  certain  that  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  is  not  to  be  sought  in  a  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  Union,  which  would  at  once  ren¬ 
der  the  recapture  of  fugitive  slaves  wholly  im¬ 
possible,  and  at  no  long  interval  destroy  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Slavery  in  the  border  slave  States. 
Wise  men  will  endure  what  is  unavoidable  with 
patience,  and  at  least  will  not  rush  into  remedies 
which  are  worse  than  the  disease.  Undoubted¬ 
ly,  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  the  free 
States  renders  the  pursuit,  within  their  limits,  of 
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fugitives  from  bondage,  a  thankless  and  profit¬ 
less  operation.  No  stringency  of  law  is  likely  to 
make  it  otherwise.  The  instincts  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  which  prompt  succor  to  those  who  are  flee¬ 
ing  from  oppression,  cannot  be  eradicated  by 
legislation.  The  obstacles  which  are  now  in¬ 
terposed  to  the  recapture  of  fugitives  from  invol¬ 
untary  service  must,  in  fine,  be  submitted  to  as 
inevitable.  The  right  itself  of  recapture  falls 
with  the  Union;  and  this  right,  however  ob¬ 
structed  in  its  enforcement,  is  still  worth  some¬ 
thing  in  preventing  escapes. 

The  position  of  the  South  is  critical.  Its  fate 
is  bound  up  in  that  of  an  institution  which  is 
condemned  by  the  general  judgment  of  civilized 
nations,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  which  are  com¬ 
bined  the  conscience,  the  prejudices,  the  fanati¬ 
cism,  and  the  interests,  of  mankind.  Thus  con¬ 
centrating  upon  themselves  the  hostility,  or,  if 
that  word  is  thought  better,  the  malignity,  of  the 
world ;  the  Southern  States  have  absolutely  no 
power  of  aggression,  and  scarcely  any  of  defence, 
and,  if  the  protecting  shield  of  the  Union  was 
withdrawn,  would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  exaspera¬ 
ted  and  accumulated  enemies.  This  is  the  real 
condition  of  the  South,  and  it  is  truly  pitiable 
and  helpless  to  the  last  degree.  The  bravado 
by  which  it  is  attempted  to  be  masked,  the  threats 
of  dissolving  the  Union,  made  by  men  who  hold 
their  property,  and  even  their  lives,  as  they  well 
know,  only  under  the  shelter  of  the  Union  ;  which 
shall  we  most  admire,  the  calculating  arrogance 
which  prompts  them,  or  the  amazing  simplicity 
which  is  deceived  by  them  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  letter  of  August  12,  1844, 
to  our  then  Minister  to  France,  states  the  motives 
of  interest  pressing  upon  England,  to  induce  her 
to  desire  the  overthrow  of  Negro  Slavery  in  the 
United  States.  Let  us  see  what  those  motives 
are,  and  let  us  see,  also,  if  they  are  not  certain 
to  control  other  Power§  as  well  as  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Calhoun  says : 

“  One  of  the  leading-  motives  of  England  for  desiring 
it,  [the  defeat  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.]  is  the  hope  that,  through  her  diplomacy  and  influ¬ 
ence,  Negro  Slavery  may  be  abolished  there,  and  ulti¬ 
mately,  by  consequence,  in  the  United  States,  and  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  this  continent.  That  its  ultimate  aboli¬ 
tion  throughout  the  entire  continent  is  an  object  ardently 
desired  by  her.  we  have  decisive  proof  in  the  declaration 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  delivered  to  this  Department.” 

Mr.  Calhoun  proceeds  to  point  out,  for  what 
reasons,  in  his  judgment,  England  desired  to 
abolish  Slavery  on  this  continent;  and  he  begins 
by  denying  that  it  can  be  attributed  to  “  human¬ 
ity  or  philanthropy .”  “  /  do  not  question ,”  he  says, 

“  but  humanity  may  have  been  one  of  her  leading 
motives  for  the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade , 
and  that  it  may  have  had  considerable  influence  in 
abolishing  Slavery  in  her  West  India  possessions ;  ” 
but  her  present  movements  he  ascribes  to  quite 
different  considerations.  According  to  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  England  has  been  disappointed  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  free  labor  in  her  Colonies.  He  says : 

“Experience  has  convinced  her  of  the  fallacy  of  her 
calculations.  She  has  failed  in  all  her  objects.  The  labor 
of  her  negroes  has  proved  far  less  productive,  v  ithout  af¬ 
fording  the  consolation  of  having  improved  their  condi- 
dition.  *  *  *  Her  tropical  products  have  fallen  off  to 

a  vast  amount.  *  *  +  So  disastrous  has  been  the  re¬ 

sult,  that  her  fixed  capital,  vested  iff  tropical  possessions, 


estimated  at  the  value  of  nearly  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  is  said  to  stand  on  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  this  is 
not  the  worst.  While  this  costly  scheme  has  had  such 
ruinous  effects  ou  the  tropical  productions  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  it  has  given  a  powerful  stimulus,  followed  by  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  of  products,  to  those  countries  which 
have  had  the  good  sense  to  shun  her  example.  There  has 
been  vested,  it  is  estimated  by  them,  in  the  production  of 
tropical  products,  since  1808,  in  fixed  capital,  nearly 
$4,000,000,000,  wholly  dependent  on  slave  labor.  In  the 
same  period,  the  value  of  their  products  has  been  estima¬ 
ted  to  have  risen  from  about  $72, 000, 000  annually,  to  near¬ 
ly  $*?20, 000,-000;  while  the  whole  of  the  fixed  capital  of 
Great  Britain,  vested  in  cultivating  tropical  products,  both 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  is  estimated  at  only  about 
$830,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  products  annually  at  about 
$50,000,000.  To  present  a  still  more  striking  view  of  the 
three'  articles  of  tropical  products,  (sugar,  coffee,  and  cot¬ 
ton.)  the  British  possessions,  including  the  West  and  East 
Indies,  and  Mauritius,  produced  in  1842,  of  sugar,  only 
3,993,771  pounds,  while  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United 
States,  excluding  other  countries  having  tropical  posses¬ 
sions,  produced  9,000,000  pounds ;  of  coffee,  the  British 
possessions  produced  only  27,393.003,  while  Cuba  and 
Brazil  produced  201,590,125  pounds;  and  of  cotton,  the 
British  possessions,  including  shipments  to  China,  only 
137,443.446  pounds,  while  the  United  States  alone  pro¬ 
duced  790,479,275  pounds.  *  *  *  This  is  seen  and  felt 
by  British  statesmen,  and  has  opened  their  eyes  to  the 
eirors  which  they  have  committed.  The  question  now 
with  them  is,  How  shall  it  be  counteracted?  *  *  *  In 

order  to  regain  her  superiority,  she  not  only  seeks  to  re¬ 
vive  and  increase  her  own  capacity  to  produce  tropical 
productions,  but  to  diminish  and  destroy  the  capacity  of 
those  who  have  so  far  outstripped  her,  in  consequence  o'" 
her  error.  *  *  *  Her  main  reliance  is  to  cripple  or 
destroy  the  productions  of  her  successful  rivals.  There  is 
but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  done  and  that  is,  abolish¬ 
ing  African  Slavery  throughout  this  continent;  and  that 
she  openly  avows  to  be  the  constant  object  of  her  policy 
and  exertions.  It  matters  not  how,  or  from  what  motive, 
it  may  be  done;  whether  it  may  be  by  diplomacy,  influ 
ence,  or  force;  by  secret  or  open  means;  and  whether 
the  motive  be  humane  or  selfish.  Without  regard  to  man¬ 
ner,  means,  or  motive,  the  thing  itself,  should  it  be  ac¬ 
complished,  would  put  down  all  rivalry,  and  give  her  the 
undisputed  supremacy  in  supplying  her  own  wants,  and 
those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  *  *  *  The  end  [of  abol¬ 
ishing  Slavery  in  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  United  States] 
would  be,  that  the  superiority  in  cultivating  the  great  trop¬ 
ical  staples  would  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  British 
tropical  possessions. 

“They  are  of  vast  extent,  and  those  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  possessed  of  an  unlimited  amount  of  labor. 
*  *  *  it  is  the  successful  competition  of  slave  labor 

which  keeps  the  prices  of  the  gre.at  tropical  staples  so 
low  as  to  prevent  their  cultivation  with  profit  in  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  Great  Britain,  by  what  she  is. pleased  to  call 
free  labor.” 

Mr.  Calhoun  may  err  in  supposing  that  Eng¬ 
land  regrets  the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  her  West 
Indian  Colonies.  He  may  err  in  imputing  her 
desire  to  see  Slavery  abolished  elsewhere,  wholly 
to  motives  of  policy,  unmixed  with  motives  of 
humanity.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt,  either  of 
the  matter  of  fact  that  England  does  wish  to  see 
Slavery  abolished  everywhere,  or  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  its  universal  abolition  to  the  prosperity 
of  interests  with  which  her  industrial  prosperity 
is  conspicuously  identified.  At  all  events,  and. 
beyond  all  peradventure,  whether  from  philan¬ 
thropy,  or  selfishness,  or  a  mixture  of  both,  Great 
Britain,  the  first  maritime  Power  in  the  world, 
and  having  island  possessions  in  threateningr 
propinquity  to  the  Southern  States,  is  decisively 
Committed,  and  by  enduring  motives,  to  the  Anti- 
Slavery  cause.  The  gentlemen  of  the  slave  States 
understand  it  well,  and  for  years  they  have 
sounded  an  alarm,  neither  affected  nor  ground¬ 
less,  that  England  wishes  to  “  Africanize  ”  Cuba, 
and  surround  the  ’ South  with  “  a  cordon  of  free 
I  negro  communities .”  It  was  to  defeat  this  scheme 
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that,  under  Ool.  Polk’s  Administration,  they  of¬ 
fered  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  and  more  recently  instigated 
conferences  at  Ostend,  at  which  the  same  pur¬ 
chase  was  attempted  at  a  much  higher  price. 
We  will  consider  by  and  by,  in  the  progress  of 
this  discussion,  whose  money  it  was  which  has 
been  offered  with  such  n  princely  and  uncalcula¬ 
ting  munificence.  For  the  present,  I  refer  to  it 
only  as  proof  of  the  intensity  of  slaveholding  ap¬ 
prehensions,  and  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  which  threaten  Slavery.  The  most  formi¬ 
dable  Power  on  the  Globe,  with  every  inviting 
opportunity  of  position,  is  the  known,  avowed, 
and  sworn  enemy  of  the  institution  with  which 
every  Southern  interest  is  indissolubly  bound  up, 
and  is  so  also  from  motives  and  considerations 
which  make  its  hostility  fixed,  unappeasable,  and 
eternal. 

All  the  orators  and  all  the  writers  of  the  South 
adopt  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  in  reference  to 
English  policy.  To  quote  them  ‘all,  is  equally 
impracticable  and  unnecessary,  and  I  only  refer 
now  to  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress,  April  29, 
1856,  by  Gen.  Quitman,  a  Representative  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  the  owner  of  three  hundred  slaves, 
as  the  latest  and  most  elaborate  expression  of 
these  views.  After  remarking  generally  upon 
u  the  peculiar  condition  of  many  neighboring  States 
and  Colonies ,  and  the  influence  which  their  condition 
must  exercise  upon  our  own  prosperity ,”  Gen.  Quit- 
man  proceeds  to  particularize  (1st)  Mexico,  which, 
he  says,  u  can  be  saved  only  by  the  advancing  flood 
of  our  enterprising  citizens;”  (2d)  Central  America, 
where  lie  says  that,  at  present,  u  European  in¬ 
trigues  check  our  extension,”  but  where  he  h  opes  much 
from  u  that  patriotic  band  w\dch  has  lately  trans¬ 
planted  the  principles  of  Democracy  from  the-  United 
States  to  Nicaraguan  soil;  ”  (3d)  Cuba  ;  and  (4th) 
San  Domingo,  which  u  strange  and  grotesque  pow¬ 
er,”  he  says,  “  under  whose  stupid  sway  that  fair 
island ,  holding ,  with  her  commodious  ports,  the  same 
relation  to  the  Caribbean  Sea  that  Cuba  holds  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  fast  relapsing  into  barbarism,  is 
sustained  by  mighty  European  influences  in  its  attempts 
to  exterminate  the  small  white  Dominican  Republic 
which  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  island.” 

•  Completing  his  survey,  Gen.  Quitman  signifi-- 
cantly  declares — 

“All  the  rest  of  insular  America  is  European  or  Afri¬ 
can.  Standing- here,  among  the  statesmen  of  America.  I 
point  to  the  surrounding  scene.  Behold  it  a*  it  is,  and 
then  look  forward  a  few  years,  and  contemplate  what  it 
will  be.  What  reflections  does  it  not  present!  A  world- 
startling  drama  is  to  be  enacted;  and  are  we,  the  guard¬ 
ians  of  our  country’s  weal,  to  have  no  part  in  the  per¬ 
formance  ?  Do  we  not  know  that  the  development,  the 
greatness,  and  THE  SAFETY,  even,  of  our  beloved  land, 
are  deeply  concerned?” 

“  Insular  America  !  ” '  That  has  a  strange  and 
unfamiliar  sound.  It  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  history  and  ideas  of  this  people.  It  was 
Continental  America  which  resisted  George  III. 
It  was  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress 
that  Ethan  Allen  demanded  the  surrender  of  Ti- 
conderoga.  Of  nothing  is  the  tradition  so  fresh,  as 
of  the  famous  Continental  money,  with  which  our 
armies  were  kept  on  foot  during  that  great  struggle. 
“  Insular  America  !  ”  The  phrase  is  new,  and  of 
alarming  and  dangerous  portent.  The  idea  of 


which  it  is  the  expression  must  be  met,  and  re¬ 
sisted  and  denounced  at  the  threshold.  Of  our 
Continental  possessions,  we  have  not  even  explor¬ 
ed  the  one  half.  With  the  possible  exception  of 
an  occasional  resting-place  for  our  commerce  in 
the  vast  Pacific,  we  want  no  islands.  u  Insular 
A  merica  ”  may  exist  in  geography,  but  should  never 
be  allowed  to  form  a  part  of  our  politics. 

The  cause  of  Gen.  Quitman’s  alarm  is  his  be¬ 
lief,  reiterated  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  that 
Great  Britain  is  inflexibly  intent  upon  devoting 
this  “  Insular  America ,”  so  near  and  so  menacing 
to  the  Southern  States,  to  the  possession  and 
domination  of  the  hated  race  of  Africans.  Gen. 
Quitman  says  : 

“  She  has  been  pertinaciously  engaged  in  protecting 
Spanish  tyranny,  [in  Cuba,]  and  in  the  unnatural  and  an¬ 
ti-Christian  attempt  to  establish,  throughout  the  whole  of 
insular  America,  a  barbarous  black  empire.  The  germ 
of  her  plot  was  exhibited  in  laying  waste  Jamaica,  by 
destroying  the  proper  relations  between  the  white  and 
black  races  there.  *  *  *  Her  plot  is  further  exposed 
by  her  intrigues  in  San  Domingo.  *  *  *  Pursuing  her 
schemes  with  intense  cunning  and  indefatigable  zeal,  she 
has  used  her  strong  influence  with  Spain  to  bring  about 
the  abolition  of  Slavery  in  Cuba.  Her  intent  is  plain. 
*  *  *  She  desires  to  devote  the  American  Archipel¬ 

ago,  the  great  islands  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  to  the  negro 
race.  *  *  *  Could  this  scheme  be  effected,  the  object 
of  England  would  be  attained  ;  our  progress  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  would  be  forever  stopped.  The  protectorate  of  the 
black  Empire,  or  States,  thus  brought  into  existence, 
would,  of  course,  be  vested  in  Great  Britain.  *  *  * 

She  will  have  the  power  to  disturb,  at  her  pleasure,  the 
01/“  repose  of  the  contiguous  States ,  _/~[]  and  to  stimulate 
throughout  our  entire  country  the  agitation  of  that  Slavery 
question,  which,  even  now,  is  so  pregnant  with  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  harmony  of  our  institutions.  *  *  *  fMone 
but  the  perversely  blind  can  fail  to  perceive  her  serpent¬ 
like  policy.  *  *  *  The  never-slumbering  vigilance  of 
our  great  commercial  rival  is’at  work,  weaving  intricate 
meshes,  and  planning  dangerous  combinations  to  entangle 
and  destroy  us.” 

Observing  that  Spain,  under  English  influence, 
has  invested  the  Captain  General  of  Cuba  with 
the  power,  as  one  extreme  means  of  defence,  of 
u  emancipating  the  slave  population ,”  Gen.  Quitman 
exclaims  :  “  There  before  us,  PREGNANT  WITH 
RUIN,  hangs  the  dark  and  terrible  cloud  !  ” 

Observing  that  he  had  u  not  time  to  present  the 
many  and  conclusive  proofs  that  the  policy  of  Eng¬ 
land  is  such  as  is  attributed  to  her,”  Gen.  Quitman 
quotes  the  following,  from  instructions  given  by 
Lord  Palm'«rston  to  the  British  Minister  at  Mad¬ 
rid,  in  1851 : 

“I  have  to  instruct  your  Lordship  to  say  to  the  Spanish 
Minister,  that  the  slaves  form  a  large  portion,  and  by  no 
means  an  unimportant  one,  of  the  people  of  Cuba;  and 
that  steps  taken  to  provide  for  their  emancipation  would 
therefore,  as  far  as  the  black  population  is  concerned,  be 
quite,  in  unison  with  |Jie  recommendation  made  by  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  that  measures  should  be  adopted 
for  contenting  the  people  of  Cuba.” 

The  policy  of  England  may  be  denounced  as 
selfish.  It  is,  however,  the  duty  of  Governments 
to  consult  the  interests  of  the  governed ;  and  when 
they  do  so  without  invading  the  rights  of  others, 
they  deserve  praise,  and  not  censure.  England 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  avow  the  motives  which 
control  her.  She  can  make  a  clean  breast  of  it, 
without  incurring  the  condemnation  of  an  impar¬ 
tial  world.  In  the  ( competitions  of  production 
and  commerce,  whoever  makes  use  of  enslaved 
labor  is  the  natural  enemy  of  all  the  rest  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  must  not  complain  if  he  is  treated  as 
such.  Fie  avails  himself  of  an  unfair  advantage. 
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The  robbery  of  the  slave  becomes  the  robbery  of 
the  freeman,  with  whose  labor  the  slave  is  brought 
into  rivalry.  The  working  men  of  the  free  States 
of  this  Union  do  not,  all  of  them,  as  yet,  see  that 
this  is  so,  but  they  are  fast  learning  it;  and  when 
the  lesson  is  once  learned,  it  will  never  be  un¬ 
learned.  The  Government  of  England  perceives 
it,  and  is  acting  upon  it,  and  will  continue  to  act 
upon  it. 

So  long  as  the  Union  of  these  States  subsists, 
Slavery,  as  a  domestic  institution  of  a  portion  of 
the  Confederacy,  is  entitled  to  that  protection 
from  the  national  power,  of  which  it  stands  so 
greatly  in  need.  If  the  Union  is  dissolved,  the 
Southern  States  must  protect  it  as  best  they 
may.  England  is  under  no  obligation  to  protect 
it,  but  is  perfectly  justified  in  preventing  its  ex¬ 
tension,  by  any  fair  means,  if  she  believes  it  to 
be  antagonistic  to  her  own  policy.  While  we  are 
governed  by  our  own  interests,  let  us  not  child¬ 
ishly  complain  because  England  also  is  governed 
by  her  own  interests.  Insisting  upon  our  own 
rights,  and  pursuing  our  own  policy,  let  us  respect 
the  equal  prerogatives  of  other  sovereign  nations. 

In  his  letter  of  1844,  to  our  Minister  to  France, 
Mr.  Calhoun  shows  an  extreme  anxiety  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  distinction  between  the  interests  of  France 
and  those  of  England^  in  reference  to  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States,  and  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  whole  question  of  Slavery  connected 
therewith.  He  says : 

“  Previous  information  was  calculated  to  make  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  Government  of  France  was  prepared  to 
unite  with  Great  Britain  in  a  joint  proiest  against  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas.  *  *  •*  The  President  is  happy  to 
infer  from  your  despatch,  that  the  information,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  France ,  is  in  all  probability  without  foundation. 
*  *  *  You  were  right  in  making  the  distinction  be¬ 

tween  th°  interests  of  France  and  England  in  reference 
to  Texas.  *  *  *  I  hold,  not  only  that  Fiance  can  have 
no  interest  in  the  consummation  of  this  grand  scheme,  [the 
abolition  of  Slavery,]  which  England  hopes  to  accomplish 
through  Texas,  if  she  can  defeat  ihe  annexation;  but  that 
her  interest,  and  those  of  all  the  Continental  Powers  of 
Europe,  are  directly  and  deeply  opposed  to  it.  *  *  *  * 
What  possible  motive  can  they  have  to  favor  her  [Eng¬ 
land’s]  cherished  policy  ?  Is  it  not  better  for  them  that 
they  should  be  supplied  with  tropical  products,  in  exchange 
for  their  labor,  from  the  United  States,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
this  Continent  generally,  than  to  be  dependent  on  one 
great  monopolizing  Power  for  their  supplies?” 

If  the  views  of  Mr.  Calhoun  produced  any 
effect  upon  France  twelve  years  ago,  it  is  certain 
that  they  produce  none  now,  but  that  that  great 
Power  fully  sympathizes  with  and  is  actually  co¬ 
operating  with  Great  Britain,  in  resisting  the 
spread  of  Negro  Slavery.  l£  is  possible,  indeed, 
that  the  events  which  have  transpired  since  the 
date  of  Mr.  Calhoun’s  letter,  may  have  helped  to 
consolidate  this  accord  between  French  and 
English  policy.  It  is  since  1844  that  Negro  Sla¬ 
very  has  been  abolished  in  the  French  Colonies. 
It  is  only  recently  that  Algeria  has  been  looked 
to  as  having  the  capacity  to  furnish  large  sup¬ 
plies  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  and  Algeria, 
it  must  be  recollected,  is  a  word  of  very  elastic 
signification,  and  means,  in  truth,  just  so  much 
of  Northern  Africa  as  France  sees  fit  to  occupy. 
These  new  events,  giving  to  France  an  interest 
to  uphold  free  labor  against  slave  labor  in  trop¬ 
ical  productions,  certainly  harmonize  with,  and 
have  probably  confirmed  and  strengthened,  the 


personal  policy  of  the  present  Euler  of  France,  in 
respect  to  a  close  connection  with  England.  At 
all  events,  the  fact  is  undoubted,  that  France 
and  England  are  heartily  united  in  the  system 
of  checking,  obstructing,  and  defeating,  wherever 
they  can,  the  efforts  of  Slavery  in  the  United 
States  to  extend  its  limits  and  power. 

General  Quitman  says  tha.t  the  power  of  Spain 
in  Cuba  is  maintained,  “  not  only  by  the  morui 
influence ,  but  by  the  active  interference  of  England 
AND  FRANCE;”  of  the  hated  negro  domination 
in  St.  Domingo,  he  says,  that  it  is  u  sustained  by 
mighty  EUROPEAN  influences ;”  and  of  the  whole 
policy  of  England,  in  reference  to  uthe  Slavery 
question ,”  he  declares  that  “FRANCE,  SINCE 
THE  ADVENT  OF  LOUTS  NAPOLEON,  HAS 
HEARTILY  COINCIDED”  in  it.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this  view,  General  Quitman  reproduces 
the  following  declaration,  made  in  the  British 
Parliament,  not  long  since,  by  Lord  Clarendon, 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  : 

“I  will  further  add.  that  the  union  between  the  two 
Governments  has  not  been  confined  to  the  Eastern  ques¬ 
tion.  The  happy  accord  and  good  understanding  between 
France  and  England  have  been  extendeu  beyond  the 
Eastern  policy,  to  the  policy  affecting  all  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  I  am  heartily  rejoiced  to  say  that  there  is  NO 
PORTION  of  the  TWO  HEMISPHERES,  with  regard  to 
which  the  policy  of  the  two  countries,  however  heretofore 
antagonistic,  is  not  now  in  ENTIRE  HARMONY.” 

In  confirmation  of  the  same  view,  General 
Quitman  publishes  a  letter,  dated  April  25,  1856, 
from  General  Cazneau,  in  which  General  Cazneau 
says : 

“I  was  commissioned  by  President  Pierce,  in  June, 
1854,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Republic ; 
and,  after  encountering  many  difficulties,  through  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  false  representations  of  the  FRENCH  and 
English  agents — who  notoriously  make  common  cause  with 
the  negroes  of  Hayti  against  the  whites — the  terms  were 
fully  agreed  upon  *  *  *  *  Meantime,  an  ALLIED 
squadron  had  been  sent  for  by  these  agents.  *  *  *  * 
Under  the  specious  title  of  ‘the  Mediating  Powers,’ 
FRANCE  and  England  always  hold  the  negroes  in  read¬ 
iness,  to  be  let  slip  like  bloodhounds  on  the  whites,  at  the 
east  end  of  Hayti,  if  they  prove  at  any  time  refractory  to 
European  policy.  *  *  *  I  cannot  severely  blame  the 
Dominican  Government,  with  the  evidence  I  had  before 
me  that  it  was  under  stringent  European  duress.” 

With  the  two  great  maritime  Powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope  thus  combined  in  immovable  hostility  to 
Negro  Slavery,  it  matters  little  what  may  be  the 
views  of  the  “  Continental  Powers ,”  to  whom  Mr. 
Calhoun  directed  a  portion  of  his  appeals.  They 
are  absolutely  powerless  in  such  a  controversy. 
But  in  truth,  with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
sympathy  which  may  be  imagined  to  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  nobles  of  Russia  and  the  planters  of 
the  South,  both  subsisting  upon  the  coerced  la¬ 
bor  of  others,  European  opinion  is  most  decided 
against  the  institution  of  Slavery.  It  is  true  that 
the  “  Continental. Poivers”  have  no  such  interests 
as  England  and  France  have,  in  the  competition 
of  free  labor  with  slave  labor  in  tropical  produc¬ 
tions.  It  may  even  be  true  that  they  receive 
some  advantage,  rather  than  injury,  by  the  cheap¬ 
ening  of  certain  articles  of  general  consumption 
by  slave  labor.  These  considerations  apply  with 
all  their  force  to  the  Germans,  and  yet  it  is  quits 
notorious  that  they  abhor  Slavery.  An  indus¬ 
trious,  intelligent,  reflecting,  and  emigrating 
people,  they  perceive  that  the  black  slave  either 
supplants  or  degrades  the  white  laborer.  To  ne 
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part  of  the  civilized  world,  in  fine,  can  the  slave¬ 
holder  turn  for  sympathy  or  support.  The  in¬ 
terests,  the  moral  sense,  the  religious  education, 
the  prejudices  of  mankind,  are  all  against  him. 
Even  if  ne  may  justly  complain  that  a  part  of 
this  hostility  springs  from  envy  and  malicious 
fanaticism,  or  that  the  cunning  aristocracies  of 
England  and  Europe  join  in  the  clamor  against 
a  distant  evil,  with  no  better  intent  than  to  divert 
attention  from  their  own  oppressions,-  the  fact 
remains  the  same,  that  upon  him  and  upon  his 
peculiar  institution  are  concentrated  the  oppro¬ 
brium  and  detestation  of  the  world. 

The  Southern  States  are  acting  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  two  motives  ;  first,  to  ward  off  the  perils 
which  immediately  menace  their  existence;  and, 
second,  to  gratify  their  lust  of  power,  and  assure 
to  themselves  security  during  an  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod,  by  enlarging  the  range  and  limits  of  their 
peculiar  institution.  The  first  is  a  motive  of 
present  necessity ;  the  second  is  a  motive  of  fore¬ 
cast  and  ambition. 

The  world  will  be  at  no  loss  to  understand 
what  is  meant  by  u  saving  Mexico  by  the  advan¬ 
cing  flood  of  our  enterprising  citizens  ”  It  means 
simply  the  appropriation  of  Mexico,  in  succes¬ 
sive  portions  along  the  Gulf,  after  the  manner  of 
Texas,  to  the  uses  of  slaveholding.  The  world 
will  be-  at  no  loss  to  understand  the  true  cause 
of  Southern  sympathy  with  what  is  called  the 
“  redeeming ”  of  Central  America.  Nobody  is 
simple  enough  to  believe  that  the  gentlemen  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Mississippi,  who 
have  no  interest  in  either  commerce  or  naviga¬ 
tion,  are  at  all  in  earnest  when  they  take  up  the 
question  of  transit  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  as  a  commercial  question.  They  have  nei¬ 
ther  ships,  steamers,  nor  trade.  The  South  has 
no  relations  with  California,  not  even,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  of  emigration.  That  country  was  long 
since  overstocked  with  politicians,  and  the  la¬ 
boring  men  of  the  South  are  too  poor  to  under¬ 
take  so  distant  and  expensive  a  journey.  South¬ 
ern  concern  with  Central  America,  as  a  question 
of  transit,  is  a  pretence  too  bald  and  flimsy  to 
impose  upon  anybody.  Doubtless,  we  have  na¬ 
tional  interests  connected  with  Central  America  ; 
but  for  national  interests  the  South  has  no  eyes. 
Their  politics  are  all  narrow,  sectional,  and  pro¬ 
vincial,  beginning  with  the  negro,  and  ending 
with  the  negro.  They  may  put  forward  commer¬ 
cial  reasons,  if  they  will,  for  seizing  Nicaragua. 
The  world  knows  better.  The  South  wants  Nic¬ 
aragua  now,  as  a  point  d’dppui  of  an  attack 
upon  Cuba,  and  by  and  by,  when  the  African 
slave  trade  can  be  re-established,  as  a  new  thea¬ 
tre  upon  which  to  compel  men  who  are  black,  to 
labor  without  wages  for  men  who  are  white. 

Undoubtedly,  it  is  of  the  first  moment  to  the 
South,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  to  avert 
the  Africanization  of  Cuba.  Undoubtedly,  it  will 
be  important  to  the  South,  in  the  progress  of 
time,  to  secure  an  outlet  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co  for  the  accumulating  numbers  of  their  blacks. 
Undoubtedly,  it  would  place  the  institution  of 
Slavery  in  a  position  not  only  secure,  but  com¬ 
manding,  if,  possessed  of  the  whole  borders  of 
the  Gulf,  and  of  the  magnificent  islands  which 


divide  the  Gulf  from  the  Ocean,  it  was  enabled 
to  control  the  products  of  the  tropics,  and  dic¬ 
tate  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  But  by  whose  arms,  by  whose  treas¬ 
ure^  by  whose  potential  weight  in  the  diplomacy  of 
nations,  is  danger  to  be  averted  from,  and  security 
and  even  aggrandizement  assured  to,  an  institu¬ 
tion  condemned  by  the  general  judgment  of  man¬ 
kind,  and  for  the  overthrow  of  which  the  whole 
world  has  conspired?  If  it  be  really  necessary 
to  pay  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  Cuba, 
and  if  such  a  purchase  was  possible,  even  at  such 
a  price,  is  it  not  plain  that  a  Confederacy  of 
Southern  States,  with  which  we  are  vainly  threat¬ 
ened,  could  not  command  one-tenth  of  that  sum 
for  any  purpose,  and  not  one  single  dollar  for 
such  a  purpose  from  any  money-lenders  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ?  Be}rond  a  question,  to  even 
such  a  call,  monstrous  as  it  is,  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  bottomed  upon  the  wealth  and  numbers 
of  the  free  States,  would  be  found  equal.  The 
gentlemen  planters  of  the  Carolinas  and  of  the 
Gulf  States  may  possibly,  in  some  moments  of 
chivalrous  exaltation;  imagine  themselves  to  be 
competent  to  acquire  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles 
by  force  of  arms,  after  dissolving  the  Union  ;  but 
by  no  extreme  of  frenzy  can  they  hope  to  acquire 
Cuba  at  the  magnificent  and  even  swaggering 
prices  they  have  offered  for  it,  except  by°  laying 
hands  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  free  labor  of  the 
thrifty  North.  Great  Britain  and  France  did  not 
oppose  an  armed  intervention  against  the  slave¬ 
holding  appropriation  of  Texas.  Possibly  the;? 
may  remain  passive,  while  the  incipient  steps  to 
a  similar  appropriation  are  being  taken  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  If  so,  they  are  restrained,  not  by 
any  fear  of  the  South,  completely  vulnerable  and 
thoroughly  helpless  as  it  is,  but  by  the  power 
which  the  Union  derives  from  the  populous  and 
vigorons  North.  If  they  forbear  or  postpone  the 
Africanization  of  Cuba,  it  is  to  avoid  giving  of¬ 
fence  to  the  great  Confederacy  under  whose 
shadow  the  South  reposes.  If  impunity  is  hoped 
for  the  buccaneers  to  be  let  loose  by  the  South¬ 
ern  proposition  to  abrogate  the  neutrality  laws, 
upon  what  else  is  such  a  hope  based,  but  upon 
the  respect  inspired  by  our  national  power?  De¬ 
prived  of  the  protection  of  that  power,  would  not 
the  South  be  only  too  happy  to  abandon  every 
project  of  aggression,  if  it  could  thereby  secure 
to  itself  immunity  from  invasion  ?  Would  not 
its  high  and  defiant  tones,  ba  -’xed  now  by  the 
fleets  and  the  bayonets  of  the  North,  subside  at 
once  to  a  key  the  most  dulcet  and  the  most 
amicable,  if  left  to  its  own  resources,  or,  more 
correctly,  want  of  resources?  If  new  confer¬ 
ences  were  held  at  Ostend  by  the  diplomatists  of 
a  Southern  Confederacy,  would  they  make  them¬ 
selves  ridiculous  by  offering  millions  for  Cuba 
without  ability  to  raise  a  dime,  and  menacing  in¬ 
vasions  without  sailors  enough  to  man  a  shal¬ 
lop  ?  Certainly,  these  gentlemen  will  still  conde¬ 
scend  to  remain  in  a  Union,  to  the  resources  of 
which  they  contribute  so  little,  but  the  whole 
power  of  which  they  make  available  to  objects 
peculiar  to  themselves.  Certainly,  these  gentle¬ 
men  will  still  condescend  to  spend  the  money 
and  use  the  moral  and  physical  power  of  the  3ix- 
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teen  millions  of  people  in  the  free  States,  for  the 
security  and  aggrandizement  of  their  own  special 
interests.  Indebted  to  the  sheltering  wing  of  the 
Union  for  their  safety,  these  gentlemen  should, 
however,  cease  to  affect  to  complain  of  it  as  a 
burden.  Vain  affectation !  The  sun  which  goes 
down  upon  the  Union,  goes  down  upon  Slave¬ 
ry  as  an  aggressive  and  expanding  power.  From 
that  moment,  it  can  only  struggle  for  life  and  be¬ 
ing  and  safety,  and  with  the  certainty  before  it 
of  ultimate  destruction.  Its  doom  will  be  sealed, 
and  no  longer  ambitiously  dictating  the  policy  of 
a  great  nation,  and  no  longer  wielding  treasures 
not  of  its  own  contribution,  and  fleets  not  of  its 
own  raising,  it  will  sink  into  an  abject  suppliant 
for  the  commiseration  and  forberance  of  man¬ 
kind. 

It  would  be  to  suppose  the  gentlemen  of  the 
South  absolutely  demented,  to  believe  that  there 
is  one  particle  of  sincerity  in  their  empty  threats 
of  dissolving  the  Union,  or  to  believe  even  that 
they  could  be  driven  out  of  the  Union  by  any 
imaginable  act  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
The  Union,  which  is  a  great  and  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing  to  all  its  members,  esto perpetual  is  an  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  to  the  South.  Condemned  to 
u imbecility  "  (I  quote  Mr.  Madison’s  language) 
by  their  peculiar  institution,  they  do  not  conceal 
it  from  themselves,  and  will  not  conceal  it  from 
others,  by  any  amount  of  theatrical  arrogance. 
Without  fleets,  wealth,  available  population,  or 
possible  alliances,  they  must  give  up  the  prepos¬ 
terous  imposture  of  threatening  to*  dissolve  a 
political  connection,  without  which  they  could 
not  exist  in  safety  one  single  hour.  The  credu¬ 
lity  of  mankind  is  great,  but  not  inexhaustible. 

No  !  The  South,  or  rather  the  Slavery  propa¬ 
ganda  which  controls  the  South  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing,  meditate  no  such  act  of  insanity  as  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union.  Their  purpose  is,  not  to 
leave  the  Union,  but  to  rule  it.  They  are  not 
madmen,  as  they  would  have  us  believe,  but 
cool,  wary,  and  unscrupulous  calculators.  Men 
identified  with  such  an  interest  as  theirs,  as  really 
weak  as  it  is  affectedly  arrogant,  men  with  two 
thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  slave  property, 
cannot  afford  to  act  upon  the  suggestions  of 
passion.  Whoever  believes  they  will,  knows 
nothing  of  the  springs  of  human  action.  Who¬ 
ever  believes  they  will,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  most 
patent  and  conspicuous  facts.  If  these  South¬ 
ern  gentlemen  arc  mad,  they  have  a  method  in 
their  madness.  They  have  a  policy,  and  they 
“have  just  avowed  to  the  whole  world  what  that 
policy  is,  in  the  platform  which  they  have  erect¬ 
ed  at  Cincinnati,  and  upon  which  they  ask  the 
country  to  elevate  Mr.  Buchanan  to  the  Presi¬ 
dency. 

Whoever  wishes  to  understand  Southern  pol¬ 
icy,  should  read  that  platform,  in  which  it  is 
plainly  written  down.  It  contains,  not  threats 
of  dissolving  the  Union,  but  the  commitment  of 
what  was  once  a  great  and  national  party  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  entire  resources  of  the 
Union  to  the  single  and  local  interest  of  Slavery. 
It  is  the  speech  of  General  Quitman,  from  which 
I  have  quoted,  embodied  in  resolutions.  It  is 
filibustering  digested  into  a  code;  and  not  fili¬ 


bustering  for  the  spread  of  Liberty,  but  for  the 
spread  of  "Slavery.  Affecting  to  pronounce  for 
“ free  seas it  recognises  only  one  sea,  and  that 
is  the  American  Mediterranean,  around  which 
cluster  the  hopes  and  interests  of  Slavery.  Of 
the  Indies,  it  can  only  see  the  modern,  and  not 
the  ancient,  the  West  Indies,  and  not  the  East 
Indies.  It'  has  no  eyes  for  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
none  for  the  Sandwich  Islands,  none  for  the  vast 
commerce  yet  to  be  developed  with  China,  with 
Japan,  with  Australia,  and  with  all  the  regions 
of  the  South  Sea.  Demanding  protection  to 
“  outlets ,"  it  has  eyes  only  for  the  Florida  Pass 
and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  none  for  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  with  its  magnificent  valley  of  a  million 
square  miles.  Not  only  not  recommending  a 
railroad  across  the  Continent,  but  doubting,  and 
halting,  and  speaking  in  uncertain  tones  and  with 
contradictory  votes  in  reference  to  any  species  of 
overland  communication,  it  sees  no  mode  of 
reaching  California,  except  by  u  isthmus  routes  ," 
the  protection  of  which  will  afford  pretexts  for 
buying  or  seizing  Cuba,  and  for  enslaving  St. 
Domingo.  It  points  to  expansion  in  only  one 
direction,  and  that  direction  is  the  Gulf  of  Mexi¬ 
co.  Under  pretence  of  controlling  the  transit 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  in  the  interest 
of  commerce,  at  the  cost  of  a  war  which  would 
annihilate  all  commerce,  it  makes  the  occupation 
of  Nicaragua  by  the  avant  courriers  of  Slavery  a 
canon  of  Democratic  faith.  Interpreting  lan¬ 
guage  by  the  known  views  and  purposes  of 
those  who  speak,  it  commits  the  Democratic 
party  to  the*acquisition  af  Cuba,  and  to  the  re¬ 
enslavement  of  the  blacks  of  St.  Domingo.  “  Cu¬ 
ba,"  says  General  Quitman,  “  commands  the  entire 
trade  of  the  Gulf.  It  is  the  commercial  and  naval 
strategetic  Jceg  of  the  richest  products  of  the  world." 

This  is  the  systematic  language  of  the  South, 
and  when  they  demand  “ permanent  protection  for 
the  outlets "  of  the  Gulf,  they  demand  Cuba.  St. 
Domingo,  says  Gen.  Cazneau,  is  one  of  that 
u  grand  circle  of  islands  which  enclose  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  command  our  isthmus  routes  to  the  Pacific." 
Gen.  Cazneau  the  Texan,  like  Gen.  Quitman  the 
Mississippian,  feels  a  deep  interest  in  commerce. 
It  is  an  interest  most  disinterested,  and  every  way 
remarkable.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  that 
these  gentleman  and  their  associates,  speaking  in 
the  platfrom  erected  at  Cincinnati,  demand  that 
our  “  ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  "  be  “  in¬ 
sured"  at  all  costs  and  all  hazards.  This  u  ascend¬ 
ency,"  in  any  intelligible  sense,  and  for  every 
legitimate  purpose,  already  exists.  If  we  can  rely 
upon  Gen.  Jackson  as  military  authority,  the 
u naval  strategetic  key"  of  the  Florida  Pass  is  not 
Havana,  but  the  Dry  Tortugas.  It  is  not  because 
the  Moro  Castle  threatens  our  shipping,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  possible  Africanization  of  Cuba  threat¬ 
ens  the  plantations  of  Florida  and  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas,  that  these  gentlemen  insist  upon 
“  ascendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico."  What  is  meant 
is  not  “  ascendency"  in  any  sense  which  is  mili¬ 
tary  or  commercial,  but  the  linking  of  the  whole 
of  “  insular  America,"  in  the  language  of  Gen. 
Quitman,  to  a  u  common  destiny ,"  “  common  inter¬ 
ests,"  and  u  similar  institutions" — or,  in  brief,  to  Ne¬ 
gro  Slavery. 
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As  the  Whole  energies  of  the  present  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  the 
slaveholders,  have  been  directed  to  pushing  Sla¬ 
very,  at  even  the  hazard  of  civil  war,  north  from 
the  parallel  of  36°  30'  to  the  parallel  of  41°, 
so  the  same  slaveholders,  speaking  through  the 
Democratic  party,  of  which  they  £re  the  masters, 
now  declare  that  they  “  expect  from  the  next  Ad¬ 
ministration”  that  steps  be  taken  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  Slavery  on  the  continent 
and  islands  enclosing  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which 
will  certainly  involve  us  in  wars  with  all  the 
maritime  Powers  of  Europe.  This  is  what  these 
gentlemen  “  expect,  from  the  next  Administration ,” 
and  it  is  what  they  will  obtain  from  it,  if  they 
can  constitute  it  in  accordance  with  their  wishes. 
The  North  is  sometimes  deceived  in  its  men;  the 
South,  never  1  The  Cincinnati  platform  is  only 
the  expression,  in  a  concentrated  form,  of  the 
Soulb  conferences ;  and  from  the  first,  the  real 
leaders  of  the  South  intended  to  nominate  upon 
that  platform  the  pliant  Pennsylvanian  who  trav¬ 
elled  from  London  to  Ostend,  in  order  to  give 
the  weight  of  our  first  diplomatic  position  abroad 
to  propositions,  to  purchase  Cuba  at  any  cost  of 
money,  or  to  obtain  it  at  any  sacrifice  of  peace 
and  national  character.  The  coy  and  amorous 
delay  which  marks  the  public  adoption  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  by  these  wily  leaders,  will  not  conceal 
the  secret  arrangements  made  with  him  long 
since,  but  now  for  the  first  time  announced  to  the 
world. 

If  these  slaveholding  States  would  really  exe¬ 
cute  their  daily  threats,  and  dissolve  the  Union, 
which  they  can  only  do  by  leaving  it,  our  regret, 
great  and  sincere  as  it  ought  to  be,  would  not  be 
by  any  means  unalloyed.  We  should  be  threat¬ 
ened  with  no  more  wars  for  the  extension  of  Sla¬ 


very,  under  the  delusive  guise  of 11  insuring  an  as¬ 
cendency  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;”  we  should  have 
no  hundred  millions  to  pay  for  Cuba ;  we  could 
hope,  in  short,  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  peace 
the  fruits  of  our  own  industry.  Leave  us,  how¬ 
ever,  they  will  not;  rule  us  they  will,  if  they 
can ;  but  they  ought  not,  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  to  rule  us,  and  threaten  to  leave  us  too. 
Even  the  Old  Man  in  the  story,  who  fastened 
himself  upon  the  back  of  Sinbad,  was  more  mer¬ 
ciful  than  this.  He  used  Sinbad  very  hardly,  but 
did  not  insult  him  by  threatening  to  quit  him. 

It  is  quite  time  that  the  true  relation  between, 
the  North  and  South  was  considered  and  discuss¬ 
ed  with  truth  and  frankness.  That  relation  is 
really  that  of  the  protector  and  protected.  The 
inherent  weakness  of  the  South  is  sheltered  by 
the  power  and  vigor  of  the  North.  The  Union 
is  of  inestimable  advantage  to  both  parties,  but 
absolutely  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  South. 
It  is  stable,  because  bottomed  upon  the  essential 
and  lasting  interests  of  all  the  members  of  it. 
Of  those  who  are  now  threatening  to  destroy  it, 
the  greater  part  are  political  Falstaffs,  while  the 
other  part  are  passionate  and  excited  men,  who 
will  be  safely  taken  care  of  by  the  good  sense  of 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  In  a  coun¬ 
try  where  opinion  is  free,  all  sorts  of  opinions 
will  be  expressed,  and  among  them,  some  which 
are  wicked,  and  some  which  are  silly.  Let  us 
not  be  alarmed  by  every  idle  wind  which  blows, 
but  abide  calmly  in  the  belief  that  passion  is 
only  effervescent,  and  that  the  intelligent  people 
of  this  country  will  continue  to  be  controlled  by 
their  interests,  in  political  transactions  upon 
which  depend  the  security  and  value  of  property, 
protection  from  foreign  and  domestic  violence, 
and  the  solid  assurance  of  all  personal  rights. 
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NUMBER  ONE. 


BY  GEORGE  M.  WESTON. 

- : - -«}-»*— - 


A 

There  will  be  found  appended,  extracts  from 
speeches  made  in  Congress  during  the  present 
session  down  to  the  present  date  (April  26, 1856) 
by  Southern  members,  in  which  is  avowed  the 
purpose,  in  certain  contingencies,  of  dissolving 
the  Union  and  overturning  the  existing  Federal 
Government. 

To  enable  those  who  may  choose  to  do  so,  to 
verify  either  the  literal  accuracy  of  these  ex¬ 
tracts,  or  their  fairness  as  exhibiting  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  the  gentlemen  quoted,  reference 
is  made  to  the  pages  of  the  Congressional  Globe 
and  Appendix  in  which  the  speeches  may  be 
found,  excepting  those  of  Messrs.  Keitt  and 
Shorter,  which  (as  yet)  have  appeared  only  in 
the  Daily  Globe. 

Quotations  are  only  made  from  those  speeches, 
in  which  the  purpose  of  dissolving  the  Union  in 
certam  contingencies  is  avowed  directly  and 
without  circumlocution.  To  have  extended  the 
range  of  quotation,  so  as  to  have  embraced  all 
the  speeches  of  Southern  members,  in  which 
the  same  threat  is  contained  only  inferentially 
but  not  less  unmistakeably,  would  have  pro¬ 
tracted  this  article  to  an  unreasonable  length. 

Such  an  extension  of  the  range  of  quotation 
would  have  included  nearly  all  the  Southern 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 

It  will  appear  remarkable  that  gentlemen, 
thus  in  the  daily  habit  of  threatening  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  should  assume  to  be  the  only 
“  sound,”  the  only  **  conservative,”  the  only 
“  National,”  and  even  the  only  “  Union”  men  in 
the  country,  and  should  have  made  it  an  especial 
objection  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  to  the 
Speakership,  that  he  said,  or  is  reported  to  have 
said  on  the  stump,  that  tinder  certain  circum¬ 
stances  he  was  willing  “  to  let  the  Union  slide.” 


It  is  not  less  remarkable  that  these  same  gen¬ 
tlemen  attempt  to  fix  the  charge  of  <(  disunion^'* 
upon  parties  at  the  North,  who  not  only  con¬ 
stantly  disavow  such  a  sentiment,  but  many  of 
whom  do,  with  Mr.  Giddings  of  Ohio,  avow 
their  fixed  purpose  to  uphold  the  Government 
and  put  down  Southern  nullification,  if  need  be 
by  force  of  arms. 

Majority  interests  and  majority  parties  may 
be  guilty  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  To  chargf 
them  with  those  offences  may  be  just,  or  unjust 
but  cannot  be  absurd.  The  political  power  of 
this  country  rests  with  the  free  States,  and  they 
can  suffer  no  wrongs  in  the  Union,  or  under  the 
Union,  but  with  their  own  acquiescence.  Re¬ 
volt,  rebellion,  nullification,  secession;  these 
are  the  resorts  and  remedies  of  minorities.  The 
free  States  can  have  no  motive  to  leave  a  Union, 
which  they  have  the  assured  power  to  control. 
It  is  a  palpable  absurdity  to  charge  them  with, 
any  such  purpose. 

The  deliberate  declarations  of  Southern  Sen¬ 
ators  and  Representatives,  that  they  will  over¬ 
throw  the  Union,  in  various  contingencies,  but 
especially  unless  they  can  enjoy  the  unrestricted 
right  of  carrying  slaves  and  slavery  into  all  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  present  mat¬ 
ter  of  grave  consideration. 

If  those  declarations  are  made  in  good  faith, 
and  if  the  attempt  will  be  made  to  carry  them 
into  effect,  the  country  should  understand  it  and 
deliberate  upon  it. 

If  on  the  contrary,  these  declarations  are 
made  merely  for  effect,  to  overawe  Northern 
members  of  Congress,  and  to  intimidate  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North,  the  country  should  understand 
this  also,  and  deliberate  upon  it. 

It  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  sixteen  mil- 
lions  of  people  who  inhabit  the  free  States 
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powerful  in  numbers,  skill,  intelligence  and 
wealth,  inferior  to  no  race  in  courage  and  apti¬ 
tude  for  war,  commanding  the  seas,  and  occu¬ 
pying  wide  and  fertile  domains  in  the  zone  most 
favorable  to  human  development,  will  submit 
with  patience  to  this  experiment  of  intimidation. 

Louis  XIV  came  down  into  the  French  Par¬ 
liament,  and,  striking  his  boots  with  his  horse¬ 
whip,  commanded  the  registry  of  his  decrees. 
The  same  thing,  allowing  for  differences  of 
times  and  manners,  is  done  almost  daily  at  the 
National  Capitol,  by  the  representatives  of  a 
peculiar  species  of  property. 

To  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  but  only  to  a 
certain  extent ,  the  free  States  may  besreconciled 
to  the  humiliation,  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  brought  it  upon  themselves,  by  submis¬ 
sion  to  similar  humiliations  heretofore. 

The  gentlemen  who  threaten  the  overthrow 
of  the  Union,  do  not  represent  the  rights,  or  in¬ 
terests,  and  perhaps  not  the  feelings,  of  the 
South.  Those  who  tremble  at  the  slightest 
whisper  of  a  war  with  England,  should  not 
desire  civil  convulsion.  Abolitionism  existed 
before  the  Union  and  will  survive  its  downfall, 
and  would  then  act  with  unchecked  and  aug¬ 
mented  energy.  The  disciples  of  Mr.  Garrison, 
look  upon  the  Union  as  their  greatest  obstacle, 
us  it  unquestionably  is.  It  is  not  certain  that  a 
violent  dissolution  of  the  Union  would  leave  to 
slavery  any  part  of  the  Territories.  Whoever 
remits  his  claims  to  the  sharp  and  summary  ar¬ 
bitrament  of  the  sword,  takes  the  hazards  of 
the  die.  The  great  baronial  proprietors,  who 
are  the  real  masters  of  the  South,  will  act 
coolly  and  warily  and  wisely,  and  will  inter¬ 
pose  to  restrain  an  exasperation,  fomented  for 
their  benefit,  before  it  reaches  a  point  beyond 
their  control. 

The  gentlemen  who  threaten  the  overthrow 
of  the  Union,  represent  nothing,  in  truth,  but 
the  fruits  of  that  TERRORISM,  which  has  put 
down  free  discussion  at  the  South,  silenced  the 
best  men  of  the  South,  and  delivered  it  over 
helpless  to  the  leadership  of  the  most  violent 
and  the  most  unworthy  characters.  The  Ne¬ 
braska  Act  would  have  been  defeated  by  the 
votes  of  Southerners,  if  there  had  been  A 
NORTH' upon  whose  alliance  they  could  have 
depended.  It  is  because  there  has  been  NO 
NORTH,  that  the  South  has  been  given  up  to 
demagogues,  whose  only  rivalry  has  been  in 
ministering  to  mischievous  excitement.  .  In  no 
part  of  the  country  is  the  Republican  party 
looked  to  with  more  anxious  hope,  than  at  the 
South.  The  triumph  of  the  Republican  party 


at  the  North,  would  be  followed  by  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Union  party  at  the  South.  What  is 
needed  is  something  strong  and  firm  to  lean  upon, 
such  as  the  Union  men  of  1832  found  in  the  iron 
will  of  JACKSON.  Although  no  representative 
in  Congress  from  that  section  dares  noio  to  give 
utterance  to  it,  the  sentiment  of  National  patriot¬ 
ism  is  not  extinct  at  the  South. 

A  vigorous  rally  at  the  North  at  this  crisis, 
will  crush  out  the  whole  race  of  politicians  who 
now  assume  to  speak  for  the  South,  and  cover 
them  with  the  same  odium,  which  followed  the 
■plotters  of  the  Hartford  Convention  to  their  graves. 
These  politicians  see  their  possible  fate,  and  are 
now  trembling  with  mingled  rage  and  fear. 

Splendid  prizes  of  national  regard  and  of 
patriotic  ambition  .wait  the  men  at  the  South, 
who  have  the  discernment  and  courage  to  see 
the  right  path  and  walk  in  it.  Upon  that  thea¬ 
tre  will  be  enacted  over  again  the  same  strug¬ 
gle,  which  aroused  the  energies  of  the  Chand¬ 
lers,  and  Holmeses  and  Woodburys  of  New 
England,  in  the  dark  days  of  the  embargo  and 
the  war  of  1812.  We  are  now  only  in  the 
third  generation  from  the  contest  which  gave  us 
national  being.  The  traitors  and  nullifiers  who 
are  plotting  the  overthrow  of  the  Union,  are  at¬ 
tempting  their  work  prematurely.  We  are  too 
near  the  times  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic. 
The  Farewell  Address  of  Washington  is  too 
fresh  in  the  memories  of  his  countrymen.  The 
words  of  Jackson  still  ring  in  our  ears  : — Thb 
Federal  Union.  It  must  be  preserved. 

South  Carolina  nullification,  although  instal¬ 
led  in  high  places,  will  be  crushed  yet  again, 
and  this  time  fatally  as  well  as  ignominiously. 

Most  suicidal  would  it  be  at  this  crisis,  to  en¬ 
trust  men  with  the  high  places  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  are  not  well  affected  toioaTds  it.  The 
command  of  the  ship  must  not  be  given  to  those 
whose  fidelity  is  suspicious.  The  UNION  TEST 
must  be  applied  to  all  candidal  es  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency.  Every  aspirant  for  that  position,  must 
be  made  to  declare  explicitly  and  without  qual¬ 
ification,  that  in  any  event  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  he  will  at  all  hazards  and  with  all  his 
official  power,  uphold  the  Union  and  its  laws. 
If  any  candidate  refuses  to  subscribe  to  this  test, 
it  will  be  proof  conclusive  that  he  is  in  collu¬ 
sion  with  Southern  traitors.  Especially  should 
this  test  be  applied  to  the  candidate  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Convention,  because  from  that  Conven¬ 
tion  we  have  most  reason  to  fear  the  nomina¬ 
tion  of  a  man,  to  be  designated  by,  and  who  will 
be  under  the  influence  of,  the  hatchers  of  the 
identical  treason,  which  it  will  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  repress. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  FAREWELL  ADDRESS 
OF  WASHINGTON. 

“  The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes 
you  one  people,  is  also  now  dear  to  you.  *  * 

*  But  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political 
fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal 
and  external  enemies  will  be  most  constantly 
and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidious¬ 
ly)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you 
should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of 
your  NATIONAL  UNION  to  your  collective 
andandividual  happiness;  that  you  should  cher¬ 
ish  ^CORDIAL,  HABITUAL  and  IMMOVA¬ 
BLE  attachment' to  it;  accustoming  yourselves 
to  THINK  AND  SPEAK  OF  IT  as  of  the  pal¬ 
ladium  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity; 
wratching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anx¬ 
iety,  discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest 
even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  IN  ANY  EVENT, 
be  abandoned;  INDIGNANTLY  FROWNING 
upon  the  FIRST  DAWNING  of  any  attempt  to 
alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the 
rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  SACRED  TIES  which 
now  link  together  the  various  parts.” 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  SPEECHES  OF  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS. 

In  the  House,  Dec.  13,  [App.toCong.  Globe, 
page  47,]  Mr.  WALKER  of  Ala,,  said: — 

'  “After  all,  it  is  not  the  Union — the  Union 
alone,  upon  which  the  reflecting  man  of  this 
country  bases  his  hopes  and  rests  his  affections. 
With  him  the  Union  is  secondary  in  importance 
to  the  principles  it  was  designed  to  perpetuate 
and  establish.” 


In  the  House,  Dec.  22,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  48,]  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Mississippi,  said: — 

“  Now,  sir,  what  is  the  first  proposition  of 
submission  endorsed  by  the  South  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  platform?  It  is,  sir,  that  the  Union  of 
these  States  is  the  paramount  political  good. 
What  is  a  paramount  political  good?  It  is  a 
good  above  all  others;  a  good  above  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Constitution,  above  the  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  above  the  protection  of  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  South.  This,  sir,  is  the  first  step 
of  submission.  *  *  *  The  gentleman  from 

Massachusetts  [Mr.  Banks]  *  *  *  *  stated, 

that  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  Kansas 
Nebraska  bill,  he  was  opposed  to  that  measure, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  and  opposed  to  the  extension 
of  slavery,  not  only  into  Kansas,  but  into  any  of  the 
Terntories.  *  *  The  great  question  agitated 

in  the  public  mind,  is  the  question  of  slavery  ex¬ 
tension,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The 
Abolition  party  claim  e^wrywhere  the  pov'er  of 
Congress  to  abolish  sla^ry  in  the  Territories. 
*  *  *  We  would  scorn,  sir,  as  southern  peo¬ 

ple,  to  present  ourselves  as  suppliants  at  the  feet 
of  Abolitionists,  and  claiming  mercy  at  their 
hands.  *  *  I  come  in  the  name  of  my  people, 
not  with  threats,  but  with  warnings.  If  you 
love  the  Union,  by  the  high  obligations  which 
that  sentiment  imposes  on  you,  we  warn  you 
to  preserve  it.  *  *  Sir,  it  was  in  1851  that 
this  aggressive  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  North 


caused  the  people  of  my  State  to  meet  in  Con¬ 
vention;  and  in  that  Convention  the  Union  party 
of  the  State  declared  that  there  were  aggres¬ 
sions  by  the  North  that  would  amount  to  intol¬ 
erable  oppression,  and  would  eventually  sever 
the  ties  that  bind  us  together,  and  DISSOLVE 
THE  UNION;  and  that,  contemplating  the  pos¬ 
sible  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  bill,  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  same,  OR  refusal  to  execute  its 
provisions,  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  OR  the  refusal  to  admit  a 
new  State  into  the  Union  because  of  its  having 
a  pro-slavery  constitution — in  the  efforts  to  meet 
these  evils  the  Union  of  the  States  must  be 
considered  the  secondary  political  good.  LTpon 
this  platform,  which  I  thought,  in  1851,  yielded 
up  everything  that  could  be  fairly  demanded,  I 
hope  now  to  be  permitted  to  stand;  and  I  warn 
the  Republican  party  in  this  House,  that  they 
come  here  elected  to  do  now  the  very  things 
which  the  Union  party,  in  1851,  said  could 
not  be  done  except  AT  THE  PRICE  OF  THE 
SEVERANCE  OF  THE  UNION.  *  ■  *  lam 
prepared  to  say,  the  South  will  NEVER  SUB¬ 
MIT  to  the  consummation  of  those  acts  which 
in  your  election  you  are  bound  to  carry  out.  * 

#  *  If  that  conflict  must  come,  I  for  one 
say,  LET  IT  COMMENCE  IN  THIS  HALL; 
and  I  hope  sir,  that  if  it  be  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  our  constitutional  rights,  it  may  commence 
on  this  floor,  and  that  the  first  drop  of  HUMAN 
GORE  shed  in  defence  of  violated  rights  and 
insulted  honor,  may  CRIMSON  THE  VvT ALLS 
OF  THIS  CAPITOL.” 

In  the  House,  Dec.  20,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  30,]  Mr.  COX  of  Kentucky,  said: — 

“  I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  position  assumed 
by  them  [the  Democrats,]  and  that  occupied  by 
us  [the  Southern  Americans]  upon  this  great 
question,  is  the  only  position  that  we  as  national 
men,  can  occupy  consistently  with  the  peace, 
THE  SAFETY,  the  harmony,  the  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  Union.  *  #  If  they 

don’t  like  to  be  called  Abolitionists,  I  will  call 
them  Black  Republicans,  Republicans,  which¬ 
ever  they  prefer.  I  will  call  them  the  Anti- 
Nebraska  party — the  party  which  intends  to 
agitate  the  question  of  slavery  in  Congress  and 
out  of  it,  at  THE  PIAZARD  OF  EVERY¬ 
THING  that  is  held  sacred  in  this  Union.  * 

*  *  A  gentleman  near  me  says,  that  they 

have  not  said  a  word  yet  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Well,  they  have 
given  one  hundred  and  six  votes  in  this  House, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is 
the  basis  of  the  union  of  those  one  hundred  and  six 
v,. embers.  #  *  When  you  tell  me  that  you  in¬ 

tend  to  put  a  restriction  on  the  Territories,  I  say 
to  you  that  upon  that  subject  the  South  is  a 
unit,  and  WILL  NOT  SUBMIT  TO  ANY 
SUCH  THING.  You  do  not  understand  that, 
or  you  would  not  press  it  so  pertinaciously.” 

Ca  the  19th  of  December,  in  the  House, 
[Cong.  Globe,  page  56,]  Mr.  CAMPBELL  of 
Kentucky,  said: — 

“  We  are  led  to  believe  that  they  [the  Repub 
lican  party]  are  ready  to  push  matters  to  a  length 
which  must  ultimately  lead  to  a  D1SSOLU 
TION  OF  THIS  UNION.” 
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Upon  being  interrogated  by  Mr.  Stanton,  as  to 
the  proofs  upon  which  this  charge  was  made, 
Mr.  Campbell  read  the  following,  which  he  sta¬ 
ted  to  be  a  resolution  adopted  by  a  convention 
at  Cincinnati: — 

“  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  was  an  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation,  and  that  it  should  be  restored;  and 
if  efforts  to  that  end  should  fail,  Congress  should 
refuse  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State  tolera¬ 
ting  slavery,  which  shall  be  formed  out  of  any 
portion  of  the  Territory  from  which  that  insti¬ 
tution  was  excluded  by  that  compromise.” 

Having  read  this  resolution,  Mr.  Campbell 
proceeded  to  speak  as  follows: 

“My  remarks  were  based  on  that  resolution. 
It  is  an  interference  with  our  institutions  when 
our  citizens  are  denied  the  same  rights  in  the 
new  Territories  with  the  citizens  from  the 
North;  for  that  Territory  belongs  to  us  as  much 
as  it  does  to  you.  *  #  *  We  regard  this 

Confederacy  as  secondary  in  importance,  and  when 
a  Government  falters  in  carrying  out  its  guar¬ 
antees  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  it  is  no  longer  entitled  to  the  fealty 
of  its  citizens.  And  in  addition  to  that,  I  will 
avow  this  sentiment,  believing  that  it  will  be 
endorsed  by  my  constituency,  that  whenever 
this  Government  makes  a  distinction  between  a 
Southern  and  a  Northern  constituency  or  citi¬ 
zenship,  then  ice  shall  no  longer  consider  ourselves 
bound  to  support  the  Confederacy,  but  WILL  RE¬ 
SORT  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  REVOLUTION, 
which  is  recognized  by  all.” 

On  the  20th  of  December,  in  the  House, 
[Cong.  Globe,  page  61,]  Mr.  McMULLIN  of 
Va.,  said: — 

“  Let  me  tell  that  member  [Mr.  Giddings] 
and  this  blouse  and  the  country,  that  should  this 
country  ever  arrive  at  that  unfortunate  state  of 
affairs  that  the  Government  should  pass  into  the 
Hands  of  the  North — of  such  a  Northern  fanati¬ 
cal  character  over  the  way,  and  that  that  Gov¬ 
ernment  should  RESTORE  THE  MISSOURI 
COMPROMISE,  or  repeal  the  fugitive  slave 
law,  then  in  such  a  case  I  would  have  to  indorse 
the  declaration  of  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  [Mr.  Campbell;]  that  is  to  say, 
that  THIS  UNION  MUST  AND  WILL  BE 
DISSOLVED.  *  *  *  *  One  of  the  great¬ 
est  misfortunes  of  the  country,  Mr.  Clerk,  is 
the  fact  that  our  northern  brethren  mistake  the 
character  of  the  South.  They  suppose  that  the 
Southern  disunionists  are  confined  to  the  Cal¬ 
houn  wing  of  the  Democratic  party.  This,  sir, 
is  the  GREATEST  ERROR  that  the  people  of 
the  North  have  ever  fallen  into.  And  I  tell  you, 
sir,  and  I  want  the  country  to  know  it — I  want 
the  gentlemen  from  the  free  States,  our  Repub¬ 
licans,  our  Seward  Republicaus,  our  Abolition¬ 
ists,  or  whatever  else  they  may  be  called,  to 
know  it — that  if  you  restore  the  Missouri  Comprom¬ 
ise,  QRrepeal  the  fugitiveslave  law, THIS  UNION 
WILL  BE  DISSOLVED.” 

Mr.  McMullin  then  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
made  these  declarations  “m  the  hearing  of  the 
ishoie  Southern  delegation — Whig,  Democrat  and 


Southern  American ;”  and  he  then  added  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  : — 

“  I  HdPE  THAT  IF  ANY  GENTLEMAN  DEEMS  I  DO 
NOT  PROPERLY  REPRESENT  THE  STATE  OF  PUBLIC 
FEELING  IN  THE  SOUTH,  HE  WILL  CORRECT  ME.” 

Neither  on  that  day,  or  any  succeeding  day, 
did  any  Southern  member  rise  to  disclaim  the 
sentiments  imputed  to  the  South  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Mullin,  althongh  thus  expressly  called  upon  by 
him  to  do  so,  if  he  had  misstated  Southern 
views.  * 

Mr.  McMullin  has  been  four  times  elected  to 
Congress  from  Virginia.  He  has  during  the 
present  month  (April,)  in  an  elaborate  printed 
address  to  his  constituents,  reiterated  the  above 
vi,ews. 

In  the  House,  on  the  24th  of  December,  Gov. 
Smith  of  Virginia  and  others,  renewed  the  lam¬ 
entations  which  had  been  made  on  previous 
days,  over  the  expression  imputed  to  Mr.  Banks, 
that  under  certain  circumstances  he  would  “  let 
the  Union  slide.”  At  length  Mr.  BROOKS  of 
South  Carolina  arose  and  said:  [Cong.  Globe, 
page  77.] 

“  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  world,  that  in  certain  contingen¬ 
cies,  he  is  willing  to  “let  the  Union  slide.” 
Now,  sir,  let  his  contingencies  be  reversed,  and 
I  am  also  willing  to  “  let  the  Union  slide” — ay, 
sir,  to  AID  IN  MAKING  IT  SLIDE.  *  *  * 
I  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  if  his  construction  of 
the  constitutional  poioer  of  Congress  over  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  shall  prevail  in  this  country,  I  for  one 
heartly  indorse  the  sentiment.” 

In  the  House,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  Mr. 
SEWARD  of  Georgia,  offered  a  resolve  in  re¬ 
lation  terthe  organization  of  the  House,  [Cong. 
Globe,  page  95,]  affirming  in  substance,  that  all 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine  of  non-intervention  in 
the  Territories,  ought  to  unite  on  a  common 
candidate  for  the  Speakership.  He  insisted  that 
it  was  vital,  that  Congress  should  not  interfere 
with  slavery  in  the  Territories.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  : — 

“  If  the  question  is  to  be  settled  by  Congress, 
and  decided  against  the  South  by  a  majority 
from  the  North,  the  Government  will  be  endan¬ 
gered  and  THE  UNION  CANNOT  BE  PER¬ 
PETUATED.” 

In  the  Blouse,  on  the  4th  of  January,  Mr. 
BOYCE  of  South  Carolina,  [Cong.  Globe,  page 
143,]  said: —  ^ 

“  I  have  thought,  aM  I  still  think,  and  I  have 
expressed  the  opinion,  and  I  still  express  the 
opinion,  that  there  are  circumstances  which  are 
hurrying  us  ALMOST  IRRESISTIBLY  TO*A 
DISRUPTION.  *  *  *  *  1  have  seen  at  the 
North  the  formation  of  a  great  party,  based 
upon  the  single  idea  of  hostility  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  South.  The  only  question  with  me, 
then,  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  Union,  is, 
whether  that  party  will  take  possession  of  the 
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North?  If  they  do,  in  my  opinion  THE  UNION 
IS  AT  AN  END.  ******  What  is 
that  party  pledged  to?  The  great  boasting  idea 
of  that  party  is,  that  freedom  is  national  and 
slavery  is  sectional.  That  party,  then,  are 
obliged,  if  they  come  into  power,  as  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  resolutions  of  the  State  of  Maine 
presented  to  the  Senate  yesterday,  to  abolish 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  pro¬ 
hibit  it  in  all  the  Territories,  arsenals  and 
dock-yards  in  the  United  States.  Well,  then, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  that  party  comes  into 
power  pledged  to  those  measures,  we  shall  be  in 
the  midst  of  chaos  and  anarchy  and  revolution.  ” 

Mr.  Boyce,  it  will  be  observed,  does  not 
charge  the  “great  party”  being  formed  at  the 
North,  with  any  design  to  interfere  with  slavery 
in  the  States.  He  treats  his  opponents  fairly, 
and  only  imputes  to  them  the  sentiment  and  pur¬ 
pose  which  they  actually  cherish;  viz:  that 
freedom  ought  to  be  and  shall  be  national  and 
slavery  sectional.  Rather  than  submit  to  the 
enforcement  of  such  a  sentiment  and  such  a 
purpose,  the  South,  according  to  Mr.  Boyce, 
will  bring  on  “  CHAOS  AND  ANARCHY 
AND  REVOLUTION.” 

Mr.  Boyce  then  proceeds  to  set  out  another 
event,  in  his  judgment  likely  to  happen,  and 
which  also,  in  his  judgment  will  dissolve  the 
Union;  viz:  that  the  North  will  avail  itself  of 
its  numerical  strength  to  get  possession  of  the 
patronage  of  the  national  government.  He 
says: -- 

“  This  great  sectional  party  at  the  North  goes 
upon  me  idea  that,  by  uniting  together  at  the 
N  ortn  they  can  obtain  the  control  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  and  dispense  its  vast  patronage  among  them¬ 
selves,  and  reduce  the  people  of  the  South  to  a 
secondary  and  subordinate  condition.  *  *  * 

That  party  which  places  itself  upon  the  position 
of  giving  power  to  the  North,  will  eventually 
succeed;  and  when  that  party  does  succeed,  in 
my  opinion  THE  UNION  WILL  BE  AT  AN 
END.” 

In  other  words,  if  the  North  with  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  free  people  and  a  still  greater 
disproportion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
presume  to  dispute  the  prescriptive  right  of  the 
South  to  control  the  government  and  enjoy  its 
patronage,  THE  UNION  WILL  BE  AT  AN 
END. 

In  the  House,  January  9,  Mr.  TALBOT  of 
Kentucky,  [Cong.  Globe,  page  176,]  said: — 

“  What  was  the  aspect  of  political  parties 
when  we  first  met  at  this  Capitol  ?  The  Repub¬ 
lican  party  had  met  at  the  North  and  organized 
themselves  into  a  sectional  Free  Soil  Abolition 
party,  determined,  many  of  them,  upon  a  repeal 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  all  of  them  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Kansas  Nebraska  bill;  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  Missouri  restrictive  line ;  the  restriction 
of  slavery  in  the  Ten'itories;  the  non-admission 
of  any  more  slave  States  into  this  Union.  This 
party,  Mr.  Clerk,  promised  no  good  to  the  coun¬ 


try,  but,  by  its  system  of  political  warfare, 
threatened  A  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  UNION. 
What  else,  sir?  The  great  American  party, 
*  *  *  a  few  days  before  we  met  here,  held 

a  meeting  at  Cincinnati,  nine  States  being  rep- 
resented,  and  they,  too,  adopted  a  platform, 
threatening  the  institutions  of  the  South,  though 
it  MIGHT  COST  THIS  -  GLORIOUS  UNION 
to  carry  out  their  principles.” 

The  platform  of  the  American  party  here  re¬ 
ferred  to,  was  the  resolution  quoted  by  Mr. 
Campbell  of  Kentucky  on  the  19th  of  Decem¬ 
ber.  I  copy  that  resolution  again: — • 

“  That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  was  an  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith  of 
the  nation,  and  that  it  should  be  restored;  and 
if  efforts  to  that  end  should  fail,  Congress  should 
refuse  to  admit  into  the  Union  any  State  tolera¬ 
ting  slavery,  which,  shall  be  formed  out  of  any 
portion  of  the  Territory  from  which  that  insti¬ 
tution  was  excluded  by  that  compromise.” 

This  is  the  “  platform  threatening  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  South”  which  Mr.  Talbot  denounces. 
It  is  of  this  “ platform”  that  he  affirms,  that  an 
attempt  to  carry  out  its  principles,  MIGHT 
COST  THIS  GLORIOUS  UNION. 

In  the  House,  January  11,  Mr.  DOWDELL 
of  Alabama,  [Cong.  Globe,  page  217,]  said: — 
“I  make  free  to  declare  my  opinion,  not  by 
way  of  threatening,  but,  I  trust,  as  a  patriot, 
'who  desires  the  best  interests  of  his  country, 
that  if  the  gentlemen  who  are  in  a  majority  in 
this  House  fairly  represent  the  section  of  the 
Union  from  which  they  come — if  they  ar^the 
types  of  Northern  majorities,  and  the  principle 
which  I  understand  them  to  profess  shall  become 
the  settled  opinions  of  controlling  majorities  in 
the  Northern  States,  and  shall  be  attempted  to 
be  made  law  in  this  country,  through  the  forms 
of  Federal  Legislation,  then  the  continued 
Union 'iff  the  States  will  be  AN  IMPOSSIBIL¬ 
ITY,  or  if  possible,  THE  GREATEST  CURSE 
which  could  be  inflicted  upon  any  people.” 

And  again  in  the  same  speech,  in  reference 
to  the  party  which  he  denominated  i(  Black  Re¬ 
publican,”  Mr.  DOWDELL  said: — 

“  Sectional  and  fanatic,  it  is  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  rights  of  a  whole  section,  li 
threatens  to  do  that  which  cannot  be  done  with¬ 
out  being  followed  by  A  SPEEDY  DISSOLU¬ 
TION  OF  THESE  STATES.” 

No  other  “  principles ”  having  been  “  professed  ” 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  Republican 
members,  except  these,  that  Congress  has  power 
over  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  Territories, 
and  that  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised  in 
favor  of  freedom;  it  is  easy  to  understand  in 
what  contingency  Mr.  Dowdell  would  regard 
the  Union,  either  as  an  IMPOSSIBILITY,  or 
as  a  CURSE.  Indeed,  Mr.  DOWDELL  him¬ 
self  takes  pains  to  prevent  any  possible  ambig¬ 
uity,  and  defines  exactly  the  particulars  in  which 
the  “  Black  Republicans”  are  “  sectional”  and 
“fanatic.”  The  principle  of  Congressional  non- 
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intervention  in  the  Territories,  affirmed  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  is,  he  insists,  “ tliegreat 
and  leading  question ”  of  the  times,  and  of  this 
question,  he  says: — 

“  It  will  decide,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
destiny  of  this  country.  Sir,  upon  thmlfigreat  and 
leading  question,  the  gentlemen  comprising  what 
is  called  the  Republican  party,  have  taken  po¬ 
sition  sectional  in  character  and  aggressive  towards 
the  South.” 

In  the  House,  January  11,  Mr.  STEWART 
of  Maryland,  [Cong.  Globe,  page  220,]  after 
denouncing  the  North  as  having  attempted  in 
1820  to  deprive  Missouri  of  her  constitutional 
rights,  “  in  a  spirit  of  aggression  and  propagan¬ 
dising  ’  proceeded  to  say: — 

“  It  had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  now  again 
must  be  met.  The  question  of  the  admission  of 
a  new  State  from  the  Territory  in  dispute  will 
soon  be  presented.  *  *  *  *  *  Minor  ques¬ 

tions,  however  important  otherwise,  must  be 
subordinate  to  this  great  national  exigency 
which  involves  in  its  settlement  possibly  THE 
'DESTINIES  OF  THIS  GLORIOUS  UNION.” 

In  the  House,  January  30,  Mr.  BOYCE  of 
South  Carolina,  [Cong.  Globe,  page  320,] 
said: — 

“  I  look  upon  the  election  of  Mr.  Banks  as 
one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  that  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  this  country.  *  *  *  *  I  look  upon 

his  principles,  if  carried  as  DEATH  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  TO  THE  UNION.  The  result  of 
his*|)rinciples,  if  carried  out,  would  be  INEVI¬ 
TABLY  REVOLUTION.  *  *  *  *  For  my 
own  part,  whenever  that  question  is  put  to  me 
—to-day,  to-morrow,  next  week,  or  next  year, 
if  it  be  anarchy,  or  the  extreme  anti-slavery 
opinions  of  Mr.  Banks,  I  shall  say,  ANARCHY 
FOREVER.”  Jh; 

In  the  House,  January  19,  Mr.  BOCOCK  of 
Virginia,  addressing  himself  to  the  Republicans, 
[Cong.  Globe,  page  264,]  said:— 

“You  cheat  yourselves  with  the  delusion  that 
your  platform  makes  you  national.  You  declare 
war  on  the  institution  of  slavery  wherever  the 
strong  arm  of  this  Government  can  reach  it, 
and  call  that  a  national  platform.  To  justify  so 
absurd  a  position,  you  love  to  employ  the  spe¬ 
cious  phrase  that  “  freedom  is  national  and  sla¬ 
very  sectional.”  I  tell  gentlemen  that  it  is  a 
cheat  and  delusion.  *  *  *  When  in  your 

platform  you  come  forward  and  say  that  your 
institutions  alone  are  entitled  to  the  protection 
of  the  government,  and  that  ours  are  to  be  dis¬ 
countenanced  and  restricted  by  its  action,  then  you 
lay  down  a  sectional  platform  and  array  your¬ 
selves  into  a  sectional  party.  You  put  us  be¬ 
yond  the  pafe  of  the  Constitution,  and  you  force 
us  to  fight  you  by  every  fair  and  honorable 
means;  and  WE  SHALL  DO  IT.” 

Mr.  Giddings  and  others.  Agreed  ! 

Mr.  Bocock.  Rest  assured  that  WE  WILL 
DO  IT.” 

In  the  Senate,  March  5,  [Cong.  Globe,  page 
584,]  Judge  BUTLER  of  South  Carolina,  said: — 


*  *  *  “  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  of  this  country,  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  Republican  institutions  might  survive  the 
present  Union.  Really  it  is  broken  already. 

*  v  *  ]  would  rather  that  it  should  be  DIS¬ 

SOLVED  TO-MORROW — I  wish  my  words 
measured — in  preference  to  living  in  a  Union 
without  the  protection  of  a  Constitution  which 
gives  me  an  equality.  I  should  tell  my  people 
so  to-morrow.” 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  27th  of  March,  [Cong. 
Globe,  page  758,]  the  foregoing  remarks  of 
Judge  Butler  being  made  a  subject  of  comment, 
he  said: — 

“Isay  now,  calmly,  that  when  a  Northern 
majority  shall  acquire  such  a  control  over  the 
legislation  of  this  country  as  to  disfranchise  the 
slave  holding  States  in  any  respect  in  which  they 
have  an  equality  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
country,  I  will  not  agree  to  live  under  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  when  the  Union  can  survive  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  *  *  *  All  that  I  have  contended 

for,  is,  that  the  common  domain  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment,  acquired  by  the  common  blood  and  trea¬ 
sure  of  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
just  as  free  to  one  class  of  citizens  as  another. 

*  *  *  But,  sir,  if  an  insulting  interference 

were  to  be  made  by  a*majority  of  Congress,  or 
such  an  interference  as  would  exclude  a  slave¬ 
holder  on  the  broad  ground  that  he  was  unwor¬ 
thy  of  equality  with  a  non-slaveholding  popula¬ 
tion,  do  you  suppose  I  would  stay  in  the  Union 
if  I  could  get  out  of  it?” 

In  the  House,  January  17,  [App.  to  Cong. 
Globe,  page  60,]  Mr.  STEPHENS  of  Georgia, 
said: — 

“  I  was  willing  to  divide  as  an  alternative 
only,  but  a  majority  of  the  North  would  not 
consent  to  it;  and  now  we  have  got  the  great 
principle,  established  in  1850,  carried  out  in  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that  Congress,  AFTER 
REMOVING  ALL  OBSTRUCTIONS,  is  not  to 
intervene  against  us.  This  is  the  old  Southern 
Republican  principle,  attained  after  a  hard  and 
protracted  struggle  in  1850,  and  I  say,  if  Con¬ 
gress  ever  again  exercises  the  power  to  exclude 
the  South  from  an  equal  participation  in  the 
common  Territories,  I,  as  a  southern  man,  AM 
FOR  RESISTING  IT.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  does  not  say  what  he  would  do  in  that 
contingency.” 

In  the  Senate,  Feb.  25,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  95,]  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee,  said: — 

“  We  have  a  question  before  us  and  the  coun¬ 
try  which  I  think  of  far  more  importance  to 
our  interest  and  honor,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of 
our  institutions,  than  the  question  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Crampton  shall  be  withdrawn.  *  P 

*  *  The  beginning  of  the  difficulties  may  be 

found  in  an  earnest,  ardent,  and — pardon  me  for 
saying — a  RECKLESS  determination  to  repeal 
that  clause  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  which 
abrogates  the  Missouri  restriction.  *  *  *  * 

We  ask  nothing  but  what  the  Constitution  guar¬ 
antees  to  us.  That  much  we  do  ask.  That 
much  WE  WILL  HAVE.  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
excited  about  this  matter.  We  do  not  mean  to 
be  driven  from  our  propriety;  but  there  is  a 
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fixed,  immutable,  universal  determination  on 
the  part  of  the  South  NEV EM  TO  BE  DRIVEN 
A  SINGLE  INCH  FURTHER.  *  *  *  If 
we  are  not  to  enjoy  our  rights  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  tell  us  so;  and  if  we  may,  LET  US 
SEPARATE  peaceably  and  decently.  *  * 

*  *  I  tell  you  in  every  hand  there  will  be  a 
knife,  and  there  will  be  war  to  the  knife  AND 
THE  KNIFE  TO  THE  IIILT.” 

In  the  House,  March  13,  [App.  to  Cong. 
Globe,  page  153,]  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Louisiana, 
said: — 

“If  the  counsels  of  these  men  [the  Republi¬ 
cans]  find  favor  with  us,  a  few  short  weeks,  or 
months  may  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  land  where  it 
has  been  all  sunshine,  with  “  clouds  and  dark¬ 
ness;”  and  amid  the  surrounding  gloom  such 
contentions  and  conflicts  may  arise,  in  which 
section  may  be  arrayed  against  section,  State 
against  State,  and  perhaps  man  against  man,  in 
DEADLY  STRIFE,  as  would  make  all  men 

*  *  *  shudder  with  fear.” 

In  the  House,  March  13,  [App.  to  Cong. 
Globe,  page  230,]  Mr.  LETCHER  of  Virginia, 
said: — 

“  So  far  as  the  South  are  concerned, 0sir,  I 
will  tell  you  now  what  I  have  no  doubt  will  be 
the  fact — what  I  believe  firmly  and  conscien¬ 
tiously,  that  if  you  [the  Republicans]  should 
have  powrer  here,  and  undertake  to  pass  mea¬ 
sures  to  carry  out  the  principles  which  you  pro¬ 
fess,  you  would  find  that  we  had  spirit  enough 
to  SEPARATE  FROM  YOU,  and  make  the  ef¬ 
fort,  at  least,  to  take  care  of  ourselves. 

A  VOICE.  What  measures? 

Mr.  LETCHER.  If  you  undertake  to  repeal 
the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  deprive  us  of  the 
means  of  recovering  our  property  when  it  is 
stolen  from  us.  *  *  *  If  you  undertake  to 

abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  prohibit  it  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States  by  Congressional  legislation.  *  *  You 

will  find  that  the  South,  if  it  has  a  particle  of 
self  respect — and  I  know  that  it  has — will  be 
prepared  to  resist  ANY,  and  all,  such  mea¬ 
sures.” 

In  the  House,  April  1,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  297,]  Mr.  WARNER,  of  Georgia,  said: — 

“We  have  been  told  by  those  who  advocate 
this  line  of  policy,  that  they  do  not  desire  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  ex¬ 
ists;  and  yet  it  is  their  intention  to  prevent  the 
extension  of  slavery,  by  excluding  it  from  the 
common  Territory.  *  *  It  matters  but  little 

with  me,  w'hether  a  man  takes  my  property  out¬ 
right,  or  restricts  me  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  so 
as  to  render  it  of  but  little  or  no  value  to  me. 

*  *  *  Slavery  cannot  be  confined  within 

certain  specified  limits  without  producing  the 
destruction  of  both  master  and  slave;  it  requires 
fresh  lands.  *  *  *  *  *  If  the  slavehold¬ 

ing  States  should  ever  be  so  regardless  of  their 
rights,  and  their  power,  as  co-equal  States,  to 
be  willing  to  submit  to  this  proposed  restriction, 

*  *  *  they  could  not  do  it.  *  *  *  They 

OUGHT  NOT  to  submit  to  it  upon  principle,  if 
they  could,  and  COULD  NOT  IF  THEY 
WOULD. 


It  is  in  view  of  these  things,  sir,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Georgia  have  assembled  in  Convention, 
and  SOLEMNLY  RESOLVED  that,  if  Congress 
shall  pass  a  law  excluding  them  from  the  com¬ 
mon  property,  with  their  slave  property,  they 
will  DISRUPT  THE  TIES  THAT  BIND 
THEM  TO  THE  UNION.  This  position  has 
not  been  taken  by  way  of  threat  or  menace. 
Georgia  never  threatens,  but  Georgia  always 
ACTS.” 

In  the  House,  April  4,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  351,]  Mr.  SMITH  of  Tennessee,  said  : 

“  In  my  humble  judgment,  we  should  first  look 
to  the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  ;  secondly ,  to  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
the  States  ;  and,  thirdly ,  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Federal  Union.  *  *  *  So  far  as  I  am  con¬ 

cerned,  after  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  the 
States,  which  I,  as  an  individual,  or  as  a  Repre¬ 
sentative,  will  never  agree  to  see  infringed,  the 
next  most  important  object  which  ought  to  ac¬ 
tuate  every  patriot  of  this  land  is  the  preservation 
of  the  Union.  *  *  I  believe  that  it  [the  Wil- 

mot  Proviso]  is  unconstitutional,  unjust,  and 
wrong.  *  *  Unless  the  South  can  unite  and 

defend  these  men  of  the  North,  who  stand  by  the 
guarantees  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  rights  of 
the  States,  THE  UNION  IS  GONE.  *  *  *  In 
the  struggle  which  is  soon  to  come  off- — a  struggle 
on  the  issue  of  which  are  suspended  the  mighty 
doctrines  of  this  nation — yes,  sir,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  THE  VERY  EXISTENCE  OF  THIS 
UNION,  the  true  hearted,  conservative,  and 
patriotic  men  of  the  whole  country,  *  *  * 

will  stand  bravely  together  around  the  broad 
banner  of  the  democratic  party.” 

In  the  House,  January  9,  [App.  to  Cong.  Globe, 
page  54,]  Mr.  BOWIE  of  Maryland,  said: 

“They  [the  Republicans]  say  they  are  not 
Abolitionists,  because,  forsooth,  they  are  not  for 
interfering  with  slavery  in  the  States.  Why,  sir, 
did  you  ever  see  or  hear  of  a  fanatic  who  was 
fanatical  enough  to  go  to  that  extent  ?  They  are 
called  Abolitionists,  and  justly''  so,  because  they 
advocate  the  power  of  Congress  to  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  of  the  Union  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  *  *  There  is  a  majority  here  in 

favor  of  the  principles  of  non-intervention  of  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  That  majority  ought  to  be  brought 
together  in  some  mode  of  conciliation  ;  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  no  other  question  is  half  so 
VITAL  TO  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE 
UNION.  **  *  *  These  are  interesting  ques¬ 

tions,  [relating  to  the  naturalization  laws]  to  be 
sure,  but  they  strike  no  chord  in  our  hearts  which 
vibrates  with  sounds  of  national  disunion.  They 
bring  no  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  patriot,  when 
brooding  over  the  BROKEN  FRAGMENTS  OF  A 
RUINED  COUNTRY.  *  *  *  But  let  this 
Congress  attempt  to  strike  down  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  the  South,  then  you  and  I  and  all 
of  us  WILL  STRIKE,  though  bloody  treason 
flourish  over  us.” 

In  the  House,  April  7,  Mr.  KEITT,  of  South 
Carolina,  said : 

“  Sir,  the  next  contest  will  be  a  momentous  one. 
j  It  will  turn  up  the  question  of  Slavery,  and  the 
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constitutional  rights  of  tbe  South.  Tho  South 
should  establish  in  the  platform,  the  principle, 
that  the  right  of  a  southern  man  to  his  slave  is 
equal,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  to  the  right  of  a 
northern  man  to  his  horse.  She  should  make  the 
recognition  of  the  right  FULL,  COMPLETE,  and 
INDISPUTABLE.  *  *  *  *  Let  the 

North  refuse  admission  to  a  State  because  of 
slavery  in  her  constitution,  and  the  HISTORY  OF 
THIS *UN ION  IS  CLOSED.  *  *  *  *  * 

If  it  [the  government]  becomes  the  puppet  of 
Abolitionism,  if  it  becomes,  in  our  very  midst,  to 
us,  a  foreign  Government ,  the  South  will  TEAR 
IT  DOWN  from  turret  to  foundation  stone. 
Abolish  the  inter-State  slave  trade,  and  we  will 
TRAMPLE  your  usurpations  UNDER  FOOT. 
Repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  the  South  will 
MEET  YOU  WITH  GAUNTLETS  ON.  In  the 
next  presidential  election  the  North  will  decide  the 
probable  fate  of  the  Union.  If  the  banner  of  Black 
Republicanism  is  lifted  to  victory,  the  South  will 
raise  aloft  her  symbol  of  sovereignty,  and  inter¬ 
pose  her  own  shield  for  the  safetv  of  her  citizens. 
LET  THE  CONSERVATIVES  OF  THE  NORTH 
BEWARE  !” 

In  the  House,  April  9,  Hon.  E.  S.  SHORTER 
of  Alabama,  said  : 

{ 1  Do  you  believe  that  the  South,  less  patriotic 
now  than  in  tire  days  of  the  Revolution,  will 
quietly  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  her  rights,  and 
STILL  CLING  TO  THE  UNION?  If  such  is 
public  opinion  at  the  North,  let  it  be  at  once  un¬ 
deceived.  We  understand,  gentlemen,  what  our 
rights  are  under  the  Constitution,  and  with  the 
blessing  of  God  we  mean  to  maintain  them.  We 
ask  for  nothing  more — will  be  content  with  nothing 
less. 

*  *  *  a:-  iff  * 

I  hope  and  pray  God  that  my  section  of  the 
Union  may  never  again,  in  an  evil  hour,  be  in¬ 
clined  to  “  compromise”  with  the  North  on  the 
subject  of  slavery. 

V  if*"  iff  iff  iff  iff  iff 

I  believe  in  the  right  of  a  sovereign  State  to  se¬ 
cede  from  the  Union  whenever  she  determines 
that  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been  violated  by 
Congress  ;  and  that  this  Government  has  no  con¬ 
stitutional  powbr  to  coerce  such  seceding  State. 

**'*  *»'  V  '!*  'I*  <7? 

I  think  South  Carolina  mistook  her  remedy — 
secession  and  not  nullification  ought  to  have  been 
her  watch-word. 

******* 


The  extraordinary  exertions  made  oy  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  the  Black  Republican  party  of  the  North, 
to  rob  the  South  of  her  equal  rights  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  has  had  one  effect.  You  have  thoroughly 
aroused  the  southern  States  to  a  sense  of  their 
danger.  You  have  caused  them  COOLLY  TO 
ESTIMATE  THE  VALUE  OF  THE  UNION  ;  and 
we  are  determined  to  maintain  our  EQUALITY 
IN  IT,  OR  INDEPENDENCE  OUT  OF  IT. 

*#*  He  vjr  Hz 

The  South  has  planted  itself  where  it  intends  to 
stand  or  fall,  UNION  OR  NO  UNION,  and  that  is, 
upon  the  platform  laid  down  by  the  Georgia  con¬ 
vention. 

*  *  *  iff  *  *  *  iff  iff 

We  tell  you  plainly  that  we  take  issue  with  you ; 
and  whenever  you  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
OR  refuse  to  admit  a  State  on  account  of  slavery 
in  her  constitution,  OR  our  equality  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  is  sacrificed  by  an  act  of  Congress,  then 
the  star  of  this  Union  will  go  down  to  RISE  NO 
MORE. 

Should  we  be  forced  to  DISSOLVE  THE  UNION 
in  order  to  preserve  southern  institutions  and 
southern  civilization,  we  will  do  it  in  peace,  if  we 
can  ;  IN  WAR,  IF  WE  MUST  ;  and  let  the  GOD 
OF  BATTLES  decide  between  us. 

The  shadows,  sir,  of  the  COMING  STORM  al¬ 
ready  darken  our  pathway.  It  will  soon  be  upon 

us  WITH  ALL  ITS  FURY.” 

• 

The  reader  who  has  patiently  waded  through 
all  this  “  damnable  iteration ”  of  passion  and  trea¬ 
son,  deserves  something  by  way  of  episode  and  re¬ 
lief.  A  short  farce  after  a  tragedy,  removes 
disagreeable  impressions. 

The  reader  may  therefore,  if  he  pleases,  look  at 
the  following,  selected  at  random  from  a  vast  deal 
of  the  same  kind,  uttered  by  Southern  gentlemen 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Banks  : — 

On  the  15th  of  December,  in  the  House,  [Gong 
Globe,  page  43,]  Gov.  SMITH,  of  Virginia,  said 

“Did  he  [Mr.  Banks]  not  declare,  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  he  was  willing  to  let  the 
Union  slide?  I  remember  to  have  read,  with 
SURPRISE,  in  the  papers,  during  the  summer, 
such  a  statement  of  his  position.  I  read  it  also 
with  a  feeling  of  INDIGNATION,  that  one  so 
gifted,  and  one  so  worthy,  in  many  respects,  should 
be  so  FALSE  TO  HIS  ALLEGIANCE  TO  HIS 
COUNTRY.” 


. . . >  ■' 

BY  GEORGE  M.  WESTON. 


It  is  objected  to  the  Republican  party,  that 
its  candidates  for  both  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  are  taken  from  the  North ;  that  it 
exists,  as  an  effective  organization,  only  in  the 
free  States,  and  will  present  electoral  tickets  in 
only  two  or  three  slave  States  ;  that  its  triumph 
would  be  a  sectional  triumph  of  the  North  over 
the  South  ;  and  that  its  success  will  be  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  because  the 
slave  States  will  certainly  not  submit  to  it,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  submit  to  it.  This  objec¬ 
tion,  already  taken  in  many  quarters,  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  special  endorsement  of  one  who  has 
filled  fhe  highest  position  in  our  Government. 
Mr.  Fillmore,  in  the  many  addresses  he  has 
delivered  to  his  fellow-citizens,  who  have  as¬ 
sembled  at  various  places  to  welcome  his  return 
from  Europe,  has  made  this  his  capital,  most 
emphatic,  and,  indeed,  most  fatal  objection  to 
the  Republican  party.  At  Albany,  Mr.  Fillmore 
said: 

“We  see  a  political  party  presenting  candi- 
1  dates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency, 
i  selected  for  the  first  time  from  the  free  States 
1  alone,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  electing 
*  these  candidates  by  suffrages  of  one  part  of 
‘  the  Union  only,  to  rule  over  the  whole  United 
‘  States.  Can  it  be  possible  that  those  who  are 
1  engaged  in  such  a  measure  can  have  seri¬ 
ously  reflected  upon  the  consequences  which 
i  must  inevitably  follow,  in  case  of  success  ? 

[Cheers.]  Can  they  have  the  madness  or  the 
1  to  believe  that  our  Southern  brethren 
i  would  submit  to  be  governed  by  such  a  Chief 
4  Magistrate?  [Cheers.]  Would  he  be  required 
1  to  follow  the  same  rule  prescribed  by  those 
(  who  elected  him  in  making  his  appointments  ? 

1  If  a  man  living  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s 
4  line  be  not  worthy  to  be  President  or  Vice 
1  President,  would  it  be  proper  to  select  one 
‘  from  the  same  quarter,  as  one  of  his  Cabinet 
‘  Council,  or  to  represent  the  nation  in  a  foreign 
‘  country?  Or,  indeed,  to  collect  the  revenue, 

1  or  administer  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ? 


‘  If  not,  what  new  rule  is  the  President  to  adopt 
4  in  selecting  men  for  office,  that  the  people 
1  themselves  discard  in  selecting  him  ?  These 
1  are  serious  but  practical  questions,  and,  in 
4  order  to  appreciate  them  fully,  it  is  only  ne- 
4  cessary*  to  turn  the  tables  upon  ourselves. 
4  Suppose  that  the  South,  having  a  majority  of 
4  the  electoral  votes,  should  declare  that  they 
4  would  only  have  slaveholders  for  President 
4  and  Vice  President,  and  should  elect  such  by 
4  their  exclusive  suffrages  to  rule  over  us  at  the 
4  North.  Do  you  think  we  would  submit  to  it? 
4  No,  not  for  a  moment.  [Applause.]  And  do 
4  you  believe  that  your  Southern  brethren  are 
4  less  sensitive  on  this  subject  than  you  are,  or 
4  less  jealous  of  their  rights  ?  [Tremendous 
4  cheering.]  If  you  do,  let  me  tell  you  that  you 
4  are  mistaken.  And,  therefore,  you  must  see 
4  that  if  this  sectional  party  succeeds,  it  leads 
4  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  this  beautiful 
4  fabric,  reared  by  our  forefathers,  cemented  by 
4  their  blood,  and  bequeathed  to  us  as  a  price- 
4  less  inheritance.” 

Undoubtedly,  the  practice  has  been  com¬ 
mon,  in  selecting  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  Vice  Presidency,  to  take  one  from  the  free 
States  and  the  other  from  the  slave  States,  but 
the  practice  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  ; 
and  when  Mr.  Fillmore  undertook  to  say  that 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Philadelphia  Con 
vention  had  been  done  44 for  the  first  time”  fc* 
exhibited  a  strange  ignorance  of,  or  total  inat¬ 
tention  to,  the  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
election  of  1.828,  one  of  the  parties  presented 
General  Jackson,  of  Tennessee,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  for 
the  Vice  Presidency;  while  the  other  party  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the 
Presidency,  and  M;  Rush,  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  the  last-named 
ticket  doubtless  received  the  support  of  Mr 
Fillmore  himself. 

At  the  preceding  election,  that  of  1824,  the 
votes  were  not  divided  between  two  parties,  bn 
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scattered  upon  many  candidates.  However, 
of  261  votes  thrown  for  President,  177  were 
given  to  Southern  men,  and  of  260  votes  thrown 
for  Vice  President,  221  were  given  to  South¬ 
ern  men,  so  that,  in  most  of  the  States,  the 
votes  must  have  been  given  to  candidates  from 
the  South  for  both  offices. 

In  1836,  the  candidates  of  the  Whig  party 
were  General  Harrison,  of  Ohio,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  Mr.  Granger,  of  New  York,  for  the 
second  office,  except  in  Massachusetts,  which 
supported  Mr.  Webster  for  the  Presidency,  and 
Mr.  Granger  for  the  second  office.  Mr.  Fill* 
more,  undoubtedly,  voted  the  Harrison  and. 
Granger  ticket.  At  the  same  election,  South 
Carolina  voted  for  Mangum,  of  North  Carolina, 
for  President,  and  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  for  the 
second  office.  At  the  same  election,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  voted  for  Judge  White,  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  for  President,  and  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
for  the  second  office.  It  is  not  recollected  that 
any  of  the  individuals,  or  parties,  or  States,  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  transactions,  were  charged  with 
the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Union. 

Mr.  Bright,  of  Indiana,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  present  Senate,  in  the  place  of 
Vice  President  King,  deceased.  Mr.  Bright  is 
therefore,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  performs  the 
present  duties  of  that  office,  and  would  Suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  first  office,  upon  the  same  contin¬ 
gencies  as  would  a  Vice  President  elected  by 
the  people.  We  now  have,  therefore,  both  the 
President  and  Vice  President  from  the  free 
States — the  very  thing  pronounced  by  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  to  be  so  unprecedented  and  so  dangerous. 
Or  does  Mr.  Fillmore  hold  that  to  be  unlawful, 
when  proposed  to  be  done  by  u  Black  Republi¬ 
cans ,”  which  is  entirely  lawful  when  done  by 
anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Fillmore  is  equally  at  fault  in  suggest¬ 
ing,  either  that  Col.  Fremont  would  ostracise 
Southern  applicants  for  office,  provided  they 
possess  the  Jeffersonian  qualifications,  or  that 
Southern  men  would  refuse  to  take  office  un¬ 
der  him.  The  prediction  may  safely  be  ven¬ 
tured,  that  enough  men  from  Virginia  alone 
will  be  on  their  knees  to  Colonel  Fremont  for 
office,  to  exhaust  all  his  patronage.  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more’s  own  experience  should  have  enlighten¬ 
ed  him  on  that  point.  Nobody  knows  better 
than  he  does,  what  vast  numbers  of  his  old 
Abolition  associates  were  transformed  into  im¬ 
passioned  Union-savers,  by  the  golden  touch  of 
patronage.  The  incumbent  of  the  Presidency, 
be  he  who  he  may,  or  conduct  as  he  may,  will 
always  have  as  many  supporters  as  he  can  com¬ 
fortably  provide  for. 

The  assumption  that  the  slave  States  must 
have  the  candidate  for  the  Presidency  or 
Vice  Presidency  upon  every  ticket,  can  only  be 
justified  by  assuming,  contrary  to  the  fact,  that 
they  compose  one-half  of  the  nation.  Now,  in 
round  numbers,  of  the  nineteen  millions  of 
free  persons  in  the  United  States,  by  the  census 


of  1850,  thirteen  millions,  or  more  than  two 
thirds,  resided  in  the  free  States,  and  this  dis¬ 
proportion  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Allowing  for  the  slaves  of  the  South,  according 
to  the  rule  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  the 
preponderance  of  the  free  States  is  still  in  the 
proportion  of  144  to  90,  or  more  than  three 
fifths.  The  slave  States  do  not  constitute  one- 
half  of  the  nation,  either  in  numbers,  wealth,  or 
any  legitimate  element  of  political  power. 

But  is  it  true,  in  point  of  fact,  on  any  fair 
view  of  things,  that  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion  did  select  both  its  candidates  from  the 
North?  Colonel  Fremont  was  born  in  Geor¬ 
gia,  was  reared  and  educated  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  had  married  the  daughter  of  a  Mis¬ 
souri  slaveholder.  He  is  Southern  in  origin, 
training,  and  association.  When,  and  how, 
and  where,  did  he  become  a  Northern  man? 
Certainly,  not  by  his  residence  in  California. 
That  State  is  on  neither  side  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line,  for  the  simple  reason  that  that  line 
was  never  run  so  far  west.  Our  Pacific  Terri¬ 
tories  constitute  a  distinct  political  system  of 
their  own.  They  are  totally  disconnected,  and 
must  ever  remain’so,  from  the  sectional  division 
of  the  Atlantic  States.  That  division  appeals 
neither  to  their  interests  nor  their  passions. 
Distance  of  space  has  the  same  effect  in  pro¬ 
ducing  impartiality  as  distance  of  time.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  contemporaneous  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  upon  European 
events,  is  as  much  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  judg , 
ment  of  posterity.  Our  Pacific  coast  is  near¬ 
ly  three  times  as  distant,  in  time  of  communi¬ 
cation,  as  are  France  and  England.  The  States 
which  will  arise  on  the  Pacific  may  hereafter 
become  the  umpires  of  the  Republic.  They 
belong  neither  to  the  North  nor  the  South,  in 
any  sense  which  can  connect  them  with  our 
controversies,  either  for,  principle  or  for  power. 
They  have  independent  objects  of  their  own, 
and  will  always  pursue  their  own  peculiar  sys¬ 
tems  of  politics. 

It  is  true  that  California  is  a  free  State, 
but  its  political  associations  have  been  steadily 
with  the  slave  States.  With  the  exception  of 
the  brief  term  of  Colonel  Fremont  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  Senate,  California  has  sent  no  man 
to  either  House  of  Congress,  who  has  not  gone 
with  those  who  went  farthest  in  the  support  of 
Slavery.  At  this  moment,  that  State  is  confi¬ 
dently  relied  upon  to  vote  for  Mr.  Buchanan, 
the  Southern  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
California,  although  not  itself  afflicted  with  Sla¬ 
very,  has  been,  in  short,  Pro-Slavery.  At  any 
rate,  it  has  not  been  Anti-Slavery.  It  is  not 
an  “  Abolitionized”  State,  as  Southern  gentle¬ 
men  would  say  that  Massachusetts  is.  Resi¬ 
dence  in  California  affords  no  proof,  and  raises 
no  presumption  even,  of  hostility  to  the  pecu¬ 
liar  institutions  of  the  South. 

In  truth,  the  real  point  of  the  objection  to 
the  Republican  nominations,  which  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  has  embodied  in  his  Albany  address,  is 


not  to  the  residence  of  the  candidates,  but  to 
the  issues  raised,  and  to  the  sectional  location 
of  the  strength  relied  upon  to  elect  those  candi¬ 
dates.  If  the  Republican  party  had  nomina¬ 
ted  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  Maryland,  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  and  Cassius  M.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for 
the  Vice  Presidency,  the  opposition  of  the  South 
would  have  lost  none  of  its  keenness,  and  the 
apprehensions  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union 
entertained  by  Mr.  Fillmore  would  not  have 
been  one  whit  less  gloomy.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  as  the  Pierces,  the  Shannons,  the 
Douglases,  and  the  Buchanans,  are  more  de¬ 
tested  in  the  free  States  than  any  Southern  men 
holding  the  same  opinions,  and  pursuing  the 
same  policy,  so,  in  the  slave  States,  the 
Blairs  and  the  Clays  would  be  more  obnoxious 
than  even  the  Wade3  and  Wilsons  of  the  North. 
No !  The  real  objection  is  not  to  the  local 
residence  of  the  Republican  candidates.  The 
objection  to  Colonel  Fremont  is  not  that  he 
was  born  in  Georgia,  educated  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  married  into  the  family  of  a  Missouri  slave¬ 
holder,  and  now  has  his  residence  and  inter¬ 
ests  in  a  State  on  the  Pacific,  which  is  in  no 
way  involved  in  the  sectional  disputes  of  the 
Atlantic  States  5  the  objection  is,  that  he  is 
the  candidate  of  the  seventeen  free  States, 
against  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  candidate  of  the 
fourteen  slave  States.  The  objection  is,  that 
the  party  which  supports  Colonel  Fremont  is, 
in  reference  to  the  location  of  its  strength, 
bounded  by  a  geographical  line  5  and  that  its 
success  would  be  .the  triumph  of  one  section 
over  another. 

In  this  division  of  the  States,  Delaware  is 
reckoned  as  a  free  State.  It  ought  to  be  so 
reckoned,  in  reference  to  the  issues  involved  in 
the  present  contest.  Delaware  has  a  little  lin¬ 
gering  remnant  of  Slavery,  but  has  long  pro¬ 
hibited  the  exportation  of  slaves.  Delaware 
has  no  interest  in  slave-breeding  or  Slavery  ex¬ 
tension,  but  is  opposed  to  both.  During  the  pen¬ 
dency  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  controversy,  the 
Legislature  of  Delaware  instructed  their  Sena¬ 
tors  in  Congress  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  Slavery  in  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  The  interests,  opinions,  and  sen¬ 
timents,  of  Delaware,  are  all  hostile  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery.  The  Republican  party  ex¬ 
ists  there  in  full  vigor,  and  if  Col.  Fremont 
loses  the  vote  of  the  State,  it  will  only  be  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  disturbing  element  of  Ameri¬ 
canism. 

I  do  not  affect  to  deny  that  the  spectacle  of 
the  seventeen  free  States  arrayed  against  the 
fourteen  slave  States,  which  is  substantially  the 
aspect  of  the  pending  Presidential  contest,  is 
one  to  be  contemplated  with  profound  concern. 
I  owe  it  to  the  candor  with  which  I  desire  to 
discuss  all  political  questions,  and  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  those  to  whom  this  paper  is  address¬ 
ed,  to  admit  that  the  existing  condition  of  things 
is  most  undesirable  and  most  deplorable.  Is  if 
remediable  ?— -and  if  so,  by  whom?  Are  the  free 


States  responsible  for  this  condition  of  things, 
or  can  they,  consistently  with  their  principles  and 
convictions,  do  anything  which  will  put  an  end 
to  it  ? 

A  difference  of  opinion,  broad,  deep,  and  ir¬ 
reconcilable,  in  reference  to  the  institution  of 
Slavery,  exists  in  the  country.  It  is  not  an 
old  difference  of  opinion,  but  a  modern  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.  It  has  arisen  quite  within 
the  recollection  of  men  in  middle  life.  The  free 
States,  still  holding  fast  to  the  views  of  all  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic,  North  and  South,  re¬ 
gard  Slavery  as  morally  wrong,  politically  dan¬ 
gerous,  and,  in  an  economical  point  of  view, 
wasteful,  exhausting,  and  ruinous.  With  such 
opinions,  long  cherished  and  clearly  immova¬ 
ble,  the  free  States  cannot  consent  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery  over  the  Territories  of  the 
Union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  slave  States 
have,  of  late,  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Slavery  is  both  abstractly  right  and 
economically  advantageous.  They  believe,  or 
affect  to  believe,  that  its  extension  is  for  the 
general  good,  and,  at  any  rate,  essential  to  their 
own  interest.  Here  is  a  case  of  irreconcilable 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  sections 
of  the  country.  Regret  it  as  much  as  we  may, 
here  it  is  5  and  what  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Is 
there  really  any  other  solution  of  it,  than  that 
which  is  the  solution  of  all  other  questions  under 
republican  forms  of  government — the  submis¬ 
sion  of  the  minority  to  the  fairly-expressed  will 
of  the  majority  ?  Is  any  other  solution  of  it  pos¬ 
sible,  or  would  any  other  solution  of  it  be  sub 
mitted  to  ?  Is  it  seriously  proposed,  that  seven  • 
teen  States  shall  yield  to  fourteen  States ;  that 
thirteen  millions 'of  people  shall  yield  to  six 
millions  ? 

Clearly,  the  minority  must  submit.  The  only 
alternative  to  it  (viz:  compromise)  is  now  im¬ 
possible.  That  was  resorted  to  in  1820,  when 
the  Territories  were  divided  by  a  parallel  of 
latitude.  But  the  South  effaced  that  line  in 
1854,  and  still  oppose  its  restoration.  Com¬ 
promise  being  impossible,  nothing  remains  but 
the  arbitrament  of  power,  to  be  exercised  peace¬ 
fully  and  fairly,  according  to  the  forms  and 
principles  of  the  fundamental  compact  which 
constitutes  us  one  nation.  The  Government  is 
strong  enough,  the  Union  is  strong  enough,  to 
bear  the  strain  of  even  such  a  struggle  as  this, 
deeply  as  the  necessity  for  it  is  to  be  regretted. 
But  if  the  event  should  prove  otherwise,  and  if, 
in  trntn,  the  minority  of  the  Union  will  leave 
it  if  they  cannot  rule  it,  the  path  of  duty  is  not 
less  clear.  The  majority  have  no  moral  right 
to  abdicate  their  power  ;  they  are  responsible 
to  themselves,  to  the  world,  and  to  posterity, 
for  the  intelligent,  well-considered,  and  firm  ex¬ 
ercise  of  it. 

In  respect^  however,  to  this  apprehended  or 
threatened  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  the  South, 
it  is  the  stalest,  the  poorest,  and  the  paltriest 
pretext  of  American  politics.  From  whatever 
other  quarter  of  th®  compass  a  dissolution  of 
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tlie  Union  may  come,  it  will  never  come  from 
the  South ; .  it  will  never  come  from  States 
whose  peculiar  institution  renders  them  incapa¬ 
ble  of  a.  separate  and  independent  existence. 
The  maintenance  of  a  self-sustained  power 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth  is  impossible 
with  any  people  weakened,  cankered,  and  de¬ 
moralized,  by  Negro  Slavery.  The  two  things 
^nnot  co-exist.  No  example  of  it  can  be 
found,  in  the  long  history  of  that  institution. 
The  nearest  approach  to  an  exception  is  the 
case  of  Brazil ;  and  that  is  an  instance,  not  of 
independence  achieved,  but  of  dominions  divi¬ 
ded  between  two  branches  of  a  reigning  family. 
Negro.  Slavery  is  essentially  a  colonial  institu¬ 
tion  ;  it  has  always  existed  in  colonies,  or,  as 
in  our  Southern  States,  under  conditions  ena¬ 
bling  it  to  draw  protection  from  the  power  and 
vigor  of  free  communities.  The  elder  Quincy 
imorms  us,  that  when  Mr.  Calhoun  spoke,  in 
1820,  of  a  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  States 
from  the  Union  as  a  possible  event,  it  was  with 
a  view  to  a  subsequent  connection  with  Great 
Britain .  The  same  thing  was  openly  proclaim¬ 
ed  the  other  day  at  the  Capitol,  by  one  of  the 
Senators  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Thompson. 

N ot  only  is  this  threat  of  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  by  the  South,  a  groundless,  an  idle,  and 
even  a  ludicrous  pretext ;  it  is  even  more,  and 
worse  1  It  is  defiance  and  insult  1  If  the  four¬ 
teen  slave  States  will  not  submit,  who  is  to  sub¬ 
mit?  Is  the  majority  to  submit?  Are  the 
seventeen  free  States,  with  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  free  people  of  the  country,  to  be  dragoon¬ 
ed  into  obedience  ?  The  South  refuses  all 
compromise.  The  lists  are  closed.  There 
must  be  a  clear  victory  for  the  one  side  or  for 
the  other.  The  one  party,  or  the  other,  must 
go  to  the  wall.  The  rule  of  the  majority  is  re¬ 
publican,  and  can  be  submitted  to  without  dis¬ 
honor.  We  submit  to  it  every  day  of  our  lives. 
The  rule  of  the  minority  is  tyranny,  in  every 
circumstance  which  can  define  tyranny,  and 
nobody  but  a  poltroon  will  succumb  to  it.  The 
Government  we  live  under  deserves  all  our 
affections  and  all  our  support,  but  only  because 
it  reflects,  or  can  be  made  to  reflect,  the  fairly 
and  constitutionally  expressed  will  of  the  ma-  1 
joritv  of  the  people.  Whenever  it  comes  to  be 
controlled  by  menaces  of  revolution  and  seces¬ 
sion  from  minorities,  it  will  represent  only  those 
who  can  threaten  the  loudest.  That  day  is, 
happily,  far  distant. 

Be  the  issue  of  existing  collisions  of  opinion 
what  it  may,  it  is  an  inestimable  moral  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  North,  that  it  stands  upon  doctrines 
common  to  the  whole  country  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  formed.  The  North  has  adopted 
no  new  opinions,  and  proposes  no  new  policy. 
When  the  slave  States  formed  the  existing 
Union,  they  did  it  voluntarily,  and- with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  free  States  abhorred  the 
institution  of  Slavery,  and  would  not  permit 
tts  extension.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  is  an- 
imperishable  monument,  which  attests  to  pos¬ 


terity  the  opinions  of  the  framers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  the  South,  and  not  the  North, 
which  has  seen  new  lights,  and  proposes  inno¬ 
vations  upon  the  principles  of  our  political 
partnership. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  an  important  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  position  of  the  two  parties  now  con¬ 
tending  for  the  Executive  power ;  that  the 
Southern  party,  the  party  whose  object  is  the 
extension  of  Slavery,  the  party  supporting  Mr. 
Buchanan  for  the  Presidency,  has  friends  and 
allies  and  supporters  in  all  the  free  States; 
and  tnat,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Northern  par¬ 
ty,  the  party  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Sla¬ 
very,  the  party  supporting  Colonel  Fremont  for 
the  Presidency,  has  no  friends,  allies,  or  sup¬ 
porters,  in  the  slave  States.  It  is  said,  in  short, 
that  the  Southern  party  is  national,  because  it 
is  enabled  to  present  an  electoral  ticket  in  all 
the  States,  and  that  the  Northern  party  is  sec¬ 
tional,  because,  with  exceptions  not  important, 
it  presents  electoral  tickets  only  in  the  free 
States.  This  statement  of  the  case  is  specious 
and  plausible,  but  will  not  bear  examination. 

We  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  indubit¬ 
able  facts  to  satisfy  us  that  very  large  numbers 
of  the  free  people  of  the  South  dislike  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  Slavery,  and  are  opposed  to  its  ex¬ 
tension.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  it  was  the 
declared  opinion  of  ninety-nine  in  every  hun¬ 
dred  in  the  slave  States,  that  the  institution  is 
an  unmitigated  curse.  As  late  as  1832,  thia 
was  the  almost  unanimous  voice  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Clay,  the.  trusted  leader  of  Kentucky,  main¬ 
tained  this  view  to  his  dying  day.  The  con¬ 
trary^  view  was  originally  confined  to  a  little 
coterie  of  politicians  surrounding  Mr.  Calhoun. 
It  is  an  exhalation  from  the  bogs  and  fens  and 
swamps  of  the  tide-water  region  of  South  Car¬ 
olina.  We  have  with  our  own  eyes  seen  this 
exhalation,  dark,  murky,  and  disastrous,  rise 
and  spread,  until  it  has  obscured  the  whole 
Southern  horizon.  As  those  who  saw  black 
clouds  gather  in  the  hhavens,  and  veil  the 
luminary  of  day,  would  still  not  doubt  its  exist¬ 
ence,  and  would  still  believe  that  it  would 
again,  in  due  time,  gladden  the  earth  with  its 
undiminished  and  untarnished  lustre ;  so  we, 
who  can  remember  what  Southern  opinions 
were,  and  with  our  own  eyes  have  marked  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  cloud  which  has  ob¬ 
scured  them,  may  have  undoubting  confidence 
that  they  still  exist,  and  will  again  assert  their 
power. 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  nature  of  things,  that, 
within  the  limits  of  one  single  generation  of  men, 
the  unanimous  condemnation  of  Slavery  by  the 
South  should  be  changed  into  a  unanimous  ap¬ 
probation  of  it.  All  appearances  of  present  unan- 
imity  in  favor  of  Slavery  are  palpably  fictitious. 
They  are  brought  about  by  a  reign  of  terror, 
which  has  muzzled  the  press  and  silenced  free 
speech.  In  most  of  the  slave  States,  nobody, 
except  at  the  peril  of  life,  is  permitted  to  speak 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  unless  he  speak* 
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in  a  particular  way.  A  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Texas,  having  this  summer  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  pro¬ 
hibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  was  admonish¬ 
ed  by  a  public  meeting  in  G-alveston,  that  the 
utterance  of  such  sentiments  would  not  be  tol¬ 
erated  in  that  city.  The  other  day,  in  Virginia, 
within  less  than  one  hundred  miles  of  the  Cap¬ 
ital  of  the  Union,  a  Mr.  Underwood  was  admon¬ 
ished  that  he  would  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
reside  in  the  State,  his  offence  being  that  he  at¬ 
tended  the  Convention  in  Philadelphia  which 
nominated  Col.  Fremont  for  the  Presidency.  It 
is  perfectly  monstrous  to  talk  about  the  unan¬ 
imity  of  the  South  under  such  circumstances.  It 
is  the  unanimity  of  Poland,  with  the  Russian 
knout  brandished  over  it.  It  is  the  unanimity  of 
Austrian  Italy,  under  the  administration  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Radetsky.  It  is  the  unanimity  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  despotic  power  the  world  over.  Intelli¬ 
gent  men  will  not  believe  that  everybody  at  the 
South  has  fallen  in  love  with  an  institution 
which  they  all  deplored  and  lamented  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  A  change  of  opinion,  so  sudden 
and  universal,  with  not  a  single  new  fact  to  base 
a  change  of  opinion  upon,  is  not  within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  possibilities.  It  needs  very  little  exam¬ 
ination  to  perceive  that  the  present  show  of 
unanimity  at  the  South  in  favor  of  Slavery,  is 
a  delusion  and  a  sham,  and  the  result  of  espion¬ 
age?  political  and  social  ostracism,  and  down- 
.  right  brute  violence. 

There  is  one  fact,  about  which  there  is  no 
mistake,  or  possibility  of  mistake,  which  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  real  state  of  opinion 
at  the  South ;  and  that  fact  is,  the  direction  of 
emigration  from  it.  This  light  is  not  a  decep¬ 
tive  light,  broken  up  by  a  political  prism,  so  as 
to  make  some  objects  look  yellow,  and  others 
red,  and  others  blue — but  it  is  sunlight,  stream¬ 
ing  pure  and  serene  from  the  god  of  day. 
Here  is  solid  ground  to  stand  upon.  When 
men  break  up  their  residences,  and  leave  the 
States  in  which  they  were  born,  with  all  the 
world  before  them  where  to  choose,  and  with 
no  practical  limitation,  except  to  keep  within 
the  range  of  the  climates  to  which  they  are  ac¬ 
customed,  they  can  choose  freely  between  free 
and  slave  States}  and  the  choice  they  make  is 
a  demonstration  of  preference  which  cannot  be 
mistaken  or  gainsayed.  Now,  of  the  838,387 
persons  who  had  left  the  border  slave  States, 
and  who  were  living  in  other  States,  in  1850, 
462,534  were  found  living  in  free  States.  And 
it  allowance  be  made  for  the  emigrants  having 
slaves,  and  therefore  obliged  to  move  into  slave 
States,  it  will  be  seen,  that  of  the  emigrants 
having  liberty  of  choice,  three  fourths  selected 
the  free  States.  What  was  true  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  prior  to  1850  is  still  true}  and  why  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  Three  fourths  of  the  white  per¬ 
sons  of  the  South  own  no  slaves,  and  are  both 
injured  and  degraded  by  Slavery. 

Everybody  personally  acquainted  with  the 
South,  knows  the  fact  to  be  just  what  these  con¬ 


siderations  would  satisfy  us  it  must  be.  There 
are  thousands  of  persons,  not  blacks,  but  whites, 
in  every  Southern  State,  groaning  under  the 
tyranny  which  oppresses  them,  longing  for  re¬ 
lief,  and  yet  without  the  means  to  strike  the 
blow.  The  triumph  of  the  Republican  party, 
which  would  be  the  Waterloo  of  the  Slave  Oli¬ 
garchy,  would  be  hailed  with  delight  by  vast 
numbers,  from  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  who  would  leap  forth  into  life, 
and  light,  and  liberty,  like  captives  released 
from  their  chains. 

It  may  be  true  that  no  Fremont  ticket  will 
be  run  in  most  of  the  Southern  States.  There 
are  very  few  election  precincts  at  the  South, 
where  men  who  should  presume  to  vote  for 
Fremont  would  not  incur  a  great  hazard  of 
having  their  throats  cut.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  law  or  liberty  at  the  South,  where  the 
interests  or  passions  of  slaveholders  are  con¬ 
cerned.  What  the  slaveholders  of  Missouri 
have  done  in  Kansas,  the  slaveholders  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  of  every  other  slave  State,  are  ready 
to  do  this  day,  if  occasion  calls  or  passion 
prompts.  The  despotism  of  the  slaveholders 
of  the  South  is  the  most  relentless,  bloody,  and 
infernal  tyranny,  which  an  inscrutable  Provi¬ 
dence  ever  permitted,  for  the  affliction  and  pun¬ 
ishment  of  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  no  Fremont  ticket  will  be,  or 
can  be,  run  at  the  South,  with  the  exception  of 
three  or  four  States,  and  that  a  Buchanan 
ticket  will  be  run  at  the  North  }  but  this  only 
proves  that  the  North  is  civilized,  governed  by 
law,  and  tolerant  even  of  flagrant  political  tur¬ 
pitude;  while  the  slaveholders  restrain  outward 
dissent  by  the  strong  hand.  No  Committees  of 
Vigilance  have  been  raised  in  the  free  States, 
to  banish,  under  pain  of  death’,  the  men  who 
attended  the  Cincinnati  Convention — den  of 
thieves,  as  Colonel  Benton,  an  eye-witness, 
and  a  supporter  of  its  candidates,  describes  it 
to  have  been,  and  abhorrent  to  the  free  States 
as  were  its  principles  and  objects.  The  South¬ 
ern  party  is  permitted,  without  let  or  hindrance, 
to  run  a  Buchanan  ticket  in  every  free  State ; 
but  such  a  ticket  will  not  receive  in  them  any 
more  votes  than  a  Fremont  ticket  would  receive 
at  the  South,  if  suffrage  was  free  there,  and  ?if 
men  could  freely  speak  and  write  and  print 
their  genuine  sentiments.  At  least  as  great  a 
proportion  of  the  people  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon’s  line  desire  the  election  of  Fremont,  as 
can  be  found  north  of  it  in  favor  of  Buchanan. 

If  South  Carolina  is  against  Fremont,  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  against  Buchanan,  and  with  equal 
warmth  and  unanimity.  If  Mississippi  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  for  Slavery-extension,  Vermont  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  against  it.  If  there  is  no  Republi¬ 
can  organization  in  many  of  the  Southern 
States,  it  is  simply  because  the  slaveholders 
will  not  permit  it.  Ruling  everything  with  the 
pistol,  the  bludgeon,  and  the  bowie-knife,  they 
now  undertake  to  take  advantage  of  their  own 
wrongs,  and  to  plead  this  sham,  pretended, 
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FROM  ACTUAL  OBSERVATION,  AND  THE  TESTIMONY  OF  EYE-WITNESSES. 


BY  AN  OFFICER  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


In  April,  1856,  immediately  preceding  the 
arrival  of  the  Committee  of  Investigation,  sent 
out  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  news¬ 
papers  published  in  and  near  the  Territory  were 
filled  with  articles  calculated  to  excite  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  portion  of  the  population  of  the  Terri- 
‘tory,  and  of  Missouri,  against  the  Committee. 
Although  recommending  that  no  violence  be 
used,  but  that  they  be  tolerated,  and  treated 
with  silent  contempt,  these  papers  at  the  same 
time  declared  the  appointment  of  that  Committee 
to  be  an  insult  to  the  people  of  the  Territory, 
and  style*  a  majority  of  its  members  fanatical 
abolitionists,  who  were  coming  there  to  establish 
a  worse  than  Roman  Inquisition  among  them. 

Nothing  occurred,  however,  to  produce  excite¬ 
ment,  until  the  day  after  the  Committee  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Lecompton,  to  copy  the  election  records 
there.  On  that  day,  Saturday,  April  19th,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Jones,  then  acting  as  sheriff  of  Douglas 
county,  proceeded  to  Lawrence,  to  arrest  Samuel 
N.  Wood,  for  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Jacob  Bran¬ 
son  last  November,  some  five  months  previous. 
It  was  this  rescue  of  Branson  which  had  been 
made  the  pretext,  by  Jones,  for  the  invasion  last 
fall.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Wood  had  several  times 
placed  himself  so  that  Jones  could  have  arrested 
him,  AVood  being  desirous  to  test  in  his  own 
person  the  validity  of  the  laws  of  the  Territory. 
For  some  reason,  Jones  had  never  made  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  arrest  him,  until  the  Committee  of  In¬ 
vestigation  had  reached  the  Territory.  He  then 
went  into  Lawrence,  and,  finding  Wood  in  the 
street,  went  up  to  him,  and,  catching  him  by  the 
collar,  told  him  that  he  must  go  with  him.  Wood 
asked  permission  to  see  his  wife,  which  Jones  re¬ 
fused.  Wood  said,  if  he  could  see  his  wife  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  would  then  go  with  the  sheriff, 
without  any  resistance.  Upon  Jones’s  refusal, 
Wood  pulled  himself  away  from  him,  and  made 
his  escape.  No  violence  was  offered  to  the 
sheriff  by  any  one,  and  no  assistance  rendered 
Wfood,  except  by  some  few  persons  passing  be¬ 
tween  the  sheriff  and  Wood,  giving  the  latter  an 
opportunity  to  get  away. 

Sheriff  Jones  then  returned  to  Lecompton,  and, 


by  falsely  representing  to  the  Goyernor  that  he 
had  been  forcibly  resisted,  by  a  large  body  of 
armed  men,  in  the  execution  of  a  civil  process  in 
the  city  of  Lawrence,  endeavored  to  excite  him 
to  take  such  steps  as  would  facilitate  the  accom¬ 
plishing  of  certain  purposes,  which  appeared  to 
be  cherished  by  the  Pro-Slavery  party  in  the 
Territory.  In  this  he  succeeded,  and  the  Governor 
declared,  with  an  oath,  that  the  people  of  Law¬ 
rence  wanted  war,  and  they  should  have  it,  and. 
he  would  not  leave  one  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  Jones  proceeded  again 
to  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  three  mounted 
men,  all  armed,  and  rode  into  town  just  before 
noon,  while  most  of  the  citizens  were  attending 
church.  In  a  short  time,  many  of  them  gathered 
around  Jones  and  his  posse,  and  seemed  inclined 
to  laugh  at  and  make  sport  of  them.  Jones 
called  upon  them  to  assist  him  in  making  some 
arrests  of  persons  whom  he  charged  with- rescu¬ 
ing  Wood  the  day  before.  He  showed  no  war¬ 
rant  against  any  one,  and  the  people  made  no 
move  to  asssist  him,  but  apparently  considered 
it  a  subject  of  much  mirth.  After  remaining  in 
the  town  a  short  time,  without  making  any  ar¬ 
rests,  he  and  his  posse  started  off,  when  they  were 
greeted  with  groans  from  the  crowd,  then  amount¬ 
ing  to  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  He  rode  back  to¬ 
wards  them,  and  addressed  some  words  to  them. 
He  started  off  the  second  time,  and  was  groaned 
at  as  before. 

He  returned  to  Lecompton,  and  represented  to 
the  Governor  that  he  had  been  again  resisted  in 
Lawrence  by  an  armed  mob.  This  was  false,  as 
no  arms  could  be  seen,  except  those  worn  by  him 
and  his  posse.  The  statement,  however  had  its 
effect  upon  the  Governor,  who,  it  was  currently 
rumored,  first  sent  to  Missouri  for  assistance,  but 
afterwards  countermanded  that  order,  and  then 
sent  to  Colonel  Sumner,  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  for  a 
company  of  dragoons,  to  assist  the  sheriff  in 
making  arrests. 

On  Wednesday,  April  23d,  Jones  again  marched 
into  Lawrence,  with  a  company  of  twelve  dragoons 
from  Fort  Leavenworth,  under  the  command  of 
Lieutenant  McIntosh.  The  Committee  of  Investi- 
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gation  had  come  to  Lawrence,  having  completed 
their  labors  of  copying  the  records  at  Lecompton, 
and  had  commenced  their  first  session,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony.  While  Sheriff  Jones 
was  making  his  arrests,  which  were  made  with¬ 
out  any  difficulty  or  resistance,  the  time  of  the 
Committee  was  taken  up  by  arguments,  speeches, 
&c.,  during  all  of  the  day,  so  that,  when  the  time 
for  closing  the  day’s  session  had  arrived,  no  op¬ 
portunity  had  been  given  for  the  examination  of 
a  single  witness.  Much  occurred  during  the  day, 
calculated  to  excite  the  people  of  Lawrence.  The 
manner  in  which  Jones  made  his  arrests,  in  one 
instance  walking  down  the  street  before  the  room 
in  which  the  Investigating  Committee  was  hold¬ 
ing  its  session,  holding  his  prisoner  by  the  collar 
with  one  hand,  while  in  the  other  he  held  a  cocked 
revolver — his  threats,  his  blustering  manner,  his 
treatment  of  his  prisoners  while  conducting  them 
to  their  place  of  confinement — his  declaration 
that,  if  he  had  the  power,  he  would  make  every 
citizen  of  Lawrence  get  down  on  his  knees,  and 
kiss  the  Territorial  laws  every  night  before  he 
went  to  bed — all  this,  and  much  more  of  the 
same  character,  was  but  too  well  calculated  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  a  people  who  felt  con¬ 
vinced  that  an  opportunity  only  was  wanting,  to 
bring  upon  their  devoted  heads  the  whole  power 
of  the  Territorial  Government,  for  their  injury 
and  destruction.  Still,  no  resistance  was  offered 
to  Jones  and  his  posse  of  United  States  troops  ;  no 
interference  of  any  kind  was  attempted  by  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence.  He  proceeded  with  his 
arrests,  and,  after  completing  them,  instead  of 
removing  his  prisoners,  with  his  posse,  out  of 
the  town,  to  the  prairie,  where  there  was  a  much 
better  place  for  pitching  the  tents  of  the  sol¬ 
diers  than  within  the  city  limits,  he  placed  his 
prisoners  in  a  house  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
town,  and  his  posse  camped  just  behind.  The 
most  of  those  he  arrested,  were  arrested  be¬ 
cause  they  had  not  aided  him,  the  Sunday  previ¬ 
ous,  in  making  arrests. 

In  the  evening,  as  Jones  was  walking  about, 
near  the  tents,  some  one  fired  a  pistol  at  him,  the 
ball  passing  though  the  leg  of  his  pants.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  and  notwithstanding  he  had 
done  all  he  could,  to  all  appearance,  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provoke  some  outbreak  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  he  still  took  no 
steps  to  find  out  who  had  fired  at  him,  or  even 
to  guard  against  a  second  attempt.  But  he  went 
into  one  of  the  tents,  around  which  there  was  no 
guard,  and  while  in  there,  was  shot  by  some  one 
from  the  outside ;  and  even  then  no  effort  was  made 
to  discover  and  secure  the  assassin.  The  wound¬ 
ed  man  was  taken  at  once  to  the  Eldridge  House, 
and  every  attention  was  shown  him,  not  only  by 
those  of  his  party,  but  by  the  citizens  of  the  town. 
One  of  them,  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Stew¬ 
art,  who  was  afterwards  murdered,  volunteered 
to  go  to  Westport,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  to 
carry  a  dispatch  to  Mrs.  Jones,  informing  her  of 
her  husband’s  condition,  and  rode  all  night  on 
that  errand. 

General  Whitfield  at  once  declared  that  the 
Committee  must  leave  Lawrence,  and  hold  their 
sessions  in  some  other  place ;  that  the  Pro-Slavery 


party  could  not  appear  before  the  Committee 
there,  as  their  lives  would  be  in  danger,  were  they 
to  do  so.  Major  Oliver,  one  of  the  Committee, 
declared  that  the  Committee  must  remove  to 
some  other  place,  or  else  break  up  altogether,  for 
he  would  not  remain  in  Lawrence  three  days 
longer  for  all  the  Territory.  It  is  but  just  to 
Major  Oliver,  to  say  that  subsequent  events  led 
him  to  entertain  a  different  opinion,  and'he  man¬ 
fully  avowed  his  mistake.  The  Commission  did 
not  leave,  and  in  a  few  days  General  Whitfield 
returned. 

From  the  course  that  Jones  and  others  pursued, 
many  were  led  to  believe  that  the  whole  proceed¬ 
ing  was  intended  solely  for  the  purpose  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the.  Commission.  Jones,  with  his  posse  of 
United  States  dragoons,  came  into  Lawrence  just 
when  the  Committee  was  holding  its  first  session 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimony ;  while  Jones 
was  making  arrests,  and  that,  too,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  would  most  likely  provoke  the  people  of 
Lawrence  to  resistance,  the  time  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  frittered  away  with  debates  and  quib¬ 
bling  concerning  the  manner  of  conducting  tho 
investigation,  without  examining  a  single  witness. 
As  soon  as  Jones  was  shot,  the  cry  was  raised 
that  the  Committee  must  leave  Lawrence  for  some 
other  place,  as  it  was  dangerous  to  remain  in 
Lawrence,  after,  as  was  alleged,  one  of  its  citi¬ 
zens  had  attempted  to  assasinate  one  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Territory,  though  no  step  was  taken 
to  secure  the  assassin  at  the  time  of  the  firing, 
when,  by  doing  so,  it  might  have  been  found  that 
the  shooting  had  been  done  by  some  one  other 
than  a  citizen  of  Lawrence.  There  certainly  was 
much  ground  for  the  belief,  entertained  by  many, 
that  the  whole  was  a  preconcerted  plan,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  investigation  of  the 
Commission,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  provoke  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence  to  some  outbreak,  likely  to 
prejudice  them  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
and  of  the  country;  that  Jones  and  his  party  did 
not  desire  to  find  out  the  assassin,  but  preferred 
to  charge  the  assassination  upon  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence,  rather  than  take  any  steps  likely  to 
discover  by  whom  it  was  done,  for  fear  that  by 
so  doing  it  would  appear  that  the  people  of  Law¬ 
rence  were  guiltless.  And  had  the  Committee,  by 
leaving  Lawrence  at  that  time,  given  evidence 
that  a  regard  for  their  own  personal  safety  was 
of  higher  importance  to  them  than  the  labor  they 
were  sent  to  perform,  is  it  unreasonable  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  similar  steps  would  have  been  taken 
to  induce  them  to  leave  any  other  place  in  which 
they  should  be  holding  their  sessions,  whenever 
the  “law  and  order”  party,  as  they  styled  them¬ 
selves,  should  consider  it  for  their  interest  to  do 
so  ? 

To  show  their  disapprobation  of  the  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Jones,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence 
held  a  public  meeting  the  next  morning,  and  de- 
denounced  the  affair  of  the  night  previous  as 
a  cowardly  assassination,  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  their  leading  citizens  to  discover  tho 
assassin,  and  have  him  brought  to  justice. 

The  Committee  continued  its  labors  undis¬ 
turbed,  until  they  had  proceeded  to  the  town  of 
Tecumseh.  At  that  place,  some  steps  were  taken 
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by  the  Territorial  authorities,  which  eventually 
led  to  scenes  of  brutality  and  violence,  lawless¬ 
ness  and  disorder,  robbery  and  pillage,  arson 
and  cold-blooded  murder,  such  as  this  country 
never  before  witnessed — and  all  done  by  the 
“law  and  order’'  party,  and  under  the  plea  of 
•respect  to  the  laws* 

The  Committee  had  been  taking  testimony  in 
regard  to  the  elections  for  eight  days.  So  far 
as  testimony  was  taken,  it  went  to  show,  most 
conclusively,  that  the  Missourians  had  taken  a 
most  active  part  in  the  elections,  and  carried 
them  by  their  votes.  Governor  Reeder  had  been 
in  attendance  upon  the  Committee  during  all 
their  sittings,  and  greatly  aided  them  in  their 
investigations,  from  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  facts  connected  with  the  transactions  in 
various  parts  of  the  Territory,  hiS  knowledge  of 
those  who  could  best  testify  to  the  circumstances 
connected  with  these  transactions,  and  his  legal 
skill  and  ability  in  conducting  the  examinations. 
He  was  present  at  the  request  of  the  Committee, 
and  his  absence  would  greatly  retard  their  invest¬ 
igations. 

When  the  Committee  went  to  Tecumseh,  on 
Monday,  May  5th,  Governor  Reeder  accompanied 
them,  and  continued  to  assist  them  in  their  labors. 
On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  6th,  William 
Fane,  lately  from  Georgia,  then  acting  as  deputy 
marshal,  came  to  Tecumseh  with  a  summons  for 
Governor  Reeder  to  appear  at  Lecompton,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  testimony  before  the  grand 
jury  for  Douglas  county,  then  in  session  at  that 
place.  Governor  Reeder  declined  going,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  then  engaged  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  vastly  more  importance  than  any  testimony 
he  could  give  at  Lecompton. 

On  Thursday,  May  8th,  the  Committee  returned 
to  Lawrence,  and  resumed  the  taking  of  testi¬ 
mony  there.  The  Committee  was  holding  their 
session  in  a  room  in  the  Eldridge  House,  or  Free 
State  Hotel,  as  it  was  called  by  some.  While 
Governor  Reeder  was  engaged  in'  examining  a 
witness  of  the  name  of  Joseph  Stewart,  Deputy 
Marshal  Fane  came  into  the  room,  with  an  at¬ 
tachment  purporting  to  be  issued  by  Judge  Le- 
compte,  against  Governor  Reeder,  for  contempt 
of  court,  in  refusing  to  obey  the  summons  served 
upon  him  the  Tuesday  previous.  Governor  Reeder 
appealed  to  the  Committee  for  protection,  refer¬ 
ring  to  his  position  as  contesting  Delegate  ;  to  his 
being  in  attendance  upon  the  Committee,  at  their 
request ;  and  to  sundry  defects  in  the  document 
purporting  to  be  a  writ  of  attachment.  He  asked 
Deputy  Marshal  Fane  if  he  was  to  consider  him¬ 
self  as  served  with  the  writ.  The  deputy  mar¬ 
shal  said  that  he  might  so  consider  it,  if  he 
pleased,  and  advised  him  to  attend  him,  saying, 
if  he  did  not  do  so,  be  should  report  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  facts  to  the  court  at  Lecompton. 

By  this  time,  the  room  in  which  the  Committee 
was  holding  its  session  was  nearly  filled  with 
persons,  mainly  citizens  of  Lawrence,  who  had 
seen  the  marshal  come  into  town,  and  go  into  the 
room,  and  were  naturally  desirous  to  see  what 
was  being  done  in  there.  They  were  unarmed, 
quiet,  and  peaceable,  and  though  evidently  anx¬ 


ious  in  regard  to  the  result,  yet.made  no  demon¬ 
strations  of  hostility  or  interference  towards  the 
marshal. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  consulted  to¬ 
gether  concerning  the  application  of  Governor 
Reeeder  for  protection.  Mr.  Sherman  said,  that 
the  Committee  had  been  sent  out  to  perform  cer¬ 
tain  important  duties  ;  that  the  presence  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reeder  was  very  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  carry  on  their  investigation.  Mr.  S.  said,  that 
he  was  individually  of  opinion  that  Governor 
Reeder  was  privileged  from  arrest  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  being  a  contesting 
Delegate,  as  much  so  as  he  himself  was.  Still, 
if  he  himself  was  summoned  to  appear  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  even,  he  should  obey  the 
summons.  He  concluded  by  stating  that  the 
Committee  had  determined  to  make  no  decision 
whatever  in  the  matter,  but  leave  Governor 
Reeder  to  decide  for  himself  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  Major  Oliver  followed  in  a  few 
remarks,  in  which  he  said  that  he  thought  the 
Committee  had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  at 
all.  Individually,  he  said,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Governor  Reeder  was  not  privileged  from 
arrest,  any  more  than  any  private  citizen.  He 
said  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Sherman  had  expressed 
any  opinion  about  the  matter ;  but,  having  done 
so,  he  gave  his  individual  opinion  also.  Mr. 
Howard  said,  the  Committee  were  sent  out  to 
take  testimon}-,  and  not  to  make  judicial  deci¬ 
sions.  Individually,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
Governor  Reeder  was  privileged  from  arrest,  and 
his  presence  was  necessary  to  the  proper  con¬ 
ducting  of  the  examinations  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  But  there  tvas  nothing  for  the  Committee 
to  act  upon  at  that  time,  supposing  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  judge,  in  sending  the  marshal  there 
with  a  writ  of  attachment,  was  not  intended  to 
'show  any  disrespect  to  the  Committee,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  embarrassing  them  in  their  investiga¬ 
tions.  No  action  by  the  Committee  was  neces¬ 
sary,  though,  under  the  resolutions  appointing 
■them,  they  had  the  right  and  authority  to  arrest 
any  one  obstructing  their  action,  and  send  him 
to  Washington,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Committee  would  take  no 
action  whatever  in  the  premises  at  that  time, 
but  leave  Governor  Reeder  to  decide  upon  his 
own  course.  Some  demonstrations  were  made 
to  applaud  during  Mr.  Howard’s  remarks,  but 
they  were  promptly  checked  by  the  chairman 
and  officers  of  the  Committee. 

Governor  Reeder  said  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  he  would  attend  the  marshal,  and 
plead  his  personal  privilege  before  the  court.  But, 
under  then  existing  circumstances,  he  believed 
his  person  would  be  endangered  if  he  permitted 
himself  to  be  taken  to  Lecompton,  and  therefore 
he  would  then  and  there  assert  his  privilege, 
and  refuse  to  attend  the  marshal;  and  as  he 
firmly  believed  he  had  the  law  on  his  side,  he 
would  warn  any  man,  that  if  he  undertook  to 
arrest  him,  it  w.ould  be  at  his  peril. 

At  the  close  of  Governor  Reeder's  remarks, 
three  cheers  were  proposed  for  him  by  some  one 
in  the  crowd,  but  the  chairman  promptly  pre¬ 
vented  any  demonstration  of  the  kind.  The 
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mai’shal  then  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  to 
Lecompton.  No  demonstration  of  hostility  or 
resistance  was  made  to  the  marshal,  or  to  any 
one,  by  any  person  in  Lawrence.  Governor 
Reeder  merely  said,  that  if  any  one  attempted  to 
arrest  him,  it  would  be  at  his  peril ;  but,  as  there 
was  no  attempt,  no  resistance  was  offered. 

The  Committee  resumed  their  examination  of 
witnesses,  and  continued  it  during  the  day,  with¬ 
out  further  interruption. 

The  next  day,  but  two  of  the  Committee  were 
present,  Major  Oliver  having  left  town ;  and 
neither  General  Whitfield  nor  Governor  Reeder 
were  present.  The  Committee,  ^however,  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  their  investigation  as  usual. 

During  that  and  the  following  days,  ru¬ 
mors  prevailed  in  town,  that  armed  forces  were 
gathering  at  Lecompton  and  about  Lawrence, 
threatening  an  attack  upon  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  place.  On  Saturday,  the  10th 
of  May,  the  Lecompton  Union  appeared,  contain¬ 
ing  a  grossly-misrepresented  account  of  what 
had  transpired  in  the  Committee  room  the 
Thursday  previous,  charging  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  with  openly  counselling  the  excited 
and  armed  mob  then  present  to  resist  the  laws, 
with  speaking  in  terms  of  disrespect  of  the  judi¬ 
cial  authorities  of  the  Territory,  and  by  their 
course  endeavoring  to  excite  the  people  of  Law¬ 
rence  to  open  rebellion.  This  totally  false  ac¬ 
count  was  copied  far  and  wide  in  the  Pro-Slavery 
papers  of  the  Territory  and  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  was  held  up  as  the  true  exposition  of 
the  views  and  course  of  the  Committee — thus  en¬ 
deavoring,  as  far  as  possible,  to  excite  the  Pro- 
Slavery  party  in  the  Territory  against  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  From  that  time,  during  the  stay  of  the 
Committee  in  the  Territory,  the  Pro-Slavery  pa¬ 
pers  there  were  filled  with  insulting  and  untrue 
declarations  and  statements  concerning  the 
course  of  the  Committee,  and  man}’  of  the  papers 
did  not  scruple  to  recommend  personal  violence, 
against  the  majority  of  the  Committee. 

On  Sunday,  May  11th,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence 
held  a  public  meeting,  in  view  of  the  many  ru¬ 
mors  concerning  the  gathering  of  armed  forces 
for  an  attack  upon  their  town,  and  appointed  a 
committee  to  address  a  communication  to  the 
Governor  of  the  Territory,  informing  him  that 
they  were  reliably  informed  that  bands  of  armed 
men  were  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
their  place,  and  calling  upon  him,  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  Lawrence,  for  protection  against 
such  bands  by  the  United  States  troops  at  his 
disposal. 

This  communication  was  drawn  up  by  the 
committee,  and  taken  to  Lecompton  by  Captain 
Samuel  Walker,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the 
12th  of  May.  On  his  way  up,  he  fell  in  with 
some  men,  who  represented  that  they  were  going 
to  Lecompton,  to  get  some  commissions  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shannon,  for  some  men  who  were  in  a 
Captain  Saunders’s  company  of  Georgians  ;  that 
the  Governor  had  sent  them  some  150  United 
States  muskets  and  rifles,  which  they  would  get 
th  at  night  at  Franklin:  that,  they  were  deter¬ 
mined  to  destroy  Lawrence,  in  spite  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  or  Colonel  Sumner ;  that  Shannon  had 


given  the  matter  up  to  them  entirely,  and  they 
intended  to  make  a  Mormon  affair  of  it,  and  not 
leave  a  Free  State  man  in  the  Territory — and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  They  then  fell  in  with 
two  men,  one  of  whom  was  Mr.  Whitlock,  for¬ 
merly  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Legislature, 
who  knew  and  recognised  Walker  as  a  Free  State 
man;  and  after  some  questioning  of  Walker,  they 
all  rode  off  rapidly  towards  Lecompton.  As 
Walker  approached  the  town,  he  was  informed, 
by  one  of  his  neighbors,  that  there  was  some 
commotion  in  town,  in  consequence  of  what  had 
been  told  by  some  men  w’ho  had  just  rode  in,  and 
it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  go  in  there ; 
and  offered  to  take  the  letter  to  the  Governor, 
and  bring  the  answer  to  his  house.  To  this,  Walk¬ 
er  consented;  and  wdiile  on  his  way  to  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  house,  he  was  pursued  and  fired  upon  by 
the  men  who  had  been  riding  with  him  on  his 
way  to  Lecompton.  Some  three  hours  after  that, 
the  reply  of  the  Governor  was  handed  to  him, 
and  he  brought  it  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence. 

In  his  reply,  the  Governor  wrote  that  there 
were  no  forces  gathering  around  or  approaching 
Lawrence,  except  the  legally-constituted  forces 
of  the  United  States  marshal  and  the  sheriff  of 
Douglas  county,  and  that  he  should  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  either  of  those  officers,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties  ;  and  that,  so  long  as  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence  maintained  a  military  or¬ 
ganization  to  resist  the  laws,  he  should  not  in¬ 
terfere  to  save  them  from  the  consequences. 

On  Sunday,  May  11th,  the  United  States  mar¬ 
shal  issued  the  following  proclamation : 

“  Proclamation  to  the  People  of  Kansas  Territory. 

“Whereas  certain  judicial  writs  of  arrest  have  been 
directed  to  me  by  the  first  district  court  of  the  U.  S  ,  &c., 
to  be  executed  within  the  county  of  Douglas;  and  whereas 
an  attempt  to  execute  them  by  the  U.  S.  deputy  marshal 
was  violently  resisted  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens 
of  Latyrence;  and  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  any  attempt  to  execute  these  writs  will  be  resisted 
by  a  large  body  of  armed  men  :  Now,  therefore,  the  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  Territor}  are  commanded  to  be 
and  appear  at  Lecompton  as  soon  as  practicable,  and  in 
numbers  sufficient  for  the  proper  execution  of  the  law. 

“  Given  under  my  hand,  this  11th  day  of  May,  1S56. 

“I.  B.  DONALDSON, 

U.  S.  Marshal  of  K.  T. 

“No  liabilities  for  expenses  will  be  incurred  by  the  U. 
S.  until  their  consent  is  obtained.” 

The  latter  sentence  was  omitted  in  the  first 
copies  of  the  proclamation  that  came  to  Law¬ 
rence. 

Previous  to  the  issuing  of  this  proclamation, 
and  doubtless  in  anticipation,  bodies  of  armed 
men  be^an  to  collect  at  Lecompton,  Franklin, 
and  other  places  near  Lawrence,  and  many 
threats  were  made,  that  they  would  destroy  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  and  drive  every  Free  State 
man  from  the  Territory. 

The  citizens  of  Lawrence,  and  the  Free  State 
party  in  the  Territory,  were  without  those  leaders 
to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
advice  and  counsel.  Dr.  Robinson,  while  on  his 
way  down  the  Missouri  river,  had  been  lawlessly 
and  violently  taken  from  the  boat  Star  of  the 
West,  on  which  he  was  traveling,  by  an  armed 
mob,  and  was  at  that  time  a  prisoner  among 
them.  They  failed,  however,  to  obtain  the  test¬ 
imony  that  had  been  taken  before  the  Committee, 
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up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  the  East,  and 
which  they  had  seat  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  threats  that  had  been  made  by  the  Pro- 
Slavery  party,  of  their  intention  to  seize  it  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  sent  out  of  the  Territory.  Gov. 
Reeder  had  left,  in  consequence  of  threats  upon 
bis  life.  Gen.  Lane  had  not  returned  from  the 
city  of  Washington,  where  he  had  been  sent 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Kansas. 

The  citizens  of  Lawrence,  against  which  place 
all  these  demonstrations  and  threats  seemed  to 
be  directed,  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  and 
also  held  public  meetings,  to  take  into  consider¬ 
ation  what  course  would  be  best  for  them  to 
pursue,  under  the  existing  state  of  things.  When 
they  saw  the  proclamation  of  the  United  States 
marshal,  filled  as  it  was  with  exaggerated  ac¬ 
counts  and  misstatements  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired  in  Lawrence,  they  held  a  public  meeting, 
and  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  for¬ 
ward  a  communication  to  the  marshal,  which 
they  did,  as  follows : 

“  Lawrence,  May  12, 1S56. 

“  Dear  Sib:  We  have  seen  your  proclamation, issued  by 
yourself, -dated  11th  May,  iust.,  and  also  have  reliable  in¬ 
formation,  this  morning,  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men, 
in  pursuance  of  your  proclamation,  have  assembled  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lawrence. 

“  That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  bev  leave 
to  ask,  respectfully,  (that  we  may  be  rbliably  informed,) 
what  are  the  charges  against  us?  We  desire  to  state, 
most  truthfully  and"  earnestly,  that  no  opposition  what¬ 
ever  will  now.  or  at  any  future  time,  be  offered  to  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  any'  legal  process  by  yourself,  or  any  person 
acting  under  you.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  assist 
you,  if  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  any  legal  pro¬ 
cess. 

“  We  declare  oursel  ves  to  be  order-loving  and  law- 
abiding  citizens,  and  only  await  an  opportunity  to  testify 
our  fidelity  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Constitution, 
and  the  Union. 

“  We  are  informed,  also,  that  these  men  collecting 
about  Lawrence  openly  declare  that  their  intention  is  to 
destroy  the  town  and  drive  off  the  citizens.  Of  course, 
we  do  not  believe  that  you  give  any  counienauce  to  such 
threats.  But,  in  view  of  the  existing  sta’e  of  the  public 
mind,  we  ask  protection  of  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Government,  declaring  ourselves  in  readiness  to  co¬ 
operate  with  them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace 
order,  and  quiet,  of  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

‘‘Very  respectfully, 

‘•ROBERT  MORROW. 

“LVMAN  ALLEN. 

“JOHN  HUTCHINSON. 

“I.  B.  Donaldson,  V.  S.  Marshal  for  K.  T.'' 

This  communication  was  taken  to  the  marshal  at 
Leeompton,  by  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Babcock.  Mr. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Free  Slate  newspaper  at  Law¬ 
rence,  accompanied  them,  in  order  to  attend  to 
some  private  business  of  his  own.  As  the  state  of 
affairs  was  such  in  the  country,  that  no  Free  State 
man  could  pass  in  safety  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  either  the  plea  of  going  to  see  some  offi¬ 
cer  who  was  considered  by  these  bands  of  armed 
men  as  right  on  the  all-important  question,  or  a 
pass  from  some  one  whose  authority  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  respect,  Messrs.  Roberts  and  Babcock 
obtained  a  pass  of  the  marshal,  after  receiving 
his  reply,  and  started  on  their  return  to  Lawrence, 
Mr.  Miller  accompanying  them.  About  a  mile  from 
Leeocaption,  they  were  stopped  by  a  party  of  some 
six  men,  under  Captain  W.  D.  Wilkes,  of  South 
Carolina,  who  inquired  if  Miller  was  with  the 
gparty.  Upon  his  being  pointed  out  to  them, 
Wilkes  inquired  if  they  had  passes,  and  Roberts 


and  Babcock  showed  him  one  from  the  marsha  1, 
containing  their  names,  and  told  him  that  Miller’s 
name  had  been  left  out  by  mistake.  Wilkes  said 
that  made  no  manner  of  difference ;  that  he  had 
told  the  United  States  marshal,  before  he  started 
after  Miller,  that  they  were  determined  to  arrest 
him,  with  or  without  a  pass  ;  that  the  South 
Carolinians  had  an  affair  to  settle  with  him,  and 
they  were  going  to  attend  to  it  then. 

They  then  took  Miller  back  to  their  camp,  and 
kept  him  a  close  prisoner  until  about  7  o’clock 
that  night.  He  was  then  taken  to  the  officers 
tent,  where  a  trial  took  place,  before  a  jury  o 
twelve  persons,  Dr.  J.  H.  Stringfellow  acting  as 
foreman,  and  Wilkes  acting  as  prosecutor.  The 
charge  against  Miller  was  of  treason  to  the  State 
of  South  Carolina,  in  avowing  Free  State  princi¬ 
ples,  and  editing  a  Free  State  paper.  Witnesses 
were  introduced,  who  testified  to  his  Free  Soil,  or, 
as  they  styled  them,  Abolition  principles,  &c. 
Some  testified  that  they  knew  his  parents  in 
South  Carolina ;  that,  though  able  to  own  slaves, 
they  never  did  own  any,  but  were  regarded  a3 
Abolitionists  there  ;  and  his  father  had  once  been 
tarred  and  feathered  for  Abolition  sentiments. 
Miller  was  himself  examined  at  length,  before 
this  self-constituted  jury,  and  while  his  examina¬ 
tion  was  in  progress,  two  Pro-Slavery  citizens  of 
Lawrence,  Mr.  James  Christian  and  Dr.  Garvin, 
who  had  started,  upon  hearing  of  Miller’s  capture, 
for  Leeompton,  to  endeavor  to  obtain  his  release, 
and  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  brought 
into  camp.  They  testified  to  the  general  good 
character  of  Miller,  and  the  many  warm  friends 
he  had  made  among  the  Pro-Slavery  men  of  the 
Territory.  The  case  was  then  submitted  to  the 
jury,  after  argument  from  Major  Wilkes  for  the 
prosecution,  and  from  some  one  who  volunteered 
for  the  defence.  The  prisoner  was  then  conducted 
back  to  the  guard  tent,  while  the  jury  were  left 
to  agree  upon  their  verdict.  In  the  course  of 
half  an  hour,  the  prisoner  was  re-conducted  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  found  them  standing  with  their 
rifles  in  their  hands,  and,  upon  being  placed  be¬ 
fore  them,  they  informed  him  that  the  verdict  was 
u  not  guilty,”  because  his  parents  had  been  Abo¬ 
litionists  before  him.  Major  Wilkes  informed 
Miller,  privately,  that  he  and  the  marshal  had 
agreed,  that  no  matter  what  sentence  the  jury 
might  pass  on  him,  he  should  be  taken  back  to 
Leeompton  to  the  marshal,  before  they  should 
proceed  to  execute  it.  Miller  was  then  allowed 
to  leave,  his  horse  ancl  revolver  having  been  taken 
from  him.  Before  he  left,  he  paid  his  volunteer 
counsel  ten  dollars,  for  his  defence  of  him. 

The  letter  the  marshal  sent,  by  Messrs.  Bab¬ 
cock  and  Roberts,  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence, 
is  so  extraordinary  a  document  as  to  be  worthy 
of  being  set  forth  at  large.  It  is  as  follows  : 

“Office  of  U.  S.  Marshal, 

“  Leeompton,  K.  T.,  May  15,  1855. 

“I  have  received  a  communication  addressed  to  me, 
signed  by  one  of  yon  as  President,  and  the  other  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  purporting  to  have  been  adopted  by  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence.  After  speaking  of  the  proclama¬ 
tion  issued  by  myself,  you  state:  ‘That  there  may  be  no 
misunderstanding,  we  beg  leave  to  ask,  respectfully,  (that 
we  may  be  reliably  informed,)  what  are  the  demands 
against  ns  ?  We  desire  to  state,  most  truthfully  and  ear¬ 
nestly ,  that  no  oppos’Mon  whatever  will  now  or  at  any  fu - 
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litre  time  be  offered  to  the  execution  of  any  legal  process 
by  yourself,  or  any  person  ac  ing  tor  you.  VVe  also  pledge 
ourselves  to  assist  you,  if  called  upon,  in  the  execution  of 
any  legal  process.’  &e. 

“  From  your  professed  ignorance  of  the  demands  against 
you,  I  must  conclude  that  you  are  strangers,  and  not  citi¬ 
zens  of  Lawrence,  or  of  recent  date,  or  lave  been  absent 
for  some  time — the  more  particularly,  when  an  attempt  was 
made  by  my  deputy  marshal  to  execute  a  process  of  the 
first  judicial  court  of  the  United  States  for  Kansas  Terri- 
t.ory,  when  Governor  Reeder  made  a  speech  in  the  room 
and  presence  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  and  de¬ 
nied  the  authority  and  power  of  said  deputy,  if  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  execute  said  process;  which  speech  and  de¬ 
fiant  threats  were  loudly  applauded  by  some  one  or  two 
hundred  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  who  had  assembled 
at  the  room,  on  hearing  the  business  of  the  marshal,  and 
made  such  ho-tile  demonstrations  that  the  deputy  thought 
he  and  his  small  po.-^se  would  endanger  their  lives  in  exe¬ 
cuting  said  process. 

‘•Your  declaration  that ‘you  will  truthfully  and  earnest¬ 
ly  offer  no  opposition,  now  or  at  any  future  time,  to  the 
execution  of  any  legal  process,’  &c.,  is  indeed  difficult  to 
understand.  May  I  ask,  gentlemen,  what  has  produced 
this  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Law¬ 
rence  ?  Have  th'  ir  eyes  been  opened,  sotha*  they  are  now 
able  to  see  that  there  are  laws  in  force  in  Kansas  Territory 
which  should  he  obeyed  ?  Or  is  it  that  just  now  those  for 
whom  I  have  writs  have  sought  refuge  elsewhere?  Or 
it  may  possibly  be  that  you  now.  as  heretofore,  ex¬ 
pect  to  screen  yourselves  behind  the  word  legal,  so 
significantly  us>'d  by  you.  How  am  I  to  rely  on  your 
pledges,  when  I  am  well  aware  that  the  whole  popu¬ 
lation  of  Lawrence  is  armed  and  drilled,  and  the  town 
fortified;  when,  too,  I  recollect  the  meetings  and  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  in  Lawrence,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Territory, 
openly  defying  the  laws  and  the  officers  thereof,  threaten¬ 
ing  to  resist  the  same  to  a  bloody  issue,  and  recently  verified 
in  the  attempted  assassination  of  Sheriff  Jones,  while,  in 
the  discharge  of  his  official  duty  i.i  Lawrence?  Are  you 
strangers  to  all  these  things?  Surely  you  must  be  sirangers 
at  Lawrence.  If  no  outrages  have  been  committed  by  the 
Citizens  of  Lawrence  against  the  laws  of  the  laud,  they  need 
not  fear  any  posse  of  mine  ;  but  I  must  take  the  liberty  of 
executing  the  processes  in  my  hands  as  United  States 
marshal  in  my  own  time  and  manner,  and  shall  only  use 
such  power  as  is  authorized  by  law. 

“You  say  you  call  upon  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Government  for  protection.  This  indeed  seems  s’ range, 
coining  from  a  large  body  of  men,  armed  with  Sharpe’s 
rifles  and  other  implements  of  war,  bound  together  by 
caths  and  pledges  to  resist  the  laws  of  the  Government 
they  ca.ll  on  for  protection.  All  persons  in  Kansa- 
Territory,  without  regard  to  location,  who  honestly  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  constituted  authorities,  will  ever  find  me  r-ady 
to  aid  in  protecting  them;  and  all  who  seek  to  resist  the 
Jaws  of  the  land,  and  turn  traitors  to  their  country,  will 
find  me  aiding  in  enforcing  the  laws,  if  not  as  an  officer, 
as  a  private  citizen. 

“Respectfully,  yours, 

“I.  B.  DONALDSON, 

U  S.  Marshal  for  K.  T. 

“  Messrs.  G.  W.  Dietzler  and  S.  M.  Green. 

“  Lattrrence,  Kansas  Territory .» 

The  position  of  the  people  of  Lawrence 
had  now  become  extremely  critical.  The  town 
was  surrounded  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  who 
openly  declared  their  intention  of  destroying 
the  place,  and  driving  its  inhabitants  out  of 
the  Territory.  Not  a  man  could  leave  the 
town  without  running  the  risk  of  being  taken 
prisoner,  and  robbed,  if  not  put  in  danger  of 
life,  by  some  of  the  prowling  bands  of  ma¬ 
rauders  with  which  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
the  Territory  was  infested.  None  could  come  into 
the  town  without  running  the  same  guantlet.  The 
mere  suspicion  of  being  in  favor  of  making  Kan¬ 
sas  a  free  State,  was  sufficient  to  expose  any 
man  to  the  enmity  and  brutality  of  men  who 
professed  no  regard  for  right  and  justice,  and 
only  claimed  to  be  actuated  by  a  fixed  purpose 
of  exterminating  all  who  differed  with  them  in 
opinion  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery. 


The  citizens  of  Lawrence  appealed  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  the  United  States  marshal,  for  some 
statement  of  the  demands  and  charges  against 
them,  and  for  protection  against  the  lawless  hordes 
threatening  the  destruction  of  themselves  and 
their  property.  They  were  met  with  insult  and 
contumely,  from  those  who  had  been  placed  over 
them  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
most  gross  misrepresentations  which  could  be  fab¬ 
ricated  by  those  determined  upon  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  were  accepted  by  the  officers  of  the  law,  and 
made  the  basis  of  charges  against  them,  that  had 
no  foundation  whatever  in  truth.  The  decla¬ 
ration  of  Governor  Reeder,  that  he  would  defend 
himself,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  privileged  by 
his  position,  and  by  the  laws  of  his  country,  from 
arrest,  was  tortured  into  armed  resistance  by 
the  whole  body  of  the  people  of  Lawrence  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws.  The  shooting  of  Jones 
was  converted  into  an  evidence  of  the  settled  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  whole  Free  State  party  to  u  openly 
defy  the  laws,  and  the  officers  thereof,  and  to  re¬ 
sist  the  same  to  a  bloody  issue,”  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lawrence  themselves  had  been  the  first  in 
public  meeting  to  denounce  the  attempt  upon 
the  life  of  Jones,  as  a  cowardly  assassination, 
and  to  take  steps  for  the  discovery  and  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  perpetrator  of  that  deed  :  while  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  the  Territory  had  taken  no 
measures  to  discover  and  punish  the  guilty,  but 
had  contented  themselves  with  the  broad,  ground¬ 
less  declaration,  that  all  the  citizens  of  Lawrence 
were  instigators  of  and  accomplices  in  the  act. 

The  collected  energies  of  the  Government  of 
the  Territory  were  directed  against  the  people  of 
Lawrence.  The  armed  bands  of  robbers  and 
plunderers  that  surrounded  the  town  were  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  posse  of  the  United  States  mar¬ 
shal,  and  thus  their  acts  sanctioned  under  the 
laws;  while  the  voluntary  offer  of  the  citizens  of 
Lawrence  to  furnish  from  their  own  number  a 
posse  for  the  execution  of  any  process  in  the 
hands  of  the  marshal,  or  any  one  acting  for  him, 
was  treated  by  him  with  disdain  and  insult,  and 
their  professions  designated  as  deceitful  and 
false.  They  were  charged  with  being  in  open 
rebellion  to  the  laws,  when  no  resistance  had 
been  made  by  one  of  their  number,  and  when 
they  again  and  again  professed  their  willingness 
not  only  to  submit  to  them,  but  to  aid  in  their 
execution. 

Nothing  was  left  undone,  that  could  goad  a 
free  and  proud  people  to  resistance,  that  there 
might  be  some  slight  show  of  truth  for  the 
charges  made  against  them.  They  were  told 
that  their  leaders  had  ignominiously  fled  at  the 
first  dawn  of  danger.  Their  own  professions  of 
respect  for  law  and  justice  were  charged  upon 
them  as  evidences  of  cowardice  and  fear.  De¬ 
mands  were  made  of  them,  which  nothing  but 
their  respect  for  even  the  forms  of  law,  even  when 
united  with  the  grossest  oppression  and  tyranny, 
could  induce  them  to  grant.  And  when  all  else 
failed,  they  were  told,  by  the  Governor  and  the  mar¬ 
shal,  that  they  must  permit  their  public  buildings 
to  be  demolished,  their  presses  destroyed,  and 
even  surrender  their  private  arms,  their  only  pro- 
tection,  as  the  officers  of  the  Government  had 
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refused  to  afford  them  any,  against  robbery  and 
assassination  ;  and  to  render  this  demand  as  in¬ 
sufferable  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  it  was 
made,  they  were  told,  by  the  very  officers  who 
had  called  out  the  lawless  bands  about  them, 
that  they  were  beyond  their  control,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  by  them  to  prevent  their  enacting 
the  most  brutal  excesses. 

And  while  they  themselves  were  the  persons 
immediately  threatened,  the  people  of  Lawrence 
well  knew  that  the  full  extent  of  any  course  they 
should  decide  upon  would  react  upon  the  whole 
Free  State  party  of  Kansas,  should  they  deter¬ 
mine  upon  resistance  ;  whether  it  should  prove 
succcessful  or  not,  the  results  must  be  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  Free  State  party.  In  the  case  of 
success,  then  the  whole  force  of  the  Territorial 
and  Federal  Governments  would  be  directed,  not 
only  against  the  people  of  Lawrence,  by  whom 
the  resistance  should  be  made,  but  against  all 
the  people  of  the  Territory  who  should  be  sus¬ 
pected  of  sympathizing  with  them  in  political 
opinion.  Should  their  resistance  not  prove  suc¬ 
cessful,  then  it  would  serve  only  to  arouse  the 
worst  passions  of  their  enemies,  and  reprisal  and 
outrages  would  be  wreaked  upon  the  entire  Free 
State  party,  because  the  people  of  Lawrence  at¬ 
tempted  to  defend  their  homes  and  firesides. 

The  course  of  passive  submission  was  then 
the  only  course  left  open  to  them ;  and  though 
the  charge  of  cowardice  would  be  made  against 
them,  still  the  people  of  Lawrence  determined  to 
submit  to  present  misfortune  and  misrepresenta¬ 
tion,  rather  than  expose  their  brethren  else¬ 
where  in  the  Territory  to  the  same  evils  which 
threatened  them,  and  trust  to  the  future  to  prove 
that  their  course  had  been  dictated  by  far-seeing 
wisdom  and  prudence,  and  that  submission  was 
sometimes  a  surer  test  of  courage  than  vain  and 
useless  resistance. 

Such,  then,  was  their  position,  and  the  course 
they  determined  to  pursue.  They  were  exposed 
to  a  brutal  and  ungovernable  mob  of  lawless  in¬ 
vaders.  The  evils  impending  over  them  could 
not  be  averted.  The  officers  of  the  Government, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  so  administer  the  power 
in  their  hands  as  to  best  secure  their  lives 
and  property,  were  leagued  with  the  hordes  who 
threatened  their  destruction.  They  were  de¬ 
prived  of  the  presence  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  many  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  guarantee  of  freedom  from  attack  while 
they  were  in  their  midst.  Circumstances  were 
such,  that  however  willing  the  Committee  might 
have  been  to  give  them  all  the  benefit  their  pres¬ 
ence  might  afford,  they  were  unable  to  remain. 
They  had  made  an  appointment,  before  the  then 
existing  state  of  affairs  had  arisen,  to  meet  in 
another  part  of  the  Territory;  any  failure  to 
meet  that  appointment  would  have  been  eagerly 
seized  by  their  enemies,  and  so  used  as  certainly 
to  detract  from,  if  not  entirely  defeat,  all  the  ben¬ 
eficial  results  which  were  confidently  expected 
from  their  investigations.  Accordingly,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  removed  their  sessions  from  Lawrence  to 
Leavenworth  city,  leaving  the  former  place  on 
the  13th  of  May. 

In  order  that  no  blame  might  attach  to  them, 


for  having  omitted  anything  that  could  avert 
the  evil3  impending  over  them,  though  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past  year  proved,  most  conclu¬ 
sively,  how  utterly  regardless  of  right  and  jus¬ 
tice  were  those  with  whom  they  had  to  deal,  they 
continued  to  address  the  Governor  and  marshal, 
repeating  their  former  assurances,  and  claiming 
their  protection,  with  what  success  the  scenes  of 
the  21st  of  May  can  best  demonstrate.  They  ap¬ 
plied  to  Colonel  Sumner  for  the  protection  of  the 
troops  under  his  command  ;  but  he  was  unable 
to  afford  it,  being  himself  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  Governor,  who  sanctioned  all  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  They  invited  the  Committee  to  return 
to  their  town  ;  but  that  was  utterly  impossible, 
without  risking  the  great  object  for  which  they 
had  been  appointed. 

The  approaching  storm  was  fast  closing  over 
the  doomed  town.  Each  day,  new  acts  of  bar¬ 
barity  and  ruffianism  were  committed  by  the  law¬ 
less  bands  that  surrounded  Lawrence.  All  per¬ 
sons  going  to  and  from  Lawrence,  unless  pro¬ 
vided  with  passes  from  the  Governor  or  marshal, 
or  some  of  the  other  leaders,  were,  if  discovered, 
taken  prisoners,  robbed,  and  maltreated,  and  not 
seldom  their  lives  threatened.  The  wagons  of 
peaceful  emigrants  were  stopped  and  searched, 
and  their  contents  sometimes  taken.  Houses 
were  entered  and  plundered ;  cattle  and  stock 
driven  off  the  farms  of  Free  State  settlers, 
or  butchered  before  the  eyes  of  their  owners. 
Horses  and  oxen  were  taken  from  the  plows, 
while  at  work.  Women  and  children  were  threat¬ 
ened,  unless  they  gave  information  of  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  their  husbands  and  fathers  ;  and  wan¬ 
ton,  cold-blooded  murder  swelled  the  list  of  the 
lawless  acts  of  these  ruffians,  whom  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  other  officers  of  the  Territory  digni¬ 
fied  with  the  name  of  “  the  posse  of  the  United 
States  marshal.”  An  inoffensive  citizen,  after 
having  been  robbed  of  his  pistol  by  a  band  of 
these  ruffians,  was  shot  in  the  back,  as  he  was 
riding  from  them  to  his  house,  and  died  of  his 
wound  shortly  after.  Young  Stewart,  hardly  in 
the  flower  of  his  youth,  was  shot  through  the 
head,  within  a  short  distance  of  Lawrence,  and 
instantly  killed. 

The  armed  bands  were  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Titus,  of  Florida ;  Dr.  I.  H.  Stringfellow, 
of  the  Kansas  Legislature  ;  Colonel  Peter  T.  Abell, 
of  Atchison ;  Colonel  J.  Buford,  of  Alabama ;  David 
R.  Atchison,  of  Missouri;  Major  G.  W.  Clark,  an 
Indian  agent  under  appointment  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  ;  Warren  D.  Wilkes,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
others,  all  claiming  to  be  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  marshal,  I.  B.  Donaldson, 
and  the  Governor,  Wilson  Shannon.  They  were 
armed  with  United  States  muskets  and  rifles,  fur¬ 
nished  them  by  the  Governor,  and  other  rifles 
and  guns,  many  of  which  they  had  stolen  from 
the  Free  State  settlers  in  various  parts  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory.  They  had  cannon  which  were  brought 
from  Missouri,  some  by  David  R.  Atchison,  who 
headed  a  company  from  that  State. 

The  whole  of  that  port  ion  of  the  Territory  was 
under  the  control  of  this  armed  mob  ;  prisoners 
were  taken  by  them  daily,  robbed  of  all  their  arms 
and  valuables  of  every  description,  kept  in  close 
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confinement,  badly  fed,  and  worse  treated,  many 
threatening  them  with  hanging,  and  all  uniting 
in  cursing  and  abusing  them.  The  most  con¬ 
spicuous  in  this  work  of  brutality  was  Dr.  J.  II. 
Stringfellow,  who  seemed  to  take  especial  pleas¬ 
ure  in  cursing  and  abusing  the  helpless  prison¬ 
ers  in  his  power,  and  in  doing  all  he  could  to  in¬ 
flict  pain  upon  those  women  who  had  braved  all 
dangers  to  cheer  and  comfort  their  husbands  in 
their  captivity ;  brutally  ordering  them  away,  and 
separating  them  from  their  husbands,  despite  all 
their  tears  and  entreaties,  and  the  request  of  some 
associated  with  him,  not  so  far  lost  to  all  humane 
feeling  as  himself. 

On  Tuesday,  May  20,  these  forces  began  to  gather 
on  the  heights  about  Lawrence.  On  Wednes¬ 
day,  the  21st,  they  moved  farther  down,  within 
sight  of  the  town,  and  planted  their  cannon,  and 
proceeded  to  make  preparations  for  immediate 
attack.  They  were  reinforced  by  companies  from 
Franklin,  and  Lecompton.  Addresses  were  made 
to  them  by  the  United  States  marshal  and  David 
R.  Atchison,  in  which  they  were  urged  by  every 
expression  of  hate  to  the  Free-Soilers,  and  appeals 
to  their  worst  passions,  to  thoroughly  carry 
out  the  work  of  destruction  for  which  they  had 
been' gathered  together.  The  different  compa¬ 
nies  had  each  its  separate  flag,  upon  which  were 
devices  and  mottoes  of  various  kinds.  Even  the 
flag  of  this  Republic  was  desecrated  by  being 
unfurled  to  the  same  breeze  that  shook  out  the 
fold.s  of  a  black  and  white  flag ;  one  with  purple 
stripes,  containing,  instead  of  the  field  of  stars  in 
the  corner,  a  tiger  crouching  for  a  spring  ;  a  blood- 
red  flag  with  a  white  star  in  the  centre,  the  motto 
of  “  Southern  Rights  ”  on  one  side,  and  “  South 
Carolina”  on  the  other,  and  others  of  a  similar 
character. 

About  11  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Deputy  Mar¬ 
shal  Fane  came  into  the  city  of  Lawrence,  with 
a  small  force,  armed  with  bowie-knives  and  pis¬ 
tols  ;  he  called  upon  Colonel  Eldridge,  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  hotel  they  afterwards  destroyed, 
his  brother,  Colonel  John  A.  Perry,  and  Colonel 
Topliff,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  to  join 
bis  posse,  and  assist  him  in  making  arrests. 
True  to  the  promise  made  by  the  citizens  of  Law¬ 
rence  to  the  Governor  and  marshal,  that  they 
would  assist,  when  called  on,  to  execute  any 
writs  there  might  be  against  their  citizens,  these 
gentlemen  at  once  joined  the  posse.  They  then 
arrested  G.  W.  Dietzler  and  Judge  G.  W.  Smith, 
upon  the  charge  of  high  treason,  and  levying  war 
against  the  Government.  Other  persons,  against 
whom  the  deputy  marshal  had  writs,  were  sought 
for,  but  were  not  found,  as  they  were  not  in  the 
city.  After  having  made  all  the  arrests  they 
could,  the  posse  and  prisoners  took  dinner  in  the 
hotel,  upon  the  invitation  of  Colonel  Eldridge, 
that  being  the  first  and  last  public  meal  ever 
eaten  in  that  house.  The  deputy  marshal  then 
went  upon  the  hill  where  the  forces  were  gath¬ 
ered,  and  put  not  only  his  prisoners  under  guard, 
but  also  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  who  bad  acted 
in  his  posse,  in  pursuance  of  his  orders.  Shortly 
after  they  reached  the  camp,  Jacob  Branson  and 
Gains  Jenkins,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners, 
were  brought  in  and  placed  under  guard.  All  the 


prisoners  were  confined  in  the  private  residence 
of  Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  which  they  had  broken 
into,  and  taken  complete  possession  of,  with  all 
its  contents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon,  Samuel  J. 
j  Jones,  acting  as  sheriff  of  Douglas  county,  rode 
into  town,  accompanied  by  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  armed  men,  and  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Free  State  Hotel,  and  demanded  to  see  General 
S.  C.  Pomeroy.  Upon  his  appearing,  Jones  de¬ 
manded,  “  by  order  of  the  first  district  court  of 
the  United  States  for  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
that  all  the  Sharpe’s  rifles  and  cannon  in  the  town 
of  Lawrence”  be  delivered  up. to  him,  and,  pull¬ 
ing  out  his  watch,  gave  General  Pomeroy  “five 
minutes  to  decide  whether  he  would  deliver  them 
up,  and  one  hour  to  stack  them  in  the  street.” 
General  Pomeroy  asked  for  a  longer  time  to  de¬ 
cide  upon  the  demand,  which  Jones  peremptorily 
refused.  After  consulting  other  citizens  of  the 
town,  Pomeroy  decided  to  surrender  the  cannon, 
which  consisted  of  three  small  breech-loading 
cannon,  and  one  brass  twelve-pound  howitzer, 
but  “  told  Jones  that  the  rifles,  if  there  were  any, 
were  private  property,  and  he  could  have  no  con¬ 
trol  over  them.”  The  cannon  were  then  brought 
out,  and  delivered  up  to  Jones,  who  ordered  the 
citizens  to  take  them  to  where  the  forces  were 
gathered,  “  under  threats  of  being  immediately 
bayoneted  if  they  refused.” 

While  these  events  were  transpiring  in  the  town 
the  entire  armed  force,  consisting  of  some  four 
or  five  hundred  men,  marched  down  the  hill  upon 
which  they  had  been  stationed,  with  their  can¬ 
non,  and  their  flags  flying,  and  formed  into  a 
hollow  square  at  the  entrance  of  the  main  street 
'of  the  city,  with  their  cannon  commanding  the 
street.  The  small  posse  of  Sheriff  Jones  had 
been  reinforced  by  some  forty  from  the  main 
army.  The  cannon  that  had  been  surrendered 
by  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  were  carried  within 
the  hollow  square,  and  Gen.  David  R.  Atchison, 
of  Missouri,  mounting  the  howitzer,  addressed 
the  mob  in  substance  as  follows  : 

“This  day,  boys,  I  am  a  Kickapoo  Ranger.  This  day 
is  the  most  glorious  of  my  life.  By  God.  this  day  have  we 
entered  Lawrence  with  ‘Southern  Rights’  inscribed 
upon  our  banners,  and  not  one  damned  Abolitionist  has 
dared  to  fire  a  gun.  A  glorious  victory,  boys,  by  God. 
We  have  entered  the  damned  city,  and  to-nicht  the  Ab¬ 
olitionists  will  learn  a  Southern  lesson  that  they  will  re- 
membtrto  the  day  of  their  death.  That  Emigrant  Aid 
Hotel,  with  her  port-holes,  must  this  day  be  tesfed,  and  it 
blown  to  hell.  The  damned  Abolitionist  presses  must  go 
into  the  Raw  river,  and  there  soak,  out  some  of  their 
darkey  love.  And  now,  boys,  we  will  go  in  with  our  hon¬ 
orable  Jones,  (who  had  just  ridden  up  to  them.)  and  test 
the  •  trength  of  that  damned  Free  State  Hotel,  and  teach 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  that  Kansas  shall  be  ours.  If 
the  men  or  women  undertake  to  stop  us.  we  will  hang 
litem,  by  God.  A  lady  is  entitled  to  the  promotion  of 
every  gentleman,  and  I  trust  that  ladies  will  be  respected 
by  allgentlemen  But  when  a  woman  takes  upon  herself 
the  garb  of  a  soldier,  by  carrying  a  Sharpe’s  rifle,  then 
she  is  no  more  worthy  your  protection  than  a  savage 
brute;  she  is  no  longer  a  wortian,  and,  by  God,  treat  her 
as  you  find  her,  and  trample  her  under  foot  as  you  would 
a  snake.  I  now  give  you  into  the  hands  of  Sheriff  Jones, 
to  become  his  posse,  and  assist  him  in  enforcing  the  laws 
of  Kansas.  Come  on.  boys,  to  yo  r  duly  to  yourselves 
and  to  your  Southern  friends.  Your  duty  I  know7  you  will 
do  faithfully;  and  if  a  man  or  woman  dare  to  stand  be¬ 
fore  you,  blow  them  to  hell  with  a  chunk  of  cold  lead.” 

This  characteristic  speech  was  received  with 
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the  most  boisterous  jells  and  shouts.  At  its 
close,  the  whole  force  marched  into  town,  under 
the  lead  of  Sheriff  Jones.  Two  companies  were 
detailed  to  destroy  the  printing-presses  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom  and  Free  State 
newspapers.  The  blood-red  flag,  as  the  sign  of 
their  being  doomed  to  destruction,  was  hoisted 
upon  the  Free  State  Hotel  and  the  two  printing 
offices,  amid  the  yells  of  the  mob.  The  printing 
offices  were  entered,  the  presses  and  furniture 
broken  up,  and,  with  the  type,  &c.,  scattered  in 
the  street  and  thrown  into  the  river. 

The  mob  then  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Free  State  Hotel.  Sheriff  Jones  told  Colonel 
Eldridge,  the  proprietor,  that  he  would  allow 
him  one  hour  to  remove  his  family  and  furniture. 
Col.  Eldridge  replied,  that  he  could  not  remove 
his  furniture  in  that  time,  and  should  there¬ 
fore  remove  only  his  family.  At  five  o’clock, 
the  forces  commenced  bombarding  the  hotel, 
having  planted  in  front  of  it,  for  that  purpose, 
one  of  the  cannon  surrendered  to  the  sheriff  by 
the  citizens,  and  some  they  had  brought  along 
with  them.  They  fired  thirty  or  more  balls  at 
the  walls  of  the  hotel,  some  of  which  rebounded 
without  doing  any  material  damage,  and  others 
passed  through  the  walls.  Finding  this  a  slow 
method  of  destroying  the  building,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  doing  so.  The  building  was  then 
set  on  fire,  and  consumed,  with  a  great  portion  of 
its  valuable  contents,  the  walls  falling  in  as  the 
interior  was  consumed. 

While  one  portion  of  this  “  posse  ”  was  engaged 
in  destroying  the  printing-presses  and  the  hotel, 
others  were  engaged  in  breaking  open  and  plun¬ 
dering  stores  and  private  houses.  Here  is  what 
an  eye-witness  states : 

“Jones  rode  up  in  front  of  the  hotel,  and  notified  the 
proprietors  that  they  roust  leave  that  house,  for  he  was 
o-oingto  tear  it  down.  Being  well  acquainted  with  Air. 
Jones.  I  stepped  forward,  and  asked  him  by  what  author¬ 
ity  he  destroyed  the  printing-pressf  s  and  the  hotel.  His  an 
swer  was  unequivocal  and  distinct:  ‘  The  grand  jury  have 
presented  the  hotel  and  the  two  printing-presses  as  nui¬ 
sances,  and  I  lioldan  order  from  the  court  to  abate  them, 
and  I  shall  do  it.’  He  then  had  the  four  cannon  placed  about 
150  feet  frmn  and  in  front  of  the  hotel.  They  fired  thirty 
shots  at  the  front  side,  and  could  not  damage  it  much.  So  the 
order  wa«  given  by  Colonel  Titus,  who  was  the  military 
commander,  to  set  the  building  on  fire.  The  order  was 
obeyed,  and  the  house  burned  to  the  ground. 

“  While  they  were  firing  upon  the  hotel,  I  went  to  the 
post  office,  and  found  that  they  had  just  run  the  clerk  out, 
because  he  had  a  Sharpe’s  rifle.  While  there,  there  was  a 
party  of  the  posse  came  into  the  office.  Some  one  of  them 
kicked  the  door  open  leading  into  the  post  office,  it  being 
an  apartment  in  a  store.  They  went  in,  looked  about  un¬ 
til  their  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  then  came  out.  Dr. 
J.  H.  Strmgfellow  was  of  the  number.  Dr.  Stringfellow 
looked  about  and  said,  ‘  What  can  I  take  for  plunder  ?  ’  Ht> 
eye  fell  upon  some  cigars,  and  he  took  two  boxes,  put 
themuuder  his  arm,  and  said, as  he  walked  off.  ‘This  will 
do  lor  me.’  I  left  the.  post  office,  and  went  to  the  store  of 
G.  W.  &W.  Hutchinson  &  Co.  The  store  was  locked. 
Colonel  Titus  said:  CI  think  there  are  Sharpe’s  rifles  in 
there;  stave  her  in,  boys,  if  she  is  locked.’  _  They  obeyed 
him  by  breaking  in  the  front  window  with  the  butts  ol 
their  guns,  and  then  crawled  in.  some  ten  ot  them.  1  then 
left  that  place  for  my  hoarding-house.  On  my  way  there, 
I  saw  a  party  of  men  who  seemed  to  be  overjoyed  at  some 
prize  they  had  obtained.  I  went  up  to  them,  and  found  itio 
be  the  trunk  of  A.  H.  Reeder  They  had  broken  the  lid 
off,  and  were  emptying  the  contents  on  the  ground,  each 
collecting  some  article  of  clo'hing.  some  letter,  or  some 
paper,  that  pleased  their  fancy.  Iw»ntto  my  boarding¬ 
house,  and  found  that  it  was  guarded,  and  that  men  were 


inside.  They  had  burst  in  the  window,  and  wept  in  and 
came  out  that  way.  As  soon  as  they  left,  I  went  into  the 
house,  and  found  that  they  had  broken  open  all  the  trunks  in 
the  louse,  all  the  drawers  of  the  secretaries— in  fact,  rifled 
everything  in  the  house.  1  found  that  they  had  taken  ail 
of  my  clothing,  many  of  my  private  letters,  and  $538  in 
money,  from  my  trunk,  and  had  taken  all  the  clothing  of 
the  gentleman* with  whom  I  boarded.  I  saw  them  pass 
across  tiie  street,  break  the  windows  in  ol  the  house  of  B. 
Johnson,  and  quite  a  number  passed  in  through  the  window. 
After  some  time,  they  came  out.  shouting  triumphantly, 
with  their  arms  full  of  clothing  and  two  or  three  common 
guns.  I  then  went  to  the  place  where  we  had  taken  the 
women  and  children  for  safety,  and  watched  the  burning 
of  the  hotel. 

“The  posse  began  to  go  homeward,  and  while  they  were 
passing  the  house  of  (Governor  Charles  Robinson,  it  was 
set  oi Afire  three  times,  and  as  often  extinguished.  We 
thought  they  had  all  left  town,  and  began  to  come  to  our 
houses  again,  when  there  came  hack  some  fifty  men, 
mounted,  who  rode  around  the  ruins  of  the  hotel,  and  gave 
three  cheers.  On  their  return  to  their  camp,  the  house  of 
Governer  Charles  Robinson  was  set  on  fire  and  burned. 
Thus  ended  the  abatement  of  the  nuisances ,  which  the  court 
ordered  Sheriff  Jones  to  abate” 

The  same  system  of  robbery  and  plunder  was 
carried  on  with  regard  to  the  other  buildings  in 
Lawrence — this  “  posse  of  the  United  States  Mar¬ 
shal  for  Kansas  Territory  ”  stealing  money,  cloth¬ 
ing,  letters,  and  valuable  papers,  &c.,  aud  in  many 
cases  wantonly  destroying  that  which  was  too 
bulky  for  them  to  take  away,  or  was  not  sufficiently 
valuable  to  tempt  their  cupidity.  Even  those 
citizens  who  had  been  summoned  into  and  had 
entered  the  posse  of  the  deputy  marshal,  to  aid 
in  making  arrests,  did  not  escape  the  fate  of 
their  neighbors,  though  the  Governor  himself  had 
assured  them  that  by  so  doing  their  property 
would  be  protected.  The  hotel  burned  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  Colonel  Eldridge.  The  house  of  Colonel 
Perry  was  entered,  and  money  and  valuables 
belonging  to  him  and  to  Colonel  Topliff,  to  the 
amount  of  $2,000,  stolen  or  destroyed.  The  total 
loss  to  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  on  that  day,  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  $100,000  to 
$200,000.  The  total  loss  to  the  Free  State  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  town  and  vicinity  can  never  be  as¬ 
certained.  Farmers  and  mechanics  were  kept 
for  weeks  from  their  daily  labor,  being  obliged 
to  guard  day  and  night  the  town  of  Lawrence  and 
their  houses  on  their  farms  ;  prevented  from  put¬ 
ting  in  their  crops  for  the  ensuing  year,  or,  when 
attempting  to  do  so,  having  their  teams  taken 
from  their  plows  and  carts  in  the  field,  and  either 
butchered  before  their  faces,  or  driven  off  by 
these  bands  of  robbers. 

While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  in 
and  near  Lawrence,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
officers  of  the  law,  others  of  a  similar  character 
were  occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 
The  mail  carriers  were  stopped  at  Franklin  and 
other  places,  and  the  mail  bags  searched  and 
plundered.  The  system  of  espionage  and  plunder 
even  extended  to  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
steamboat  William  Campbell  was  boarded  by  a 
mob  at  Parkville,  Missouri,  on  Sunday,  the  18th 
of  May,  and  General  P.  C.  Schuyler  and  Judge 
Martin  F.  Conway,  Free  State  men,  then  on  their 
way  to  Kansas,  to  meet  any  charges  that  might 
be  made  against  them,  were  forcibly  taken  from 
the  boat,  and  detained  in  that  place.  After  being 
held  prisoners  for  a  day,  they  were  permitted  to 
go  on  to  the  Territory,  their  captors  seeing  the 
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absurdity  of  their  conduct  in  thus  keeping  from 
the  officers  of  the  Territory  those  for  whom  they 
said  warrants  had  been  or  were  about  to  be 
issued. 

The  citizens  of  Lawrence  had,  by  their  wise 
and  prudent  course,  succeeded  fully  in  placing 
their  enemies  in  the  wrong.  If  law  and  justice 
had  been  outraged,  the  officers  of  the  law  and 
their  posse  had  committed  the  outrage.  If  atro¬ 
cities  had  been  committed,  the  marshal  and 
sheriff,  with  thffir  regularly-constituted  posses , 
had  been  the  perpetrators.  The  citizens  of  Law¬ 
rence  had  resisted  no  law,  whether  valid  or 
otherwise,  had  committed  no  outrages,  had 
countenanced  no  rebellion.  They  had  chosen 
rather  to  submit  to  oppression  and  tyranny,  and 
trust  to  the  future  for  reparation,  than,  by  exer¬ 
cising  their  right  of  self-defence,  to  give  their 
enemies  an  opportunity  to  charge  them  and  their 
Free  State  brethren  elsewhere  in  the  Territory 
with  disobedience  to  the  laws. 

The  deed  had  been  done.  Tidings  had  been 
borne  to  the  world,  that  in  this  land  of  Freedom, 
a  Territory  had  been  invaded  by  armed  bands  of 
ruffians,  a  town  had  been  besieged  and  entered, 
buildings  burned,  private  dwellings  plundered, 
women  and  children  driven  in  terror  from  their 
homes,  and  wanton,  cold-blooded  murder  com¬ 
mitted — all  done  under  direction  and  with  the 
sanction  of  officers  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America — and  for  what? 
Solely  because  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory 
were  opposed  to  having  the  institution  of  human 
Slavery  established  in  their  midst,  by  the  un¬ 
authorized  interference  of  the  citizens  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  True,  the  charge  had  been  made,  that 
the  people  of  Lawrence  had  armed  themselves 
to  resist  the  laws,  had  bound  themselves  by 
oaths  and  pledges  to  pay  no  obedience  to  the 
officers  of  the  law ;  had  even  attempted  to  as¬ 
sassinate  the  officer  who  had  attempted  to  ex¬ 
ecute  the  law  in  their  town.  But  it  was  equally 
true,  that  no  proof  was  ever  obtained  that  any 
of  these  charges  had  the  least  foundation  in 
fact,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  all  been  de¬ 
nied,  and  their  authors  defied  to  substantiate 
them ;  no  proof  had  been  forthcoming,  and  no 
steps  taken  to  obtain  any  proof;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  conduct  of  those  who  instigated  and 
carried  on  the  attack  upon  the  town  of  Lawrence 
was  such  as  to  warrant  the  conviction  that 
they  studiously  avoided  all  efforts  to  substan¬ 
tiate  their  charges,  knowing  full  well  how  ut¬ 
terly  false  and  groundless  they  were. 

The  natural  consequences  of  these  outrages 
began  quickly  to  make  themselves  apparent. 
In  every  portion  of  the  Territory,  the  Free  State 
citizens  began  to  prepare  for  action,  and  deep 
mutterings  of  vengeance  were  everywhere  heard. 
A  portion  of  the  so-called  posse  of  the  United 
States  marshal  had  left  the  scene  of  their  misdeeds, 
and  retired  to  their  homes  in  the  Northern  part 
of  the  Territory,  and  in  Missouri ;  one  band  of 
them,  under  David  R.  Atchison,  having  had  the 
effrontery  to  ask  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence, 
whom  they  had  robbed  and  plundered,  permis¬ 
sion  to  pass  through  their  town  unmolested, 
which  was  generously  accorded  to  them.  The 


greater  portion,  however,  still  remained  stationed 
at  Lecompton,  the  seat  of  Government  of  the 
Territory,  and  threatened  to  attack  the  town  of 
Topeka  and  other  places,  whose  inhabitants  pre¬ 
ferred  Freedom  to  Slavery. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  became  so  threatening, 
that  the  Governor  hastened  to  call  out  Colonel 
Sumner,  with  the  United  States  troops  under  his 
command.  Governor  Shannon  had  refused  to  call 
out  these  troops,  when  repeatedly  requested  to 
do  so  by  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  in  order  to 
afford  them  protection.  But  now,  when  the 
armed  rabble  had  fully  carried  out  their  pur¬ 
poses,  had  robbed  and  plundered  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  had  burned  its  houses  and  murdered 
its  citizens,  he  made  haste  to  call  out  the  troops, 
to  protect  them  from  the  well-merited  vengeance 
of  the  people  they  had  outraged.  Instead  of  using 
the  authority  vested  in  him  to  protect  the  people 
over  whom  he  had  been  placed,  he  exercised  it 
to  afford  protection  to  those  who  had  invaded 
the  Territory,  and  successfully  carried  out  their 
piratical  and  murderous  designs,  and  who  now 
threatened  to  perform  similar  acts  in  other  por¬ 
tions  of  the  Territory. 

The  citizens  of  Topeka,  upon  hearing  that  an 
attack  was  contemplated  upon  them,  addressed  a 
communication  to  Governor  Shannon,  to  which 
he  returned  the  following  reply: 

“Executu"  Office, 

“  Lecompton,  K  T.,  May  23,  1856. 

“Gentlemen:  Your  memorial,  which  is  not  dated,  has 
just  been  received.  In  reply,  1  would  beg  leave  to  say, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  outrages  of  which  you 
speak  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  and  highly  colored. 
It  may  be  that  there  are  men  on  both  sides  who  are  desirous 
to  complicate  the  present  difficulties  in  this  Territory,  and 
who  feel  no  particular  interest  in  avoiding  the  evils  of 
civil  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  both  parties  to  act  with'  caution, 
and  not  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to  all  the  reports  that  are 
floa'ing  through  the  country. 

“The  United  States  marshal,  as  well  as  the  sheriff  of 
this  county,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  have  each  been 
resisted  in  the  execution  of  writs  in  their  hands,  by  cit¬ 
izens  in  the  town  of  Lawrence.  The  life  of  one  of  these 
has  been  attempted,  and  that  of  the  other  threatened,  under 
circumstances  to  justifythemostserious  apprehensions  as 
to  personal  safety,  if  ha  should  again  attempt  the  service 
of  writs  in  that  place.  Under  these  circumstances,  each 
of  these  officers,  by  virtue  of  the  power  which  the  law 
vesisinthem,  assembled  a  posse  large  enough  to  insure 
the  service  of  process.  They  have  got  through  serv¬ 
ing  the  writs  in  their  hands  as  far  as  practicable  at 
present,  and  each  has  dismissed  his  posse.  Nearly  all 
who  belonged  to  these  posses  have  retired,  and  I  think 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  your  being  assailed, 
or  in  any  way  molested,  unless  private  assassination  or 
personal  outrage  should  rouse  a  public  feeling  which 
shou'd  again  bring  into  the  field  a  body  of  men  deter¬ 
mined  to  avenge  real  or  supposed  wrongs. 

“It  is  useless  lo  disguise  the  fact,  that  there  is  at  this 
moment  imminent  danger  of  this — a  result  which  I  know 
you  and  all  good  citizens  would  deeply  deplore.  Mr. 
Cox  and  wife  were  fired  upon  last  evening,  when  riding 
out  of  Lawrence,  the  ball  passing  between  them.  It  is 
outrages  of  this  kind  that  are  cal  ulated  to  bring  on  a  civil 
war,  which  could  not  be  controlb  d  by  the  public  authori¬ 
ties,  and*  which  would  end  only  by  the  entire  extermina¬ 
tion  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 

“Let  me  appeal  to  one  and  all,  to  unite  in  averting  these 
threatened  evils.  Let  no  one  undertake  to  redress  his 
own  wrong,  but  appeal  to  the  law  in  all  cases.  It  is  the 
only  safety  lor  all  parties,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
ample  security  for  both  persons  and  property  cannot  be 
as  well  secured  in  this  Territory  as  in  any  of  the  States, 
if  the  citizens  would  in  good  faith  unite  in  aiding  the 
officers  of  the  law  in  arresting  and  bringing  to  justice  all 
persons  who  violate  the  law.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that 
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there  is  a  party  in  this  Territory  who  refuse  to  recognise 
the  validity  of  the  Territorial  laws,  and  consequent'y 
take  no  part  in  bringing  offenders  to  justice,  or  in  furnish¬ 
ing  to  law  officers  the  names  of  witnesses,  whose  test¬ 
imony  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  ferret  out  crime. 

I  would  most  respectfully  solicit  the  aid  and  assistance 
of  the  citizens  of  Topeka,  in  establishing  a  sound  and 
healthy  administration  of  the  law,  as  the  best  means  to 
secure  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  the  pro  sperity 
of  the  country,  and  their  own  personal  safety. 

“With  the  view  of  securing  all  their  rights,  and  pre¬ 
serving  peace  and  good  order,  and  the  just  execution  of 
the  laws,  I  have  made  a  requisition  on  Col.  Sumner  for 
three  companies  of  troops,  one  company  to  be  s:a  ioned 
at  Lawrence,  one  at  this  place,  and  one  at  Topeka. 
Should  it  be  thought  advisable  to  have  troops  stationed 
at  other  points,  1  will  make  an  additional  requisition  on 
Col.  Sumner.  He  will  be  in  Lawrence  this  evening  with 
his  command,  and  I  will  lose  no  time  in  ordering  his 
troops  to  Topeka.  . 

“I  can  assure  you, I  will  exert  all  the  powers  vested  in 
me  to  preserve  order,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property  throughout  the  Territory;  but  I  wish  the 
citizens  to  reflect,  that  much  depends  upon  their  own 
action,  especially  at  this  moment. 

“  Yours,  with  great,  respect, 

“WILSON  SHANNON. 

“To  Messrs.  C.  K.  Holliday,  D.  H.  Horne,  and  others .” 

Now,  examine  carefully  this  document,  written 
by  the  Governor  of  Kansas  Territory  to  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Topeka,  who  had  written  to  him  to  learn 
whether  he  would  protect  them  against  outrages 
like  those  committed  in  their  sister  city  of  Law¬ 
rence,  or  whether  they  must  trust  to  their  own 
stout  arms  and  brave  hearts  for  their  own  de¬ 
fence.  He  tells  them  “  that  the  outrages  of 
which  they  speak  have  been  greatly  exaggerated 
and  highly  colored,”  and  says  that  “  it  becomes 
law-abiding  citizens  of  both  parties  to  act  with 
caution,  and  not  to  lend  a  too-willing  ear  to  all 
the  reports  that  are  floating  through  the  coun¬ 
try.”  And,  to  show  in  what  manner  he  himself 
practices  what  he  recommends  to  others,  he  goes 
on  immediately  to  state  that  “  the  U.  S.  marshal 
as  well  as  the  sheriff  of  this  county  *  *  * 

have  each  been  resisted  in  the  execution  of  writs 
in  their  hands,  by  citizens  of  the  town  of  Law¬ 
rence.  The  life  of  one  of  these  ha3  been  at¬ 
tempted,  and  that  of  the  other  threatened,  un¬ 
der  circumstances  to  justify  the  most  serious 
apprehensions  as  to  personal  safety,  if  he  should 
again  attempt  the  service  of  writs  in  that  place.” 
Now,  the  citizens  of  Topeka  were  well  aware 
that  those  statements  were  “  greatly  exagger¬ 
ated.”  They  knew  that  the  U.  S.  marshal  had 
never  attempted  to  serve  a  writ  in  Lawrence, 
and  therefore  could  never  have  been  “resisted 
by  the  citizens  of  Lawrence.”  The  deputy 
marshal  had  been  there  with  a  writ,  and  Gov. 
Reeder,  against  whom  it  was  issued,  had  told 
him,  that  believing  he  was  privileged  from  arrest 
under  any  such  writ,  and  that  his  life  would  be 
in  danger  from  the  mob  if  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  taken  to  Lecompton,  if  he,  the  deputy  mar¬ 
shal,  or  any  other  person,  attempted  to  arrest 
him,  it  would  be  athi3  peril.  Not  another  person 
said  a  word  about  resistance  ;  and,  as  no  attempt 
was  made  to  serve  the  writ,  no  resistance  was 
offered.  If  the  sheriff  had  been  resisted,  it  had 
been  only  by  the  individuals  he  had  attempted 
to  arrest,  and  that  only  in  one  or  two  instances. 
The  “citizens  of  the  town  of  Lawrence,”  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  while  expressing  no  very  exalted  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  man  or  the  officer,  had  never  resisted 


the  sheriff,  who  had  made  several  arrests  in  that 
place.  It  is  true  that  the  life  of  the  sheriff  had 
been  attempted,  but  not  by  the  “citizens  of 
Lawrence,”  for  they  immediately,  and  as  a  body, 
publicly  denounced  the  attempt,  and  were  the 
only  parties  who  had  undertaken  to  discover  the 
assassin.  But  grossly-exaggerated  statements 
of  these  transactions  had  been  made,  and,  if  not 
believed,  at  least  the  authorities  had  lent  a  will¬ 
ing  ear  to  them,  and,  proceeding  “  to  act  with  cau¬ 
tion,”  had  assembled  an  overwhelming  force,  and 
wreaked  their  cowardly  vengeance  upon  an  un¬ 
offending  community.  And  having  learned  that 
there  was  no  protection  for  them  in  the  laws  as 
administered,  should  they  undertake  to  defend 
themselves,  the  Governor  says,  that  if  “  private 
assassination  and  personal  outrage,”  as  he  terms 
the  contemplated  acts  of  self-protection,  be  com¬ 
mitted,  it  would  “  rouse  a  public  feeling  which 
would  again  bring  into  the  field  a  body  of  men 
determined  to  avenge  real  or  supposed  wrongs.” 

He  says  that  “  Mr.  Cox  and  wife  were  fired 
upon  last  evening,  when  riding  out  of  Lawrence, 
the  ball  passing  between  them.”  He  himself 
gives  credence,  or  affects  to  do  so,  to  “  greatly- 
exaggerated  and  highly-colored”  statements,  of 
which  there  was  no  proof  whatever,  and  inti¬ 
mates  that  the  Free  State  “  citizens  of  Lawrence” 
had  committed  that  outrage.  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  “  it  is  outrages  of  this  kind  that  are 
calculated  to  bring  on  a  civil  war,  which  could 
not  be  controlled  by  the  public  authorities,  and 
which  would  end  only  by  the  entire  extermination 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties.”  As  he  makes 
no  mention  of  the  outrages  committed  by  the 
Pro-Slavery  party  not  forty-eight  hours  before, 
or  refers  to  them  only  as  the  “  serving  the  writs 
in  their  (the  marshal  and  sheriff’s)  hands,  as  far 
as  practicable  at  present ;  ”  as  he  does  not  allude 
even  remotely  to  the  murder  of  Jones  and  Stew¬ 
art,  the  Monday  previous,  by  the  Pro-Slavery 
party,  without  any  provocation  whatever ;  as 
these  occurrences  are  deemed  unworthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  while  the  alleged  firing  a  ball  between  Mr. 
Cox  and  his  wife  by  the  Free  State  “  citizens  of 
Lawrence  ”  is  considered  an  outrage  calculated 
to  lead  to  the  entire  extermination  of  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  Territory,  it  did  not  require  much 
penetration,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Topeka, 
to  understand  to  whom  the  threat  of  entire  exter¬ 
mination  was  intended  to  apply.  The  Governor 
appeals  to  the  citizens  of  Topeka,  to  “  let  no  one 
undertake  to  redress  his  own  wrong,  but  appeal 
to  the  law  in  all  cases,”  as  affording  “  ample 
security  for  both  persons  and  property ;  ”  to 
“  unite  in  good  faith  in  aiding  the  officers  of  the 
law,”  and  “  in  establishing  a  sound  and  healthy 
administration  of  the  law,  as  the  best  means  to 
secure  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society,  the 
prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  o\Vn  personal 
safety.”  What  but  mockery  was  it  to  ask  this 
of  the  citizens  of  Topeka,  when  they  knew  that 
this  self-same  Governor,  who  thus  appealed  to 
the  law  as  affording  protection  for  person  and 
property,  himself  told  the  citizens  of  Lawrence 
that  they  must  deliver  up  their  private  arms,  and 
suffer  their  hotel  and  printing-presses  to  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  when  they  knew  that  those  very  citi- 
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zens  of  Lawrence  who  had  u  aided  the  officers 
of  the  law”  had  been  the  heaviest  sufferers  from 
the  “  posse  of  the  United  States  marshal,”  the 
house  of  one  being  cannonaded  and  burned  to 
the  ground,  and  the  house  of  another  entered 
and  robbed,  while  they  themselves  were  detained 
prisoners,  and  saw  their  own.  property  divided 
among  their  captors  ?  What  but  mockery  was 
it  to  tell  them  this,  when  their  hearts  yet  throbbed 
with  indignation  at  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of 
barbarity  and  violence  that  had  been  committed 
at  Lawrence,  under  the  direction  of  “  the  officers 
of  the  law,”  and  their  cheeks  still  burned  with 
shame,  that  the  chief  executive  of  the  Territory 
in  which  they  lived  was  a  man  who  lent  his 
sanction  to  such  proceedings? 

In  but  few  instances,  however,  did  the  excesses 
of  the  “  posse  of  the  United  States  marshal” 
lead  the  Free  State  men  of  the  Territory  to  com¬ 
mit  similar  excesses  in  retaliation.  At  Ossawat¬ 
omie,  five  Pro-Slavery  men  were  killed,  under 
what  circumstances  has  never  been  fully  ascer¬ 
tained.  Enough  has  been  learned,  however,  to 
show  that  the  deed  was  not  justifiable,  and  ex¬ 
cusable  only  on  the  ground  that  similar  deeds 
had  been  committed  on  the  other  side.  At 
Hickory  Point,  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Dow 
,  last  fall,  the  Free  State  men  drove  off  several 
families  of  their  political  opponents,  destroying 
none  of  their  property,  and  not  endangering  their 
lives  in  any  way. 

.  The  news  of  these  transactions  produced  great 
excitement  among  the  Pro-Slavery  party  in  the 
Territory  and  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
commission  of  similar  deeds  by  themselves  had 
been  considered  matters  of  congratulation^  and 
praise.  But  when  the  tables  were  turned,  and 
they  became  the  victims  instead  of  the  aggressors, 
language  failed  to  express  the  denunciations  and 
condemnations  they  launched  forth. 

In  Westport,  Missouri,  a  company  was  raised, 
of  Missourians  in  fact,  though  many  claimed  to 
be  residents  of  the  Territory,  and  they  proceeded, 
under  the  command  of  Henry  C.  Pate,  to  the 
scene  of  difficulty,  to  apprehend  the  murderers. 
Pate  himself  has  admitted,  in  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  Congressional  Committee,  that  he  had 
no  legal  authority  of  any  kind  to  apprehend  the 
persons  whom  he  desired  to  capture,  and  founded 
his  authority  solely  upon  some  verbal  permission 
given  him  by  one  claiming  to  act  as  deputy  mar¬ 
shal. 

In  Leavenworth  city,  the  excitement  was  very 
great.  The  Congressional  Committee  had  been 
in  session  there  for  some  two  weeks.  They  had 
been  subjected  to  many  difficulties  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  their  labors  ;  had  been  misrepresented 
and  abused  in  the  paper  published  there  ;  and  one 
of  their  number  had  even  been  grossly  insulted 
by  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
Territory.  A  notice  had  been  affixed  to  the  door 
of  the  Committee  room,  signed  by  “  Captain 
Hemp,  for  the  citizens  of  Leavenworth,”  warning 
Messrs.  Howard  and  Sherman  to  change  their 
course,  or  prepare  to  meet  the  consequences. 
Dr.  Charles  Robinson,  who  had  been  seized  and 
forcibly  taken  from  a  steamboat  at  Lexington,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  of  May,  and 


who  had  been  kept  a  prisoner  there  until  news 
of  his  capture  could  be  sent  to  the  officers  of  the 
Territorial  Government,  and  steps  could  be  taken 
to  give  the  color  of  law  to  his  farther  detention — 
which  was  done  by  the  grand  jury  at  Lecompton, 
under  instructions  of  Judge  Lecompte,  finding 
a  bill  of  indictment  against  him  and  others,  fo£ 
high  treason,  many  days  after  his  illegal  arrest — • 
had  been  brought  to  Leavenworth  city  by  Colonel 
Preston,  who  had  been  sent  to  Missouri  after  him, 
and  there  given  in  charge  of  the  sheriff  of  Leav¬ 
enworth  countv,  to  await  orders  from  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Territory. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  account  of  the  affair  at 
Ossawatomie,  a  number  of  persons,  belonging  to 
the  Pro-Slavery  party,  met  secretly  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  and  formed  what  was  known  publicly  a3 
a  Committee  of  Vigilance ;  against  whom  and 
what  it  was  difficult  to  understand.  The  citizens 
of  Missouri  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  had 
always  exerted  a  controlling  influence  in  that  part 
of  the  Territory.  The  Free  State  men,  though  re¬ 
spectable  in  numbers,  had  never  made  any  demon¬ 
strations  of  their  strength,  knowing,  as  they  did, 
that  a  few  hours  would  find  them  overwhelmed 
by  any  force  from  Missouri  that  their  opponents 
might  see  fit  to  send  for.  Whatever  might  have 
been  the  motive,  the  fact  was,  that  at  noon-day 
on  the  28th  of  May,  a  body  of  men,  twenty-five 
to  thirty  in  number,  armed  with  United  States 
guns,  with  bayonets  fixed,  and  in  military  order, 
marched  through  the  streets  of  Leavenworth, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Warren  D.  Wilkes, 
of  South  Carolina,  arresting  peaceable  unoffend¬ 
ing  citizens,  whose  only  crime  was,  that  they 
were  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State. 
No  pretence  was  made  that  they  were  at  all  con¬ 
nected  with  the  murders  at  Ossawatomie,  which 
had  been  made  the  excuse  for  this  unlawful  pro¬ 
ceeding.  No  legal  authority  was  claimed  for  their 
arrests ;  and  when  questioned  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
one  of  the  Congressional  Committee,  in  whose 
presence,  some  of  the  arrests  were  made,  Major 
Wilkes  contented  himself  with  showing  a  piece 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  which  he  said  contained  a 
list  of  the  persons  he  would  make  prisoners,  if 
they  could  be  found.  Among  the  persons  seized 
by  this  posse  were  Judge  M.  F.  Conway,  who  at 
the  time  of  bis  arrest  was  engaged  in  labor  for 
the  Committee,  in  one  of  the  rooms  occupied  by 
their  clerks.  He  had  been  to  Lecompton,  and 
had  been  assured  by  the  United  States  marshal 
that  .there  was  no  warrant  of  any  kind  against 
him.  When  he  asked  his  captors  their  authority 
for  thus  arresting  him,  he  was  told  that  he  must 
come  with  them;  that  they  would  answer  none 
of  his  questions.  Mr.  Weibling,  a  mail  carrier, 
was  arrested  because  he  stopped  at  the  house, 
and  asked  what  they  were  doing.  II.  Miles 
Moore,  who  had  rendered  the  Committee  much 
assistance,  by  giving  them  information,  and  con¬ 
ducting  examinations  before  them,  Marcus  J.  Par¬ 
rott,  and  others,  were  arrested,  and  all  confined 
in  a  warehouse  used  by  the  Pro-Slavery  party  as 
a  depot  for  arms  and  ammunition.  Steps  were 
at  once  taken,  by  Messrs.  Howard  and  Sherman, 
to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  before  Judge 
Lecompte,  then  at  his  residence  near  the  city} 
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and  they  desisted  only  upon  representations  be¬ 
ing  made  to  them,  by  Pro  Slavery  men  friendly 
to  the  parties  arrested,  that  such  a  course  would 
endanger  their  lives  after  their  release. 

Some  of  these  persons  were  released  after  a 
few  hours  detention  ;  others  were  kept  for  one  or 
two  days,  but  all  told,  on  their  release,  that  they 
must  immediately  leave  the  Territory.  Judge 
Conway  was  waited  on  at  his  lodging  after  his 
release,  and  conducted  to  a  steamboat  then  on 
its  way  down  the  river,  and  with  his  baggage  put 
on  board,  and  ordered  not  to  return.  Marcus  J. 
Parrott,  while  under  orders  to  leave  the  Territory 
by  a  given  time,  was  brought  before  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Committee,  and  examined  in  behalf  of 
the  Pro-Slavery  party  of  the  Territory.  The 
Committee  were  not  aware  that  he  had  been 
ordered  to  leave,  or  they  would  have  refused 
to  examine  him  while  under  duress.  They  re¬ 
fused  most  peren^ptorily  to  suffer  Mr.  Moore  to 
be  examined  before  them,  when  he  was  brought 
into  the  room  in  custody  of  one  of  his  jailors.  The 
counsel  for  J.  W.  Whitfield,  Colonel  John  Scott,  of 
St.  Joseph’s,  Missouri,  presented  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Committee  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  a. list  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  names  of 
Free  State  men  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
Committee  of  Vigilance,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  mark  the  names  of  those  he  would  desire 
to  examine  as  witnesses,  stating  afterwards  that 
no  one  who  was  to  be  a  witness  before  the  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  would  be  ordered  to  leave 
until  after  he  had  given  in  his  testimony. 

Free  State  men  were  daily  notified  to  leave 
the  Territory,  not  to  return.  Guards  were  placed 
on  all  the  roads  leading  into  the  interior  of  the 
Territory,  to  prevent  any  from  going  in  that  di¬ 
rection  ;  and  though  some  succeeded  in  making 
their  escape,  they  were  pursued  and  fired  upon 
whenever  discovered.  Threats  were  made,  that 
the  house  where  the  Committee  and  its  attaches 
were  staying  would  be  attacked,  the  Committee 
lynched,  and  the  testimony  they  had  taken  de¬ 
stroyed.  Threats  were  also  made,  that  Dr.  Rob¬ 
inson  would  be  seized  and  hung ;  and  so  menacing 
did  they  become,  that  Captain  J.  W.  Martin,  who 
was  guarding  the  prisoner,  deemed  it  necessary 
to  call  out  the  Kickapoo  Rangers,  whom  he 
commanded.  They  obeyed  the  call  of  their  cap¬ 
tain,  and  appeared  in  numbers  sufficient  to  over¬ 
awe  any  attempt  to  execute  those  threats.  This 
state  of  things  continued  in  Leavenworth  until 
some  time  during  the  first  week  in  June,  when 
Colonel  Sumner  ordered  the  committee  of  vigil¬ 
ance  to  revoke  their  orders  of  expulsion,  and  to 
disperse;  since  which  time,  nothing  of  the  kind 
has  been  attempted  there. 

While  the  Committee  were  in  session  in  the 
city  of  Leavenworth,  some  of  the  letters  stolen 
from  the  trunk  of  Governor  A.  H.  Reeder,  at  the 
sacking  of  Lawrence,  were  offered  in  evidence 
before  the  Congressional  Committee.  They  were 
promptty  ruled  out  by  the  majority  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  They  were  again  offered  in  evidence  at 
Westport,  Missouri,  and  again  rejected.  They 
have  since  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  and 
also  in  the  appendix  to  the  minority  report  of  the 
Investigating  Committee. 


While  these  occurrences  were  taking  place  in 
Leavenworth,  the  other  portions  of  the  Territory 
were  not  exempt  from  execitement  and  turmoil. 
Small  bands  of  armed  men  and  of  United  States 
troops  were  marching  from  place  to  place,  arrest¬ 
ing  or  seeking  to  arrest  the  prominent  Free 
State  men  of  the  Territory.  G.  W.  Brown,  the 
editor  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom ,  published  at 
Lawrence,  and  Gaius  Jenkins,  were  seized  at  or 
near  Westport,  and  detained  until  the  Territorial 
authorities  sent  for  them,  when  they  were  taken 
with  others  to  Lecompton,  and  placed  under  a 
guard  of  the  United  States  troops.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  on  the  30th  of  May,  Governor  Shannon 
himself  accompanied  Colonel  Titus  and  Colonel 
Preston,  with  thirty  or  forty  United  States  troops, 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Hazeltine,  near  Bloomington. 
There  were  no  persons  in  the  house  except  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Hazeltine  and  their  children,  the  old¬ 
est  of  whom  was  but  fcve  years  of  age.  They 
proceeded  to  search  the  house,  Governor  Shan¬ 
non  remaining  outside,  armed  with  a  Sharpe’s 
rifle.  After  Colonel  Preston  had  searched  the 
house,  the  Governor  ordered  Col.  Titus  to  search 
it  again,  saying,  “  God  damn  him,  he  is  there.  ’ 
Mrs.  II.  asked  the.  Governor  what  her  husband 
had  done.  He  replied,  “God  damn  him,  I  will 
show  hins,  if  I  get  hold  of  him.  I  will  tear  his 
God  damned  black  heart  out  of  him  ;  and  if  you 
don’t  look  out,  you  will  share  the  same  fate,  God 
damn  you.”  After  remaining  there  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  curse  and  abuse  the  sick  and  helpless 
wife,  they  left,  threatening  vengeance  on  Mr. 
Hazeltine,  should  they  succeed  in  finding  him. 

Captain  Pate  and  his  party  had  proceeded  on 
their  way  to  Ossawatornie,  by  the  2d  of  June, 
as  far  as  a  place  called  Black  Jack,  where  they 
were  met  by  a  party  of  Free  State  men  of  not 
more  than  their  own  number,  and  surrendered 
to  them.  Before  the  surrender  took  place,  three 
of  this  party,  among  whom  was  Coleman,  ofDow- 
murder  notoriety,  made  their  escape  to  V  est- 
port.  A  large  company,  composed  of  some  of 
Colonel  Buford’s  party,  of  Missourians,  and  others, 
were  immediately  mustered,  and  they  left  that 
day,  accompanied  by  J.  W.  Whitfield,  the  sitting 
Delegate  from  Kansas  Territory,  for  the  purpose, 
of  assisting  Captain  Pate  and  his  party.  Before 
they  reached  him,  however,  he  had  been  liber¬ 
ated  by  order  of  Colonel  Sumner,  who  had  hast¬ 
ened,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance.  Pate  and  his  party,  and 
Whitfield  and  his  party,  were  ordered  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Missouri,  which  they  did  to  some  extent. 
Upon  learning  that  Colonel  Sumner  with  bis 
troops  had  gone  to  another  portion  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  bands  of  men  from  Missouri  were  imme¬ 
diately  organized  and  marched  into,  the  Territory. 
Hundreds  of  armed  men  passed  through  West- 
port  ;  in  one  instance,  some  sixty  of  them  march¬ 
ing  into  the  Territory  as  Governor  Shannon  came 
out,  to  attend  the  Congressional  Committee  who 
had  summoned  him.  He  paid  no  attention  what¬ 
ever  to  the  movements  of  these  armed  bands, 

!  which  he  saw  at  Westport,  and  also  at  Kansas  • 
I  city — at  the  latter  place,  a  party  coming  across 
I  the  ferry  from  Clay  county,  and  proceeding  to 
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tbe  Territory.  They  were  armed  with  guns,  pis¬ 
tols,  and  bowie-knives,  were  on  horseback,  and 
had  wagons,  tents,  and  provisions’,  with  them. 
They  were  occasionally  met  by  Colonel  Sumner 
and  his  troops,  and  ordered  back;  but  as  fast 
as  they  were  driven  out  at  one  point,  they  imme¬ 
diately  re-entered  at  another. 

A  camp  of  armed  men  had  been  established  just 
within  tlie  Territorial  line,  near  Westport,  known 
generally  as  Colonel  Buford’s  camp.  All  wagons 
and  persons  passing  that  way  were  stopped  and 
searched  by  them,  and  in  one  instance  they  put 
ropes  about  the  necks  of  two  Free  State  men 
going  into  the  Territory,  and  strung  them  up  to 
a  tree,  and  lowered  them  again,  until  they  prom- 
f  ised  to  leave  the  Territory.  Mr.  Upton,  the  ser¬ 
geant-at-arms  of  the  Committee,  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  them,  and  threats  of  hanging  him  made. 
Some  of  the  citizens  of  Westport,  however,  did 
not  approve  of  this,  and,  at  the  request  of  Major 
Oliver,  sent  out  one  of  their  number  to  procure 
Mr.  Upton’s  release.  lie  was  released  before  he 
arrived,  but  he  gave  him  a  pass,  addressed  to 
u  Pro-Slavery  men,”  to  protect  him  while  going 
up  into  the  Territory.  Wagons  of  emigrants  were 
stopped  at  mid-day  in  Westport,  their  contents 
thoroughly  searched,  and  all  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  taken  away,  before  they  were  permitted  to 
go  into  the  Territory,  if  indeed  they  were  not 
prevented  from  doing  so.  A  company  proceeded 
to  Ossawatomie  the  second  time,  and  searched 
and  plundered  the  Free  State  houses  there,  steal¬ 
ing  guns  and  horses  where  they  could  be  found. 

A  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  Governor 
Shannon,  commanding  all  persons  assembled  in 
military  organizations,  not  connected  with  the 
militia  cf  the  Territory,  to  disperse,  warning  them 
that  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  the  United  States 
troops  would  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Many 
connected  with  these  armed  bands,  from  Missouri 
and  elsewhere,  affected  to  consider  this  procla¬ 
mation  as  applying  only  to  the  companies  of 
Free  State  men  which  had  been  organized  for 
self-defence  ;  others  said  they  would  apply  to  be 
received  into  and  incorporated  with  the  militia 
of  the  Territory;  and  if  this  was  refused  them, 
they  would  proceed  to  act  on  their  own  account, 
-*und  would  defy  the  Governor  or  Colonel  Sumner 
and  his  force  to  drive  them  off. 

The  prisoners  in  the  camp  at  Lecompton  had 
obtained  a  promise  from  Judge  Lecompte  of  a 
hearing  early  in  June,  and  had  engaged  counsel 
to  be  in  attendance  on  the  day  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  to  manage  their  cases  for  them.  The 
day  came  and  passed  without  the  judge  ap¬ 
pearing,  and  they  were  told  that  they  must  re¬ 
main  in  confinement  until  the  fall  term,  when 
they  would  be  put  on  trial.  Judge  Conway  had 
proceeded  to  Lecompton,  to  be  present  at  the  time 
appointed  for  hearing,  but  was  ordered  to  leave 
town  in  fifteen  minutes.  He  applied  to  the  Govern¬ 
or  for  protection,  but  he  either  could  not  or  would 
not  grant  it  to  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  leave. 
While  in  Kansas  city,  on  his  return,  he  was  again 
taken  by  the  mob,  and  only  released  upon  assur¬ 
ing  them  that  he  was  merely  waiting  for  a  boat 
to  arrive,  to  go  down  the  river. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  warrants  were  issued  by 


Judge  Cato,  of  the  second  judicial  district  of  the 
Territory,  for  the  arrest  of  eight  persons  living  at 
Ossawatomie,  on  the  charge  of  treason  against 
the  United  States.  They  were  accordingly  ar¬ 
rested,  and  after  being  kept  about  two  weeks  near 
where  they  were  taken,  guarded  by  United  States 
troops,  who  had  been  ordered  to  keep  them  in 
irons  most  of  the  time,  orders  were  received  for 
the  removal  of  the  prisoners  to  Tecumseh.  They 
were  chained  two  by  two,  by  taking  a  common 
trace  chain,  and  using  a  padlock  at  each  end, 
so  fixed  as  to  make  a  close  clasp  around  the  an¬ 
kle.  They  were  then  driven  on  foot  the  whole 
distance,  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  miles  a  day. 
The  heat  of  the  sun,  and  the  tortures  they  ex¬ 
perienced  from  their  chains,  so  affected  one  of 
them  that  he  became  insane,  and  another  was  so 
reduced  in  strength  that  he  was  permitted  to  ride 
by  their  drivers.  They  were  taken  before  Edward 
Hoogland,  a  United  States  commissioner,  at  Te¬ 
cumseh,  and  there  examined  for  committal,  to  an¬ 
swer  the  charge  against  them.  The  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  against  one  of  the  parties  was  so  flimsy, 
that  he  was  not  only  discharged,  but  his  name 
ordered  to  be  stricken  out  of  all  papers  connected 
with  the  case.  Of  the  others,  all  were  discharged 
from  custody  but  three,  two  of  whom  were  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Legislature,  to  meet  at  Topeka 
on  the  4th  of  July. 

The  State  Legislature  elected  in  January  last, 
under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  had  met  on  the 
4th  of  March,  elected  United  States  Senators, 
drawn  up  a  memorial  to  Congress,  praying  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  performed 
other  legislative  acts,  and  then  adjourned,  to 
meet  on  the  coming  anniversary  of  Americaa 
Independence.  The  Pro-Slavery  authorities  of 
the  Territory  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  determined  to  prevent  their  meeting. 
In  pursuance  to  orders  from  the  President,  Colo¬ 
nel  Sumner  appeared  at  Topeka  on  the  4th  of 
July,  with  two  hundred  dragoons  and  some  can¬ 
non,  which  he  planted  so  as  to  command  the  street 
leading  to  the  Hall  where  the  Legislature  wa3 
expected  to  assemble.  He  then  proceeded  to  the 
Hall,  and  ordered  them  to  disperse,  telling  them 
that,  if  necessary,  he  should  use  the  whole  force 
under  his  command  to  carry  out  his  instructions. 
The  Legislature  accordingly  dispersed. 

Everything  having  been  done  to  subdue  the  Free 
State  citizens  of  the  Territory,  the  people  of  Mis¬ 
souri  proceeded  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the 
emigration  into  the  Territory  of  persons  from 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  Companies  of 
armed  citizens  of  Missouri  have  been  stationed 
and  cannon  planted  at  all  the  principal  landings 
on  the  Missouri  river.  Every  steamboat  passing 
up  the  river  is  forcibly  compelled  to  submit  to  be¬ 
ing  searched ;  and  whenever  Eastern  emigrants 
are  found  on  board,  they  are  disarmed  and  robbed, 
and  forced  to  return  to  the  free  States.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this,  the  tide  of  emigration  has  been 
turned  to  the  route  leading  through  Iowa,  and  Ne¬ 
braska.  To  meet  that  difficulty,  the  Pro-Slavery 
party  are  stationing  armed  bands  at  the  principal 
roads  leading  from  the  north  into  the  Territory, 
avowing  their  determination  to  drive  back  all  Free 
State  men  who  may  seek  to  enter  in  that  dire-c- 
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tion.  Colonel  Sumner,  who  was  suspected  of 
sympathy  with  the  Free  State  party,  and  who  has 
always  shown  himself  determined  to  act  justly 
and  honorably  towards  all  parties,  has  been  su¬ 
perseded,  and  General  Persifer  F.  Smith,  under¬ 
stood  to  favor  the  P.ro-Slavery  party,  ordered  to 
take  command  in  his  stead. 

Stringfellow,  Atchison,  and  associates,  have 
issued  addresses  to  the  people  of  the  South,  call¬ 
ing  upon  them  to  raise  men  and  means,  and  send 
them  to  Kansas,  to  secure  the  making  it  a  slave 
State.  The  citizens  of  Missouri  are  raising  money 
and  provisions,  to  aid  in  the  support  of  Southern 
emigrants  until  after  the  coming  election.  Gen¬ 
eral  Stringfellow  and  others  have  issued  a  call 
to  citizens  of  Missouri,  to  go  over  into  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  order  to  have  a  legal  right  to  vote  at  the 
election  expected  to  come  off  this  fall,  under  the 
bill  of  Senator  Toombs,  or  some  similar  one,  for 
delegates  to  a  Convention  to  frame  a  State  Con¬ 
stitution.  Hundreds  of  citizens  of  Missouri  have 
already  gone,  or  are  making  preparations  to  go, 
into  the  Territory,  avowing  their  sole  object  to 
be,  to  establish  the  institution  of  Slavery  there. 

The  condition  of  Kansas  at  the  present  time, 
August,  1856,  maybe  summed  up  in  a  few  words  : 
The  prominent  Free  State  men  arrested  on  frivo¬ 
lous  pretexts,  and  held  in  confinement  under 
guard  of  United  States  troops ;  the  Free  State 
portion  of  the  population  suffering  under  a  tyr¬ 
anny  and  oppression  they  cannot  resist,  supported 
a3  it  is  by  the  Territorial  and  Federal  authorities  ; 
hundreds  of  them  driven  from  their  homes,  to 
seek  shelter  and  protection  in  the  Eastern  and 


Northern  States ;  Free  State  emigrants  forcibly 
prevented  from  passing  up  that  great  national 
highway,  the  Missouri  river,  and,  when  seeking 
to  enter  in  another  direction,  threatened  with  re¬ 
sistance  by  armed  forces  prepariug  to  drive  them 
back,  while  none  of  these  difficulties  are  en¬ 
countered  by  emigrants  who  favor  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  Slavery  in  Kansas  by  any  and 
every  means,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  facility  is 
afforded  them  for  entering  the  Territory,  and 
means  furnished  them  for  their  support  after 
they  arrive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  given 
the  aid  of  his  sanction  to  these  proceedings,  and 
his  removal  of  the  Governor  who  has  done  all 
in  Iris  power  to  bring  about  tlie  present  state  of 
things  has  been  made  at  so  late  a  day  as  to  show 
conclusively  that  his  conduct  in  that  respect 
could  not  have  furnished  the  reason  for  his  re¬ 
moval.  The  Convention  at  Cincinnati  has  en¬ 
dorsed  the  course  of  the  present  Administration, 
and  the  candidates  nominated  by  that  body  stand 
pledged  to  consummate  the  work  that  has  been 
already  begun.  The  party  in  Congress  represented 
in  that  Convention,  and  in  favor  of  the  candidates 
there  nominated,  have  labored  successfully  to  de¬ 
feat  all  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  extend  re¬ 
lief  to  the  suffering  people  of  Kansas. 

The  American  people  are  now  called  upon  to 
pronounce  their  verdict  upon  the  acts  of  those 
they  have  placed  in  power.  Let  them  ponder 
well  upon  these  things,  and  show  by  their  vote 
in  November  next  what  that  verdict  shall  be. 
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ORGANIZATION 


OF  THE 

FREE  STATE  GOVERNMENT  IN  KANSAS. 
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The  Senators,  Representatives  and  officers 
elect  of  the  popular  Government,  convened  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.,  at  Topeka,  the  tempo¬ 
rary  capital  of  the  State.  Topeka  is  situated 
on  the  Kansas  river,  on  a  beautiful,  gently- 
undulating  prairie,  23  miles  from  Lawrence 
and  about  60  from  Fort  Leavenworth. 

On  Monday  the  “big  guns’’  of  the  Free- 
State  party  were  fired  off  with  great  effect  in 
Constitution  Hall — the  room  in  which  the 
Free-State  Constitution  was  framed — at  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce  and  other  creatures  of  the  Slave 
Power  at  Washington  city.  Mr.  Stephen 
Sparks  of  Easton— a  member  of  the  House  and 
a  leader  in  the  fight  in  defence  of  the  ballot- 
box  on  the  15th  of  January — was  called  to  the 
chair  and  presided.  Sparks  is  an  honest, 
brave  Indiana  backwoodsman — a  man  who 
may  be  killed  by  the  Ruffians,  but  will  never 
be  captured  alive.  He  was  once  surrounded 
by  fifteen  armed  and  mounted  Missourians 
who  ordered  him  to  surrender,  but  instead  of 
complying  he  cocked  his  pistol  at  the  leader 
of  the  party  and  told  him  to  prepare  to  meet 
his — father,  (Old  Scratch)  or  keep  a  respectful 
distance.  He  was  not  arrested  !  The  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Governor  Robinson,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Roberts,  Colonel  Lane  and 
others. 

Governor  “Rob.”  is  a  tall,  strong,  finely- 
proportioned  man,  with  a  large  leonine  head, 
inscrutible  light-blue  eyes,  and  an  expression 
at  once  of  gentleness  and  fearlessness.  He  is 
greatly  beloved  by  the  people  here.  Every 
one  believes  him  to  be  a  man  of  irreproachable 
integrity,  thoroughly  honest,  moderate,  firm 
and  cautious.  He  is  not  a  fluent  orator ;  his 
sentences  are  rather  complex,  at  times,  for  a 
popular  auditory ;  his  delivery,  too,  is  not  so 
graceful  as  it  might  be ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  he  is  the  most  effective  speaker  in  the 
Territory.  People  know  that  he  always  ex¬ 
presses  his  opinions,  not  opinions  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  wull  be  popular ;  they  know  that  he 
never  talks  for  effect  nor  to  increase  his  popu¬ 
larity,  and  therefore  every  suggestion  he  makes 
is  listened  to  and  considered  with  respect. 

The  Governor  gave  the  President’s  Special 
Message  a  merciless  review  ;  he  spoke  of  Pierce 
as  honest  men  always  speak  of  renegades  and 
traitors.  I  have  a  synopsis  of  his  speech,  but 
suppress  it,  as  nearly  the  same  ideas  are  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Message,  which  I  inclose. 

Col.  Lane  reviewed  the  Special  Message  his¬ 


torically,  using  the  same  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations  that  he  advanced  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  disproved  almost  every  his¬ 
torical  statement  that  Pierce  advanced,  and 
proved,  by  the  Congressional  debates  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that  an  immediate  State 
organization,  instead  of  being  a  revolutionary 
movement,  was  not  only  supported  by  prece¬ 
dent,  but  contemplated  by  the  framers  and 
advocates  of  that  act.  Lane  was  in  Congress 
at  the  passage  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  voted 
for  it  on  the  final  ballot.  Lane  is  a  tall,  thin, 
sharp-faced,  very  dark  complexioned  man,  with 
little,  deep-set,  restless,  black  eyes ;  he  is 
usually  dressed  a  la  militaire ,  with  his  boots 
over  his — excuse  me — breeches,  a  red  sash 
around  his  waist,  a  black  cloak,  and  officer’s 
cap.  He  is  a  beau  ideal  of  the  political  in¬ 
triguer.  He  couldn’t  live  twenty-four  hours 
if  he  had  not  some  scheme  to  carry  through. 
He  is  a  fluent  speaker,  but  his  tone  betrays  a 
want  of  earnestness,  which  is  fatal  to  his  ora¬ 
torical  success  before  a  reflective  audience. 
He  is  a  splendid  officer.  Every  one  admires 
him  when  on  military  duty}  except  the  Border 
Ruffians,  who  fear  him. 

Lieut.-Gov.  Roberts  is  a  prim,  precise,  se¬ 
date,  old  bachelor.  He  is  from  Pennsylvania. 
He  has  a  mummy-like  or  stony  face ;  the  whis¬ 
kers  around  it  look  as  stiff  as  an  iron  fence  ; 
and  his  voice  is  uncommonly  hard,  and  dull, 
and  lifeless.  He  is  a  National  Democrat,  of 
course ;  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Rules;  is  profound  in  Old  Hunker 
arguments  and  maxims,  but  won’t  set  the 
Missouri  river  on  fire,  I  am  inclined  to  believe. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  apart 
from  the  denunciation  of  Pierce  &  Co.,  as  to 
the  course  the  Assembly  should  pursue.  No 
definite  result  was  arrived  at. 

The  General  Assembly  convened  in  Congti- 
tion  Hall,  on  the  following  morning.  Col. 
Lane,  as  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  Kansas  Territory,  called  the  Senate  to  or¬ 
der,  and  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor.  On  assuming  the  Chair 
— by  virtue  of  his  office  he  is  President  of  the 
Senate — Mr.  Roberts  expressed  his  gratitude 
to  the  people,  for  electing  him ;  promised 
faithfully  to  execute  the  duties  devolving  on 
him ;  told  the  grave  and  reverend  Senators 
that  the  eyes  of  all  the  American  People  were 
upon  them ;  and  that  “  our  infant  Republic  is 
this  day  born  of  tho  popular  will ;  an  edifice 
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is  founded  on  the  true  basis  of  popular  sover¬ 
eignty,  and  if  we  are  true  to  our  interests,  our 
success,  under  the  smiles  of  Divine  Providence, 
is  secured.” 

The  oath  was  then  administered  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate,  and  the  following  officers 
elected  :  Asalph  Allen,  late  ol  N.  Y  .,  Secretary  ; 
W.  L.  Brigden,  Penn.,  Assistant  Secretary; 
J.  M.  Fuller,  Mass.,  Sergeant-at-Arms  ;  Henry 
Stratton,  Mass.,  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  ; 
A.  Martin,  Ohio,  Doorkeeper;  John  Mack, 
Mass.,  Assistant  Doorkeeper;  Jesse  Crane, 
Penn.,  Messenger;  F.  Wendall,  Mo.,  Assistant 
Messenger;  J.  F.  Cummings,  Penn.,  Tran¬ 
scribing  Clerk;  J.  C.  Dunn,  Maine,  Assistant 
Transcribing  Clerk;  Rev.  F.  Paul  Sheppard, 
Chaplain. 

The  immortal  bogus  Sheriff  Jones,  a  tall, 
muscular,  athletic  loafer,  with  a  cruel  Mephis¬ 
tophelean  expression,  clad  in  the  Border  Ruf¬ 
fian  costume — -blue  military  overcoat,  large 
boots,  skull  cap  and  cigar  in  mouth — was 
present  at  the  organization,  and  amused  him¬ 
self  and  the  members  both,  by  writing  down 
the  names  of  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
as  they  took  the  oath  of  office. 

The  Senate  then  adjourned. 

The  House  was  organized  immediately  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Minard, 
late  of  Iowa,  was  elected  Speaker;  Joel  K. 
Goodin,  Ohio,  Chief  Clerk;  S.  F.  Tappan, 
Mass.,  Assistant  Clerk;  M.  J.  Mitchell,  Mo., 
Sergeant-at-Arms;  Jacob  Branson,  Mo.,  Door¬ 
keeper  ;  J.  G.  Snodgrass,  Ohio,  Transcribing 
Clerk. 

Only  one  member  elect  was  afraid  to  take 
•the  oath — he  emigrated  from  the  Border  Ruffian 
section  of  Missouri. 

There  were  thirty-two  Representatives  and 
eleven  Senators  present.  They  are  as  intelli¬ 
gent  a  body  of  men  as  ever  met  in  a  "Western 
Legislature.  I  saw  the  Border  Ruffian  “  Ba¬ 
rons”  of  Kansas  when  at  Pawnee  city,  and  I 
assure  you  that  the  contrast  between  the  Free- 
State  and  Pro-Slavery  Legislatures  of  Kansas 
is  very  gratifying  to  my  sympathies  and  com¬ 
plimentary  to  our  creed.  The  Ruffians  were 
drunkards,  blasphemers  and  gamblers ;  they 
were  personally  as  ignorant  and  unpolished  as 
fheir  “acts”  demonstrated  they  were  unprin¬ 
cipled  and  violent.  These  Freo-State  men,  on 
the  contrary,  are  intelligent,  sober,  decided 
yet  liberal'  in  creed.  I  wish  I  could  get  the 
daguerreotypes  of  both  Assemblies  and  publish 
them  in  The  Tribune.  They  would  convert 
thousands  of  doughfaces  to  our  party. 

S.  F.  Tappan,  I  am  informed,  is  a  nephew 
or  grandson  of  Lewis  Tappan,  the  leader  of 
the  political  Abolition  party.  He  is  said  to 
be  the  only  Abolitionist  in  the.  Territory, 
Charles  Stearns,  of  the  Garrisonian  school, 
excepted. 

INAUGURATION  OF  GOV.  ROBINSON. 

Both  Houses  met  in  joint  session  at  five 
o’clock,  to  witness  the  inauguration  of  our 
popular  Governor. 

A  Committee  was  appointed  to  wait  on  him. 

As  the  Governor  entered  the  Hall,  the  mem¬ 


bers  and  spectators  rose  en  masse  and  greeted 
him  with  three  hearty  cheers.  The  oath  was 
administered.  After  taking  it  he  said  : 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  General  Assembly : 

It  has  pleased  the  people  of  Kansas  to  call 
us  from  our  accustomed  duties  to  discharge 
high  and  important  trusts.  In  our  keeping, 
for  a  brief  period,  is  placed  the  Legislative  and 
Executive,  power  of  the  new  State.  To  us 
the  people  look  for  wise  and  wholesome  laws, 
and  the  faithful  administration  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  true  principles  of  Republicanism 
and  “  Squatter  Sovereignty.”  To  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  trust  it  will  be  my  pleasure,  no 
less  than  my  duty,  to  co-operate  with  you  in 
all  measures  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Our  position  is  peculiar,  although  the  people 
of  Kansas  have  followed  precedents  set  them 
by  other  new  States,  sanctioned  by  Congress ; 
and  the  proceedings  in  the  formation  of  a  State 
Government  ai’e  all  regular,  yet,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  appointees  characterize  the  move¬ 
ments  as  treasonable.  This  was  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  advocates  of  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  act,  which  professes  to  leave  the  people 
of  the  Territories  ‘  ‘  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
‘  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
1  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
‘  the  United  States.” 

Also  some  of  the  people  of  an  adjoining 
State,  unite  with  the  President  in  opposing 
the  people  of  Kansas  in  forming  and  regulating 
their  own  Government,  and  threaten  our  de¬ 
struction  if  we  do  not  conform  to  their  dicta¬ 
tion.  Should  the  course  indicated  by  the 
President  and  the  people  of  another  State  be 
persisted  in,  and  our  rights  again  be  trampled 
in  the  dust  by  official  interference  or  lawless 
invasions,  the  people  would  be  justified  before 
the  civilized  world  in  asserting  their  rights  by 
revolution;  but  since  it  is  believed  that  Con¬ 
gress  will  grant  to  us  the  same  rights  and 
immunities  that  it  has  to  other  States — the 
people  of  Missouri  and  the  Federal  Executive 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding — it  is  better 
to  suffer  ‘  ‘  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  at- 
‘  tempt  to  right  ourselves  by  a  hasty  resort  to 
1  extreme  measures.” 

Our  course  as  a  people,  thus  far,  has-been 
distinguished  for  forbearance,  long  suffering 
and  patience,  and  good  policy  would  still  dic¬ 
tate  that  every  honorable  effort  be  made  . to 
establish  and  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
our  oppressors,  especially  with  the  people  of 
our  adjoining  sister  State.  Nothing  should 
be  done  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation,  but  rather 
of  conciliation.  Although  our  own  rights 
have  been  repeatedly  invaded  and  wrested 
from  us,  let  us  show  that  we  respect  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  our  country  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  respective  States, 
and  that' until  forbearance  ceases  to  be  virtue 
and  becomes  cowardice,  and  the  oppression 
becomes  insufferable,  we  will  ever  be  found 
loyal  citizens  of  the  Government. 

Important  questions  will  come  before  you 
for  consideration,  and  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  perfect  unanimity  can  prevail  upon  any 
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subject,  yet  it  is  desirable  and  necessary,  with 
the  various  elements  of  a  Legislature  in  a  new 
State,  that  a  spirit  of  concession  and  harmony  I 
should  characterize  the  members,  that  the 
enactments  may  carry  with  them  a  moral  force 
that  will  cause  them  to  be  respected  by  the 
people. 

The  position  allotted  us  b}7-  the  partiality  of 
our  fellow-citizens  is  one  of  great  responsibili¬ 
ty,  and  we  need  that  wisdom  which  comes 
from  above  so  to  direct  us  that  we  may  render  a 
good  account  of  our  actions  to  our  constituents 
and  posterity.  * 

The  Governor  was  warmly  applauded  on 
concluding  the  Address  and  immediately  with¬ 
drew. 

The  other  officers  were  sworn  in. 

Mr.  Schuyler,  Secretary  of  State,  is  in  the 
East.  Major  Klotz,  of  Pawnee,  was  appointed 
to  fill  his  place. 

Mr.  Speer,  State  Printer,  was  formerly  a 
Whig  editor  in  Ohio.  He  is  the  publisher  of 
The  Kansas  Tribune — a  name  which  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  explanatory  of  its  politics. 

Mr.  H.  Miles  Moore,  Attorney  General,  a  thick¬ 
set,  dark-complexioned  young  man,  of  short 
stature  and  with  a  bull-dog  expression  of 
countenance,  is  somewhat  celebrated  in  Bor¬ 
der  Ruffian  annals.  He  resided  at  Weston, 
the  home  of  Bully-Ruffian  Stringfellow,  for 
several  years,  and  was  connected  with  The 

organ  of  the  Benton 
His  fearless  denuncia- 
and  his  Free-Soil  pro- 


Westpn  Reporter ,  the 
party  in  that  District 
tions  of  the  Ruffians. 


clivities,  drew  down  upon  him  the  indignation 
of  the  nullifiers.  They  threatened  to  throw 
The  Reporter  into  the  Missouri  river.  He  defied 
them,  and  said,  in  his  journal,  that  if  they 
attempted  to  execute  their  threat  The  Platte 
County  Argus  ( Stringfellow’ s  organ)  would 
speedily  follow  it.  This  threat  was  effectual. 
The  Ruffians  did  act  molest  him  nor  his  paper 
either.  Gen.  Stringfellow  then  attempted  to 
put  him  down.  At  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Platte  County  “Self-defence”  Association,  the 
Ruffian  said,  among  other  things,  “that every 
‘  woman  who  did  her  own  household  work 
‘was  no  better  than  she  should  be that  the 
working-women  had  been  whores  from  the 
time  of  Abraham  and  would  be  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  Moore  denounced  the  Bully  Ruf¬ 
fian  for  this  assertion  in  his  paper,  and  created 
great  indignation  against  him.  Stringfellow 
saw  that  he  was  beginning  to  stand  on  rather 
uncomfortable  ground,  and  undertook  to  deny 
that  he  said  so.  Moore  got  several  affidavits 
from  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  Wreston 
to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  and  then 
publicly  and  personally  branded  Stringfellow 
as  a  coward  and  liar,  and  told  him  to  resent 


the  insult 
‘ fight  in y 
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f  he  ch 
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“If  j’ou’ve  got  any 
aid  Moore,  “  I  mean  to  get  it 
out  of  yo\r ;  but  1  believe  you  dare  not  take 
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1  me  up — you  are  too  arrant  a  coward.” 

Stringfellow  bore  this  insult  with  the  most 
Christian  or  calf-like  resignation  ! 

Stringfellow,  I  may  say  here,  was  run  out 
of  Savannah,  Missouri,  some  years  since :  and 


once  had  to  sneak  out  of  Weston  when  the 
boys  there  threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him. 

Judge  Wakefield,  the  Treasurer,  is  a  jolly, 
kind-hearted  old  man,  of  great  corporeal  di¬ 
mensions,  and  is  very  popular  with  the  Free- 
State  men.  They  all  regard  him  as  a  father. 

Of  the  Supreme  Judges,  two — Messrs.  Con¬ 
way  and  Hunt — are  young  men.  Mr.  Latta 
of  Leavenworth  is  of  middle  age. 

LEGISLATURE — SECOND  DAY. 

The  proceedings  in  both  Houses  on  Wednes¬ 
day  were  not  of  much  interest  or  importance. 
As  the  Governor’s  Message  is  rather  long,  I 
shall  introduce  it  and  withdraw  without  fur¬ 
ther  comments. 

GOVERNOR’S  MESSAGE. 

Fellow-  Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives  : 

Having  been  chosen  by  the  people  to  occupy 
the  Executive  Chair  of  the  new  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  it  becomes  my  duty,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  to  communicate  to  the  General  Assembly 
the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  and 
recommend  such  measures  as  I  shall  deem  ex¬ 
pedient  for  their  action.  While  gratitude  to 
the  people  for  the  confidence  their  suffrages 
evinced  and  for  the  honor  bestowed  will  induce 
me  to  enlist  all  my  energies  in  their  service, 
inexperience  in  public  life  and  a  lack  of  ability 
and  information  will  cause  me  to  speak  with 
diffidence  upon  the  various  subjects  to  which 
your  attention  will  be  invited. 

The  organization  of  a  new  Government  is 
always  attended  with  more  or  less  difficulty, 
and  should,  under  the  most  favorable  circum¬ 
stances,  enlist  the  learning,  judgment  and 
prudence  of  the  wisest  men  in  all  its  depart¬ 
ments  ;  the  most  skillful  workmanship  is  re¬ 
quisite,  that  each  part  of  ’the  complicated 
machinery  may  be  adapted  to  its  fellow,  and 
that  a  harmonious  whole,  without  jar  or 
blemish,  may  be  the  result.  In  Kansas  es¬ 
pecially,  is  this  a  most  delicate  and  difficult 
task.  Our  citizens  are  from  every  State  in  the 
Union,  and  from  nearly  every  country  on  the 
globe,  and  their  institutions,  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  habits,  and  tastes  are  as  various  as  their 
origin.'  Also  in  our  midst  are  several  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  and  on  our  borders;  both 
west  and  east,  are  outside  invaders. 

In  our  mutual  endeavors  to  set  in  motion  a 
State  government,  we  have  a  common  chart 
for  our  guide — the  Constitution.  The  duties 
of. the  General  Assembly,  as  designated  by  this 
instrument,  are  : 

To  provide  for  the  encouragement  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  religion  ;• 

The  registration  of  electors ; 

To  provide  for  the  returns  of  elections  ; 

For  the  election  of  officers  ; 

For  the  filling  of  vacancies ; 

For  the  number  of  Senators  and  Represen¬ 
tatives  ; 

For  apportionment; 

Against  special  legislation ; 

For  publication  of  laws; 

For  taking  the  census  ; 

For  salaries  of  officers ; 
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For  Surveyor-General,  State  Geologists  and 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  ; 

For  judicial  districts  and  jurisdiction  of 
Courts ; 

For  Publication  of  Decisions  of  Supreme 
Court  ; 

For  Duties  of  Clerk  and  Reporter  of  Supreme 
Court ; 

For  School  Fund,  University,  Normal 
Schools,  &c.; 

For  State  xlsylums  for  Blind,  Deaf,  Insane, 
Idiots,  and  the  Poor  ; 

For  Houses  of  Refuge  for  Juvenile  Offenders ; 

For  State  General  Hospital ; 

For  Seat  of  Government  and  State  House ; 

For  Militia ; 

For  Finance  and  Taxation ; 

For  Counties,  County,  City  and  Town 
Officers ; 

For  Commissioners  to  Arrange  Rules  of 
Practice  in  the  Courts  of  Record ; 

For  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Encouragement 
of  Agriculture; 

To  Secure  the  Separate  Property  and  Cus¬ 
tody  of  Children  to  Wife  : 

For  election  of  two  United  States  Senators; 

For  Banks  and  Banking ; 

For  redemption  of  certificates  of  indebted¬ 
ness  ;  and  for  enforcement  of  the  sixth  section 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Also,  the  people,  by  a  separate  and  direct 
vote,  have  instructed  the  Assembly  to  provide 
for  the  exclusion  of  free  negroes. 

Education  of  the  people,  common  school- 
education,  is  the  palladium  of  our  liberties. 
Without  this,  free  institutions  cannot  exist; 
with  it,  tyranny  and  oppression  must  disap¬ 
pear.  A  thorough  and  efficient  system  of 
education  is  a  better  and  cheaper  corrective 
and  preventive  of  poverty,  degradation  and 
crime  than  the  poor-house,  house  of  refuge  or 
penitentiary.  This  subject  will  not  fail  to 
receive  its  full  share  of  your  attention.  That 
the  common  school  may  be  put  on  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  the  proceeds  of  the  school  lands  or 
other  educational  income  should  be  carefully 
husbanded,  till  a  fund  shall  accumulate  amply 
sufficient  to  give  every  child  in  the  State  a 
liberal  common  school  education. 

Second  only  to  the  Common  School  in  im¬ 
portance,  are  the  University  and  Normal 
Schools.  For  these,  also,  the  Constitution 
suggests  that  you  provide  at  an  early  day. 

Of  the  Public  Charitable  Institutions  named 
in  the  Constitution,  a  General  State  Hospital 
calls  most  urgently  for  consideration.  In  a 
new  country  many  must  necessarily  suffer  from 
sickness  and  poverty,  and  in  the  present  un¬ 
settled  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  the  State  should  provide  for  their 
relief. 

The  subject  of  finances  and  taxation  is  one 
of  primary  importance  in  every  State,  and 
particularly  in  a  new  one.  Onerous  taxes  and 
large  indebtedness  should  be  guarded  against 
as  far  as  possible ;  and  economy,  without 
niggardly  parsimony,  should  be  the  rule  of 
action.  For  the  present  state  of  the  finances, 


you  are  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Exposed  as  our  citizens  are  to  the  scalping- 
knife  of  the  savage  on  the  west,  and  to  the 
revolver  and  hatchet  of  the  assassin  on  the 
east,  a  thorough  and  early  organization  of  the 
militia  is  urgently  called  for.  By  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  General 
Assembly.  Measures  should  at  once  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  organization  of  volunteer 
companies,  and  to  procure  the  arms  to  which 
the  State  is  entitled. 

The  disposition  of  the  Public  Lands  is  a 
matter  for  serious  consideration.  Under  exist¬ 
ing  laws  they  belong  to  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  are  used  as  a  source  of  revenue. 
The  policy  of  such  a  use  is  at  least  questiona¬ 
ble.  The  amount  received  into  the  Treasury 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  inconsiderable 
— amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $2,000- 
000  annually. 

This  sum,  distributed  among  the  States 
where  the  lands  are  situated,  would  aid  essen¬ 
tially  the  cause  of  education,  or  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  charitable  institutions,  but  is  entirely  * 
unnecessary  in  the  already  overflowing  Trea¬ 
sury  of  the  General  Government.  Even  as  a 
matter  of  revenue,  the  Treasury  gains  nothing 
by  selling  the  public  domain  to  the  people, 
for  the  principal  revenue  is  derived  from  the 
products  of  the  soil,  and  these  will  be  increased 
as  the  number  of  landholders  increases,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  capital  invested  in  its 
cultivation.  The  $125  per  acre  laid  out  on 
the  land  will  produce  far  more  revenue  to  the 
Government  in  a  few  years,  than  if  deposited 
in  the  Treasury.  The  true  policy  for  any 
Government  is  to  give  to  every  citizen,  who 
will  cultivate  it,  a  farm  without  price,  and 
secure  it  to  him  for  a  permanent  homestead. 
Especially  should  the  citizen  who  deprives 
himself  of  the  blessings  of  home,  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  for  a  time,  to  reclaim  'dre  wilderness  that 
it  may  be  added  to  the  Commonwealth,  be 
allowed  his  land  gratis. 

But  if  the  land  must  be  sold  and  the  pro¬ 
ceed  applied  to  defray  expenses  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  State  should  be  the  recipient  and 
not  the  General  Government.  Every  new 
State  must  incur  extraordinary  expenses  in 
setting  its  Government  in  motion.  It  has  its 
public  edifices,  State  house,  Asylums,  Peni¬ 
tentiary,  Universities,  School-houses,  Rail¬ 
roads,  &c.,  to  construct,  and  limited  means  at 
command.  Should  Congress  in  its  wisdom, 
donate,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  will, 
all  the  public  lands  of  Kansas  to  the  State,  it 
will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  them.  In  such  an  event,  by  donating 
160  acres  as  a  homestead  to  each  resident  of 
five  years,  and  allowing  no  one  person  to  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  State  more  than  160  acres  addi¬ 
tional,  the  State  would  become  rapidly  settled, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  a  fund  for  educa¬ 
tional  and  other  purposes  equal  to  its  neces¬ 
sities. 

The  indiscriminate  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  in  a  State  like  Kansas,  where  are 
numerous  Indian  tribes,  is  productive  of  much 
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mischief.  Seme  tribes  within  our  borders  are 
still  uncivilized,  and  indulge  their  appetites 
without  restraint,  while  many  of  the  other 
tribes  are  equally  unfortunate.  It  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  the  Indian  that  we  not  only  culti¬ 
vate  the  most  friendly  intercourse,  but  that 
we  protect  him  from  injury ;  and  this  subject 
should  not  be  overlooked  by  the  General 
Assembly. 

The  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage 
impairs  the  health,  morals,  good  order  and 
prosperity  of  any  community,  and  the  traffic 
in  them  is  an  unmitigated  evil,  and  it  is  for 
the  Legislature  in  its  wisdom  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  shall  best  secure  the  public  welfare. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  skeleton  of  a 
government  still  exists  in  our  midst,  under 
the  territorial  form,  and  although  this  was  but 
the  foreshadowing  of  a  new  and  better  cove¬ 
nant,  collision  with  it  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against.  A  territorial  government  is 
transient  in  its  nature,  only  waiting  the  action 
of  the  people  to  form  a  government  of  their 
own.  This  action  has  been  taken  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas,  and  it  only  remains  for  the 
General  Government  to  suspend  its  territorial 
appropriations,  recall  its  officers  and  admit 
Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State. 

The  reasons  why  the  territorial  government 
should  be  suspended  and  Kansas  be  admitted 
into  the  Union  as  a  State,  are  various.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  a  government  of  the  people. 
The  executive  and  judicial  officers  are  imposed 
upon  the  people  by  a  distant  power,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  thus  imposed  are  foreign  to  our  soil,  and  are 
accountable,  not  to  the  people,  but  to  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  2, 000  miles  distant.  American  citizens 
have  for  a  long  time  been  accustomed  to  govern 
themselves  and  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choice 
of  their  officers,  but  in  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment  they  not  only  have  no  voice  in  choosing 
some  of  "their  officers,  but  are  deprived  of  a 
vote  for  the  officer  who  appoints  them. 

Again  :  Governments  are  instituted  for  the 
good  and  protection  of  the  governed,  but  the 
Territorial  Government  of  Kansas  has  been, 
and  still  is,  an  instrument  of  oppression  and 
tyranny  unequalled  in  the  history  of  our  Re¬ 
public/  The  only  officers  that  attempted  to 
administer  the  laws  impartially  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  and  persons  substituted  who  have 
aided  in  our  subjugation.  Such  has  been  the 
conduct  of  the  officers  and  the  people  of  a 
neighboring  State,  either  intentionally  or 
otherwise,  that  Kansas  to-day  is  without  a 
single  law  enacted  by  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  Not  a  man  in  the  country  will  attempt 
to  deny  that  every  election  had  under  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Government  was  carried  by  armed  in¬ 
vaders  from  an  adjoining  State,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  enacting  laws  in  opposition  to  the 
known  wishes  of  the  people. 

The  Territorial  Government  should  be  with¬ 
drawn  because  it  is  inoperative.  The  officers 
of  the  law  permit  all  manner  of  outrages  and 
crime  to  be  perpetrated  by  the  invaders  and 
their  friends  with  impunity,  while  the  citizens 
proper  are  naturally  law-abiding  and  order- 
loving,  disposed  rather  to  suffer  than  do 


wrong.  Several  of  the  most  aggravated  mur¬ 
ders  on  record  have  been  committed,  but  as 
long  as  the  murderers  are  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressors  no  notice  is  taken  of  them.  Not 
one  of  the  whole  number  has  been  brought  to 
justice,  and  not  one  will  be  by  the  Territorial 
officers.  While  the  marauders  are  thus  in  open 
violation  of  all  law,  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
scorn  to  recognize  as  law  the  enactments  of  a 
foreign  body  of  men,  and  would  sooner  lose 
their  right  arms  than  bring  an  action  in  one 
of  their  misnamed  Courts.  Americans  can 
suffer  death,  but  not  dishonor,  and  sooner  than 
the  people  will  consent  to  recognize  the  edicts 
of  lawless  invaders  as  laws,  their  blood  will 
mingle  with  the  waters  of  the  Kansas  and  this 
Union  be  rolled  together  in  civil  strife. 

Not  only  is  the  Territorial  Government  the 
instrument  of  oppression  and  subjugation  of 
the  people,  but  under  it  there  is  no  hope  of 
relief.  The  organic  act  permits  the  Legislature 
to  prescribe  the  qualification  of  voters,  and 
the  so-called  Legislature  has  provided  that  no 
man  shall  vote  in  any  election  who  will  not 
bow  the  knee  to  the  dark  image  of  Slavery, 
and  appointed  officers  for  the  term  of  four 
years  to  see  that  this  provision  is  carried  out. 
Thus  nine-tenths  of  the  citizens  are  disfran¬ 
chised  and  debarred  from  acting  under  the 
Territorial  Government  if  they  would. 

Even  if  allowed  to  vote,  the  Chief  Executive 
of  the  country  says  he  has  no  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  ballot-box  from  invaders,  and  if  the 
people  organize  to  protect  themselves,  his  ap¬ 
pointees  intimate  that  they  must  be  disarmed 
and  put  down ;  hence,  whether  allowed  to 
vote  or  not,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the 
people  of  the  Territory  to  rule  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  Territorial  Government.  Indeed,  the 
laws  are  so  made  and  construed  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  a  neighboring  State  are  legal  voters 
in  Kansas,  and  of  course  no  United  States 
force  can  be  brought  against  them.  They  are 
by  law  entitled  to  invade  us  and  control  our 
elections. 

According  to  the  Organic  Act  the  people 
have  a  right  to  elect  a  Legislature,  and  that 
Legislature  has  a  right  to  make  laws,  establish 
Courts,  and  do  everything  but  choose  their 
Executive  and  Supreme  Judicial  officers.  If 
they  have  the  right  to  do  the  one,  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  should  have  the  right  to  do  the 
other.  The  principle  of  Squatter  Sovereignty, 
upon  which  this  act  is  said  to  be  based,  knows 
no  distinction  between  the  power  to  legislate 
and  the  power  to  adjudicate  or  execute.  If 
the  right  of  one  Department  of  Government 
is  inherent  in  the  people,  so  is  the  other.  On 
this  subjeet  there  is  high  authority.  General 
Cass,  in  the  Senate,  said:  “The  Government 
‘  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  limited  authori- 
‘  ty,  vested  with  no  powers  not  expressly 
‘  granted  or  not  necessary  to  the  proper  execu- 
‘  tion  of  such  as  are.” 

“There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
i  1  granting  any  powers  of  legislation  over  the 
'  ‘Territory  or  other  property  of  the  United 
j  £  States,  except  such  as  relates  to  its  regula- 
j  ‘  tion  and  disposition.  Political  jurisdiction 
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‘is  entirely  withheld,  nor  is  there  any  just 
‘  implication  which  can  supply  this  defect  of 
‘  original  authority.” 

Again  he  says,  “ 1  shall  vote  for  the  entire 

*  interdiction  of  all  Federal  action  over  this 
‘  general  question,  under  any  circumstances 
‘that  may  occur.”  But  the  Executive  and 
Judiciary  of  Kansas  are  the  creatures  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  under  its  control, 
and  the  Governor  has  a  negative  legislative 
power  equal  to  two-thirds  of  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  leaving  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory  only  one-third  of  one  of  the 
three  departments  of  Government,  and  to  the 
General  Government  all  of  two  departments, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  other. 

Also,  he  says,  “Leave  the  people  who  will 
‘be  effected  by  this  question  (Slavery),  to  ad¬ 
just  it  upon  their  own  responsibility  and  in 
1  their  own  manner,  and  we  shall  render  an- 
‘  other  tribute  to  the  original  principles  of  our 
‘  Government,  and  furnish  another  guarantee 
‘for  its  permanency  and  prosperity.”  But 
how  can  this  or  any  other  question  be  adjusted 
by  the  people,  while  ruled  by  a  foreign  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Judiciary  ? 

Mr.  Douglas  says,  “I  have  always  held  that 
‘  the  people  have  a  right  to  settle  these  ques- 
‘tions  as  they  choose,  not  only  when  they 
‘  come  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  but  that  they 
‘  should  be  permitted  to  do  so  while  a  Terri¬ 
tory.”  If  the  people  have  this  right,  then 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  it,  and  the  people  of  Kansas  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  the  present  Territorial 
Government  of  Kansas  be  withdrawn,  and  that 
they  be  allowed  to  choose  all  their  officers. 

Mr.  Henn  of  Iowa,  in  Congress,  said:  “I 
‘would  that  Congress  would  recognize  the 
1  doctrine  of  ‘  Squatter  Sovereignty’  in  its 
‘  length  and  breadth  ;  that  the  citizen,  where- 
‘  ever  he  may  settle,  if  on  American  soil,  shall 
‘have  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen- 
‘  ship,  and  be  consulted  by  executives  as  well 
‘  as  by  representatives.  This  would  be  right. 

‘  This  would  be  simple  justice.  It  is  a  doc- 
‘  trine  that  was  broadly  asserted,  and  with 
‘  firmness  maintained,  by  the  Fathers  of  our 

*  Republic. ” 

In  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory,  sec.  14, 
is  the  following  :  “  It  being  the  true  intent  and 
‘  meaning  of  this  Act  not  to  legislate  Slavery 
‘  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
‘  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
‘  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domes- 
‘  tic  institutions  in  their  own  way ,  subject  only 
‘to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

But  how  can  this  ‘ ‘  intent’  ’  be  carried  out 
with  an  Executive  and  Judiciary,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  Legislative  power  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  and  with  an  over- 
:  whelming  invasion  at  every  election  by  per- 

L  mission  of  these  officers  ? 

In  the  President’s  Annual  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  for  the  current  year,  he  says  :  “In  the 
‘  counsels  of  Congress  there  was  manifested 
‘  extreme  antagonism  of  opinion  and  action 
•  ‘  between  some  representatives  who  sought, 

by  the  abusive  and  unconstitutional  employ- 


‘  ment  of  the  legislative  powers  of  the  Govern- 
‘  ment,  to  interfere  in  the  condition  of  inchoate 
‘  States,  and  to  impose  their  own  social  theories 
‘  upon  the  latter ;  and  other  representatives, 

‘  who  repelled  the  interposition  of  the  General 
‘  Government  in  this  respect,  and  maintained 
‘the  self-constituted  rights  of  the  States.” 

‘  In  truth,  the  thing  attempted  was,  in  form 
‘  alone,  the  action  of  the  General  Government, 

‘  wrhile  in  reality  it  was  the  endeavor,  by  abuse 
‘  of  legislative  power,  to  force  the  ideas  of 
‘internal  policy,  entertained  by  particular 
‘  States,  upon  allied  independen  t  States .  Once 
‘  more  the  Constitution  and  the  Union  tri- 
‘  umphed  signally.  The  new  Territories  were 
‘  organized  without  restrictions  on  the  dis*- 
‘  puted  point,  and  were  thus  left  to  judge  in 
‘  that  particular  for  themselves.” 

If  it  would  have  been  ‘  ‘  abuse  of  legislative 
power’  ’  for  Congress  to  ‘  ‘  force  the  ideas  of  in¬ 
ternal  policy  entertained  by  particular  States” 
upon  Kansas,  by  what  reason  does  he  justify 
the  Executive  in  the  exercise  of  that  power? 
That  the  officials  of  his  appointment  are  to¬ 
day  endeavoring  to  do  this  very  thing  against 
the  sentiment  of  a  large  majority  of  the  people, 
cannot  admit  of  a  doubt. 

Again  he  says  :  ‘  ‘  The  measure  of  its  repeal 
‘  (Missouri  Compromise)  was  the  final  con- 
‘  summation  and  complete  recognition  of  the 
‘  principle  that  no  portion  of  the  United  States 
‘  shall  undertake,  through  the  assumption  of 
‘the  powers  of  the  General  Government,  to 
‘  dictate  the  social  institutions  of  any  other 
‘  portion.” 

The  people  of  Kansas  have  reason  to  feel 
that  the  ‘  ‘  complete  recognition’  ’  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  unless  carried  into  practice,  is  of  no 
avail  to  them,  and  that  the  recognition  of  thi3 
principle  by  Congress,  while  the  opposite  is 
acted  upon*by  the  Executive,  would  be  simple 
mockery. 

Once  more:  “If  the  friends  of  the  Consti- 
‘  tution  are  to  have  another  struggle,  its  ene- 
‘  mies  could  not  present  a  more  acceptable  issue 
‘  than  that  of  a  State,  whose  Constitution  clear- 
‘ly  embraces  a  Republican  form  of  Govern- 
‘  ment,  being  excluded  from  the  Union  because 
‘  its  domestic  institutions  may  not  in  all  re- 
‘  spects  comport  with  the  ideas  of  what  is  wise 
‘  and  expedient,  entertained  in  some  other 
‘State.”  “If  a  new  State,  formed  from  the 
‘  Territory  of  the  United  States,  be  absolutely 
‘excluded  from  admission  therein,  that  fact, 

‘  of  itself,  constitutes  the  disruption  of  union 
‘between  it  and  the  other  States.  But  the 
‘  process  of  dissolution  could  not  stop  there. 
‘Would  not  a  sectional  decision,  producing 
‘  such  result  by  a  majority  of  votes,  either 
‘Northern  or  Southern,  of  necessity,  drive 
‘  out  the  oppressed  and  aggrieved  minority, 
‘  and  place  in  presence  of  each  other  two  irre- 
‘ concilably  hostile  confederations?” 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  by  the  highest  Demo¬ 
cratic  authority  in  the  country,  that  the  people 
of  Kansas  have  a  right  to  demand  the  removal 
of  the  present  oppressive  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  also  that  they  be  admitted  iuto  the 
Union  as  an  equal  and  independent  State. 
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Knowing  that  one  great  party  in  Congress, 
with  the  President  at  its  head,  was  in  principle 
corhmitted  to  our  defence,  and  believing  that 
many  from  the  other  parties  would,  if  not 
from  principle,  as  an  act  of  justice,  be  induced 
to  look  upon  us  with  favor,  we  had  a  right  to 
anticipate  a  speedy  termination  of  our  present 
thraldom.  However,  owing  to  an  apparent 
misunderstanding  of  the  Constitutional  move¬ 
ment  in  Kansas,  the  President  intimates,  in  a 
special  message,  that  Congress  must  interfere 
and  make  the  people  undo  what,  with  great 
care  and  expense,  they  have  so  well  done. 
This  message,  as  it  refers  exclusively  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  should  receive  some  attention  from  the 
General  Assembly.  Kansas  men — '“squatter 
sovereignty”  men — cannot  fail  to  be  some¬ 
what  surprised  at  its  purport.  It  is  somewhat 
belligerent  in  its  tone,  threatening  to  bring 
against  the  people  of  Kansas  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and,  should  this 
force  be  inadequate  to  the  task,  the  militia  of 
the  several  States  is  to  be  brought  into  requi¬ 
sition  to  compel  the  people  to  submit  to  what 
they  do  not  recognize  as  laws,  and  to  laws, 
according  to  his  own  showing,  the  people  of 
Missouri,  with  the  aid  of  the  Executive  which 
he  appointed,  have  enacted.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  by  the  time  his  forces  are  raised 
and  marched  into  the  Territory  he  will  find, 
like  his  Excellency  Governor  Shannon,  that 
the  people  are  not  so  deserving  of  annihilation 
as  he  had  supposed. 

The  President  gives  the  details  of  the'  inva¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  and  the  Governor’s  connec¬ 
tion  therewith,  and  does  not  deny  that  the 
so-called  Territorial  Legislature  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  Missouri ;  but'  because  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  his  appointee,  chose  to  grant  certificates 
of  election  to  a  majority  of  persons  elected  by 
the  people  of  a  neighboring  State,  therefore 
their  laws  are  binding  upon  the  people.  To 
strengthen  this  argument,  he  might  have  ac¬ 
cused  the  Governor  of  still  further  complicity 
with  the  invaders,  and  have  said  that,  although 
this  Territory  is  hundreds  of  miles  in  ex¬ 
tent,  and  the  people  were  politically  unor¬ 
ganized,  yet  he  gave  them  but  four  days  in 
which  to  contest  the  election,  and  would  not 
extend  the  time  one  hour ;  for  it  is  said  that 
a  protest  arrived  at  1  o’clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  fifth  day,  which,  had  it  been  regarded, 
would  have  changed  five  seats  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture;  but  it  was  too  late  by  one  hour  and 
could  not  be  received. 

The  argument  of  the  President  may  be  good 
against  any  objection  to  the  acts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  on  hi3  part,  as  in  the  first  place  he  re¬ 
fused  to  protect  the  ballot-box  from  fraud, 
and  in  the  second  place,  so  far  as  lay  in  his 
power,  his  appointee  legalized  it,  but  is  it  good 
against  the  people  ? 

The  organic  act  provides  for  a  Legislature 
to  be  elected  from  and  by  the  voters  ;  and  a 
voter  is  to  be  “  an  actual  resident  of  said  Ter¬ 
ritory,”  and  if  any  other  set  of  men,  either 
with  or  without  the  sanction  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  claim  to  be  the  Legislature,  are  the  peo¬ 
ple  bound  to  regard  them  as  such?  Also, 


this  act  says,  “  It  is  the  true  intent  and  mean- 
‘  ing  of  this  act  to  leave  the  people  of  the 
‘  Territory  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
‘  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way, 

‘  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
‘  States’  ’ — not  subject  to  the  people  of  Missouri, 
or  the  Executive,  or  both  of  them  together. 
How  can  the  true  intent  of  this  law  be  carried 
out  by  a  Legislature  elected  as  was  that  on 
the  30th  March  last?  Yet  that  Legislature, 
elected  from  and  by  the  people  of  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  State,  have  assumed  to  pass  laws  for  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  also  to  “  Legislate  Slave¬ 
ry  into  the  Territory,”  which  Congress  itself 
professed  not  to  have  the  right  to  do ;  and  these 
are  the  so-called  laws  that  the  President  says 
must  be  enforced,  even  though  it  require  all 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  and 
the  militia  of  the  several  States.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  one-half  of  this  force  will  be  all-sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  enforce  any  process, .  or  to 
chop,  shoot  and  hang  all  the  inhabitants. 
But  all  the  armies  and  navies  in  the  world 
could  not  make  the  people  believe  he  had  a 
right  to  do  it,  or  that  the  enactments  of  that 
Border  Legislature  were  binding  upon  the 
people  of  Kansas.  If  Squatter  Sovereignty 
means  simply  that  Congress  has  no  right  to 
interfere  with  the  affairs  of  a  Territory,  but 
that  the  Executive  and  the  people  of  another 
State  have,  then  most  certainly  that  doctrine 
will  be  very  unpopular  in  Kansas. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  to  show  that 
no  legal  Legislature  have  ever  passed  laws  in 
Kansas  besides  the  above,  or  the  removal  of 
the  sittings  from  Pawnee  to  the  Shawnee  Mis¬ 
sion,  which  is  on  the  Shawnee  Heserve,  as  it 
is  understood,  and  can,  consequently,  “con¬ 
stitute  no  part  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.” 
The  organic  act  provides  that  “the  persons 
‘  having  the  highest  number  of  legal  votes  in 
‘each  district  for  members  of  the  Council  (or 
‘House  of  Representatives)  shall  be  declared 
‘  by  the  Governor  .to  be  duly  elected.”  From 
his  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  according  to 
the  act,  yet  nine  persons  declared  to  be  duly 
elected  by  the  Governor,  were  ejected  by  the 
Legislature  and  others  admitted.  But  one 
person,  it  is  believed,  was  duly  elected  by  the 
legal  voters  of  the  Territory,  and  he  resigned 
his  seat,  regarding  the  whole  body  illegal. 
His  seat  was  filled  without  an  election,  and  by 
the  Legislature ;  hence,  probably  not  one  of 
the  members  of  the  body  could  have  received 
the  suffrages  of  the  legal  voters  in  the  districts 
they  pretended  to  represent. 

It  is  the  enactments  of  such  a  body  of  men 
that  the  army,  navy  and  militia  of  the  country 
are  to  enforce  upon  a  people  who  were  told 
they  should  be  ‘  ‘  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way” 
— a  body  of  men  elected  by  a  neighboring 
State,  who  did  not  sit  at  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  as  required  ;  who  did  sit  at  the  Shawnee 
Mission,  understood  to  form  no  part  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas ;  who  turned  out  nine 
of  its  legally  elected  members  and  received  in 
their  stead  nine  persons  not  legally  elected  ; 
who  filled  a  vacancy  by  appointment,  and  not 
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by  election  of  the  voters  of  the  district,  &c.,  to  I 
say  nothing  of  the  Draconian  character  of  the 
enactments. 

The  President  says:  “the  constitutional 
‘  means  of  relieving  the  people  of  unjust  ad- 
‘  ministration  and  laws  by  a  change  of  public 
‘  agents,  and  by  repeal,  are  ample.”  This  is 
usually  the  case,  and  ought  always  be  so  ;  but 
the  case  of  Kansas  is  an  exception.  The  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  Kansas  has  its  head  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  vote  in 
favor  of  its  continuance  or  removal,  while  the 
repeal  of  any  laws,  under  present  arrange¬ 
ments,  by  the  people,  is  out  of  the  question, 
as  the  Legislature  has  disfranchised  a  large 
majority  of  them.  No  man  in  favor  of  a 
change  or  repeal  of  certain  laws  can  vote  under 
our  new  order  of  things,  and,  consequently, 
no  peaceable  way  of  establishing  a  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  people  is  left  but  to  form  a  State 
Constitution  and  ask  for  admission  into  the 
Union.  This  has  been  done,  but  the  Presi¬ 
dent  objects  to  our  Constitution,  and  calls  the 
movement  for  a  State  Government  revolution¬ 
ary,  and  intimates  that  the  forces  of  the  Union 
must,  if  necessary,  be  brought  against  it,  al¬ 
though  he  admits  that  it  was  not  revolution¬ 
ary  for  other  Territories  to  do  precisely  what 
we  have  done,  as  California,  Michigan,  and 
others.  His  reason  is  that  the  Constitution 
of  Kansas  was  formed  by  a  party  and  not  by 
the  whole  people.  What  are  the  facts?  A 
bill  calling  for  a  convention  for  the  formation 
of  a  State  Constitution  is  said  to  have  passed 
through  one  House  of  the  Mission  Legislature, 
and  was  defeated  in  the  other  only  because 
they  feared  the  result  would  be  a  Free  State. 
In  July  and  August  a  paper  was  circulated 
for  the  signatures  of  all  such  persons  as  were 
desirous  of  forming  a  State  Government,  and 
between  1,000  and  2,000  persons  signed  it. 
August  15th  a  general  mass  meeting  of  citi¬ 
zens,  irrespective  of  party,  was  held  at  Law¬ 
rence,  pursuant  to  public  call  signed  “many 
citizens, ”  “to  take  into  consideration  the 
‘  propriety  of  calling  a  Territorial  Delegate 
‘  Convention,  preliminary  to  the  formation  of 

a  State  Government  and  other  subjects  of 
‘public  interest,”  At  this  meeting  all  par¬ 
ties  participated,  and  the  following  preamble 
and  resolution  were  adopted,  with  but  one 
dissenting  voice,  and  that  was  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  disunion  Abolitionist,  the  only  one  of 
that  party  at  the  meeting. 

Whereas ,  The  people  of  Kansas  Territory 
have  been,  since  its  settlement,  and  now  are, 
without  any  law-making  power;  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved ,  That  we,  the  people  of  Kansas,  in 
mass  meeting  assembled,  irrespective  of  party 
distinctions,  influenced  by  a  common  necessi¬ 
ty,  and  greatly  desirous  of  promoting  the 
common  good,  do  hereby  call  upon  and  re¬ 
quest  all  bona  fide  citizens  of  Kansas  Territory, 
of  whatever  political  views  or  predilections, 
to  consult  together  in  their  respective  election 
districts,  and,  in  Mass  Convention  or  other¬ 
wise,  elect  three  Delegates  for  each  Represen¬ 
tative  to  which  such  district  is  entitled  in  the 


House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  by  proclamation  of  Gov.  Reeder  oi 
date  March  io,  1855  ;  said  Delegates  to  assem¬ 
ble  in  Convention  at  the  Town  of  Topeka  on 
the  19th  day  of  September,  1855,  then  and 
there  to  consider  and  determine  upon  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  public  interest,  and  particularly  upon 
that  having  reference  to  the  speedy  formation 
of  a  State  Constitution,  with  an  intention  of 
an  immediate  application  to  be  admitted  as  a 
State  into  the  Unidn  of  the  “United  States 
of  America.” 

This  was  the  first  public  action  taken  by  the 
people  in  their  sovereign  capacity  upon  this 
subject,  and  all  parties  and  sects  participated. 

The  next  action  was  at  a  party  convention 
held  at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  A  Committee  on  State  Organization 
was  appointed,  and  made  the  following  re¬ 
port  : 

“Your  Committee,  after  considering  the 
propriety  of  taking  preliminary  steps  to  fram¬ 
ing  a  constitution,  and  applying  for  admission 
as  a  State  into  the  Union,  beg  leave  to  report 
that,  under  the  present  circumstances,  they 
deem  the  movement  untimely  and  inexpe¬ 
dient.” 

The  following  was  offered  as  a  substitute 
for  the  report : 

u Resolved,  That  this  Convention,  in  view 
of  its  recent  repudiation  of  the  Acts  of  the  so- 
called  Kansas  Legislative  Assembly,  respond 
most  heartily  to  the  call  made  by  the  People’s 
Convention,  of  the  15th  ult.,  for  a  Delegate 
Convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory, 
to  be  held  at  Topeka,  on  the  19th  mst.,  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  the  formation  of  a 
State  Constitution’  and  such  other  matters  as 
may  legitimately  come  before  it.”  This  in 
substance  was  agreed  to. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  party  Convention 
simply  approved  of  the  action  oi  the  Citizens' 
Convention  at  Lawrence,  and  let  the  matter 
rest. 

A  Delegate  Convention,  irrespective  of  party 
was  held  at  Topeka  on  the  19th  and  20th  of 
September,  agreeably  to  the  call  of  the  Mass 
Convention  of  the  15th  of  August,  and  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were  unani¬ 
mously  adopted : 

“  Whereas,  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  guarantees  to  the  people  ot  this  Repub¬ 
lic  the  right  of  assembling  together  in  a  peacea¬ 
ble  manner  for  their  common  good,  to  estab¬ 
lish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity ;  and 
whereas  the  citizens  of  Kansas  Territory  were 
prevented  from  electing  members  of  a  Legisla¬ 
tive  Assembly,  in  pursuance  of  a  proclamation 
of  Gov.  Reeder,  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  by 
invading  forces  from  foreign  States  coming 
into  the"  Territory  and  forcing  upon  the  peo¬ 
ple  a  Legislature  of  non-residents  and  others, 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Territory,  defeating  the  object  of  the  or¬ 
ganic  act,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Terri¬ 
torial  Government  became  a  perfect  failure, 
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and  the  p.eople  were  left  without  any  legal 
government  until  their  patience  has  become 
exhausted,  and  £  endurance  ceases  to  be  a  vir¬ 
tue;’  and  they  are  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
only  remedy  left — that  of  forming  a  govern¬ 
ment  for  themselves ;  therefore, 

“ Resolved ,  by  the  people  of  Kansas  Territo¬ 
ry,  in  delegate  Convention  assembled,  That 
an  election  shall  be  held  in  the  several  election 
precincts  of  this  Territory,  on  the  second  Tues¬ 
day  of  October  next,  under  the  regulations 
and  restrictions  hereinafter  imposed,  for  the 
members  of  a  Convention  to  form  a  Constitu¬ 
tion,  adopt  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  take  all  needful  measures  for  or¬ 
ganizing  a  State  Government,  preparatory  to 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.” 

At  this  Convention  a  Territorial  Executive 
Committee  was  appointed,  and  that  Commit¬ 
tee,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
Convention,  issued  a  proclamation  commenc¬ 
ing  as  follows  : 

‘‘  To  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas  : 

“  Whereas,  "The  Territorial  Government,  as 
now  constituted,  for  Kansas  has  proved  a  fail¬ 
ure — squatter  sovereignty  under  its  workings 
a  miserable  delusion — in  proof  of  which  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  our  past  history  and 
cur  present  deplorable  condition — our  ballot- 
boxes  have  been  taken  possession  of  by  bands 
of  armed  men  from  foreign  States — our  people 
forcibly  driven  therefrom — persons  attempted 
to  be  foisted  upon  us  as  members  of  a  so-called 
Legislature,  unacquainted  with  our  wants  and 
hostile  to  our  best  interests — some  of  them 
never  residents  of  our  Territory — misnamed 
laws  passed — and  now  attempted  to  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  aid  of  citizens  of  foreign  States, 
of  the  most  oppressive,  tyrannical  and  insult¬ 
ing  character — the  right  of  suffrage  taken  from 
us — debarred  from  the  privilege  of  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  even  the  most  insignificant 
officers — the  right  of  free  speech  stifled — the 
muzzling  of  the  press  attempted ;  and  where¬ 
as,  longer  forbearance  with  such  oppression 
has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue ;  and  whereas,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  heretofore  exer¬ 
cised  the  right  of  changing  their  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  when  it  became  oppressive,  and  have, 
at  all  times,  conceded  this  right  to  the  people 
in  this  and  all  other  Governments  ;  and  where¬ 
as.  a  Territorial  form  of  government  is  un¬ 
known  to  the  Constitution,  and  is  the  mere 
creature  of  necessity,  awaiting  the  action  of 
the  people ;  and  whereas,  the  debasing  char¬ 
acter  of  the  slavery  which  now  involves  us 
impels  us  to  action,  and  leaves  us  the  only 
legal  and  peaceful  alternative,  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  State  Government ;  and 
whereas,  the  Organic  act  fails  in  pointing  out 
the  course  to  be  adopted  in  an  emergency  like 
curs  ;  therefore,  you  are  requested  to  meet  at 
your  several  precincts  in  said  Territory  here¬ 
inafter  mentioned,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October  next,  it  being  the  ninth  day  of  said 
month,  and  then  and  there  cast  your  ballots 
for  members  of  a  Convention,  to  meet  at  To¬ 
peka  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October  next, 


to  form  a  Constitution,  adopt  a  Bill  of  Rights 
for  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  take  all  needful 
measures  for  organizing  a  State  Government 
preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  as  a  State.” 

On  the  fourth  Tuesday  of  October,  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  assembled  at  Topeka, 
and  drafted  a  Constitution  which  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  people  on  the  15th  of  December,  and 
by  them  approved,  by  a  very  large  majority — 
men  of  all  parties  voting. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  movement  in  Kansas,  and  if  this  is  a 
party  movement,  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  what 
way  a  Constitution  can  be  framed  and  adopted  * 
not  open  to  this  charge.  If  the  people,  or 
any  portion  of  them,  failed  to  participate,  it 
was  their  own  fault,  and  not  the  fault  of  those 
who  were  active.  Democrats,  Hards  and  Softs, 
Whigs,  Hunkers  and  Liberals,  Republicans, 
Pro-Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery  men  of  all 
shades  participated  in  the  formation  of  the 
State  Government,  and  if  it  be  a  party  move¬ 
ment  at  all,  it  certainly  cannot  be  a  movement 
of  one  party  alone.  In  a  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  majority  has  no  power  to  compel 
the  minority  to  vote  on  any  question  ;  neither 
has  the  minority  a  right  to  object  to  the  action 
of  the  majority,  because  they  did*  not  choose 
to  act  with  them. 

The  President  says:  “No  principle  of  pub- 
‘  lie  law,  no  practice  or  precedent  under  the 
‘  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  rule  of 
‘reason,  right  or  common  sense,  confers  any 
‘  such  power  as  that  now  claimed  by  a  mere 
‘  party  in  the  Territory.  In  fact,  what  has 
‘been  done  is  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

‘  It  will  become  treasonable  insurrection  if  it 
‘  reach  the  length  of  organized  resistance  by 
‘  force  to  the  fundamental  or  any  other  federal 
‘  law,  and  to  the  authority  of  the  General 
‘  Government.” 

“No  principle  of  public  law?”  What  is 
the  principle  of  squatter  sovereignty,  then? 
“No  precedent?”  What  did  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  other  new  States  do?  “No  rule  of 
reason,  right  or  common  sense?”  Is  popular 
sovereignty  unreasonable,  unjust  and  nonsen¬ 
sical?  Suppose  the  party  comprise  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  people,  what  then  ? 

James  Christian,  Esq.,  a  very  honorable  and 
high-minded  Pro-Slavery  gentleman,  writes 
to  a  friend  in  Kentucky  as  follows  :  “  I  believe 
‘  I  informed  you  before  that  I  have  been  ap- 
‘  pointed  Clerk  of  this  (Douglas)  county  under* 
‘  the  Territorial  Legislature,  but  we  are  in  such 
4  a  horrible  state  of  confusion  in  regard  to  the 
‘  laws  that  it  don’t  pay  anything.  The  Free- 
‘  Soilers  are  in  a  large  majority  in  the  Terri- 
‘  tory,  and  they  are  determined  to  pay  no  re- 
1  gard  to  the  laws ;  consequently  they  wall  not 
‘sue  nor  have  recording  done;  so  my  office 
‘  is  only  in  name.  It  is  the  same  all  over  the 
‘  Territory.” 

According  to  the  President,  this  “large 
majority”  can  have  no  rights,  because  they 
happen  to  think  alike  on  a  certain  subject,  or 
belong  to  the  same  “  party.”  It  was  formerly 
a  principle  of  democracy  that  the  majority— 
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‘especially  large  majorities” — should  rule: 
but  times  must  hare  changed. 

If  this  “  large  majority.”  persist  in  setting 
in  motion  a  State  Government,  it  will  be 
“  treasonable.”  It  was  not  so,  however,  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  California  and  other  Slates.  But  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  do  not  propose  to  reach  the 
point  of  “  organized  resistance  by  force  to  the 
‘fundamental  or  any  other  federal  law,  and  to 
‘  the  authority  of  the  General  Government,” 
unless  our  State,  “whose  constitution  clearly 
‘  embraces  a  republican  form  of  Government, 
‘is  excluded  from  the  Union  because  its  do- 
‘mestic  institutions  may  not,  in  all  respects, 
comport  with  the  ideas  of  what  is  wise  and 
‘expedient,  entertained  in  some  other  State.” 

If  our  State  “  be  absolutely  excluded  from 
‘  admission  therein,  that  fact  of  itself  (may) 

‘  constitutes  the  disruption  of  union  between 
‘  it  and  the  other  States.  But  the  process  of 
‘dissolution  could  not  stop  there,77  and  we 
should  have  the  Chief  Executive  on  our  side 
in  such  an  event.  But  no  such  result  is  to  be 
anticipated.  When  the  President  fully  under¬ 
stands  our  case,  he  can  do  no  less  than  with¬ 
draw  his  recommendation  for  an  Enabling  act 
to  form  another  constitution,  and  Congress 
will  admit  us  without  delay. 

Also,  we  have  confidence  that  no  attempt 
will  be  made  by  the  Federal  authorities  to  en¬ 
force  the  enactments  of  a  foreign  Legislature 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Christian, 
the  Pro-Slavery  Clerk  of  Douglas  County, 
says  the  people  of  Missouri  came  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  “bearing 
‘with  them  their  peculiar  institutions — bowie 
‘  knives,  pistols  and  whiskey — to  the  amount 
‘  of  five  or  six  thousand,  carried  the  election 
‘  by  storm,  and  elected  every  Pro-Slavery  can- 
‘  didate  that  was  in  the  field,  by  overwhelming 
‘majorities,  thus  securing  every  member  of 
‘Council  and  House  of  Representatives,  in 
‘  some  instances  driving  from  their  seats  the 
‘Judges  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
‘  placing  Judges  from  their  own  number  in 
‘  their  stead,  who  paid  no  regard  to  the  instruc- 
‘  tions  of  the  Executive,  &c.” 

It  cannot  be  that  the  President,  after  per¬ 
mitting  the-  people  of  another  State  to  take 
from  the  legal  voters  their  constitutional  and 
organic  rights,  will  add  to  the  outrage  by 
compelling  the  people  of  Kansas  to  submit  to 
their  authority  and  obey  their  enactments. 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  deprived  of  the  right 
to  make  laws  for  ourselves,  but  it  is  worse  to 
be  compelled  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  those 
wrho  have  deprived  us  of  that  right.  Although 
there  has  been,  and  there  will  be,  no  organized 
resistance  to  the  self-styled  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature,  yet  nine  men  out  of  every  ten  spurn  it 
with  contempt  as  a  gross  outrage  upon  Ameri¬ 
can  citizens,  and  it  is  highly  proper  for  the 
General  Assembly  to  memorialize  Congress 
upon  the  subject,  as  well  as  with  reference  to 
the  admission  of  the  State  in  the  Union. 

The  President  apologizes  for  the  frequent 
invasions  of  Kansas  on  the  ground  that  some 
Northern  people  talked  about  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  subjects  con¬ 


nected  with  the  extension  of  negro  bondage, 
and  because  an  Emigrant  Aid  Association 
had  been  formed. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  about  the  affairs  of  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  since  the  Mayflower  discharged  her 
cargo  on  Plymouth  Rock,  but  this  is*  the  first 
time  that  it  had  been  considered  an  apology 
for  the  invasion  of  a  distant  State  or  Territory. 
If  the  people  of  Kansas  were  accountable  for 
the  loquacity  of  the  North  or  the  silence  of 
the  South,  the  case  might  be  different. 

Emigrant  Aid  Associations  are  nothing  new 
in  the  United  States.  When  California  was 
first  opened  to  settlement  the  same  kind  of 
associations  were  formed,  with  only  this  dif¬ 
ference  :  in  one  case,  each  party  had  an  agent 
of  its  oavu  for  the  purpose  of  procui’ing  tickets, 
arranging  details,  &c.;  while  in  the  other,  all 
the  parties  have  a  common  agent.  There  is, 
however,  connected  with  the  Aid  Society  for 
Kansas  emigrants,  a  stock  company  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  mills,  hotels,  &c.,  in  the 
new  country ;  but  the  agent  of  this  society 
will  purchase  tickets  for  a  slaveholder  as  soon 
as  for  a  Free  State  man,  and  the  investments 
are  for  the  benefit  of  all  settlers  alike.  No 
questions  are  asked,  and  no  distinctions  are 
made. 

Had  the  President  visited  Western  Missouri 
before  any  Aid  Society  had  been  fonhed  at 
the  East,  he  might  have  found  a  secret,  oath- 
bound  Association,  pledged  to  make  of  Kansas 
a  Slave  State — peaceably  if  they  could,  forcibly 
if  they  must.  This  Society  has  been  in  active 
operation  since  its  inception,  and  now  threa¬ 
tens  to  deluge  Kansas  with  the  blood  of  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens  for  the  crime  of  preferring  a 
Free  to  a  Slave  State. 

Also,  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  a  few 
Southern  journals  to  see  accounts  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  South,  not  of  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies,  but  of  Emigrant  Buying  or  Hiring 
Societies,  which  do  not  simply  procure  tickets 
for  the  emigrant  at  cost,  irrespective  of  party 
or  condition,  but  which  pay  the  fare  and  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  right  kind  of  emigrants,  and 
support  them  in  Kansas  one  year,  more  or  less. 
Howmvor  it  may  be,  the  “  King  can  do  no 
wrong,”  although  it  may  be  wwong  for  the 
common  people  to  do  as  the  King  does. 

The  people  of  Kansas  will  not  object  to  Aid 
Societies  whether  North  or  South,  so  long  a3 
they  treat  all  parties  alike.  Emigrants  from' 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  received  with  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  the  investment  of  capital, 
whether  Eastern  or  Western,  Northern  or 
Southern,  is  greatly  needed. 

The  settlers  of  Kansas  have  suffered  severe 
losses  and  injury  from  repeated  invasions  from 
a  nieghboring  State,  and  it  is  highly  proper 
that  Congress  be  memorialized  upon  this  sub¬ 
ject.  Especially  should  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  repair  the  injury  it  has  inflicted.  All 
the  invasions  have  been  permitted  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Government,  without  any  opposi¬ 
tion,  while  at  least  one  was  invited  by  them. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
protect  infant  territories  in  their  rights,  but 


Kansas  has  not  only  not  been  protected,  but  it 
has  been  actually  oppressed  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  defend  it. 

It  is  unjust  to  any  community  to  send  among 
them  officers  with  Government  patronage, 
whose  political  sentiments  are  opposed  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  people,  particularly  when 
those  officers  mount  the  stump  and  shoulder 
the  rifle  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  out  all 
who  differ  from  them.  Some  of  the  Federal 
officers  of  Kansas  are  charged  with  undigni¬ 
fied  conduct,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  with 
high  crimes,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  to  memoralize  the  President,  that  our 
citizens  may  be  protected  in  their  lives  and 
inalienable  rights,  and  from  unwarrantable 
interference  of  officials  in  the  management  of 
.  their  internal  affairs.  It  is  manifestly  im¬ 
proper  for  the  Federal  officers  to  dictate  into  or 
out  of  Kansas  an  institution  over  which  Con¬ 
gress  professed  to  have  no  authority. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Deputy  Marshal 
has  private  instructions  to  arrest  the  members 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  State  officers  for 
treason  as^soon  as  this  address  is  received  by 
you.  In  such  an  event  of  course,  no  resistance 


will  be  offered  to  the  officer.  •  Men  who 
are  ready  to  defend  their  own  and  their 
country’s  honor  with  their  lives,  can  never 
object  to  a  legal  investigation  into  their  ac¬ 
tion,  nor  to  suffer  any  punishment  their  con¬ 
duct  may  merit.  We  should  be  unworthy  the 
constituency  we  represent  did  we  shrink  from 
martyrdom  on  the  scaffold  or  at  the  stake 
should  duty  require  it.  Should  the  blood  of 
Collins  and  Dow,  of  Barber  and  Brown,  be 
insufficient  to  quench  the  thirst  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  accomplices  in  the  hollow  mockery 
of  “  Squatter  Sovereignty”  they  are  practising 
upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  then  more  victims 
must  be  furnished.  Let  what  will  come,  not 
a  finger  should  be  raised  against  the  Federal 
authority  until  there  shall  be  no  hope  of  re¬ 
lief  but  in  revolution. 

The  task  imposed  upon  us  is  a  difficult  one* 
but  with  mutual  co-operation,  and  a  firm  re¬ 
liance  on  Ilis  wisdom  -who  makes  “  the  wrath 
of  men  praise  him,”  we  may  hope  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  a  Government  that  shall  not  be  unworthy 
of  the  country  and  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

C.  ROBINSON. 

Topeka ,  March  4,  1856. 
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34th  Congress,  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES. 
ls£  Session .  ) 


C  Report 
l  No.  200. 


KANSAS  AFFAIRS. 


July  2,  1856. — a  Ordered ,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  and  printed ;  and  that  leave 
be  given  to  the  minority  of  said  committee  to  submit  a  report  at  any  time  within  ten  days,  and  to  take 
additional  testimony ;  and  when  submitted,  that  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Elections,  and 
printed." 


Mr.  Howard,  from  the  Select  Committee,  made  the  following 

•  REPORT. 

The  Special  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  the  troubles  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas ,  having  performed  the  duties  required  by  the  House ,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report: 


A.  journal  of  proceedings,  including  sundry  com¬ 
munications  made  to  and  by  the  committee,  was 
kept  -  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

A  copy  of  the  testimony  has  been  made  and  ar¬ 
ranged  ;  not  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  was 
taken,  but  so  as  to  present  as  clearly  as  possible  a 
consecutive  history  of  events  in  the  Territory  from 
its  organization  to  the  19th  day  of  March,  A.  D., 
1856. 

This  copy  and  the  original,  with  copies  of  the 
census  rolls  and  the  poll-books  of  all  the  elections, 
are  herewith  submitted.. 

Your  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  state,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  the  principal  facts  proven  before 
them.  When  the  act  to  organize  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  was  passed  on  the  30th  of  May,  1854,"  the 
greater  po’rtion  of  its  eastern  border  wras  included  in 
Indian  reservations  not  open  for  settlements,  and 
there  were  but  few  white  settlers  in  any  portion  of 
the  Territory.  Its  Indian  population  was  rapidly 
decreasing,  while  many  emigrants  from  different 
parts  of  our  country  were  anxiously  waiting  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  Indian  title,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  Territorial  government,  to  seek  new  homes  on  its 
fertile  prairies.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  its 
condition  as  a  free  Territory  had  been  left  undis¬ 
turbed  by  Congress,  its  settlement  would  have  been 
rapid,  peaceful,  and  prosperous.  Its  climate,  its 
soil,  and  its  easy  access  to  the  older  settlements, 
would  have  made  it  the  favored  coui'se  for  the  tide 
of  emigration  constantly  flowing  to  the  West,  and 
by  this  time  it  would  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  State,  without  the  least  sectional  ex¬ 
citement.  If  so  organized,  none  but  the  kindest 
feelings  could  have  existed  between  its  citizens  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  State.  Their  mutual  interests 
and  intercourse,  instead  of,  as  now,  endangering  the 
harmony  of  the  Union,  would  have  strengthened  the 
ties  of  national  brotherhood.  The  testimony  clearly 
shows  that  before  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise  was  introduced  into  Congress,  the 
people  of  western  Missouri  appeared  indifferent  to  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  Territory,  and  neither 
asked  nor  desired  its  repeal. 

When,  however,  the  prohibition  was  removed  by 
the  action  of  Congress,  the  aspect  of  affairs  entirely 


changed.  The  whole  country  was  agitated  by  the 
reopening  of  a  controversy  which  conservative  men 
in  different  sections  believed  had  been  settled  in 
every  State  and  Territory  by  some  law  beyond  the 
danger  of  repeal.  The  excitement  which  has  always 
accompanied  the  discussion  of  the  slavery  question 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  hope,  on  the  one  hand, 
of  extending  slavery  into  a  region  from  which  it 
had  been  excluded  by  law  ;  and,  on  the  other,  by  a 
sense  of  wrong  done  by  what  was  regarded  as  a  dis¬ 
honor  of  a  national  compact.  This  excitement  was 
naturally  transferred  into  the  border  counties  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Territory,  as  settlers  favoring  free  or 
slave  institutions  moved  into  it.  A  new  difficulty 
soon  occurred.  Different  constructions  w7ere  put 
upon  the  organic  law.  It  was  contended  by  the  one 
party  that  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory 
existed,  and  that  neither  the  people  nor  the  Territo¬ 
rial  legislature  could  prohibit  slavery  ;  that  that  pow¬ 
er  was  alone  possessed  by  the  people  when  they  were 
authorized  to  form  a  State  government.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  the  removal  of  the  restriction  virtually 
established  slavery  in  the  Territory.  This  claim  was 
urged  by  many  prominent  men  in  western  Missouri, 
who  actively  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  Territory. 
Every  movement,  of  whatever  character,  which  tend¬ 
ed  to  establish  free  institutions,  was  regarded  as  an 
interference  with  their  rights. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  organic  law  passed, 
and  as  soon  as  its  passage  could  be  known  on  the 
border,  leading  citizens  of  Missouri  crossed  into  the 
Territory,  held  squatter  meetings,  and  then  returned 
to  their  homes  Among  their  resolutions  are  the 
following : 

“  That  we  will  afford  protection  to  no  abolitionist 
as  a  settler  of  this  Territory.” 

u  That  we  recognise  the  institution  of  slavery  as 
already  existing  in  this  Territory,  and  advise  slave¬ 
holders  to  introduce#their  oroperty  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble.” 

Similar  resolutions  were  passed  in  various  parts 
of  the  Territory,  and  by  meetings  in  several  counties 
of  Missouri.  Thus  the  first  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
restriction  against  slavery  was  to  substitute  the  re¬ 
solves  of  squatter  meetings,  composed  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  of  citizens  of  a  single  State,  for  the  deliberate 
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action  cf  Congress  acquiesced  in  for  thirty-five 
years. 

This  unlawful  interference  has  been  continued  in 
every  important  event  in  the  histor}^  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry  ;  every  election  has  been  controlled,  not  bv  the 
actual  settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  every  officer  in  the  Territory,  from 
constable  to  legislators,  except  those  appointed  by 
the  President,  owe  their  positions  to  non-resident 
voters.  None  have  been  elected  by  the  settlers ;  and 
your  committee  have  been  unable  to  find  that  any 
political  power  whatever,  however  unimportant,  has 
been  exercised  by  the  people  of  the  Territory. 

In  October,  A.  D.  1854,  Gov.  A.  H.  Reeder,  and 
the  other  officers  appointed  by  the  President,  arrived 
in  the  Territory.  Settlers  from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  moving  in  in  great  numbers,  making  their 
claims  and  building  their  cabins.  About  the  same 
time,  and  before  any  election  was  or  could  be  held 
in  the  Territory,  a  secret  political  society  was  formed 
in  the  State  of  Missouri.  (1)  It  was  known  by  dif¬ 
ferent  names,  such  as  “Social  Band,”  “Friends’ 
Society,”  “  Blue  Lodge,”  “  The  Sons  of  the  South.” 
Its  members  were  bound  together  by  secret  oaths, 
and  they  had  pass-words,  signs,  and  grips,  by  which 
they  were  known  to  each  other ;  penalties  were  im¬ 
posed  for  violating  the  rules  and  secrets  of  the  order ; 
written  minutes  were  kept  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
lodges ;  and  the  different  lodges  were  connected  to¬ 
gether  by  an  effective  organization.  It  embraced 
great  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri,  and  was 
extended  into  other  slave  States  and  into  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  Its  avowed  purpose  was  not  only  to  extend 
slavery  into  Kansas,  but  also  into  other  territories 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  form  a  union  of  all  the 
friends  of  that  institution.  Its  plan  of  operating 
was  to  organize  and  send  men  to  vote  at  the  elections 
in  the  Territory,  to  collect  money  to  pay  their _  ex¬ 
penses,  and,  if  necessary,  to  protect  them  in  voting. 
It  also  proposed  to  induce  pro-slavery  men  to  emi¬ 
grate  into  the  Territory,  to  aid  and  sustain  them 
while  there,  and  to  elect  none  to  office  but  those 
friendly  to  their  views.  This  dangerous  society  was 
controlled  by  men  who  avowed  their  purpose  to  ex¬ 
tend  slavery  into  the  Territory  at  all  hazards,  and 
was  altogether  the  most  effective  instrument  in  or¬ 
ganizing  the  subsequent  armed  invasions  and  forays. 
In  its  lodges  in  Missouri  the  affairs  of  Kansas  were 
discussed.  The  force  necessary  to  control  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  divided  into  bands  and  leaders  selected. 
Means  were  collected,  and  signs  and  badges  were 
agreed  upon.  While  the  great  body  of  the  actual 
settlers  of  the  Territory  were  relying  upon  the  rights 
secured  to  them  by  the  organic  law,  and  had  formed 
no  organization  or  combination  whatever,  even  of  a 
party "character,  this  conspiracy  against  their  rights 
was  gathering  strength  in  a  neighboring  State,  and 
would  have  been  sufficient  at  their  first  election  to 
have  overpowered  them,  even  if  they  had  been  uni¬ 
ted  to  a  man.  _  _  , 

Your  committee  had  great  difficulty  in  eliciting 
the  proof  of  the  details  in  regard  to  this  secret  socie¬ 
ty.  One  witness,  a  member  of  the  legislative  coun¬ 
cil,  refused  to  answer  questions  in  reference  to  it. (2) 
Another  declined  to  answer  fully,  because  to  do  so 
would  result  to  his  injury. (3)  Others  could  or  would 
only  answer  as  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  socie¬ 
ty  \  but  sufficient  is  disclosed,  in  the  testimony  to 
show  the  influence  it  had  in  controlling  the  elections 
in  the  Territory. 

The  first  election  was  for  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
It  was  appointed  for  the  29th  of  November,  1854. 
The  governor  divided  the  Territory  into  seventeen 

(1)  Jourdan  Davidson,  J.  C.  Prince,  John  Scott,  J.  H. 
Stringfellow  (2)  W.  P.  Richardson.  (3)  J,  C.  Prince, 


election  districts,  appointed  judges,  and  prescribed 
proper  rules  for  the  election.  In  the  first,  third, 
eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  seven¬ 
teenth  districts  there  appears  to  have  been  but  little 
if  any  fraudulent  voting. 

The  election  in  the  second  dictrict  was  held  at  the 
village  of  Douglas,  near  fifty  miles  from  the  Missouri 
line.  On  the  day  before  the  election  large  companies 
of  men  came  into  the  district  in  wagons  and  on 
horseback,  and  declared  that  they  were  from  the 
State  of  Missouri,  and  were  going  to  Douglas  to 
vote.  On  the  morning  of  the  election  they  gathered 
around  the  house  where  the  election  was  to  be  held. 
Two  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  governor  did 
not  appear,  and  other  judges  were  selected  by  the 
crowd  ;  all  then  voted.  In  order  to  make  a  pretence 
of  right  to  vote,  some  persons  of  the  company  kept- 
a  pretended  register  of  squatter  claims,  on  which 
any  one  could  enter  his  name,  and  then  assert  he 
had  a  claim  in  the  Territory.  A  citizen  of  the  dis¬ 
trict,  who  was  himself  a  candidate  for  delegate  to 
Congress,  was  told  by  one  of  the  strangers  that  he 
would  be  abused,  and  probably  killed,  if  he  chal¬ 
lenged  a  vote.  (4)  He  was  seized  by  the  collar,  called 
a  damned  abolitionist,  and  was  compelled  to  seek 
protection  in  the  room  with  the  judges.  About  the 
time  the  polls  were  closed  these  strangers  mounted 
their  horses  and  got  into  their  wagons  and  cried  out, 
“All  aboard  for  Westport  and  Kansas  City.”  A 
number  were  recognised  as  residents  of  Missouri,  and 
among  them  was  Samuel  H.  Woodson,  a  leading 
law3'er  of  Independence.  Of  those  whose  names  are 
on  the  poll-books,  35  were  resident  settlers  and  226 
were  non-residents. 

The  elegtion  in  the  fourth  district  was  held  at  Dr. 
Chapman’s,  over  forty  miles  from  the  Missouri  State 
line.  It  was  a  thinly  settled  region,  containing  but 
forty-seven  voters  in  February,  1855,  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken.  Oh  the  day  before  the  election,  from 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  citizens  of 
Cass  and  Jackson  counties,  Missouri,  came  into  this 
district,  declaring  their  purpose  to  vote,  and  that 
they  were  bound  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  if 
they  did  it  at  the  point  of  the  sword. (5)  Persons 
of  the  party  on  the  way  drove  each  a  stake  in  the 
ground,  and  called  it  a  claim;  and  in  one  case  several 
names  were  put  on  one  stake.  The  party  of  stran¬ 
gers  camped  all  night  near  where  the  election  was  to 
be  held,  and  in  the  morning  were  at  the  election 
polls  and  voted.  One  of  their  party  got  drunk,  and 
to  get  rid  of  Dr.  Chapman,  a  judge  of  the  election, 
they  sent  for  him  to  come  and  see  a  sick  man,  and, 
in  his  absence,  filled  his  place  with  another  judge, 
who  was  not  sworn.  They  did  not  deny  nor  con¬ 
ceal  that  they  were  residents  of  Missouri,  and  many 
of  them  were  recognised  as  such  by  others.  They 
declared  that  they  were  bound  to  make  Kansas  a 
slave  State.  They  insisted  upon  their  right  to  vote 
in  the  Territory  if  they  were  in  it  one  hour.  Af¬ 
ter  the  election  they  again  returned  to  their  homes 
in  Missouri,  camping  over  night  on  the  way. 

We  find  upon  the  poll-books  161  names;  of  these 
not  over  thirty  resided  in  the  Territory,  and  131 
were  non-residents: (6) 

But  few  settlers  attended  the  election  in  the  fifth 
district,  the  district  being  large  and  the  settlements 
scattered.  Eighty- two  votes  were  cast;  of  these  be¬ 
tween  20  and  30  were  settlers, (7)  and  the  residue 
were  citizens  of  Missouri.  They  passed  into  the 
Territory  by  way  of  the  Santa  Fe  road,  and  by  the 
residence  of  Dr.  Westfall,  who  then  lived  on  the 
western  line  of  Missouri. (8)  Some  little  excitement 

(4)  John  A.  Wakefield.  (5)  Peter  Bassinger.  (6)  Thomas 
Hopkins,  Reuben  Hackett,  Perry  Fuller,  John  F,  Lucas. 
(7)  James  W.  Wilson.  (8)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall. 
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arose  at  the  polls  as  to  the  legality  of  their  voting  ; 
but  they  did  vote  for  Gen.  Whitfield,  and  said  they 
intended  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  and  that 
they  had  claims  in  the  Territory.  Judge  Teagle, 
judge  of  the  court  in  Jackson  county,  Missouri,  was 
present,  but  did  not  vote. (9)  He  said  he  did  not 
intend  voting,  but  came  to  see  that  others  voted. 
After  the  election,  the  Missourians  returned  the  way 
they  came.  * 

The  election  in  the  sixth  district  was  held  at  Fort 
Scott,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  Territory,  and 
near  the  Missouri  line.  A  party  of  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  men  from  Cass  county,  and  the  counties  in  Mis¬ 
souri  south  of  it,  went  into  the  Territory,  travelling 
about  45  miles,  most  of  them  with  their  wagons  and 
tents,  and  camping  out.  They  appeared  at  the  place 
of  election.  Some  attempts  were  made  to  swear 
them,  but  two  of  the  judges  were  prevailed  upon  not 
to  do  so,  and  none  were  sworn,  and  as  many  as  chose 
voted.  There  were  but  few  resident  voters  at  the 
polls.  The  settlement  was  sparse ;  about  25  actual 
settlers  voted  out  of  105  votes  cast,  leaving  80  illegal 
votes.(lO)  After  the  voting  was  over,  the  Missou¬ 
rians  went  to  their  wagons  and  commenced  leaving 
for  home. 

The  most  shameless  fraud  practised  upon  the  rights 
of  the  settlers  at  this  election  was  in  the  seventh  dis¬ 
trict.  It  is  a  remote  settlement,  about  seventy-five 
miles  from  the  Missouri  line,  and  contained,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  A.  D.  1855,  three  months  afterwards,  when 
the  census  was  taken,  but  53  voters ;  and  yet  the 
poll-books  show  that  604  votes  were  cast.  The  elec¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  house  of  Frey  McGee,  at  a  place 
called  “110.”  But  few  of  the  actual  settlers  were 
present  at  the  polls.  (1 1 )  A  witness,  who  formerly 
resided  in  Jacksou  county,  Missouri,  and  w’as  well 
acquainted  with  the  citizens  of  that  county,  (12) 
says  that  he  saw  a  great  many  wagons  and  tents  at 
the  place  of  election,  and  many  individuals  he. knew 
from  Jackson  county.  He  was  in  their  tents,  and 
conversed  with  some  of  them,  and  they  told  him  they 
had  come  with  the  intention  of  voting.  He  went  to 
the  polls,  intending  to  vote  for  Fleunigan  ;  but  his 
ticket  being  of  a  different  color  from  the  rest,  his 
vote  was  challenged  by  Frey  McGee,  who  had  been 
appointed  one  of  the  judges,  but  did  not  serve. — 
Lemuel  Rk ''ton,  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  was  acting  in 
his  place,  f  :e  witness  then  challenged  the  vote  of 
a  young  man  by  the  name  of  Nolan,  whom  he  knew 
to  reside  in  Jackson  county.  Finally,  the  thing 
was  hushed  up,  as  the  witness  had  a  good  many 
friends  there  from  that  county,  and  it  might  have 
led  to  a  fight  if  he  challenged  anv  more  votes.  Both 
voted;  and  he  then  went  down  to  their  camp.  He 
there  saw  many  of  his  old  acquaintances,  who  he 
knew  had  voted  at  the  election  in  August  previous 
in  Missouri,  and  who  still  resided  in  that  State.  By 
a  careful  comparison  of  the  poll-lists  with  the  census 
tolls,  we  find  but  12  names  on  the  poll-book  who 
were  voters  when  the  census  was  taken,  three  months 
afterwards;  and  your  committee  are  satisfied  that 
not  more  than  20  legal  votes  could  have  been  polled 
at  that  election.  The  only  residents  who  are  known 
to  have  voted  are  named  by  the  witness,  and  are  13 
in  number  ;  thus'leaving  584  illegal  votes  cast  in  a 
remote  district,  when  the  settlers  within  many  miles 
were. acquainted  with  each  other. 

The  total  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  the  11th 
district  in  the  month  of  February,  A.  D.  1855,  in¬ 
cluding  men,  women,  and  children,  was  36,  of  whom 
24  are  voters.  Yet  the  poll-lists  in  this  district 
show  that  245  votes  were  cast  at  this  election.  For 
reasons  stated  hereafter,  in  regard  to  the  election  on 

(9)  J.  W.  Wilson.  (10)  J.  C.  Prince.  (1 1)  Matthias  A. 
Reed.  (12)  William  F.  Johnstone. 


the  30th  of  March,  your  committee  were  unable  to 
prooure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  from  this  district. 
From  the  records,  it  clearly  appears  that  the  votes 
cast  could  not  have  been  given  by  lawful  resident 
voters.  The  best  test,  in  the  absence  of  direct  proof, 
by  which  to  ascertain  the  number  of  legal  votes  cast, 
is  by  a  comparison  of  the  census-roll  with  the  poll- 
books,  by  which  it  appears  that  but  7  resident  set¬ 
tlers  voted  ;  and  238  votes  were  illegally  and  fraudu¬ 
lently  given. 

The  election  in  the  14th  district  was  held  at  the 
house  of  Benjamin  Harding,  a  few  miles  from  the 
town  of  St.  Joseph’s,  Missouri.  Before  the  polls 
were  opened,  a  large  number  of  citizens  of  Buchanan 
county,  Missouri,  and  among  them  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  St.  Joseph’s,  were  at  the  place  of 
voting,  and  made  a  majority  of  the  company  pre¬ 
sent.  At  the  time  appointed  by  the  governor  for 
opening  the  polls,  two  of  the  judges  were  not  there, 
and  it  became  the  duty  of  the  legal  voters  present  to 
select  other  judges.  The  judge  who  was  present  (13) 
suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  Waterson  as  one  of  the 
judges;  but  the  crowd  voted  down  the  proposition. 
Some  discussion  then  arose  as  to  the  right  of  non¬ 
residents  to  vote  for  judges,  during  which  Mr.  Bry¬ 
ant  was  nominated  and  elected  by  the  crowd.  Some 
one  nominated  Col.  John  Scott  as  the  other  judge, 
who  was  then,  and  is  now,  a  resident  of  St.  Joseph’s, 
Missouri.  At  that  time  he  was  the  city  attorney  of 
that  place,  and  so  continued  until  this  spring ;  but 
he  claimed  that  the  night  before  he  had  come  to  the 
house  of  Mr.  Bryant,  and  had  engaged  boarding  for 
a  month,  and  considered  himself  a  resident  of  Kansas 
on  that  ground. 

The  judge  appointed  by  the  governor  refused  to 
put  the  nomination  of  Col.  Scott  to  the  vote,  because 
he  was  not  a  resident.  After  some  discussion,  Judge 
Leonard,  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  stepped  forward  and 
put  the  vote  himself;  and  Mr,  Scott  was  declared  by 
him  as  elected  by  the  crowd,  and  served  as  a  judge 
of  the  election  that  day.  After  the  election  was  over 
he  returned  to  St.  Joseph’s,  and  never  since  has  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Territory.  It  is  manifest  that  this  elec¬ 
tion  of  a  non-resident  lawyer  as  a  judge  was  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  settlers  by  the  citizens  of  Missouri. 
When  the  board  of  judges  was  thus  completed,  the 
voting  proceeded ;  but  the  effect  of  the  rule  adopted 
by  the  judges  allowed  many,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the 
non-residents  to  vote.  They  claimed  that  their  pre¬ 
sence  on  the  ground,  especially  when  they  had  a 
claim  in  the  Territory,  gave  them  a  right  to  vote; 
and  under  that  construction  of  the  law  they  readily, 
when  required,  swore  they  were  “residents,”  and 
then  voted.  By  this  evasion,  as  near  as  your  com¬ 
mittee  can  ascertain  from  the  testimony,  as  many  as 
50  illegal  votes  were  cast  in  this  district  out  of  153, 
the  whole  number  polled. 

The  election  in  the  15th  district  was  held  at  Pen- 
seneau’s,  on  Stranger  creek,  a  few  miles  from  Wes¬ 
ton,  Missouri.  On  the  day  of  the  election  a  large 
number  of  citizens  of  Platte  county,  but  chiefly 
from  Weston  and  Platte  City,  Missouri,  came  in 
small  parties,  in  wagons  and  on  horseback,  to  the 
polls.  *  Among  them  were  several  leading  citizens  of 
that  town;  and  the  names  of  many  of  them  are 
given  by  the  witnesses. (14)  They  generally  insisted 
upon  their  right  to  vote,  on  the  ground  that  every 
man  having  a  claim  in  the  Territory  could  vote,  no 
matter  where  he  lived. (15)  All  voted  who  ehosp. — 
No  man  was  challenged  or  sworn.  Some  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  did  not  vote.  The  purpose  of  the  strangers  in 
voting  was  declared  to  be  to  make  Kansas  a  Slave 

(13)  Benjamin  Harding.  (14)  J.  B.  Crane,  Francis  M. 
Pattoc,  John  W.  House,  Phineas Skinner,  H.  B.  Gale.  (15) 
J.  B.  Crane. 
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State. (16)  four  committee  find,  by  the  poll-books, 
that  306  votes  were  cast ;  of  these  we  find  but  57  are 
on  the  census-rolls  as  legal  voters  in  February  fol¬ 
lowing.  Your  committee  are  satisfied,  from  the  tes¬ 
timony,  that  not  over  100  of  those  who  voted  had 
hny  right  so  to  do,  leaving  at  least-206  illegal  votes 
cast. 

The  election  in  the  16th  district  was  held  at  Leav¬ 
enworth.  It  was  then  a  small  village  of  three  or 
four  houses,  located  on  the  Delaware  reservation. (IT) 
There  were  but  comparatively  few  settlers  then  in  the 
district,  but  the  number  rapidly  increased  afterwards. 
On  the  day  before,  and  on  the  day  of  the  election,  a 
great  many  citizens  of  Platte,  Clay,  and  Ray  coun¬ 
ties,  Missouri,  crossed  the  river,  most  of  them  camp¬ 
ing  in  tents  and  wagons  about  the  town,  “like  a 
camp-meeting.”(18)  They  were  in  companies  or 
messes  of  10  to  15  in  each,  and  numbered  in  all  sev¬ 
eral  hundred.  They  brought  their  own  provision, 
and  cooked  it  themselves,  and  were  generally  armed. 
Many  of  them  were  known  by  the  witnesses,  and 
their  names  are  given,  which  are  found  upon  the 
poll-books.  Among  them  were  several  persons  of 
influence  where  they  resided  in  Missouri,  and  held, 
or  had  held,  high  official  position  in  that  State. — 
They  claimed  to  be  residents  of  the  Territory  from 
the  fact  that  they  were  there  present,  and  insisted 
upon  the  right  to  vote,  and  did  vote.  Their  avowed 
purpose  in  doing  so  was  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  These  strangers  crowded  around  the  polls, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  settlers 
could  get  to  the  polls. (19)  One  resident  attempted 
to  get  to  the  polls  in  the  afternoon,  but  was: crowded 
and  pulled  back.  He  then  went  outside  of  the 
crowd,  and  hurrahed  for  Gen.  Whitfield ;  and  some 
of  those  who  did  not  know  him  said,  “  There’s  a 
good  pro-slavery  man,”  and  lifted  him  up  over  their 
heads,  so  that  he  crawled  on  their  heads  and  put  in 
his  vote.  A  person  who  saw,  from  the  color  of  his 
ticket,  that  it  was  not  for  Gen.  Whitfield,  cried  out, 
“  He  is  a  damned  abolitionist — let  him  down  and 
they  dropped  him. (20)  Others  were  passed  to  the 
polls  in  the  same  way,  and  others  crowded  up  in  the 
best  way  they  could.  After  this  mockery  of  an 
election  was  over  the  non-residents  returned  to  their 
homes  in  Missouri.  Of  the  312  votes  cast,  not  over 
150  were  by  legal  voters. 


Abstract  of  census  and  election  of  November  29,  1854. 


Districts. 

j 

Place  of  voting.  j 

i 

1 

Whitfield. 

r— 1  1 

C3 

JA 

Flenniken. 

1 

&D' 

O 

OQ 

Total. 

No.  of  voters  by 
census. 

Xfi 

. 

-*-» 

C 

> 

ci 

t£) 

Illegal  votes. 

1 

Lawrence . 

46 

188, 

51 

15 

300 

369 

300 

2 

Douglas . 

235 

20 

6 

.  . 

251 

199 

35 

225 

3 

Stinson’s . 

40 

.... 

7 

•  . 

47 

101 

47 

.... 

4 

Dr.  Chapman’s . 

140 

21 

21 

161 

47 

30 

131 

5 

11.  Sherman’s . 

63 

4 

15 

.  , 

82 

442 

30 

52 

8 

Port  Scott . 

105 

105 

253 

25 

SO 

7 

“110'’ . 

597 

•  •  •  • 

7 

,  , 

604 

53 

20 

584 

8 

Council  Grove. 

Ifi! ..  .  . 

’  * 

16 

39 

16 

9 

Reynolds’ . 

9 

•  •  *  * 

31 

40 

36 

40 

.... 

10 

Big  Blue  Cross . 

2  6 

29 

.  . 

37 

63 

37 

.... 

1L 

Marysville . . . . . 

vfU 

3 

i) 

245 

24 

7 

238 

12 

Warton’s  store . 

31 

1 

41 

78 

41 

•  «  . 

13 

Osawkie . 

69 

i 

i 

- 

71 

96 

71 

.... 

14 

Harding’s . 

130 

.... 

23 

153 

334 

103 

50 

15 

Ponseno . 

267 

i..,. 

39 

303 

308 

100 

206 

16 

Leavenworth . 

80 

312 

385 

150 

152 

17 

!  Shawnee  Agency... 

49 

[ . . . . 

13 

1  .  . 

62 

50 

62  ... . 

is . . . 

t  .  . 

] 

1 

2c 

t 

.  r 

(....Total . 

2258 

248 

305(22 

2833 

2905 

1114  1729 

(17)  George  H.  Keller  and  John  A.  Landis.  (18)  George 
H.  Keller.  (19)  J  A.  Landis,  L.  J.  Eastin.  (20)  "  A.  Landis. 
(18)  H.  B.  Gale. 


The  above  abstract  exhibits  the  whole  number 
of  votes  at  this  election  for  each  candidate,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  legal  and  illegal  votes  cast  in  each  district, 
and  the  number  of  legal  voters  in  each  district  the 
February  following. 

Thus  your  committee  find  that  in  this,  the  first 
election  in  the  Territory,  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  votes  were  cast  by  citizens  of  the  State  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  violation  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  Of  the  legal  votes  cast,  General  Whitfield 
received  a  plurality.  The  settlers  took  but  little  in¬ 
terest  in  the  election,  not  one-half  of  them  voting. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  the  set¬ 
tlements  were  scattered  over  a  great  extent,  that  the 
term  of  the  delegate  to  be  elected  was  short,  and  that 
the  question  of  free  or  slave  institutions  was  not  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  by  them  as  distinctly  at  issue.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  systematic  invasion. from  an 
adjoining  State,  by  which  large  numbers  of  illegal 
votes  were  cast  in  remote  and  sparse  settlements,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  extending  slavery  into  the 
Territory,  even  though  it  did  not  change  the  result 
of  the  election  was  a  crime  of  great  magnitude.  Its 
immediate  effect  was  to  further  excite  the  people  of 
the  northern  States,  and  exasperate  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers  against  their  neighbors  in  Missouri. 

In  January  and  February,  A.  D.  1§55,  the  gover¬ 
nor  caused  an  enumeration  to  be  taken  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  and  qualified  voters  in  the  Territory,  an 
abstract  of  which  is  here  given. 


By  whom  taken. 

Districts. 

Males. 

Females. 

Veters. 

Minors. 

Natives  U.  S. 

|  Foreign  birth. 

rj“ 

O 

p 

So 

O) 

£ 

Slaves. 

Total.  [ 

C.  W.  Babcock. . . 

1 

623 

339 

369 

459 

887 

75 

962 

O.  H..  Brown . 

2 

316 

203 

199 

237 

508 

19 

1 

7 

519 

T.  W.  Hayes . 

3 

161 

91 

101 

112 

215 

12 

. .  . 

6 

252 

O.  B.  Donaldson. . 

4 

106 

71 

47 

97 

169 

r  2 

1 

1 

177 

Win.  Barbee . 

5 

824 

583 

442 

724 

1385 

22 

27 

26 

1407 

Do . 

6 

492 

318 

253 

418 

791 

!  12 

11 

11 

810 

J.  B.  McClure - 

7 

82 

38 

53 

50 

117  1 

1 

1 

118 

Do . 

8 

56 

27 

39 

28 

76  7 

13 

10 

83 

M.  F.  Conway - 

9 

61 

25 

36 

31 

66 

|'12 

14 

3 

86 

Do . 

10 

97 

54 

63 

61 

108 

I  23 

.  .  . 

...  . 

151 

B.  H.  Twombly. . 

11 

33 

3 

24 

5 

30 

!  6 

36 

Do . 

12 

104 

40 

78 

35 

109  37 

1 

7 

144 

H.  B.  Jolly . 

13 

168 

116 

96 

145 

273 

9 

14 

14 

284 

Albert  Weed. .... 

14 

655 

512 

334 

301 

46 

1 

35 

1167 

H.  B.  Jolly . 

15 

492 

381 

308 

448 

8461  16 

15 

15 

873 

Chas.  Leib . 

16 

708 

475 

385 

514 

1042  104 

48 

33 

1183 

Alex.  O.  Johnson. 

17 

91 

59 

50 

54 

143 

5 

4 

23 

150 

B.  H.  Twombly. .. 

18 

59 

40 

28 

51 

97 

1 

99 

Total . 

5128 

3383 

|2S05 

3469 

t 

716ll40S 

J 

151 

192 

8601 

ELECTION  OF  MARCH  30,  1855. 


On  the  same  day  that  the  census  was  completed, 
the  governor  issued  his  proclamation  tor  an  election 
to  be  held  on  the  30th  ot  March,  A.  D.  1855,  for 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Territory. 
It  prescribed  the  boundaries  of  districts,  the  places 
for  polls,  the  names  of  judges,  the  apportionment  of 
members,  and  recited  the  qualification  of  voters.  If 
it  bad  been  observed,  a  just  and  fair  election  would 
have  reflected  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  Territory. 
Before  the  election,  false  and  inflammatory  rumors 
were  busily  circulated  among  the  people  of  western 
Missouri.  The  number  and  character  of  the  emigra¬ 
tion  then  passing  into  the  Territory  were  grossly 
exaggerated  and  misrepresented.  Through  the  ac¬ 
tive"  exertions  of  many  of  its  leading  citizens,  aided 
by  the  secret  society  before  referred  to,  the  passions 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  that  State  were  great¬ 
ly  excited.  Several  residents  there  have  testified  to 
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the  character  of  the  reports  circulated  among  and 
credited  by  the  people.  These  efforts  were  success¬ 
ful.  By  an  organized  movement,  which  extended 
from  Andraw  county  in  the  north,  to  Jasper  county 
in  the  south,  and  as  far  eastward  as  Boone  and  Cole 
counties,  Missouri,  companies  of  men  were  arranged 
in  irregular  parties  and  sent  into  every  council  district 
in  the  Territory ,  and  into  every  representative  district 
hut  one .  The  numbers  were  so  distributed  as  to  con¬ 
trol  the  election  in  each  district.  They  went  to  vote, 
and  with  the  avowed  design  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  They  were  generally  armed  and  equipped*, 
carried  with  them  their  own  provisions  and  tents, 
and  so  marched  into  the  Territory.  The  details  of 
this  invasion  form  the  mass  of  the  testimony  taken 
bv  your  committee,  and  is  so  voluminous  that  we 
can  here  state  but  the  leading  facts  elicited. 

First  District. — Lawrence. 

The  company  of  persons  who  marched  into  this 
district  was  collected  in  Ray,  Howard,  Carroll, 
Boone,  Lafayette,  Randolph,  Macon,  Clay,  Jackson, 
Saline,  and  Cass  counties,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 
Their  expenses  were  paid ;  those  who  could  not 
come,  contributing  provisions,  wagons,  &c.  (1) 
Provisions  were  deposited  for  those  who  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  come  to  Lawrence,  in  the  house  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Lykins,  and  were  distributed  among  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  after  they  arrived  there. (2)  The  evening 
before,  and  the  anorning  of  the  day  of  election,  about 

I, 000  men  from  the  above  counties  arrived  at  Law¬ 
rence,  and  camped  in  a  ravine  a  short  distance  from 
town,  near  the  place  of  voting.  They  came  in  wa¬ 
gons  (of  which  there  were  over  100)  and  on  horse¬ 
back,  under  the  command  of  Col.  Samuel  Young, 
of  Boone  county,  Missouri,  and  Claiborne  F.  Jack-, 
son,  of  Missouri.  .  They  were  armed  with  guns, 
rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives ;  and  had  tents, 
music,  and  flags  with  them.(3)  They  brought  with 
them  two  pieces  of  artillery,  (4)  loaded  with  musket- 
balls. (5)  On  their  way  to  Lawrence  some  of  them 
met  Mr.  N.  B.  Blanton,  who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  by  Gov.  Reeder,  and, 
after  learning  from  him  that  he  considered  it  his 
duty  to  demand  an  oath  from  them  as  to  their  place 
of  residence,  first  attempted  to  bribe  him,  and  then 
threatened  liim  with  hanging,  in  order  to  induce  him 
to  dispense  with  that  oath.  In  consequence  of  these 
threats  he  did  not  appear  at  the  polls  the  next 
morning  to  net  as  judge. (6) 

The  evening  before  the  election,  while  in  camp, 
the  Missourians  weae  called  together  at  the  tent  of 
Capt.  Claiborne  F.  Jackson,  and  speeches  were  made 
to  them  by  Col.  Young  and  others,  calling  for  volun¬ 
teers  to  go  to  other  districts  where  there  were  not 
Missourians  enough  to  control  the  election,  as  there 
were  more  at  Lawrence  than  were  needed  there. (7) 
Many  volunteered  to  go,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
election  several  companies,  from  150  Jo  200  each, 
went  off  to  Tecumseh,  Hickory  Point,  Blpomington, 
and  other  places. (8)  On  the  morning  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  the  Missourians  came  over  to  the  place  of 
voting  from  their  camp,  in  bodies  of  100  at  a 
time. (9)  Mr.  Blanton  not  appearing,  another  judge 
was  appointed  in  his  .place;  Col.  Young  claiming 
that,  as  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  two  judges, 

(1)  F.  P-  VaugiicUi,  Jourdan  Davidson.  (2)  Win,  Yates, 
C.  W.  Babcock,  Hr.  John  Doy.  (3)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman 
Allen.  William  Yates.  Wm.  B  Hornsby.  G.  W.  Deitzler,  C. 
W.  Babcock,  Lyman  Allen,  S.  N.  Wood,  E.  Chapman,  Ro¬ 
bert,  Elliott,  N.  B.  Blanton,  Jourdan  Davidson,  Win.  Lyon, 

J.  B.  Abbot,  J.  W.  Ackley,  Dr.  John  Doy,  A.  B.  Wade,  John 

M.  Banks,  tl.  WT.  Buckley.  (4)  E.  Chapman,  Jourdan  Da¬ 
vidson.  (5)  E.  Chapman.  (6)  N.  B.  Blanton.  (7)  Norman 
Allen,  J.  Davidson.  (8)  N.  Allen,  Wm.  Gates,  W.  B. 
Hornesby,  C.  W.  Babcock,  S.  N.  W'ood,  J.  Davidson,  A.  B. 
Wade.  (9)  E.  D.  Ladd.  ,  ' 


it  was  nothing  more  than  right  that  the  Missourians 
should  have  the  other  one  to  look  after  their  inter¬ 
ests  ;  (10)  and  Robert  A.  Cummins  was  elected  in 
Blanton’s  stead,  because  he  considered  that  every 
man  had  a  right  to  vote  if  he  had  been  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  but  an  hour. (11) 

The  Missourians  brought  their  tickets  with 
them;  (12)  but  not  having  enough,  they  had  300 
more  printed  in  Lawrence  on  the  evening  before 
and  on  the  day  of  election. ( IT) .  They  had  white 
ribbons  in  their  button-holes  to  iistinguish  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Settlers. 

When  the  voting  commenced,  the  question  of  the 
legality  of  the  vote  of  a  Mr.  Page  was  raised.  Be¬ 
fore  it  was  decided,  Col.  Samuel  Young  stepped  up 
to  the  window  where  ,  the  votes  were  received,  and 
said  he  would  settle  the  matter.  The  vote  of  Mr. 
Page  was  withdrawn,  and  Col.  Young  offered  to 
vote.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed  by 
the  governor,  but  swore  he  was  a  resident  of  the 
Territory;  upon  which  his  vote  was  received. (15) 
He  told  Mr.  Abbot,  one  of  the  judges,  when  asked 
if  he  intended  to  make  Kansas  his  future  home,  that 
it  was  none  of  his  business ;  that  if  he  were  a  resi¬ 
dent  then,  he  should  ask  no  more. (16)  After  his 
vote  w’as  received,  Col.  Young  got  up  on  the  win¬ 
dow-sill,  and  announced  to  the  crowd  that  lie  had 
been  permitted  to  vote,  and  they  could  all  come  up 
and  vote. (17)  He  told  the  judges  that  there  was 
no  use  in  swearing  the  others,  as  they  would  all 
swear  as  he  had  done. ( 18)  After  the  other  judges 
had  concluded  to  receive  Col.  Young’s  vote,  Mr. 
Abbott  resigned  as  judge  of  election,  and  Mr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  was  elected  in  his  place. (19) 

The  polls  were  so  much  crowded  until  late  in 
the  evening,  that  for  a  time  when  the  men  had  vo¬ 
ted  they  were  obliged  to  get  out  by  being  hoisted 
up  on  the  roof  of  the  building  where  the  election 
was  being  held,  and  pass  out  over  the  house. (20) 
Afterwards,  a  passage-way  through  the  crowd  was 
made  by  two  lines  of  men  being  formed,  through 
which  the  voters  could  get  up  to  the  polls..(21) 
Col.  Young  asked  that  the  old  men  be  allowed- to 
go  up  first,  and  vote,  as  they  were  tired  with  the 
travelling,  and  wanted  to  get  back  to  camp. (22) 

The  Missourians  sometimes  came  up  to  the  poll 3 
in  procession,  two  by  two,  and  voted. (23) 

During  the  day  the  Missourians  drove  off  the 
ground  some  of  the  citizens — Mr.  Stearns,  Mr.  Bond, 
and  Mr.  Willis. (24)  They  threatened  to  shoot  Mr. 
Bond,  and  a  crowd  rushed  after  him,  threatening 
him ;  and,  as  he  ran  from  them,  some  shots  were 
fired  at  him  as  he  jumped  off  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  made  his  escape.(25)  Thecitizens  of  the  town 
went  over  in  a  body  late  in  the  afternoon,  when  the 
polls  had  become  apparently  clear,  and  voted. (26.) 

Before  the  voting  had  commenced,  the  Missourians 
said  if  the  judges  appointed  by  the  governor  did 
not  receive  their  votes  they  would  choose  other 
judges.(27)  Some  of  them  voted  several  times, 
changing  their  hats  or  coats  and  coming  up  to  the 

(10)  S.  N.  Wood.  (11)  R.  A.  Cummins,  Norman  Allen, 
S.  N.  Wood,  C.  S.  Pratt,  J.  B.  Abbott.  (12)  C.  W.  Babcock, 
Robert  Elliott.  (13)  Robert  Elliott.  (14)  G.  W.  Deitzler. 
(15)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman  Allen,  S.  W.  Ward,  C.  Pratt, 
J.  B.  Abbot.  (16)  Norman  Allen,  J.  B.  Abbot.  (17)  E.  Di 
Ladd,  Norman  Alljeoi,  S.  N.  Wood,  C.  S.  Prart,  J.  B.  Abboti 
(18)  C.  W.  BabcojflL  J-  b.  Abbot.  (LS)  C.  W.  Babcock,  S. 
N.  Wood,  C.  S.  Pratt,  J.  B.  Abbot.  (20)  E.  D.  La'dd,  Nor¬ 
man  Allen,  C.  VV.  Babcock,  Lyman  Allen,  J.  M.  Banks. 
(21)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman  Allen,  Lyman  Allen.  (22)  Lyman 
Allen,  E.  D.  Ladd.  (23)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Ira  W.  Ackley. 

(24)  E.  D.  Ladd,  C.  W.  Babcock,  Lyman  Allen,  13.  N.  Wood, 
N.’  B.  Blanton,  John  Doy,  J.  Davidson,  Charles  Robinson. 

(25)  E.  D.  Ladd,  C.  W.  Babcock,  Lyman  Allen,  S.  N.  W ood, 
N.  B.  Blanton,  J.  Davidson,  Dr.  John  Doy.  (26)  E.  D.  Ladd, 
C.  Robinson,  A.  B.  Wade,  J.  Whitlock,  J.  M.  Banks,  H.  W. 
Buckley.  (27)  G.  W.  Deitzler. 
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window  again.(28)  They  said  they  intended  to  vote 
first,  and  after  they  had  got  through  the  others  could 
vote. (29)  Some  of  them  claimed  a  right  to  vote 
under  the  organic  act,  from  the  fact  that  their  mere 
presence  in  the  Territory  constituted  them  residents, 
though  they  were  from  Missouri,  and  had  homes  in 
Missouri. (30)  Others  said  they  had  a  right  to  vote 
because  Kansas  belonged  to  Missouri,  and  people 
from  the  East  had  no  right  to  settle  in  the  Territory 
and  vote  there.(31) 

They  said  they  came  to  the  Territory  to  elect  a 
legislature  to  suit  themselves,  ns  the  people  of  the 
Territory  and  persons  from  the  East  and  the  North 
wanted  to  elect  a  legislature  that  would  not  suit 
them. (32)  They  said  they  had  a  right  to  make 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  because  the  people  of  the  North 
had  sent  persons  out  to.  make  it  a  free  State.  (33) 
Some  claimed  that  they  had  heard  that  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  had  sent  men  out  to  be  at  the  election, 
and  they  came  to  offset  their  votes  ;  but  the  most  of 
them  made  no  such  claim.  Col.  Young  said  he 
wanted  the  citizens  to  vote,  in  order  to  give  the 
election  some  show  of  fairness. (34.) 

The  Missourians  said  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
if  the  citizens  did  not  interfere  with  their  voting  ; 
but  they  were  determined  to  vote  peaceably,  if  they 
could,  but  vote  any  how. (35)  They  said  each  one 
of  them  was  prepared  for  eight  rounds  without  load¬ 
ing,  and  would  go  to  the  ninth  round  with  the 
butcher-knife. (36)  Some  of  them  said  that  by  voting 
in  the  Territory  they  would  deprive  themselves  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  Missouri  for  twelve  months  after¬ 
wards. (Sf) 

The  Missourians  began  to  leave  the  afternoon  of 
the  day  of  election,  though  some  did  not  go  home 
until  the  next  morning. (38)  In  many  cases,  when 
a  wagon-load  voted  tney  immediately  started  for 
home. (39)  On  their  way  home  they  said  that  if 
Governor  Reeder  did  not  sanction  the  election  they 
would  hang  him. (40) 

The  citizens  of  the  town  of  Lawrence,  as  a  general 
thing,  were  not  armed  on  the  day  of  election,  though 
some  had  revolvers,  but  not  exposed  as  were  the 
arms  of  the  Missourians. (41 )  They  kept  a  guard 
about  the  town  the  night  after  the  election,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  threats  of  the  Missourians,  in  order  to 
protect  it. (42) 

The  pro-slavery  men  of  the  district  attended  the 
nominating  conventions  of  the  free-State  men,  and 
voted  for,  and  secured  the  nominations  of,  the  men 
they  considered  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  free-State 
party,  in  order  to  cause  dissension  in  that  party. 
(43.) 

Quite  a  number  of  settlers  came  into  the  district 
before  the  day  of  election,  and  after  the  census  was 
taken. (44)  According  to  the  census  returns,  there 
were  then  in  the  district  369  legal  voters.  Of  those 
whose  names  are  on  the  census  returns,  177  are  to 
be  found  on  the  poll-books  of  the  30th  of  March, 
1855.  Messrs.  Ladd,  Babcock,  and  Pratt  testify  to 
fifty-five  names  on  the  poll-books  of  persons  they 
knew  to  have  settled  in  the  district  after  the  census 
was  taken,  and  before  the  election.  A  number  of 

(28)  S.  N.  Wood,  Ira  W.  Ackley.  (29)  J.  Davidson. 
(30)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman  Allen,  Lyman  Allen.  (31)  W.  B. 
Hornsby,  <J.  W.  Babcock,  C.  RobinscM.  (32)  William 
Yates,  Thomas  Hopkins,  Ira  W.  AckleyP  (33)  Lyman  Al¬ 
len,  J.  Davidson.  (34)  Norman  Allen.  (35)  Norman  Allen, 
Lyman  Allen,  C.  W.  Babcock,  S.  N.  Wood,  E.  Chapman, 
Thomas  Hopkins.  (34)  Jcurdan  Davidson.  (37)  J.  B.  Ab¬ 
bot.  (38)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman  Allen,  William  Yates,  W. 

B.  Hornsby,  G.  W.  Deitzler,  C.  W.  Babcock,  C.  Robinson, 
E.  Chapman,  Lyman  Allen,  Jourdan  Davidson.  (89)  S.  N. 
Wood.  (40)  Ganis  Jenkins.  (41)  E.  D.  Ladd.  (42)  E.  D. 
Ladd.  (43.)  A.  B.  Wade  (44)  E.  D.  Ladd,  Norman  Allen, 

C.  W.  Babcock,  Charles  Robinson,  Lyman  Allen,  J.  M. 
Brooks. 


persons  came  into  the  Territory  in  March  before  the 
election,  from  the  northern  and  eastern  States,  in¬ 
tending  to  settle,  who  were  in  Lawrence  on  the  day 
of  election.  At  that  time  many  of  them  bad  selected 
no  claims,  and  had  no  fixed  place  of  residence.  Such 
were  not  entitled  to  vote.  Many  of  them  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  country.  Others  were  disap¬ 
pointed  at  its  political  condition,  and  in  the  price 
and  demand  for  labor,  and  returned.  Whether  any 
such  voted  at  the  election,  is  not  clearly  shown ;  but 
from  the  proof,  it  is  probable  that  in  the  latter  part 
«f  the  day,  after  the  great  body  of  Missourians  had 
voted,  some  did  go  to  the  polls.  The  number  wa3 
not  over  fifty.  These  voted  the  free-State  ticket. 
The  whole  number  of  names  appearing  upon  the 
poll-lists  is  1,034.  After  full  examination,  we  are 
satisfied  that  not  over  232  of  these  were  legal  voters', 
and  802  were  non-residents  and  illegal  voters.  This 
district  is  strongly  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free 
State,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  free-State  can¬ 
didates  for  the  legislature  would  have  been  elected 
by  large  majorities  if  none  but  the  actual  settlers 
had  voted.  At  the  preceding  election  in  November, 
1854,  where  none  but  legal  votes  were  polled,  Gene¬ 
ral  W  hitfield,  who  received  the  full  strength  of  the 
pro-slavery  party,  (45)  got  but  forty-six  votes. 

Second  District. — Bloomington. 

On  the  morning  of  election  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  governor  appeared  and  opened  the  polls. 
Their  names  were  Harrison  Burson,  Nathaniel  Ram¬ 
say,  and  Mr.  Ellison.  The  Missourians  began  to 
come  in  early  in  the  morning,  some  500  or  600  of 
them  in  wagons  and  carriages,  and  on  horseback, 
under  the  lead  of  Samuel  J.  Jones,  then  postmaster 
•of  Westport,  Missouri;  Claiborne  F.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  Steeley,  of  Independence,  Missouri.  They  were 
armed  with  double-barreled  guns,  rifles,  bowie- 
knives,  and  pistols,  and  had  flags  hoisted. (1)  Thoy 
held  sort  of  an  informal  election  off  at  one  side,  at 
first  for  governor  of  Kansas  Territory,  and  shortly 
afterwards  announced  Thomas  Johnson,  of  Shawnee 
Mission,  elected  governor.(2)  The  polls  had  been 
opened  but  a  short  time,  when  Mr.  Jones  marched 
with  the  crowd  up  to  the  window  and  demanded 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  vote,-  without  swear¬ 
ing  as  to  their  residence.(3)  After  some  noisy  and 
threatening  talk,  Claiborne  F.  Johnson  addressed 
the  crowd,  saying  they  had  come  there  to  vote ;  that 
they  had  a  right  to  vote  if  they  had  been  there  but 
five  minutes,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  go  home 
without  voting  ;  which  was  received  with  eheers.(4) 
Jackson  then  called  upon  them  to  form  into  little 
bands  of  15  or  20,  which  they  did, (5)  and  went  to 
an  ox  wagon  filled  with  guns,  which  were  distribu¬ 
ted  among  them.(6)  and  proceeded  to  load  some  of 
them  on  the  ground.(7) 

In  pursuance  of  Jackson’s  request,  they  tied  white 
tape  or  ribbons  in  their  button-holes,  so  as  to  distin¬ 
guish  them  from  the  “  abolitionists. ”( 8)  They  again 
demanded  that  the  judges  should  resign  ;  and  upon 
their  refusing  to  do  so,  smashed  in  the  window,  sash 
and  all,  and  presented  their  pistols  and  guns  to  them, 
threatening  to  shoot  them. (9)  Some  one  on  the 
outside  cried  out  to  them  not  to  shoot,  as  there  were 
pro-slavery  men  in  the  house  with  the  judges. (10) 

(45)  James  Whitlock.  (1)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay.  James 
M.  Dunn,  Andrew  White,  Dr.  E.  G.  Macey,  11.  Muzzy,  Wm. 
Jessee,  John  A.  Wakefield.  (2)  E.  G.  Macey.  (3)  H.  Bur¬ 
son,  N.  Ramsay,  J.  M.  Dunn,  A.  White,  E.  G.  Macey,  H. 
Muzzy,  Wm.  Jessee,  John  A.  Wakefield.  (4)  J.  M.  Dunn, 
A.  Wnite,  E.  G.  Macey,  J.  A.  Wakefield.  (5)  E.G.  Macey, 
j  A.  Wakefield.  (6)  J.  M.  Dunn,  J.  C.  Dunn,  A.  White. 
(7)'  e.  G.  Macey.  (8)  J.  M.  Dunn,  J.  N.  Mace,  A.  Wh-ite, 
E.  G.  Macey,  J.  A.  Wakefield.  (9)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay. 
(10)  J.  C.  Dunn. 
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They  then  put  a  pry  under  the  corner  of  the  house, 
which  was  a  log-house,  and  lifted  it  up  a  few  inches 
and  let  it  tall  again,  (11)  but  desisted  upon  being  told 
there  were  pro-slavery  men  in  the  house.  During 
this  time  the  crowd  repeatedly  demanded  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  vote  without  being  sworn,  and  Mr.  Ellison, 
one  of  the  judges,  expressed  himself  willing,  but  the 
other  two  judges  refused ;( 12)  thereupon  a  body  of 
men,  headed  by  sheriff  Jones,  rushed  into,  the  judge’s 
room  with  cocked  pistols  and  drawn  bowie-knives  in 
their  hands,  and  approached  Burson  and  Ramsay. 
(13)  Jones  pulled  out  his  watch  and  said  he  would 
give  them  five  minutes  to  resign  in,  or  die. (14) 
When  the  five  minutes  had  expired  and  the  judges 
did  not  resign,  Jones  said  be  would  give  then  an¬ 
other  minute'and  no  more. (15)  Ellison  told  his  as¬ 
sociates  that  if  they  did  not  resign  there  would  be 
one  hundred  shots  fired  in  the  room  in  less  than  fif¬ 
teen  minutes, (16)  and  then  snatching  up  the  ballot- 
box  ran  out  into  the  crowd,  holding  up  the  ballqt-box 
and  hurrahing  for  Missouri. (17)  About  that  time 
Burson  and  Ramsay  were  called  out  by  their  friends, 
and  not  suffered  to  return. (18)  As  Mr.  Burson  went 
out  he  put  the  ballot-poll  books  in  his  pocket  and 
took  them  with  him,  (19)  and  as  he  was  going  out 
Jones  snatched  some  papers  away  from  him,  (20)  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  out  himself,  holding  them 
up,  crying,  “  Hurrah  for  Missouri (21)  After  he 
discovered  they  were  not  the  poll-books,  he  took  a 
party  of  men  with  him  and  started  off  to  take  the 
poll-books  from  Burson. (22)  When  Mr.  Burson  saw 
them  coming,  he  gave  the  books  to  Mr.  Umberger 
and  told  him  to  start  off  in  another  direction,  so  as 
to  mislead  Jones  and  his  party. (23)  Jones  and  his 
party  caught  Mr.  Umberger,  took  the  poll-books 
away  from  him,  and  Jones  took  him  up  behind  him, 
on  a  horse  and  carried  him  back  a  prisoner. (24) 
After  Jones  and  his  party  had  taken  Umberger  back, 
they  went  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Ramsay  and  took 
Judge  John  A.  Wakefield  prisoner,  and  carried  him 
to  the  place  of  election, (25)  and  made  him  get  up  on 
a  wagon  and  there  make  a  speech ;  after  which  they 
put  a  white  ribbon  in  his  button-hole  and  let  him 
go. (26)  They  then  chose  two  new  judges  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  the  election.  (27)  They  also  threatened 
to  kill  the  judges  if  they  did  not  receive  their  votes 
without  swearing  them,  or  else  resign. (28)  They 
said  no  man  should  vote  who  would  submit  to  be 
sworn ;  that  they  would  kill  any  man  who  would 
offer  to  do  so.  “  Shoot  him  “  Cut  his  guts  out,” 
&c.(29)  They  said  no  man  should  vote  this  day 
unless  he  voted  an  open  ticket,  and  was  all  right  on 
the  goose ; (30)  and  that  if  they  could  not  vote  by 
fair  means,  they  would  by  foul  means. (31)  They 
said  they  had  as  much  right  to  vote  if  they  had  been 
in  the  Territory  tw©  minutes  as  if  they  had  been 
there  two  years,  and  they  would  vote.(32)  Some  of 
the  citizens  who  were  about  the  window,  but  had 
not  voted  when  the  crowd  of  Missourians  marched 

(11)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay,  J.  N.  Mace,  J.  C.  Dunn.,  A. 
White,  E.  G.  Macey,  H.  Muzzy,  S.  Jones,  J.  A.  Wakefield. 
(12)  J.  C.  Dunn.  (13)  Harrison  Burson.  N.  Ramsay.  (14)  H. 
Burson.  N.  Ramsay,  J.  C.  Dunn,  H.  Muzzy,  Wm.  Jessee. 
(15)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay,  H.  Muzzy.  (16)  H.  Burson, 
N.  Ramsay.  J.  W.  Mace,  H.  Muzzy.  W.  Jessee,  S.  Jones,  J. 
A.  Wakefield.  (17)  II.  Burson.  J.  C.  Dunn.  (18)  H.  Bur¬ 
son,  N.  RamsaV,  J.  C.  Dunn,  A.  White,  H.  Muzzy,  Wm. 
Jessee.  (19)  H.  Burson,  J.  C.  Dunn.  (20)  H.  Burson. 

(21)  H.  Burson,  J.  M.  Dunn,  E.  G.  Macey,  Wm.  Jessee. 

(22)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay.  (23)  H.  Burson,  A.  White, 
G.  W.  Umberger,  Wm.  Jessee.  (24)  H.  Burson.  N.  Ram¬ 
say,  A.  White)"  E.  G.  Macey,  G.  W.  Umhepser,  Wm.  Jessee, 
J.  A.  Wakefield.  (25)  N.  Ramsay,  J.  M.  Dunn,  A.  White, 
E.  G.  Macey,  G.  W.  Umberger,  Wm.  Jessee,  .1.  A.  Wake¬ 
field.  (26)  E.  G.  Macey,  G.  W.  Umberger,  J.  A.  Wakefield. 
(27)  T.  Lahy.  (28)  J.  C.  Dunn,  Wm.  Jessee,  S.  Jones. 
(29)  H.  Burson,  N.  Ramsay,  J.  M.  Dunn,  J.  X.  Mace,  A. 
White,  E.  G.  Macey,  W.  Jessee.  (30)  N.  Ramsay.  (31)  H. 
Burson,  N.  Ramsay,  J.  M.  Dunn.  (32)  J.  M.  Dunn. 


up  there,  upon  attempting  to  vote  were  driven  back 
by  the  mob,  or  driven  off.(33)  One  of  them,  Mr.  I. 
M.  Mace,  was  asked  if  he  would  take  the  oath ;  and 
upon  his  replying  that  he  would  if  the  judges  re¬ 
quired  it,  he  was  dragged  through  the  crowd  away 
from  the  polls,  amid  cries  of  “kill  the  damned  nig¬ 
ger-thief,”  “cut  his  throat,”  “tear  his  heart  out” 
&c.  After  they  got  him  to  the  outside  of  the  crowd, 
they  stood  around  him  with  cocked  revolvers  and 
drawn  bowie-knives  ;  one  man  putting  a  knife  to  his 
breast  so  that  it  touched  him ;  another  holding  a 
cocked  pistol  to  his  ear,  while  another  struck  at  lum 
with  a  club. (34) 

The  Missourians  said  they  had  a  right  to  vote,  it 
they  had  been  in  the  Territory  but  five  minutes. (35) 
Some  said  they  had  been  hired  to  come  there  and 
vote,  and  gpt  a  dollar  a  day,  and  by  God  they  would 
vote  or  die  there. (36) 

They  said  the  30th  day  of  March  was  an  important 
day,  as  Kansas  would  be  made  a  slave  State  on  that 
day. (37)  They  began  to  leave  in  the  direction  of 
Missouri  in  the  afternoon,  after  they  had  voted, (38) 
leaving  some  thirty  or  forty  around  the  house  where 
the  election  was  held,  to  guard  the  polls^  till  after 
the  election  was  over. (39)  The  citizens  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  were  not  armed,  except  those  who  took  part 
in  the  mob,  (40)  and  a  large  portion  of  them  did  not 
vote. (41)  Three  hundred  and  forty-one  votes  were 
polled  there  that  day,  of  which  but  some  thirty  were 
citizens. (42)  A  protest  against  the  election  was  got 
up  and  sent  to  the  governor. (43)  The  returns  ol 
'the  election  made  to  the  governor  were  lost  by  the 
committee  of  elections  of  the  legislature  at  Pawnee. 
(44) 

The  duplicate  returns  left  in  the  ballot-box  were 
taken  by  F.  E.  Lahy,  one  of  the  judges  elected  by 
the  Missourians,  and  were  either  lost  or  destroyed  in 
his  house, (45)  so  that  your  committee  have  been 
unable  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  poll- 
lists  and  census  returns  of  this  district.  .  The  testi¬ 
mony  is  uniform,  that  not  over  thirty  of  those  whe 
voted  there  that  day  were  entitled  to  vote,  leaving 
311  illegal  votes.  We  are  satisfied,  from  the  testi¬ 
mony,  that  had  the  actual  settlers  alone  \oted,  the 
free-State  candidates  would  have  been  elected  by  a 
handsome  majority. 

Third  District. —  Tecumseh. 

On  the  28th  of  March,  persons  from  Clay,  Jackson, 
and  Howard  counties,  Missouri,  began  to  come  into 
Tecumseh  in  wagons,  carriages,  and  on  horseback, 
armed  with  guns,  bowie-knives  and  revolvers,  and 
with  tents,  and  camped  close  by  the  town,  and^  con¬ 
tinued  coming  in  and  camping  until  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion^  1)  The  night  before  the  election,  200  men 
were  sent  for  from  the  camp  of  the  Missourians  at 
Lawrence. (2)  On  the  morning  of  the  election,  be¬ 
fore  the  polls  were  opened,  some  300  or  400  Missou¬ 
rians  and  others  collected  in  the  yard  about  the  house 
of  Thomas  Stinson,  where  the  election  was  to  be 
held,  armed  with  bowie-knives,  revolvers,  and  clubs. 
(3)  ’  They  said  they  came  to  vote  and  whip  the 
damned  Yankees,  and  would  vote  without  being 
sworn. (4)  Some  said  they  came  to  have  a  fight,  and 
wanted  one.(5)  ♦ 

(33)  H.  Barsen,  N.  Ramsay,  Wm.  Jessee,  I.  N.  Mace. 
(34)  X.  N.  Mace,  H.  Muzzy.  (35)  J.  M.  Dunn,  A.  White,  . 
E.  G.  Macey,  J.  A.  Wakefield.  (36)  J.  M.  Dunn,  J.  C- 
Dunn,  A.  White.  (37)  N.  Ramsay.  (38)  J.  C.  Dunn,  A. 
White.  (39)  A.  White.  (40)  H.  Burson.  (41)  H.  Burson, 
I.  N.  Mace,  H.  Muzzy,  Wm.  Jessee,  J.  A.  Wakefield. 
(42)  H.  Burson.  (43)  S.  Jones,  J.  A.  Wukcfield.  (44)  Dan¬ 
iel  Woodson.  (45)  F.  E.  Lahy.  (1)  W.  A.  M.  Vaughan, 
M.  J.  Mitchell,  John  Long.  (2)  H.  B.  Burgess.  (3)  Rev. 
H.  B.  Burgess,  Charles  Jourdan,  James  Hickey,  Lewis  O. 
Wilmarth,  D.  H.  Horne,  J.  M.  Merriarn,  W.  R.  Boggs,  W. 
A.  M.  Vaughan.  (4)  John  Long,  L.  O.  Wilmarth,  George 
Holmes.  (5)  L.  0.  W ilmarth 
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Colonel  Samuel  H.  Woodson,  of  Independence, 
Missouri,  was  in  the  room  of  the  judges  when  they 
arrived,  preparing  poll-books  and  tally-lists,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  during  the  attempts  to  organize. (6) — • 
The  room  of  the  judges  was  also  filled  by  many  of 
these  strangers. (7)  The  judges  could  not  agree  con¬ 
cerning  the  oath  to  be  taken  by  themselves,  and  the 
oath  to  be  administered  by  the  voters;  Mr.  Burgess 
desiring  to  administer  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  other  two  judges  opposing  it.(8) 
During  the  discussion  between  the  judges,  which 
lasted  for  some  time,  the  crowd  outside  became  ex¬ 
cited  and  noisy,  threatening  and  cursing  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  the  free-State  judge. (9)  Persons  were  sent  at 
different  times  by  the  crowd  outside  into  the  room 
where  the  judges  Were  with  threatening  messages, 
especially  against  Mr.  Burgess,  and  at  last  ten.  min¬ 
utes  were  given  them  to  organize  in  or  leave;  and, 
as  the  time  passed,  persons  outside  would  call  out 
the  number  of  minutes  left,  with  threats  against 
Burgess  if  he  did  not  agree  to  organize.(lO)  At  the 
end  of  that  time  the  judges,  not  being  able  to  or¬ 
ganize,  left  the  room,  and  the  crowd  proceeded  to 
elect  new  judges  and  carry,  on  the  election. (11) 

The  free-State  men  generally  left  the  ground  with¬ 
out  voting,  stating  that  there  was  no  use  in  their 
voting  there. (12)  The  polls  were  so  crowded  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  part  of  the  day  that  the  citizens  could 
not  get  up  to  the  window  t6  vote. (13)  Threats 
were  made  against  the  free-State  men. (14)  In  the 
afternoon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpatrick  was  attacked  and 
driven  off  by  the  mob.  (15)  A  man,  by  some  called 
“Texas,”  made  a  speech  to  the  crowd,  urging  them 
to  vote,  and  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  the  polls 
were  closed,  for  fear  the  “abolitionists”  would  come 
there  in  the  afternoon  and  overpower  them,  and 
thus  they  would  lose  all  their  troub!e.(16) 

For  making  an  affidavit  in  a  protest  against  this 
election,  setting  forth  the  facts,  Mr.  Burgess  was  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  grand  jury  for  perjury  ;  which  indict¬ 
ment  was  found  more  than  fifteen  months  ago,  and 
is  still  pending,  Mr.  Burgess  never  having  been  in¬ 
formed  who  his  accuser  was,  or  what  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  against  him.(l7) 

A  large  majority,  four  to  one,  of  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers  of  that  district  were  free-State  men,  (18)  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  if  none  but  the 
actual  settlers  of  the  district  had  voted  at  that  elec¬ 
tion  the  free-State  candidates  would  have  been  elect¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  legal  voters  in  the  district,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  returns,  were  101.  The  total 
number  of  votes  cast  were  372,  and  of  these  but  32 
are  on  the  census  returns ;  and,  from  the  testimony 
and  records,  we  are  satisfied  that  not  over  forty. le¬ 
gal  votes  were  cast  at  that  election. 

Fourth  District. 

A  body  of  armed  Missourians  came  into  the  dis¬ 
trict  previous  to  the  election,  and  camped  there.  (1) 
Before  the  time  arrived  for  opening  the  polls,  the 
Missourians  went  to  another  than  the  house  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  election,  arid  one  of  the  judges  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor  and  two  chosen  by  the  Mis¬ 
sourians  proceeded  to  open  the  polls  and  carry  on 
the  election. (2)  The  Missourians  said  that  none  but 
pro-slavery  men  should  vote,  and  threatened  to  shoot 
any  free-State  men  who  would  come  up  to  vote. (3) 

(5)  Rev.  H.  B.  Burgess,  John  Long,  George  Holmes.  (7)  H. 
B  Burgess.  (9)  H.  B.  Burgess,  George  Holmes.  (9)  H.  B. 
Burgess,  John  Long,  D.  H.  Horne.  (10)  H.  B.  Burgess, 
Charles  Jourclan,  D.  H.  Horne.  (II)  H.  B.  Burgess.  Chas. 
Jour  dan.  J.  M.  Merriam,  George  Holmes.  (12)  H.  B.  Bur¬ 
gess,  C.  Jourdan,  J.  M.  Merriam.  (13)  L.  O.  VVilmarth. 
(14)  C.  Jourdan.  (15)  John  Long.  (16)  Charles  Jourdan, 
James  Hickey,  D.  H.  Horne.  (17)  H.  B.  Burgess.  (18)  H. 
B.  Burgess.  (1)  Perry  Fuller,  Peter  Bassinger.  (2)  Perry 
y«ilf.;r3  Wm,  Moore,  J.  F.  Javens.  (3)  J.  F.  Javens. 


Mr.  Mockbee,  one  of  the  judges  elected  by  the  Mis¬ 
sourians,  had  a  store  near  the  boundary  fixed  by  the 
proclamation  of  the  governor,  while  he  cultivated  a 
farm  in  Missouri,  where  his  family  lived,  (4)  and 
while  his  legal  residence  is  there,  and  is  now. 

The  Missourians  also  held  a  side  election  for  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Territory,  voting  for  Thomas  Johnson, 
of  Shawnee  Mission. (5)  The  free-State  men  finding 
the  polls  under  the  control  of  non-residents,  refused 
to  vote  and  did  not  vote. (6)  They  constituted  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  of  the  actual  settlers. ( 7)  A  protest, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  residents  of  the  district, 
was  sent  to  the  governor. (8)  The  whole  number  of 
voters  in  this  district.,  according  to  the  census  re¬ 
turns,  were  4  f ;  the  number  of  votes  cast  were  80,  of 
whom  but  15  were*residents.  The  number  of  resi¬ 
dents  whose  names  are  on  the  census  rolls,  who  did 
not  vote,  were  32. 

Fifth  District. 


For  soma  days  prior  to  the  election,  companies  of 
men  were  organized  in  Jackson,  Cass,  and  Clay 
counties,  Missouri,  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  the 
Territory  and  voting  in  the  fifth  district. ( 1 )  The 
day  previous  to  the  election,  some  400  or  500  Mis¬ 
sourians,  armed  with  guns,  pistols,  and  knives,  came 
into  the  Territory  and  camped  at  Bull  creek,  and  on 
the  Pottawatomie  creek. (2) 

On  the  evening  before  the  election,  Judge  Hamilton, 
of  the  Cass  county  court,  Mo.,  came  from  the  Potta¬ 
watomie  Creek  camp  to  Bull  Creek  camp  for  60  more 
Missourians  as  they  had  not  enough  there  to  render 
the  election  certain,  and  they  went  down  there  with 
him. (.3) 

On  the  evening  before  the  election,  Dr.  B.  C.  West- 
fall  was  selected  to  act  as  one  ot  the  judges  of  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  Bull  Creek  precinct,  in  place  of  one  of 
the  judges  appointed  by  the  governor,  who,  it  was 
said,  would  not  be  there  the  next  day. (4)  Dr.  West- 
fall  was  at  that  time  a  cittzen  of  Jackson  county, 
Missouri. (5)  On  the  morning  of  the  election  the 
polls  for  Bull  Creek  precinct  were  opened,  and, 
without  swearing  the  judges,  they  proceeded  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  votes  of  all  who  offered  to  vote.  For  the 
sake  of  appearances,  the  judges  would  get  some  one 
to  come  to  the  window  and  offer  to  vote,  and  when 
asked  to  be  sworn  he  would  pretend  to  get  angry 
at  the  judges,  and  would  go  away,  and  his  name 
would  be  put  down  as  having  offered  to  vote,  but 
“  rejected,  refusing  to  be  sworn.”  This  arrangement 
was  made  previously,  and  was  perfectly  understood 
by  the  judges.(6)  But  few  of  the  residents  of  the 
district  were  present  at  the  election,  and  only  13  vo* 
ted,(7)  The  number  of  votes  cast  in  the  precinct 
was  393.  One  Missourian  voted  for  himself,  and 
then  voted  for  his  little  son  but  10  or  11  years  old. 
(8)  Colonel  Coffee,  Henry  Younger,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
kens,  who  were  voted  for  and  elected  to  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  were  residents  of  Missouri  at  that,  time. (9) 

After  the  polls  were  closed  the  returns  were  made 
out,  and  a  man  claiming  to  be  a  magistrate  certified 
on  them  that  he  bad  sworn  the  judges  of  election  be¬ 
fore  opening  the  polls.(lO) 

In  the  Pottawatomie  precinct  the  Missourians  at¬ 
tended  the  election,  and  after  threatening  Mr.  Chest¬ 
nut,  the  only  judge  present  appointed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  to  induce  him  to  resign,  they  proceeded  to 


(4)  Wm.  Moore,  J.  F.  Javens,  Thos.  Mockbee.  (5)  Perry 
Fuller  Wm.  Moore.  (6)  J.  F.  Javens,  Thomas  Mockbee. 
(7)  Perry  Fuller,  W.  Moore,  J.  F.  Javens.  (8)  Perry  Ful¬ 
ler  J  F  Javens.  (1)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall,  Joseph  M.  Gear¬ 
hart  ’  (2)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall,  Jesse  W.  Wilson,  J.  M.  Gear¬ 
hart  (3)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall.  (4)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall.  (5) 
Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall,  J.  W.  Wilson.  (6)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall. 
(7)  J.  W.  Wilson.  (8)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall.  (9)  Dr.  B.  C. 
Westfall,  J.  M.  Geaihart.  (10)  Dr.  B.  C.  Westfall. 
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elect  two  other  judges,  one  a  Missourian  and  the 
other  a  resident  of  another  precinct  of  that  district. 
The  polls  were  then  opened,  and  all  the  Missourians 
were  allowed  to  vote  without  being  sworn.  After 
the  polls  were  closed,  and  the  returns  made  out  for 
the  signatures  of  the  judges,  Mr.  Chestnut  refused 
to  sign  them,  as  he  did  not  consider  them  correct  re¬ 
turns  of  legal  voters.  Colonel  Coffee,  a  resident  of 
Missouri,  but  elected  to  the  Kansas  legislature  from 
that  district  at  that  election,  endeavored,  with  Oth¬ 
ers,  to  induce  Mr.  Chestnut  by  threats  to  sign  the 
return,  which  he  refused  to  do,  and  left  the  house. 
On  his  way  home  he  was  fired  at  by  some  Missouri¬ 
ans,  though  not  injured.(ll)  There  were  three  ille¬ 
gal  to  one  legal  vote  given  there  that  day. (12) 

At  the  Big  Sugar  precinct,  the  judges  appointed 
by  the  governor  met  at  the  time  appointed,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  open  the  polls  after  being  duly  sworn. — 
After  a  few  votes  had  been  received,  a  party  of  Mis¬ 
sourians  came  into  the  yard  of  the  house  where  the 
election  was  held,  and  unloading  a  wagon  filled 
with  arms,  stacked  their  guns  in  the  yard,  and  came 
up  to  the  window  and  demanded  to  be  allowed  to 
vote.  Two  of  the  judges  decided  to  receive  their 
votes;  whereupon  the  third  judge,  Mr.  J.  M.  Arthur, 
resigned,  and  another  was  chosen  in  his  place.  Col. 
Young,  a  citizen,  of  Missouri,  but  a  candidate  for  and 
elected  to  the  Territorial  council,  was  present,  and 
voted  in' this  precinct.  He  claimed  that  all  Missou¬ 
rians  who  were  present  on  the  day  of  election  were 
entitled  to  vote.  But  30  or  40  of  the  citizens  of  the 
precinct  were  present,  any  many  of  them  did  not 
vote. (13) 

At  the  Little  Sugar  precinct  the  election  seemed  to 
have  been  conducted  fairly,  and  there  a  free-State 
majority  was  polled.(14)  From  the  testimony  the 
whole  district  appears  to  have  been  largely  free- 
State;  and  had  none  but  actual  settlers  voted,  the 
free-State  candidates  would  have  been  elected  by  a 
large  majority. 

From  a  careful  examination  of  the  testimony  and 
the  records,  we  find  that  from  200  to  225  legal  votes 
were  polled  out  of  885 — the  total  number  given  in 
the  four  precincts  of  that  district.  Of  the  legal  votes 
cast  the  free-State  candidates  received  152. 

Sixth  District. — Fort  Scott. 

A  company  of  citizens  of  Missouri,  mostly  of  Bates 
county,  came  into  this  district  the  day  before  the 
election,  some  camping,  and  others  putting  up  at 
the  public  house.(l)  They  numbered  from  100  to 
200,(2)  and  came  in  wagons  and  on  horseback, 
carrying  their  provisions  and  tents  with  them,  and 
were  generally^  armed  with  pistols.  They  declared 
their  purpose  to  vote,  and  claimed  the  right  to  do 
so.  They  went  to  the  polls,  generally,  in  small 
bodies,  with  tickets  in  their  hands,  and  many,  if  not 
all,' voted.  In  some  places  they  declared  they  had 
voted,  and  gave  their  reasons  for  so  doing.  Mr. 
Anderson,  a  pro-slavery  candidate  for  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  endeavored  to  dissuade  the  non-residents  from 
voting,  because  he  did  not  wish  the  election  contes¬ 
ted.^)  This  person,  however,  insisted  upon  voting, 
and  upon  his  right  to  vote,  and  did  so.  No  one  wTas 
challenged  or  sworn,  and  all  voted  who  desired  to. 
Out  of  350  votes  cast  not  over  100  were  legal,  and 
but  64  of  these  are  found  in  the  census  taken  one 
month  before  by  Mr.  Barber,  the  candidate  for  coun¬ 
cil.  Many  of  the  free-State  men  did  not  vote;  but 
your  committee  are  satisfied  that  of  the  legal  votes 
cast  the  pro-slavery  candidates  received  a  majority. 

(11)  William  Chestnut.  (12)  William  Chestnut.  (13) 
James  McArthur.  (14)  S.  W.  Bouton.  (1)  John  Hamilton. 
(2)  John  Hamilton,  E.  B.  Cook,  F.  B.  Arnett.  (3)  Joseph 
C.  Anderson. 


Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  these  candidates,  was  an  un¬ 
married  man,  who  came  into  the  district  from  Mis¬ 
souri  a  few  days  before  the  election,  and  boarded  at 
the  public  hotise  until  the  day  after  the  election. — 
He  then  took  with  him  the  poll-lists,  and  aid'  not 
return  to  Fort  Scott  until  the  occasion  of  a  barba- 
;  cue,  the  week  before  the  election  of  October  1,  1855. 

|  He  voted  at  that  election,  and  after  it  left,  and  has 
l  not  since  been  in  the  district.  S.  A.  Williams,  the 
|  other  pro-slavery  candidate,  at  the  time  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  had  a  claim  in  the  Territory,  but  his  legal  resi¬ 
dence  was  not  there  until  after  the  election. 

Seventh  District. 

From  200  to  300  men  from  the  State  of  Missouri 
came,  in  wagons  or  on  horseback,  to  the  election 
ground  at  Switzers  Creek,  in  the  second  district, 
and  encamped  near  the  polls,  on  the  day  preceding 
the  election.  They  were  armed  with  pistols  and  oth¬ 
er  weapons,  and  declared  their  purpose  to  vote,  in 
order  to  secure  the  election  of  pro-slavery  members. 
They  said  they  were  disappointed  in  not  finding 
more  Yankees  there,  and  that  they  had  brought 
more  men  than  were  necessary  to  counterbalance 
their  vote.  A  number  of  them  wore  badges  of  blue 
ribbon,  with  a  motto,  and  the  company  were  under 
the  direction  of  leaders.  They  declared  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  conduct  themselves  peacefully,  unless  the  res¬ 
idents  of  the  Territory  attempted  to  stop  them  from 
voting.  Two  of  the  judges  of  election  appointed,  by 
Governor  Reeder  refused  to  serve,  whereupon  two* 
others  were  appointed  in  their  stead  by  the  crowd  of 
Missourians  who  surrounded  the  polls.  The  newly 
appointed  judges  refused  to  take  the  oath  prescribed 
by  Governor  Reeder,  but  made  one  to  suit  them¬ 
selves.  Andrew  Johnson  requested  the  voters  to 
swear  if  he  had  a  claim  in  the  Territory,  and  if  he 
bad  voted  in  another  district.  The  judges  did  not 
take  the  oath  prescribed,  but  were  sworn  to  receive 
all  legal  votes.  The  Missourians  voted  without  be¬ 
ing  sworn  ;  they  supported  H.  J.  Stickler  for  council 
and  M.  W.  McGee  for  representative ;  they  left  the 
evening  of  election;  some  of  them  started  on  horse¬ 
back  for  Lawrence,  as  they  said  they  could  be  there 
before  night,  and  all  returned  the  way  they  came. — 
The  census  list  shows  53  legal  voters  in  me  district, 
253  votes  were  cast;  of  these  25  were  residents,  IT  of 
whom  were  in  the  district  when  the  census  was  ta- 
ken.(l)  Some  of  the  residents  present  at  the  polls 
did  not  vote,  declaring  it  useless.*  Candidates  de¬ 
clined  to  run  on  the  free-State  ticket,  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  so  unequal  a  con¬ 
test,  it  being  known  that  a  great  many  are  coming 
up  from  Missouri  to  vote. (2)  Nearly  all  the  settlers 
were  free-State  men,  and  23  of  the  25  legal  votes 
given  were  cast  for  the  only  free-State  candidate 
running.  Mobillon  McGee,  who  was  declared  elect¬ 
ed  representative,  had  a  claim — a  saw-mill  and  a 
house — in  the  Territory,  and  he  was  there  part  of 
the  time.  Rut  his  legal  residence  is  now  and  was 
then  near  Westport,  in  Missouri,  where  he  owns  and 
conducts  a  valuable  farm,  and  where  his  family  re¬ 
sides. 

Eighth  District 

This  was  attached  to  the  seventh  district  for  a 
member  of  the  council  and  a  representative,  and  its 
vote  was  controlled  by  the  illegal  votes  east  there. 
The  census  shows  39  votes  in  it ;  37  votes  were  cast, 
of  whom  a  majority  voted  the  free-State  ticket. 

Ninth  District. 

Fort  Riley  and  Pawnee  are  in  this  district.  Tha 
latter  place  was  selected  by  the  governor  as  the  tem- 

(1)  James  A.  Stewart,  M.  H.  Rose.  (2)  W(  F.  Johnson 
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porary  capital,  and  he  designed  there  to  expend  the 
sums  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  construction 
of  suitable  houses  for  the  legislature.  A  good  deal 
of  building  was  then  being  done  at  the  tort  near  by. 
For  these  reasons  a  number  of  mechanics.'  mostly 
from  Pennsylvania,  came  into  the  district  in  March, 
1855,  to  seek  employment.  Some  of  these  voted  at 
the  election.  The  construction  of  the  capital  was 
first  postponed,  then  abandoned,  and  finally  the  site 
of  the  town  was  declared  by  the  Secretary  ot  War 
to  be  within  the  military  reservation  of  Fort  Riley. 
Some  of  the  inhabitants  returned  to  the  States,  and 
some  went  to  other  points  ot  the  Territory.  Your 
committee  find  that  they  came  as  settlers,  intending 
to  remain  as  such,  and  were  entitled  to  vote.(l) 

Tenth  District.  . 

In  this  district  ten  persons  belonging  to  the  Wy- 
andott  tribe  of  Indians  voted.  They  were  of  that 
class  who  under  the  law  are  entitled  to  vote,  but 
their  residence  was  in  Wyandott  village,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  and  they  had  no  right  to 
vote  in  this  district.  They  voted  the  pro-slavery 
ticket.(2)  Eleven  men,  recently  from  Pennsylvania, 
voted  the  free-State  ticket.  From  the  testimony, 
they  had  not.  at  the  time  of  the  election,  so  estab¬ 
lished  their  residence  as  to  have  entitled  them  to 
vote.(3)  In  both  these  classes  of  cases  the  judges 
examined  the  voters  under  oath,  and  allowed  them 
to  vote,  and  in  all  respects  the  election  seems  to  have 
been  conducted  friendly.  The  rejection  of  both 
would-  not  hatfe  changed  the  result.  This  and  the 
eighth  election  district  formed  one  representative 
district,  and  was  the  only  one  to  which  the  inva¬ 
sion  from  Missouri  did  not  extend. 

Fzeventh  District. 

The  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  election  districts  be¬ 
ing  all  separately  settled,  were  attached  together  in 
a  council  district,  and  the  11th  and  12th  as  repre¬ 
sentative  districts.  This  election  district  is  sixty 
miles  north  from  Pawnee,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  Kansas  City.  It  is  the  northwest  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  Territory,  and  contained,  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken,  but  thirty-six  inhabitants,  of  whom 
twen ty-fou# w ere  voters.-  There  was  on  the  day  of 
the  election  no  white  settlement  about  Marysville, 
the  place  of  voting,  for  forty  miles,  except  that  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Bishop  kept  a  store  and  ferry  at  the  crossing 
of  the  Big  Blue  and  the  California  road.  (4)  Your 
committee  were  unable  to  procure  witnesses  from 
this  district.  Persons  who  were  present  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  were  duly  summoned  by  an  officer,  and  among 
them  was  F.  J.  Marshall,  the  member  of  the  house 
from  that  district.  On  hi3  return,  the  officer  was  ar¬ 
rested  and  detained,  and  persons  bearing  the  names 
of  some  of  the  witnesses  summoned  were  stopped 
near  Lecomptou,  and  did  not  appear  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  returns  show  that,  in  defiance  of  the 
governor’s  proclamation,  the  voting  was  “ viva  voce * 
instead  of  by  ballot.  Three  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  names  appear  upon  the  poll-books  as  voting, 
and,  by  comparing  these  names  with  those  on  the 
census-rolls,  we  find  that  but  seven  of  the  latter  vo¬ 
ted.  The  person  voted  for  as  representative  (F.  J. 
Marshall)  was  chief  owner  of  the  store  at  Marys¬ 
ville,  and  was  there  sometimes,  (5)  but  hi3  family 
lived  in  Weston,  Mo.  John  Donaldson,  the  candi¬ 
date  voted  for  the  council,- then  lived  in  Jackson 
county,  Mo.(6) 

On  .the  day  after  the  election  Mr.- Marshall,  with 
twenty-five  or  thirty  men  from  Weston,  Mo.,  was  on 

(1)  Andrew  McConnell,  It.  W.  Wilson,  A.  II.  Reeder. — 
(2)  M.  A.  Garrett,  Joseph  Stewart,  (3)  M-  J.  Osborne,  Isaac 
S.  Hascall.  (4)  Augustus  Baker.  (5)  Augustus  Baker. 
(6)  T.  E.  D’Avis. 


the  way  from  Marysville  to  the  State.  Some  of  the 
party  told  a  witness  who  had  formally  resided  at 
Weston,  that  they  were  up  at  Marysville,  and  carried 
the  day  for  Missouri,  and  that  they  had  voted  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  votes.  Mr.  Marshall  paid  the 
bill  at  that  point  for  the  party. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  emigra¬ 
tion  into  that  district  in  March,  1855,  after  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken;  and,  judging  from  the  best  test  in 
the  jJbwer  of  your  committee,  there  were  but  seven 
legal  votes  cast  in  the  district,  and  three  hundred 
and  twenty-one  illegal. 

Twelfth  District. 

The  election  in  this  district  was  conducted  fairly. 
No  complaint  was  made  that  illegal  votes  were  cast. 

Thirteenth  District. 

Previous  to  the  day  of  election  several  hundred 
Missourians  from  Platte,  Clay,  Boone,  Clinton,  and 
Howard  counties,  came  into  the  district  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback,  and  camped  there.C7)  They 
were  armed  with  guns,  revolvers,  and  bowie-knives, 
and  had  badges  of  hemp  in  their  button-holes  and 
elsewhere  about  their  persons.(8)  They  claimed  to 
have  a  right  to  vote  from  the  fact  that  they  were 
there  on  the  ground,  and  had,  or  intended  to  make 
claims  in  the  Territory,  although  their  families  were 
in  Missouri.(9) 

The  judges  appointed  by  the  governor  opened  the 
polls,  and  some  persons  offered  to  vote.;  aud  when 
their  votes  were  rejected  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  residents  of  the  district,  the  crowd  threat¬ 
ened  to  tear  the  house  down  if  the  judges  did  not 
leave.(lO) 

The  judges  then  withdrew,  taking  the  poll-books 
with  them. (11)  The  crowd  then  proceeded  to  select 
other  persons  to  act  as  judges,  and  the  election  went 
on. (12)  Those  persons  voting  who  were  sworn  were 
asked  if  they  considered  themselves  residents  of  the 
district,  and  if  they  said  they  did  they  were  allow¬ 
ed  to  vote.(13)  But  few  of  the  residents  were  present 
and  voted, (14)  and  the  free-State  men,  as  a  general 
thing,  did  not  vote.(15)  After  the  Missourians  got 
through  voting,  they  returned  home.(16) 

A  formal  return  was  made  by  the  judges  of  elec¬ 
tion,  setting  out  the  fact,  but  it  was  not  verified. — 
The  number  of  legal  voters  in  this  district  was 
ninety-six,  of  whom  a  majority  were  free-State  men; 
of  the  legal  voters  12  voted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  cast  was  239. 

Fourteenth  District. 

It  ■\vas  generally  rumored  in  the  district  for  some 
days  before  the  election  that  the  Missourians  were 
coming  over  to  vote.(l)  Previous  to  the  election, 
men  from  Missouri  came  into  the  district  and  elec¬ 
tioneered  for  the  pro-slavery  candidates, (2)  General 
David  R.  Atchison  and  a  party  controlling  the  nom¬ 
inations  in  one  of  the  primary  elections. (3) 

Burr  Oak  precinct. — Several  hundred  Missourians 
from  Buchanan,  Platte,  and  Andrew  counties,  Mis¬ 
souri,  including  a  great  many  of  the  prominent  citi¬ 
zens  of  St.  Joseph’s  came  into  this  precinct  the  day 
before  and  on  the  day  of  the  election,  in  wagons  and 
on  horses,  and  camped  there. (4)  Arrangements 

(7)  T.  B.  Ro*s,  W.  H.  Godwin,  Dr.  Jas.  Noble,  T.  A.  Mi- 
narcl,  Charles  Hardh.  (8)  T.  B.  Ross,  VV.  H.  Godwin.  (9) 
T.  B  Rose,  Dr.  J.  Noble.  (10)  T.  B.  Ross,  Charles  Hardh, 
N.  B.  Sharp.  (U)  T.  B.  Ross,  C.  Hardh.  (12)  T.  B.  Ross, 
W.  H.  Godwin,  Dr.  J.  Noble,  R.  Chandler,  T.  A.  Minard, 
C.  Hardh,  G.  M.  Dyer,  0.  B.  Tebbs.  (13)  R.  Chandler.  (14) 
T.  B.  Ross,  Dr.  J.  Noble.  (15)  T.  B.  Ross,  Dr.  J.  Noble,  It. 
Chandler,  C.  Hardh.  0.  B.  Tebbs.  (16)  T.  B.  Ro>s,  Dr.  J. 
Noble.  (I)  Benj.  Harding,  John  H.  Whitehead,  Alfred 
Larzelier.  (2)  B.  Harding,  Willard  t.  Hall,  Dr.  G.  A.  Cut¬ 
ler.  )3)  Dr.  G)  A.  Cutler.  (4)  A.  A.  James  W.  Pion, 
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were  made  for  them  to  cross  the  ferrj  at  St.  Joseph’s 
free  of  expense  to  themselves. (5)  They  were  armed 
with  bowie-knives  and  pistols,  guns  and  rifles.(6) 
On  the  morning;  of  the  election  the  free-State  candi¬ 
dates  resigned  in  a  body  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  the  large  number  of  armed  Missourians,  at  which 
the  crowd  cheered  and  hurrahed. (7)  General  B.  F. 
Stringfellow  was  present'and  prominent  in  promo¬ 
ting  the  election  of  the  pro-slavery  ticket,  as  was 
also  the  Hon.  Willard  P.  Hall  and  others  of  the  most 
prominent  citizens  of  St  Joseph’s,  Missouri. (8)  But 
one  of  the  judges  of  election  appointed  by  the  gov¬ 
ernor  served  on  that  day,  and  the  crowd  chose  two 
others  to  supply  the  vacancies. (S)  The  Missourians 
said  they  came  there  to  vote  for  and  carry  the  elec¬ 
tion  for  Major  W.  P.  Richardson. ( 10)  Major  Rich¬ 

ardson,  elected  to  the  council,  had  had  a  farm  in 
Missouri,  where  his  wife  and  daughter  lived  with 
his  son-in-law,  Willard  P.  Hall,  he  himself  generally 
going  home  to  Missouri  every  Saturday  night.  The 
farm  was  generally  known  as  the  Richardson  farm. 
He  had  a  claim  in  the  Territory  upon  which  was  a 
saw-mil!,  and  where  he  generally  remained  during 
the  week.(ll)  Some  of  the  Missourians  gave  as 
their  reason  for  voting  that  they  had  heard  that 
eastern  emigrants  were  to  be  at  that  election,!  12) 
though  no  eastern  emigrants  were  there.(13)  Oth¬ 
ers  said  they  were  going  to  vote  for  the  purpose  of 
making  Kansas  a  slave  State.(14)  Some  claimed 
that  they  had  a  right  to  vote  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  from  the  fact  that  they 
were  present  on  the  gpound  on  the  day  of  election. 
(15)  The  free-State  mem  generally  did  not  vote, (16) 
and  those  who  did  vote,  voted  generally  for  John 
H.  Whitehead,  nro-slavery,  for  council,  against  Maj. 
W.  P.  Richardson,  and  did  not  vote  at  all  for  mem¬ 
bers  ‘/of  the  border  town.(lT)  The  parties  were 
pretty  nearly  equally  divided  in  the  district,  some 
being  of  opinion  that  the  free-State  party  had  a 
small  majority, (18)  and  others  that  the  pro-slavery 
party  had  a  small  majority.  (18)  After  the  election 
was  over  and  the  polls  were  closed,  the  Missourians 
returned  home.  During  the  day  they  had  provi¬ 
sions  and  liquor  served  out  free  of  expense  to  all.(l9) 
Doniphan  ■precinct. — The  evening  before  the  election 
some  200  or  more  Missourians  from  Platte,  Buchanan, 
Saline,  and  Clay  counties,  Missouri,  came  into  this 
precinct,  with  tents,  music,  wagons,  and  provisions, 
and  armed  with  guns,  rifles,  pistols,  and  bowie-knives, 
and  camped  about  two  miles  from  the  place  of  vot- 
ing.(20)  They  said  they  came  to  vote,  to  make  Kan¬ 
sas  a  slave  State,  and  intended  to  return  to  Missouri 
after  they  had  voted. (21)  On  the  morning  of  the 
election  the  judges  appointed  by  the  governor  would 
not  serve,  and  others  were  chosen  by  the  crovvd.(22) 
The  Missourians  were  allowed  to  vote  -without  be- 

Riehardson,  Benj.  Harding,  John  H.  Whitehead,  J.  R. 
Carter,  A.  Larzelier,  Willard  P.  Hall,  B.  H.  Brock,  C.  W. 
Stev'-art,  A.  M.  Mitchell,  H.*  S.  Creel,  G.  W.  Gillespie. 
(5)  L.  Dillon,  G.  W.  Gillespie.  (8)  A.  A.  Jamieson,  W.  P. 
Hall,  C.  W.  Stewart.  (7)  A.  A.  Jamieson,  W  .P.  Richard¬ 
son,  B.  Harding,  J.  H.  Whitehead,  A.  Larzelier,  W.  P. 
Hall,  T.  P.  Blair.  (8)  A.  A.  Jamieson,  W.  P.  Richardson, 
J.  H.  Whitehead.  W.  P.  Hall.  (9)  A.  A.  Jamieson,  Benj. 
Harding,  J.  H.  YVhitehead,  A.  Larzelier,  O.  Hulan.  (10) 
A.  A.  Jamieson  W.  P.  Hall.  (It)  A.  A-  Jamieson,  W.  P. 
Richardson,  W.  P.  Hall.  (12)  W.  P.  Richardson,  J.  H. 
Whitehead,  J.  R.  Carter,  W.  P.  Hall,  A.  M.  Mitchell,  H. 
S.  Creel.  (13)  B.  Harding,  J.  H.  Whitehead,  J.  R.  Carter, 
W.  P.  Hall.  (14)  W.  P.  Hall.  H.  S.  Creel.  (15)  B.  H. 
Brock.  C.  W.  Stewart,  H.  S.  Creel.  (16)  A.  A.  Jamieson, 
W.  P.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Whitehead,  A.  Larzelier,  C.  W.  S. 
Creel.  (17)  W.  P.  Richardson,  C.  B.  Whitehead.  (18)  A. 
A.  JAmieson,  B.  Harding.  A.  Larzelier,  C.  W.  Stewart.  (18) 
W.  P.  Richardson,  J.  H.  Whitehead,  W.  P.  Hall,  T.  W. 
Waterston,  J.  P.  Blair.  (19)  W.  P.  Richardson,  G.  W.  Gil¬ 
lespie.  (20)  Richard  Tuck,  Eli  Hamilton,  John  Landis, 
Luther  Dickerson,  J.  W,  Beattie,  DavidFizer.  (21)  R.  Tuck, 
L.  Dickerson,  J.  W.  Beattie.’  (22)  R.  Tuck,  E.  Hamilton, 
J.  Landis. 


ing  sworn, (23)  some  of  them  voting  as  many  as 
eight  or  nine  times ;  changing  their  hats  and  coats, 
and  giving  in  different  names  each  time.(24)  After 
they  had  voted,  they  returned  to  Missouri. (25)  The 
free-State  men  generally  did  not  vote, (26)  though 
constituting  a  majority  in  the  precinct.(27 )  Upon 
counting  the  ballots  in  the  box,  and  the  names  on 
the  poll-lists,  it  was  found  that  there  were  too  many 
ballots,(27)  and  one  of  the  judges  of  election  took 
out  ballots  enough  to  make  the  two  members  corres¬ 
pond. (28) 

Wolf  River  precinct. — But  few  Missourians  were 
present  in  this  precinct,  though  some  of  them  threat¬ 
ened  one  of  the  judges  because,  he  refused  to  receive 
their  votes ;  and  when  he  resigned  another  was 
chosen  in  hi&  place,  who  consented  to  receive  their 
votes. (29) 

Protests  were  drawn  up  against  the  elections  in 
the  various  precincts  in  the  fourteenth  district,  but 
on  account  of  threats  that  greater  numbers  of  Mis¬ 
sourians  would  be  at  a  new  election,  should  it  be 
called,  and  of  personal  violence  to  those  who  should 
take  part  in  the  protest,  it  was  not  presented  to  the 
governor  ;(30)  Major  Richardson,  the  pro-slavery 
candidate  for  council,  threatening  Dr.  Cutler,  the 
free-State  candidate,  that  if  he  contested  the  election 
he  and  his  office  should  be  put  in  the  Missouri  river. 
(31)  The  number  of  voters  in  this  district  by  the 
census  was  334;  of  these  124  voted.  The  testimony 
shows  that  quite  a  number  of  persons  whose  legal 
residence  was  in  the  popular  county  of  Buchanan, 
Missouri,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  had 
claims  in  the  Territory.  Some  ranged  cat  the,  and 
others  marked  out  their  claim  and  built  a  cabin,  and 
sold  this  incipient  title  when  they  could.  They 
were  not  residents  of  the  Territory  in  any  just  or 
legal  sense. — A  number  of  settlers  removed  into  the 
district  in  the  month  of  March.  Your  committee 
are  satisfied,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  the  record 
and  testimony,  that  the  number  of  legal  votes  cast 
did  not  exceed  200  out  of  727. 

Fifteenth  District. 

The  election  in  this  district  was  held  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  Hayes.  On  the  day  of  election  a  crowd  of 
from  400  to  500  men(l)  collected  around  the  polls, 
of  which  the  great  body  were  citizens  of  Missouri. 

One  of  the  judges  ot  election  in  his  testimony  (2) 
states  that  thestrangers  commenced  crowding  around 
the  polls,  and  that  then  the  residents  left.  Threats 
were  made  before  and  during  the  election  day  that 
there  should  be  no  free-State  candidates,  although 
there  were  nearly  or  quite  as  many  free-State  as  pro- 
slavery  men  resident  in  the  district;  most  of  the 
crowd  were  drinking  and  carousing,' 'cursing  the  abo¬ 
litionists,  and  threatening  the  only  free-State  judge 
of  election.  A  majority  of  those  who  voted  wore 
hemp  in  their  button-holes, (3)  and  their  password 
was,  !‘  All  right  on  the  hemp.”  Many  of  the  .Missou¬ 
rians  were  known  and  are  named  by  the  witnesses. 
Several  speeches  were  made  by  them  at  the  polls; 
and  among  those  who  spoke  were  Major  Oliver,  one 
of  your  committee,  Col.  Burns,  and  Laban  Williams, 
of  Platte  county.  Major  Oliver  urged  upon  all  pre¬ 
sent  to  use  no  harsh  words,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  nothing  would  be  said  or  done  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  the  most  sensitive  on  the  other  side.  He 
gave  some  grounds,  based  on  the  Missouri  compro- 
mise,  in  regard  to  the  right  of  voting,  and  was  un- 

(23)  R.  Tuck,  E.  Hamilton,  David  Fizer.  (24)  R.  Tick, 
(25)  R.  Tuck,  E.  Hamilton,  J.  Landis.  L.  Dickerson.  (26) 
John  Landis.  (27)  U.  Tuck,  John  Landis,  E.  Hamilton,  J. 
F.  Foreman.  (28)  E.  Hamilton.  (29)  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler. 
(90)  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler,  John  Landis,  A.  A.  Jamieson.  (31) 
Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler.  (1)  T.  B.  Crane,  Joseph  Potter.  (2)  E. 
R.  Zimmerman.  (3)  E.  R.  Zimmerman,  Joseph  Potter. 
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derstood  to  excuse  the  Missourians  fur  voting.  T  our 
committee  are  satisfied  that  he  did  not  vote.  Col. 
Burns  recommended  all  to  vote.  They  came  to  vote, 
and  he  hoped  none  would  go  home  without  voting. 
Some  of  the  pro-slavery  residents  were  much  dissat¬ 
isfied  at  the  interference  with  their  rights  by  the 
Missourians,  and  for  that  reason,  aud  because  reflec¬ 
tion  convinced  them  that  it  wcnild  he  better  to  have 
Kansas  a  free  State,  they  that  day  “  fell  over  the 
fence. "(4) 

The  judges  required  the  voters  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  were  actual  residents.  They  objected,  at 
first,  some  saying  they  had  a  claim,  or  held  a  claim, 
or  owned  a  claim,  or  fi  I  am  here but  the  free-State 
judge  insisted  upon  the  oath,  and  his  associates,  vho 
at  first  were  disposed  to  waive  it,  coincided  with 
him,  and  the  voters  all  took  it  after  some  grumbling. 
One  said  he  cut  him  some  poles  and  laid  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  square,  and  that  made  him  a  claim  j  and 
another  said  that  he  had  cut  a  few  sticks  of  wood,  and 
that  made  him  a  claim.  The  free-State  men  did  not 
vote,  although  they  believed  their  number  to  be 
equal  to  the  pro-slavery  settlers,  and  some  claimed 
that  they  had  the  majority.  They  were  deterred  by 
threats  thrown  out  by  the  Missourians,  before  and 
on  the  day  of  election,  from  putting  up  candidates ; 
and  none  were  run,  for  the  reason  that  there  was  a 
credited  rumor  prevailing  that  the  Missourians 
would  control  the  election.  The  free-State  judge 
was  threatened  with  expulsion  from  the  polls,  and  a 
young  man  thrust  a  pistol  into  the  window  through 
which  the  votes  were  received.  The  whole  number 
of  vot£s  cast  was  41  1 ;  of  the  names  on  the  poll- 
book  but  G2  are  on  the  census  rolls,  and  the  testi¬ 
mony  shows  that  but  a  small  portion,  estimated  by  a 
witness  at  one-fourth  of  the  legal  voters,  voted. 
Your  committee  estimate  the  number  of  legal  votes 
at  80.  One  of  the  judges  refused  to  certify  to  the 
governor  that  the  election  was  fairly  conducted.  It 
was  not  contested  because  no  one  would  take  the 
responsibility  of  doing  it,  as  it  was?  not  considered 
safe,  and  that  if  another  election  was  had  the  resi¬ 
dents  would  fare  no  better. 

Sixteenth  District. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  election,  meetings 
were  held  and  arrangements  made  in  Missouri  to  get 
up  companies  to  come  over  to  the  Territory  and 
vote  ;(lj  and  the  day  before  aud  the  day  of  election 
large  bodies  of  Missourians  from  Platte,  Clay,  Pay, 
Chariton,  Carrol,  Clinton,  and  Saline  counties,  Mis¬ 
souri,  came  into  this  district  and  camped  there.(2) 
They  were  armed  with  pistols,  bowie-knives,  and 
some  with  guns  and  rifles,  (3)  and  had  badges  of 
liemp  in  their  bufton-holes  and  elsewhere  about  their 
persons. (4) 

On  the  morning  of  the  election  there  were  from 
1,000  to  1,400  persons  on  the  ground. (5) 

;  Previous  to  the  election  Missourians  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  two  free-State  judges  to  resign  by 
making  threats  of  personal  violence  to  them  ;(6)  one 
of  whom  resigned  on  the  morning  of  the  election, 
aud  the  crowd  chose' another  to  fill  his  place. (I) 
But  one  of  the  judges — -the  free-State  judge — would 
take  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  governor,  the  other 
two  deciding  that  they  had  no,  right  to  swear  any 
one  who  offered  to  vote,  but  that  all  on  the  ground 

(4)  E.  R.  Zimmerman.  (!)  H.  Miles  Moore,  A.  MeAtiley, 
I.  Kerr,  (2)  David  Drown,  F.  A.  Hart,'  G.  F.  Warren,  It. 
U.  Rees,  A.  Russell.  P.  R.  Orr,  L.  J.  Eastin,  A.  Fisher,  M. 
France,  H.  M.  Moore.  (3)  D.  Brown,  F.  A.  Hart.  G.  F. 
Warren,  A.  Fisher,  H.  M.  Moore,  VV.  G.  Matthias.  (4)  F. 
A.  Hart,  L.  J.  Eastin,  M.  France  :  W.  H.  Adams,  H.  M. 
Moore.  15)  F.  A.  Hart,  T.  A.  Minard,  G.  F.  Warren,  R.  R. 
Rees,  A.  J,  Pattie,  W.  G.  Matthias.  (6)  D.  Brown,  M. 
France.  (7)  D.  Brown,  F.  A.  Hart,  M.  France. 


were  entitled  to  vote.(S)  The  only  votes  refused 
were  some  Delaware  Indians,  some  thirty  Wyandotte 
Indians  being  allowed  to  vote. (9)  One  of  the  free- 
State  candidates  withdrew  in  consequence  of  the 
presence  of  the  Missourians,  amid  cheering  and  ac¬ 
clamation  by  the  mob. (10)  During  the  day  the 
steamboat  New  Lucy  came  down  from  Weston,  Mis¬ 
souri,  with  a  large  number  of  Missourians  onboard, 
who  voted,  and  then  returned  on  the  boat.(ll) 

The  Missourians  gave  as  a  reason  for  their  coming 
over  to  vote,  that  the  North  had  tried  to  force  emi¬ 
gration  into  the  Territory,  and  they  wanted  to  coun¬ 
teract  that  movement. (12)  Some  of  the  candidates, 
and  many  of  the  Missourians,  took  the  ground  that, 
under  the  Kansas-Nebraslta  act,  all  who  were  on  the 
ground  on  the  day  of  election  were  entitled  to  vote ; 
(13)  and  others,  that  laying  out  a  town  and  taking 
a  lot,  or  driving  down  stakes,  even  on  another  man's 
claim,  gave  them  a  right  to  vote;(14)  and  onci'of  the 
members  of  the  councils,  P.  R.  Pees,  declared  in  his 
testimony  that  he  who  should  put  a  different  con¬ 
struction  upon  the  law  must  be  either  a  knave  or  a 
fool.  The  free-State  men  generally  did  not  vote  at 
that  election, (15)  and  no  newly-arrived  eastern  emi¬ 
grants  were  there.  (16) 

The  free-State  judge  of  election  refused  to  sign  the 
returns  until  the  words  “by  lawful  resident”  voters 
were  stricken  out,  which  was  done,  and  the  returns 
made  in  that  way.(ll)  The  election  was  contested, 
and  a  new  election  ordered  by  the  governor  for  the 
2 2d  of  May. 

The  testimony  is  divided  as  to  the  relative  strength 
of  parties  in  the  district.  ,  The  whole  number  of 
voters  in  the  district  according  to  the  census  returns 
was  385,  and  according  to  a  very  carefully-prepared 
list  of  voters,  prepared  by  the  pro-slavery  candidates 
and  other  pro-slavery  men  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  election,  there  were  305  voters  in  the  district,  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  had  claims  but  did  not  live  on 
them. (18)  The  whole  number  of  votes  cast  was 
9G4 ;  of  those  named  on  the  census  106  voted.  Tour 
committee,  upon  careful  examination,  are  satisfied 
that  not  over  150  legal  votes  were  cast,  leaving  814 
illegal  votes. 

Seventeenth  District. 

The  election  in  this  district  seems  to  have  been 
fairly  conducted,  and  not  contested  at  all.  In  this 
district  the  pro-slavery  party  had  the  majority. 

Eighteenth  District. 

Previous  to  the  election  Gen.  David  R.  Atchison, 
of  Platte  City,  Missouri,  got  up  a  company  of  Mis¬ 
sourians,  and  passing  through  Weston,  Missouri, (I) 
went  over  into  fhe  Territory.  Pie  remained  all  night 
at  the  house  of  Arnett  Grooms,  and  there  exhibited 
his  arms,  of,  which  he  had  an  abundance.  Pie  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Nemaha  or  18th  district. (2)  On  his 
way  he  and  his  party  attended  a  nominating  conven¬ 
tion  in  the  14th  district,  and  proposed  and  caused  to 
be  nominated  a  set  of  candidates  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  pro-slavery  residents  of  the  dis¬ 
trict.^)  At  that  convention  he  said  that  there  were 
1,100  coining  over  from  Platte  county,  and  if  that 
wasn’  t  enough  they  could  bring  5,000  more ;  that 

(8)  M.  France.  (S)  M.  France.  (10)  F.  A.  Hart,  L.  J. 
Eastin,  W.  H.  Adams.  (11)  D.  Brown,  F.  A.  Hart,  T.  A. 
Minard,  G.  F.  Warren,  R.  R.  Rees,  L.  J.  Eastin,  A.  T.  Kyle, 

!  D.  J.  Johnson,  M.  Fram  e,  A.  J.  Pattie,  H.  M.  Moore.  (12) 
j  R.  R.  Rees,  L.  J.  Eastin,  W.  H.  Adams,  H.  M.  Moore. 

I  (13)  [)  Brown,  T.  C.  Minard.  E.  F.  Warren,  R.  R.  Rees,  H. 
M  Moore.  (14)  D.  Brown,  F.  A.  Hart.  (15)  D.  Browft,  T. 
G.  Minard,  G.  F.  Warren,  F.  A.  Hart,  M.  France,  H.  M. 
Moore.  (15)  L.  J.  Eastin,  M.  France,  W.  H.  Adams.  (17) 
L.  J.  Eastin,  M.  France,  W.  H.  Adams.  (18)  L.  J.  Eastin, 
A.  McArjley.  (1)  H.  Miles  Moore,  (2)  Dr.  G.  A.  Sutler, 
Arnett  Grooms.  (3)  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler. 
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they  came  to  vote  and  would  vote,  or  kill  every  G — d 
d — d  abolitionist  in  the  Territory. (4) 

On  the  day  of  election  the  Missourians  under 
Atphison,  who  were  encamped  there,  came  up  to  the 
polls  in  tlie  lSt.ii  district  and  voted,  taking  the  oath 
that  they  were  residents  of  this  district.  The  Mis¬ 
sourians  were  all  armed  with  pistols  and  bowie- 
knives,  and  said  there  were  sixty  in  their  company,(5) 
But  seventeen  of  the  votes  given  there  were  given  by 
citizens  of  the  districted)  The  whole  number  of 
votes  was  sixty-two.  R.  L.  Kirk,  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates,  came  into  the  district  from  Missouri  about  a 
week  before  the  election  and  boarded  ttiere.(7)  He 
left  after  the  eleetiou,  and  was  not  at  the  time  a  legal 
resident  of  the  district  in  which  he  was  elected.  No 
protest  was  sent  to  the  governor  on  account  of 
threats  made  against  any  who  should  dare  to  contest 
the  election.(S) 

The  following  tables  embody  the  result  of  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  your  committee  in  regard  to  this  elec¬ 
tion.  In  some  of  the  districts  it  was  impossible  to 
ascertain  the  precise  number  of  legal  votes  cast,  and 
especially  in  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  districts.  In 
such  cases  the  number  of  legal  and  illegal  votes  cast 
is  stated  after  a  careful  re-examination  of  all  the 
testimony  and  records  concerning  the  election. 
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Abstract  oj  census  and  returns  of  election  of  March 
30,  1855,  by  election  districts. 
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(4)  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler.  (5)  D.  H.  Baker,  John  Belero. 
(6)  D.  H.  Bakei,  John  Belero.  (7)  John  Belero.  (8)  Dr. 
G.  A.  Cutler. 
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Your  committee  report  the  following  facts  not 
shown  by  the  tables  : 

Of  the  2,905  voters  named  in  the  census  rolls,  831 
are  found  on  the  poll-books,  borne  of  the  settlers 
were  prevented  from  attending  the  election  by  the 
distance  of  their  homes  from  the  polls,  but  the  great 
majority  were  deferred  by  the  open  avowal  that  large 
bodies  of  armed  Missourians  would  be  at  the  polls  to 
vote,  and  by  the  fact  that  they  did  so  appear  and 
control  t^e  election.  The  same  causes  deterred  the 
free-State  settlers  from  running  candidates  in  several 
districts,  and  in  others  induced  the  candidates  to 
withdraw. 

The  poll-books  of  the  2d  and  8th  districts  were 
lost,  bu.t  the  proof  is  quite  clear  that  in  the  2d  dis¬ 
trict  there  were  thirty,  and  in  the  8th  district  thirty- 
eight  legal  votes,  making  a  total  of  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  legal  voters  of  the  Territory  whose 
names  are  on  the  census  returns.  And- yet  the  proof, 
in  the  state  in  which  we  are  obliged  to  present  it, 
after  excluding  illegal  votes,  leaves  the  total  vote  of 
1,410,  showing  a  discrepancy  of  512.  The  discre¬ 
pancy  is  accounted  for  in  two  ways :  First,  -the 
coming  in  of  settlers  before  the  March  election,  and 
after  the  census  was  taken,  or  settlers  who  were 
omitted  in  the  census;  or,  secondly,  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  Territory  while  we  were  investigating 
the  elections  in  some  of  th#  districts,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  us  from  getting'testimony  in  relation  to  the 
names  of  illegal  voters  at  the  time  of  election. 

If  the  election  had  been  confined  to  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  Undeterred  by  the  present#  of  non-residents,  or 
the  knowledge  that  they  would  be  present  in  num¬ 
bers  sufficient  to  outvote  them,  the  testimony  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  council  would  have  been  composed  of 
seven  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State,  elected, 
from  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  6th  council  districts. 
The  result  in  the  8th  and  10th,  electing  three  mem¬ 
bers,  would  have  been  doubtful,  and  the  5th,  7th, 
and  9th  would  have  elected  three  pro-slavery  mem¬ 
bers. 

Under  like  circumstances  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  would  have  been  composed  of  fourteen  mem¬ 
bers  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State,  elected 
from  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
representative  districts. 

The  result  in  the  12th  and  14th  representative  dis¬ 
tricts,  electing  five  members,  would  have  been  doubt¬ 
ful;  and  the  1st,  6th,  11th,  and  15th  districts  would 
have  elected  seven  pro-slavery  members. 

By  the  election  as  conducted,  the  pro-slavery  can¬ 
didates  in  every  district  but  the  8th  representative 
district  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  ;  and  several 
of  them,  in  both  the  council  and  house,  did  not 
“reside  in”  and  were  not  “inhabitants  of”  the  dis¬ 
trict  for  which  they  were  elected,  as  required  b}7,  the 
organic  law. 

By  that  act,  it  was  declared  to  be  “  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  this  act  to  leave  the  people  thereof 
perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.”  So  careful  was  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  right  of  popular  sovereignty,  that  to 
secure  T  to  the  people,  without  a  single  petition  from 
any  portion  of  the  country,  they  removed  the  restric¬ 
tion  against  slavery  imposed  by  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise.  And  yet  this  right,  so  carefully  secured, 
was  thus  by  force  and  fraud  overthrown  by  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people  of  an  adjoining  State. 

The  striking  difference  between  this  republic  and 
other  republics  on  this  continent  is  not  in  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  constitutions  and  laws,  but  that  here 
changes  in  the  administration  of  those  laws  have 
been  made  peacefully  and  quietly  through  the  bal¬ 
lot-box.  This  invasion  is.  the  first  and  only  one  in 


the  history  of  oitr  government,  by  which  an  organ¬ 
ized  force  from  one  State  has  elected  a  legislature  for 
another  State  or  Territory,  and  as  such  it  should 
have  been  resisted  by  the  whole  executive  power  of 
the  national  government. 

Your  comraitte'e  are  of  the  opinion,  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  have  invested 
the  President  and  the  governor  of  the  Territory  with 
ample  power  for  this  purpose.  They  could  only  act 
after  receiving  authentic  information  ot  the  facts; 
but  when  received,  whether  before  or  after  the  cer¬ 
tificates  of  election  were  granted,  this  power  should 
have  been  exercised  to  its  fullest  extent. 

It  is  not  to  be  tolerated  that  a  legislative  body  thus 
selected  should  assume  or  exercise  any  legislative 
functions ;  and  their  enactments  should  be  regarded 
as  null  and  void.  Nor  should  the  question  of  its 
legal  existence  as  a  legislative  body  be  determined  by 
itself,  as  that  would  be  allowing  the  criminal  to 
judge  of  his  own  crime. 

In  section  22d  of  the  organic  act  it  is  provided, 
that  “the  persons  having  the  highest  number  of  legal 
votes  in  each  of  said  council  districts  for  members  of 
the  council,  shall  be  declared  by  the  governor  to  be 
duly  elected  to  the  council,  and  the  persons  having 
tire  highest  number  of  legal  votes  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  shall  be  declared  by  the  governor 
duly  elected  members  of  said  house.”  The  procla¬ 
mation  of  the  governor  required  a  verified  notice  of 
a  contest,  when  one  was  made,  to  be  filed  with  him 
within  four  days  after  the  election.  Within  that 
time  he  did  not  obtain  information  as  to  force  or 
fraud  in  any  except  the  following  districts ;  and  in 
these  there  were  material  defects  in  the  returns  of 
election.  Without  deciding  upon  his  power  to  set 
aside  elections  for  force  or  frand,  they  were  set  aside 
for  the  fallowing  reasons  : 

In  the* st  district,  because  the  words  “  by  lawful 
resident  voters”  were  stricken  from  the  return. 

In  the  2d  district,  because  the  oath  was  adminis¬ 
tered  by  G.  W.  Taylor,  who  was  not  authorized  to 
administer  an  oath. 

In  the  3d  district,  because  material  erasures  from 
the  printed  form  of  the  oath  were  purposely  made. 

In  the  4th  district,  for  the  same  reason. 

In  the  7th  district,  because  the  judges  were  not 
sworn  at  all.  - 

In  the  11th  district,  because  the  returns  show  the 
election  to  have  been  held  viva  voce  instead  of  by 
ballot. 

In  the  16th  district,  because  the  words  “by  lawful 
residents”  were  stricken  from  the  returns. 

Although  the  fraud  and  force  in  other  districts 
was  equally  great  as  in  these,  yet,  as  the  governor 
bad  no  information  in  regard  to  them,  he  issued  cer¬ 
tificates  according  to  the  returns. 

ELECTION  OF  MAY  22,  1855. 

The  election  to  fill  the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  governor  was  held  on  the  2£d  of  May, 
1855.  There  was  no  illegal  voting  at  tnat  election 
except  in  the  16th  district,  at  Leavenworth.  For 
that  district  the  pro-slavery  party,  while  publicly 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  legality  of  that  election, 
not  only  voted,  but  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of 
Missouri  came  over  and  voted  as  at  the  previous 
election. (1)  The  majority  of  the  judges  decided  that 
all  that  was  necessary  to  constitute  a  legal  voter, 
was  to  have  some  one  say  he  had  some  interest  in 
the  Territory.(2)  No  one  was  sworn  that  day,  or 
even  challenged. (3)  The  steamboat  Kate  Kassel 

(1)  Wm.  H.  Adams,  G.  H.  Keller,  Amos  Rees.  (2)  M 
France,  Adam  Fisher.  (3)  Matt.  France,  W.  H.  Adams,  A. 
Fisher. 
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came  up,  and  men  from  her  came  ashore  and  vo- 
ted.(4)  Many  free-State  men  did  not  vote  that 
day. (5)  One  of  the  free-State  judges  desired  the 
words  by  lawful  resident  voters  ”  to  be  stricken  out 
of  the  return  before  he  would  sign  it, (6)  and  only 
signed  the  return  with  those  words  in  under  a  mis¬ 
apprehension.^)  It  is  impossible  for  your  commit¬ 
tee  accurately  to  decide  which  party  would  have  had 
a  majority  of  the  legal  votes  of  the  district,  had  no 
illegal  votes  been  polled,  onmceount  of  -.he  difficulty 
of  determining  who  were  legal  and  who  were  illegal 
voters  at  that  election. 


Abstract  of  the  returns  of  the  election  of  May  22,  1855. 


No.  of  Places  of  Pro-slavery  Free-State 
District.  Voting.  Votes.  Votes. 

Scatt’g. 

Total 

l - .Lawrence . 

288 

18 

306 

2....  Douglas .  — 

127 

127 

3. . . .  Stin^n’s . — 

148 

1 

149 

7. ...  “110'"’ . 

66 

13 

79 

8.... Council  Grove.  — 

33 

33 

IS ... .  Leavenworth . .  .560 

140 

15 

715 

Total . 560 

802 

47 

1409 

Your  committee  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty,  not 
only  to  inquire  into  and  collect  evidence  in  regard  to 
force  and  fraud  attempted  and  practised  at  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  the  Territory,  but  also  into  the  facts  and 
pretexts  by  which  this  force  and  fraud  have  been 
excused  or  justified  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  your  com¬ 
mittee  ha^  e  allowed  the  declarations  of  non-resident 
voters  to  be  given  as  evidence  in  their  own  behalf; 
also,  the  declarations  of  all  who  came  up  the  Missouri 
river,  as  emigrant's,  in  March,  1855,  whether  they  vo¬ 
ted  or  not,  and  whether  they  came  into  the  Territory 
at  all  or  not,  and  also  the  rumors  which  were  circu¬ 
lated  among  the  people  of  Missouri  previous  to  the 
election.  The  great  body  of  the  testimony  taken  at 
the  instance  of  the  sitting  delegate  is  of  this  character. 

.  When  the  declarations  of  parties  passing  up  the 
river  were  offered  in  evidence,  your  committee  re¬ 
vived  them  upon  the  distinct  statement  that  they 
would  be  excluded  unless  the  persons  making  the 
declarations  were,  by  other  proof,  shown  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  election.'  This  proof  was 
not  made,  and  therefore  much  of  this  class  of  testi¬ 
mony  is  incompetent  by  the  rules  of  law :  but,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  as  tending  to  show  the  cause  of 
the  action  of  the  citizens  of  Missouri.  The  alleged 
causes  of  the  invasion  of  March,  1855,  are  included 
in  the  following  charges,  viz  : 

1st.  That  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid  Society, 
of  Boston,  was  then  importing  into  the  Territory 
large  numbers  of  men,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
trolling.  the  elections ;  that  they  came  without  wo¬ 
men,  children,  or  baggage,  went  into  the  Territory, 
voted,  and  returned  again. 

2d.  That  men  were  hired  in  the  eastern  and  north¬ 
ern  States,  or  induced  to  go  to  the  Territory,  solely 
to  vote  and  not  to  settle,  and  by  so  doing  to  make  it 
a  free  State. 

3d.  That  the  governor  of  the  Territory  purposely 
postponed  the  day  of  election  to  allow  this  emigra¬ 
tion  to  arrive,  and  notified  the  Emigrant  Aid  So¬ 
ciety  and  persons  in  the  eastern  States  of  the  day  of 
election  beforeffie  gave  notice  to  the  people  of  Mis¬ 
souri  and  the  Territory. 

That  these  charges  were  industriously  circulated  ; 
that  grossly  exaggerated  statements  were  made  in 
regard  to  them ;  that  the  newspaper  press  and  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  public  meetings  in  western  Missouri 
(aided  in  one  case  by  a  chaplain  of  the  United  States 
army)  gave  currency  and  credit  to  them,  and  thus 
excited  the  people  and  induced  many  well-meaning 

(4)  Matt.  France,  W.  H.  Adams.  (5)  M.  France,  A.  Fish- 
vr.  (6)  Matt.  France,  Adam  Fisher.  (7)  Matt.  France. 


citizens  of  Missouri  to  march  into  the  Territory  to 
meet  and  repel  the  alleged  eastern  paupers  and  abo¬ 
litionists,  is  fully  proven  by  many  witnesses. 

But  neither  of  these  charges  is  sustained  bv  the 
proof. 

In  April,  1S54,  the  general  assembly  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  passed  an  act  entitled  “An  act  "to  incorporate 
the  Massachusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Society.”  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  society,  as  declared  in  the  first  section  of 
this  act,  was  “for  the  purpose  of  assisting  emigrants 
to  settle  in  the  West.”  The  nominal  capital  of  the 
corporation  was  not  to  exceed  five  millions  of  dollars, 
but.  no  more  than  four  per  cent,  could  be  assessed 
during  the  year  1854,  and"  no  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
in  any  one  year  thereafter.  No  organization  was 
perfected  or  proceedings  had  under  this  law. 

On  the  24th  day  of  July,  1854,  certain  persons  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  concluded  articles  of  agree¬ 
ment  and  association  for  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 
The  purpose  of  this  association  was  declared  to  be, 
“assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  West.”  Under 
these  articles  of  association  each  stockholder  was  in¬ 
dividually  liable.  To  avoid  this  difficulty  an  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  general  assembly  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  which  was 
granted.  On  the  21st  day  of  February,  1855,  an  act 
was  passed  to  incorporate  the  New  England  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Company.  The  purpose  of  this  act  was 
declared  to  be,  “directing  emigration  westward,  and 
aiding  and  providing  accommodation  after  arriving 
at  their  place  of 'destination.”  The  capital  stock  of 
the  corporation  was  not  to  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars.  Under  this  charter  a  company  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

Your  committee  have  examined  some  of  its  officers, 
and  a  portion  of  its  circulars  and  records,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  has  been  done  by  it.  The  public  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  time  of  its  formation  was  directed  to  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  and  emigration  naturally  tend¬ 
ed  in  that  direction.  To  ascertain  its  character  and 
resources,  this  company  sent  its  agents  into  it,  and 
the  information  thus  obtained  was  published.  The 
company  made  arrangements  with  various  lines  of 
transportation  to  lessen  the  expense  of  emigration 
into  the  Territory,  and  procured  tickets  at  reduced 
rates.  Applications  were  made  to  the  company  by 
persons  desiring  to  emigrate ;  and  when  they  were 
numerous  to  form  a  party  of  convenient  size,  tickets 
were  sold  to  them  at  the  reduced  rates.  An  agent 
acquainted  with  the  route  was  selected  to  accompany 
them.  Their  baggage  was  checked,  and  all  trouble 
and  danger  of  loss  to  the  emigrant  in  this  way 
avoided.  Under  these  arrangements  several  compa¬ 
nies  went  into  the  Territory  in  the  fall  of  1854,  un¬ 
der  the  articles  of  association  referred  to.  The  com¬ 
pany  did  not  pay  any  portion  of  the  fare,  or  furnish 
any  personal  or  real  property  to  the  emigrant.  The 
company,  during  1855,  sent  into  the  Territory  from 
eight  to  ten  saw  mills ;  purchased  one  hotel  in 
Kansas  City,,  which  they  subsequently  sold;  built 
one  hotel  at  Lawrence,  and  owned  one  other  build¬ 
ing  in  that  place.  They  held  no  property  of  any 
other  kind  or  description.  They  imposed  no  condi¬ 
tion  upon  their  emigrants,  and  did  not  inquire  into 
their  political,  religious,  or  social  opinions.  The 
total  amount  expended  by  them,  including  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  their  agents  and  officers,  and  other  expenses 
incident  to  all  organizations,  was  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars. 

Their  purposes,  as  far  as  your  committee  can  as¬ 
certain,  were  lawful,  and  contributed  to  supply  those 
wants  most  experienced  in  the  settlement  of  a  new 
country. 

The  only  persons  who  emigrated  into  the  Terri¬ 
tory  under  the  auspices  of  this  company  in  1855,. 
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prior  to  the  election  in  March,  was  a  party  of  169 
persons,  who  ca.me  under  the  charge  of  Charles 
Robinson.  ( 1 ) 

lathis  party  there  were  sixty-seven  women  and 
children. (2)  They  came  as  actual  settlers,  intend¬ 
ing  to  make  their  homes  in  the  Territory,  and  for 
no  other  purpose.(3)  They  had  about  their  persons 
but  little  baggage,  usually  sufficient  clothing  in  a 
carpel-sack  for  a  short  time.  Their  personal  effects, 
such  us  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  were  put.  into  trunks 
and  boxes,  and,  for  convenience  in  selecting  and 
cheapness  in  transporting,  was  marked.  “  Kansas 
party  baggage ;  care  of  B.  Slater,  St.  Louis.”  Gen¬ 
erally  this  was  consigned  as  freight,  in  the  ordinary 
wav,  to  the  care  of  a  commission  merchant.  This 
party  had,  in  addition  to  the  usual  allowance  of  one 
hundred  pounds  to  each  passenger,  a  large  quantity 
of  baggage,  on  which  the  respective  owners  paid 
the  usual  extra  freight.  (4)  Each  passenger  or  .party 
paid  bis  or  their  own  expenses,  and  the  only  benefit 
they  derived  from  this  society,  not  shared  by  all  the 
people  of  the  Territory,  was  the  reduction  of  about 
seven  dollars  in  the  price  of  the  fare,  the  convenience 
of  travelling  in  a  company  instead  of  alone,  and.  the 
cheapness  and  facility  of  transporting  their  freight 
through  regular  agents.  Subsequently  many  emi¬ 
grants,  being  disappointed  either  with  the  country 
or  its  political  condition,  or  deceived  by  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  the  newspapers,  and  by  the  agents  of 
the  society,  became  dissatisfied  and  returned,  both 
before  and  after  the  election,  to  their  old  homes. — 
Most  of  them  are  now.  settlers  in  the  Territory. (5) 
Some  few  voted  at  the  election  in  Lawrence, (5)  but 
the  number  was  small.  The  names  of  these  emi¬ 
grants  have  been  ascertained,  and  thirty-seven  of 
them  are  found  upon  the  poll-books. ( 5 j)  This  com¬ 
pany  of  peaceful  emigrants)  moving  with  their 
household  goods,  was  distorted  into  an  invading 
horde  of  pauper  abolitionists,  who  were,  with  oth¬ 
ers  of  a  similar  character,  to  control  the  domestic 
institutions  of  the  Territory,  and  then  overturn 
those  of  a  neighboring  State. 

In  regard  to  the  second  charge,  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  man  was  either  hired,  or  induced  to  come 
into  the  Territory  from  any  free  State,  merely  to 
vote.  The  entire  emigration  in  March,  1855,  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  500  persons,  including  men,  women,,  and 
children. (6)  They  came  on  steamboats  up  the  Mis¬ 
souri  river  in  the  ordinary  course  of  emigration. — 
Many  returned  for  causes  similar  to  those  before 
stated,  but  the  body  of  them  are  now  residents. — 
The  only  persons,  of  those  who  were  connected  by 
proof  with  the  election,  were  some  who  voted  at 
the  Big  Blue  precinct  in  the  10th  district,  and  at 
Pawnee  in  the  9th  district.  Their  purpose  and  char¬ 
acter  are  stated  in  a  former  part  of  this  report. 

The  third  charge  is  entirely  groundless.  The  or¬ 
ganic  law  requires  the  governor  to  cause  an  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  inhabitants  and  legal  voters  to  be 
made,  and  that  he  apportion  the  members  of  the 
council  and  house  according  to  this  enumeration.— 
For  reasons  stated  by  persons  engaged  in  taking  the 
census,  it  was  not  completed  until  the  early  part  of 
March,  1855.  (7)  At  that  time  the  day  of  holding 
the  election  had  not  been  and  could  not  have  been 
named  by  the  governor.  As  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  returns  were  brought  in,  he  issued  his 
proclamation  for  an  election,  and  named  the  earliest 
dav  consistent  with  due  notice  as  the  day  of  election. 
The  day  on  which  the  election  was  to  be  held  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture  all  over  the  country,  b%t  it  was 

(\)  Beni-amin  Slater,  Charles  Robinson.  (9)  C.  Robinson. 
(3)  Samuel  C.  Smith.  (4)  B.  Slater.  (5) Charles  Robinson, 
Samuel  C.  Smith.  (5^)  Anson  J.  Stone.  (6)  W.  H.  Chick 
and  Mr.  Riddlcsbarger.  (7)  Wm.  Barbee, 


generally  known  that  it  would  be  in  the  latter  part 
of  March.  The  precise  day  was  not  known  by  any 
one  until  the  proclamation  issued.  It  was  not  known 
to  the  agents  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  in  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  13th  day  of  March,  1855,  when  the  party 
of  emigrants  before  referred  to  left.  (8) 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  _  that  these  charges 
were  made  the  mere  pretexts  to  induce  an  armed  in¬ 
vasion  into  the  Territory  as  a  means  to  control  the 
election  and  establish  slavery  there. 

The  real  purpose  is  avowed  and  illustrated  by  the 
testimony  and  conduct  of  Col.  John  fecott,  of  St. 
Joseph’s,  Mo.,  who  acted  as  an  attorney  for  the  sit¬ 
ting  delegate  before  your  committee.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  his  deposition: 

“  Prior  to  the  election-  in  Burr  Oak  precinct,  in  the 
14th  district,  on  the  29th  of  November,  1854,  I  had 
been  a  resident  of  Missouri,  and  I  then  determined, 
if  I  found  it  necessary,  to  become  a  resident  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Territory.  On  the  day  previous  to  that  election 
I  settled  up  my  board  at  my  boarding  house  in  St. 
Joseph’s,  Mo.,  and  went  over  to  the  Territory  and 
took  boarding  with  Mr.  Bryant,  near  urhose  house 
the  polls  were  held  the  next  day,  for  one  month,  s@ 
that  I  might  have  it  in  my  power,  by  merely  deter¬ 
mining  to  do  so,  to  become  a  resident  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  on  the  day  of  election. 

“  When  my  name  was  proposed  as  a  judge  of  elec¬ 
tion,  objections  were  made  by  two  persons  only. 

*  *  *  *  I  then  publicly  informed  those  present 

that  I  had  a  claim  in  the  Territory  ;  that  I  had  ta¬ 
ken  board  in  the  Territory  for  a  month,  and  that  I 
could  at  any  moment  become  an  actual  resident  and 
legal  voter  in  the  Territory ;  and  that,  I  would  do  so 
if  I  concluded  at  any  time  during  the  day  that  my 
vote  would  be  necessary  to  carry  that  precinct  in 
favor  of  the  pro-slavery  candidate  for  delegate  to 
Congress.  *  *  *  *  .  I  did  not  during  the  day 

consider  it  necessary  to  become  a  resident  of  the 
Territorv  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  did  not 
vote  or  offer  to  vote  at  that  election. 

“I  held  the  office  of  city  attorney  for  St.  Joseph’s 
at  that  time,  and  had  held  it  for  two  or  , three  years 
previously,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  this  spring. 

*  *  *  *  I  voted  at  an  election  in  St.  Joseph’s 

in  the  spring  of  1855,  and  was  re-appointed  city  at¬ 
torney.  The  question  of  slavery  was  put  in  issue 
at  the  election  of  November, _  1854,  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tent  as  in  every  election  in  this  Territory.  General 
Whitfield  was  regarded  as  the  pro-slavery  candidate 
by  the  pro-slavery  party.  I  regarded  the  question 
of  slavery  as  the  primarily  prominent  issue  at  that 
election,  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  all  parties  agreed  in 
making  that  question  the  issue  of  that  election. 

11  It  is  my  intention ,  and  the  intention  of  a  great 
many  other  Missourians  now  resident  in  Missouri , 
whenever  the  slavery  issue  is  to  be  determined  upon  by 
the  people  of  this  Territory  in  the  adoption  of  ^  the  State 
constitution ,  to  remove  to  this  Territory  in  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  right  to  become  legal  voters  upon  that  ques¬ 
tion.  The  leading  purpose  of  our  intended  removal  to 
the  Territory ,  is  to  determine  the  domestic  institutions 
of  this  Territory  when  it  comes  to  be  a  State ,  and  we 
would  not  come  hut.  for  that. purpose,  and  would  never 
think  of  coming  here  hut  for  that  purpose.  I  believe 
there  are  a’ great  many  in  Missouri  who  are  so  situa¬ 
ted.’  ’ 

The  invasion  of  March  30th  left  both  parties  in  a 
state  of  excitement,  tending  directly  to  produce  vio¬ 
lence.  The  successful  party  was  lawless  and  reck¬ 
less,  while  assuming  the  name  of  the  “Law  and 
Order  ”  party.  The  other  party,  at  first  surprised 
and  confounded,  was  greatly  irritated,  and  some 

(8)Charles  Robinson.  Anson  J.  Stone,  and  Eli  Thayer 
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resolved  to  prevent  the  success  of  the  invasion.  .In 
some  districts,  as  before  stated,  protests  were  sent  to 
the -governor ;  in  others  this  was  prevented  by 
threats,  in  others  by  the  want  of  time,  and  in  oth¬ 
ers  by  the  belief  that  a  new  election  would  bring  a 
new  invasion.  About  the  same  time,  all  classes  of 
men  commenced  bearing  deadly  weapons  about  their 
persons — a  practice  which  has  continued  to  this 
time.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  slight  or  acci¬ 
dental  quarrel  produced  unusual  violence*  and  law¬ 
less  acts  became  frequent.  This  unhappy  condition 
of  the  public  mind  was  further  increased  by  acts  of 
violence  in  Western  Missouri,  where,  in  April,  a 
newspaper  press  called  the  Parkville  Luminary  was 
destroyed  by  a  mob. 

About  the  same  time  Malcolm  Clark  assaulted  Cole 
McCrea  at  a  squatter  meeting  in  Leavenworth,  and 
was  shot  by  McCrea  in  alleged  self-defence. 

On  the  l'7tk  day  of  May,  William  Phillips,  a  law¬ 
yer  of  Leavenworth,  was  first  notified  to  leave,  and 
upon  his  refusal  was  forcibly  seized,  taken  across 
the  river  and  carried  sevei’al  miles  into  Missouri,  and 
then  tarred  and  feathered,  and  one  side  of  his  head 
shaved,  and  other  gross  indignities  put  upon  his  per¬ 
son. 

Previous  to  this  outrage,  a  public  meeting  was 
held(10)  at  which  resolutions  were  unanimously 
passed,  looking  to  unlawful  violence,  and  grossly  in¬ 
tolerant  in  their  character.  The  right  of  free  speech 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery  was  characterized  as  a 
disturbance  of  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  and  as  “circulating  incendiary  sentiments.” — 
They  say  “to  the  peculiar  friends  of  northern  fanat¬ 
ics,  go  home  and  vent  your  treason  where  you  may 
find  sympathy.”  Among  other  resolves  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“  Resolved \  That  the  institution  of  slavery  is 
known  and  recognised  in  this  Territory ;  that  we 
repel  the  doctrine  that  it  is  a  moral  and  political 
evil,  and  we  hurl  back  with  scorn  upon  its  slander¬ 
ous  authors  the  charge  of  inhumanity ;  and  we  warn 
all  persons  not  to  come  to  our  peaceful  firesides  to 
slander  us  and  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  between  the 
master  and  the  servant ;  for,  much  as  we  deprecate 
the  necessity  to  which  we  may  be  driven,  we  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  consequences.” 

A  committee  of  vigilance  of  thirty  men  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “  to  observe  and  report  all  such  persons  as 
shall,  *  *  *  *  by  the  expression  of  abolition 

sentiments,  produce  disturbance  to  the  quiet  of  the 
citizens,  or  danger  to  their  domestic  relations  ;  arid 
all  such  persons  so  offending  shall  be  notified  and 
made  to  leave  the  Territory.” 

The  meeting  was  “  ably  and  eloquently  addressed 
by  Judge  Lecompte,  Col.  L.  N.  Burns,  of  Weston, 
Missouri,  and  others.”  Thus  the  head  of  the  judi¬ 
ciary  in  the  Territory  not  only  assisted  at  a  public 
and  bitterly  partizan  meeting,  whose  direct  tendency 
was  to -produce  violence  and  disorder,  but,  before 
any  law  is  passed  in  the  Territory,,  he  prejudges  the 
character  of  the  domestic  institutions  which  the 
people  of  the  Territory  were,  by  their  organic  law, 
“  left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  in  their  own 
wav. " . 

On  this  committee  were  several  of  those  who  held 
certificates  of  election  as  members  of  the, legislature. 
Some  of  the  others  were  then,  and  still  are,  resi¬ 
dents  of  Missouri,  and  many  of  the  committee  have 
since  been  appointed  to  the  leading  offices  in  the 
Territory,  one  of  which  is  the  sheriffalty  of  the  coun- 
ty.  Their  first  act  was  that  of  mobbing  Phillips. 

Subsequently,  on  the  25th  of  May,  A.  D.  1855,  a 
public  meeting  was  held,  at  which  R.  R.  Rees,  a 

(10)  A.  Payne. 


member  elect  ©f  the  council  presided.(ll).  The  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions,  offered  by  Judge  Payne,  a  mem¬ 
ber  elect  of  the  House,  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

“  Resolved ,  ls£.  That  we  heartily  endorse  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  of  citizens  that  shaved,  tarred 
and  feathered,  rode  on  a  rail,  and  had  sold  by  a  ne¬ 
gro,  William  Phillips,  the  moral  perjurer. 

“  2 d.  That  we  return  our  thanks  to  the  committee 
for  faithfully  performing  the  trust  enjoined  upon 
them  by  the  pro-slavery  party. 

3rd.  That  the  committee  be  now  discharged. 

Ath.  That  we  severely  condemn  those  pro-slavery 
men  who,  from  mercenary  motives,  are  calling  upon 
the  pro-siavery  party  to  submit  without  further  ac¬ 
tion. 

“  5th.  That,  in  order  to  secure  peace  and  harmony 
to  the  community,  we  now  solemnly  declare  that 
the  pro-slavery  party  will  stand  firmly  by  and  carry 
out  the  resolutions  reported  b^,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  for  that  purpose  on  the  ‘memorable  30th.’  ” 

The  act  of  moral  perjury  here  referred  to  is  the 
swearing  by  Phillips  to  a  truthful  protest  in  regard 
to  the  election  of  March  30th  in  the  16th  district. 

LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  members  receiving  their  certificates  of  the  gov¬ 
ernor  as  members  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Territory  met  at  Pawnee,  the  place  appointed  by  the 
governor,  on  the  2d  of  July,  A.  D.  1855.  Their  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  stated  in  three  printed  books,  herewith 
submitted,  entitled,  respectively,  “  The  Statutes  of 
the  Territory  Of  Kansas;”  “The  Journal  of  the 
Council  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas and  “The 
Journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas.” 

Your  committee  do  not  regard  their  enactments  as 
valid  laws.  A  legislature  thus  imposed  upon  a  peo¬ 
ple  cannot  affect  their  political  rights.  Such  an  at¬ 
tempt,  if  successful,  is  virtually  an  overthrow  of  the 
organic  law,  and  reduces  the  people  of  the  Territory 
to  the  condition  of  vassals  to  a  neighboring  State. 
To  avoid  the  evils  of  anarchy,  no  armed  or  organized 
resistance  to  them  would  have  been  made,  but  the 
citizens  would  have  appealed  to  the  ballot-box  at 
future  elections,  to  the  federal  judiciary,  and  to  Con¬ 
gress  for  relief.-  Such,  from  the  proof,  would  have 
been  the  course  of  the  people  but  for  the  nature  of 
these  enactments  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
enforced.  Their  character  and  their  execution  have 
been  so  intimatelv  connected  with  one  branch  of  this 

t/ 

investigatiqn — that  relating  to  “  violent  and  tumul¬ 
tuous  proceedings  in  the  Territory” — that  we  were 
compelled  to  examine  them. 

The  “laws”  in  the  statute-books  are  general  and 
special ;  the  latter  are  strictly  of  a  local  character, 
relating  to  bridges,  roads,  and  the  like.  The  great 
body  of  the  general  laws  are  exact  transcripts  from 
the  Missouri  code.  To  make  them,  in  some  cases 
conform  to  the  organic  act,  separate  acts  were  passed 
defining  the  meaning  of  words.  Thus,  the  word 
“  State  ”  is  to  be  understood  as  yeaning  “Territory 
(1)  the  words  “county  court”  “shall  be  construed  to 
mean  the  board  of  commissioners  transacting  county 
business,  or  the  probate  courts,  according  to  the  in¬ 
tent  thcreofl”  The  words  “circuit  court”  to  mean 
“district  court.”(2) 

The  material  differences  in  the  Missouri  and  Kan¬ 
sas  statutes  are  upon  the  following  subjects  : 

The  qualifications  of  voters  and  of  members  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly ;  the  official  oath  of  all 
officers,  attorneys,  and  voters ;  the  mode  of  selecting 
officers,  and  their  qualifications ;  the  slave  code,  and 
the  qualifications  of  jurors. 

(11)  R.  R.  Rees.  (1)  Statutes,  p.  718.  (2)  Statutes,  p.  760. 
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Upon  these  subjects  the  provisions  of  the  Missouri 
code  are  such ‘as  are  usual  in  many  of  the  States. — 
But,  by  the  “Kansas  Statutes”  every  officer  in  the 
Territory,  executive  and  judicial,  was  to  be  appointed 
by  the  legislature,  or  by  some  officer  appointed  by  it. 
These  appointments  were  not  merely  to  meet  a  tem¬ 
porary  exigency,  but  were  to  hold  over  two  regular 
elections,  and  until  after  the  general  election  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  1857.(3)  Thus  by  the  terms  of  these  “laws” 
the  people  have  no  control  whatever  over  either  the 
legislative,  the  executive,  or  the  judicial  departments 
of  the  Territorial  government,  until  a  time,  before 
which,  by  the  natural  progress  of  population,  the 
Territorial  government  will  be  superseded  by  a  State 
government. 

No  session  of  the  legislature  is  to  be  held  during 
1856,  but  the  members  of  the  house  are  to  be  elected 
in  October  of  that  year. (6)  A  candidate  to  be  eli¬ 
gible  at  this  election  musft  swear  to  support  the  Fugi¬ 
tive  Slave  law,  (7)  and'  each  judge  of  election,  and 
each  voter,  if  challenged,  must  take  the  same  oath. 
(8)  The  same  oath  is. required  of  every  officer  elec¬ 
ted  or  appointed  in  the  Territory,  and  of  every  attor¬ 
ney  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts. (9) 

A  portion  of  the  militia  is  required  to  muster  on 
the  day  of  election. (10)  “  Every  free  white  male 

citizen  of  the  United  States,'  and  every  free  male  In¬ 
dian  who  is  made  a  citizen  by  treaty  or  otherwise 
and  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall 
bean  inhabitant  of  the  Territory,  and  of  the  county 
and  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  shall 
have  paid  a  Territorial  tax,  shall  be  a  qualified  elec¬ 
tor  for  all  elective  officers.”(ll)  Two  classes  of  per¬ 
sons  were  thus  excluded,  who,  by  the  organic  act, 
were  allowed  to  vote,  viz  :  those  who  would  not 
swear  to  the  oath  required,  and  those  of  foreign 
birth  who  had  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to 
become  citizens. (12)  Any  man  of  proper  age  who 
was  in  the  Territory  on  the  day  of  election,  and 
who  had  paid  one  dollar  as  a  tax  to  the  sheriff,  who 
was  required  to  be  at  the  polls  to  receive  it,  (13) 
could  vote  as  an  “inhabitant,”  although  he  had 
breakfasted  in  Missouri,  and  intended  to  return  there 
for  supper.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  un¬ 
usual  and  unconstitutional  provisions  were  inserted  to 
prevent  a  full  and  fair  expression  of  the  popular  will 
in  the  election  of  members  of  the  house,  or  to  control 
it  by  non-residents. 

All  jurors  are  required  to  be  selected  by  the  sheriff, 
and  “  no  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  holding  of  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory,  shall  be  a  juror 
in  any  cause  affecting  the  right  to  hold  slaves,  or  re¬ 
lating  to  slave  property.” 

The  slave  code,  and  every  provision  relating  to 
slaves,  are  of  a  character  intolerant  and  unusual, 
even  for  that  class  of  legislation. 

The  character  and  cdnduct  of  the  men  appointed 
to  hold  office  in  the  Territory,  contributed  very  much 
to  produce  the  events  which  followed.  Thus,  Sam¬ 
uel  J.  Jones  was  appointed  sheriff  of  the  county  of 
Douglas,  which  included. within  it  the  first  and  sec¬ 
ond  election  districts.  He  had  made  himself  pecu¬ 
liarly  obnoxious  to  the  settlers  by  his  conduct  on  the 
30th  of  March,  in  the  second  district,  and  by  his 
burning  the  cabins  of  Joseph  Oakley  and  Samuel 
Smith. (14) 

THE  ELECTION  OF  OCTOBER  1,  1855. 

An  election  for  delegate  to  Congress,  to  beheld  on 
the  1st  day  of  October,  1855,  was  provided  for  un- 

(3  Statutes,  pp.  168,227,  712.  (4)  Statutes.  P.  330.  (5) 

Statutes,  p.  475.  (6)  Statutes,  p.  330.  (7)  Statutes,  p.  332. 

(8)  Statutes,  p.  332.  (9)  Statutes,  pp.  132,  339,  516.  (10) 

Statutes,  p.  463.  (11)  Statutes,  p.  332.  (12)  Statutes,  p.  34. 
(13)  Statutes,  p.  303.  (14)Samuel  Smith  and  Ed.  Oakley. 


der  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  were  applied 
to  other  elections.  The  free-State  men  took  no  part 
in  this  election,  having  made  arrangements  for  hold¬ 
ing  an  election  on  the  9th  of  the  same  month.  The 
citizens  of  Missouri  attended  at  the  election  of  the 
1st  of  October,  some  paying  the  dollar  tax,  qthers 
not  being  required  to  pay  it.  They  were  present 
and  voted  at  the  voting  places  of  Atchison  (1)  and 
Doniphan. (2)  in  Atchison  county  ;  at  Green  Springs, 
Johnson  county  ;(3)  at  Willow  Springs,  (4)  Frank¬ 
lin, (5)  and  Lecompton, (6)  in  Douglas  county;  at 
Fort  Scott,  Bourbon  county  ;  (7)  at  Baptiste  Paola, 
Lykins  county,  where  some  Indians  voted,  some 
whites  paying  the  dollar  tax  for  them  ;(8)  at  Leav¬ 
enworth  City  (9)  and  at  Kickapoo  City,  Leavenworth 
county  ;  at  the  latter  place  under  the  lead  of  General 
B.  F.  Stringfellow  and  Colonel  Lewis  Burns,  of  Mis¬ 
souri. (10)  From  two  of  the  election  precincts  at 
which  it  was  alleged  there  was  illegal  voting,  viz: 
Delaware  and  Wyandott,  j^our  committee  failed  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  witnesses. 

Your  committee  did  not  deem  it  necessary,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  election,  to  enter  into  details,  as  it  was 
manifest  that  from  there  being  but  one  candidate, 
General  Whitfield,  he  must  have  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast.  This  election,  therefore,  depends 
not  upon  the  number  or  character  of  the  votes  re¬ 
ceived,  but  upon  the  validity  of  the  laws  under  which 
it  was  held.  Sufficient  testimony  was  taken  to  show 
that  the  voting  of  citizens  of  Missouri  was  practised 
at  this  election,  as  at  all  former  elections  in  the  Ter^ 
ritory.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  result 
of  the  testimony  as  regards  the  number  of  legal  and 
illegal  votes  at  this  election. 


4 Abstract  of  poll-books  of  October  1,  1855. 
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Washington 


Douglas . Franklin . 
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The  county  of  Marshall  embraces  the  same  terri¬ 
tory  as  was  included  in  the  11th  district,  and  the 
reasons  before  stated  indicate  that  the  great  majority 

(1)  D.  W.  Field.  (2)  John  Landis.  (3)  "Robert  Morrow, 
G.  Jenkins,  B.  C.  Westfall.  (4)  A.  White,  T.  Wolverton.  J. 

Reid.  (5.)  L.  M.  Cox,  L.  A.  Prather.  (6)  B.  C.  Westfall _ 

(7)  E.  B.  Cook,  J.  Hamilton.  (8)  B.  C.  Westfall.  (9)  G.  F. 
Warren,  H.  Miles  Moore.  (10)  J.  W.  Stephens. 
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of  the  votes  there  cast  were  either  illegal  or  fictitious. 
In*  the  counties  to  which  our  examination  extended, 
there  were  857  illegal  votes  cast,  as  near  as  the  proof 
will  enable  us  to  determine. 


THE  STATE  MOVEMENTS. 

While  the  alleged  legislative  assembly  was  in  ses¬ 
sion,  a  movement  was  instituted  to  form  a  State  gov- 
^  eminent,  and  apply  for  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  State.  The  first  step  taken  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion  of  March 
30,  1855,  was  the  circulation,  for  signature,  of  a 
graphic  and  truthful  memorial  to  Congress.  Your 
committee  find  that  every  allegation  in  this  memo¬ 
rial  has  been  sustained  by  the  testimony.  No  further 
step  was  taken,  as  it  was  hoped  that  some  action  by 
the  general  government  would  protect  them  in  their 
rights.  W  hen  the  alleged  legislative  assembly  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  construct  the  series  of  enactments  referred 
to,  the  settlers  were  of  opinion  that  submission  to 
them  would  result  in  entirely  depriving  them  of  the 
rights  secured  to  them  by  the  organic  law.  Their 
political  condition  was  freely  discussed  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  during  the  summer  of  1855.  Several  meetings 
were  held  in  reference  to  holding  a  convention  to 
form  a  State  government,  and  to  apply  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Public  opinion  gradually 
settled  in  favor  of  such  an  application  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  meet  in  December,  1855.  The  first  general 
tneeting  was  held  in  Lawrence,  on  the  15th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  1855.  The  following  preamble  and  resolution 
were  there  passed : 

.  u  ^  hereas,  the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  since 
its  settlement,  and  now  are,  without  any  law-making 
power,  therefore  be  it 

“  Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  Kansas  Terri¬ 
tory,  in  mass  meeting  assembled,  irrespective  of  par¬ 
ty  distinctions,  influenced  by  common  necessity,  and 
greatly  desirous  of  promoting  the  common  good,  do 
hereby  call  upon  and  request  all  bona  fide  citizens  of 
Kansas  Territory,  of  whatever  political  views  or 
predilections,  to  consult  together  in  their  respective 
election  districts,  and  in  mass  convention  or  other¬ 
wise  elect  three  delegates  for  each  representative  to 
which  said  election  district  is  entitled  in  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  legislative  assembly,  by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Pleeder  of  date  10th  of 
March,  1855  ;  said  delegates  to  assemble  in  conven¬ 
tion  at  the  town  of  Topeka,  on  the  19th  day  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1855,  then  and  there  to  consider  and  deter¬ 
mine  upon  all  subjects  of  public  interest,  and  partic¬ 
ularly  upon  that  having  reference  to  the  speedy  for-: 
mation  of  a  State  constitution,  with  an  intention  of 
an  immediate  application  to  be  admitted  as  a  State 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Other  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the 
Territory,  which  endorsed  the  action  of  the  Law¬ 
rence  meetings,  and  delegates  were  selected  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  its  recommendations. 

They  met  at  Topeka  on  the  19th  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1855.  By  their  resolutions  they  provided  for 
the  appointment  of  an  executive  committee,  to  con- 
sist  of  seven  persons,  who  were  required  to  u  keep  a 
record  of  their  proceedings,  and  shall  have  a  gener¬ 
al  superintendence  of  the  affairs  of  the  Territory,  so 
far  as  regards  the  organization  of  a  State  govern¬ 
ment”  They  were  required  to  take  steps  for  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  October 
following,  under  regulations  imposed  by  that  con¬ 
vention  “for  members  of  a  convention  to  form  a 
constitution,  adopt  a  bill  of  rights  for  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  take  all  needful  measures  for  organiz¬ 
ing  a  State  government  preparatory  to  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  State.”  The 
rules  prescribed  were  such  as  usually  govern  elections 


in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  in  most  re¬ 
spects  were  similar  to  those  contained  in  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  Governor  Reeder  for  the  election  of  March 
30,  1855. 

The  executive  committee  appointed  by  that  con¬ 
vention  accepted  their  appointment,  and  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties  by  issuing  a  proc¬ 
lamation,  addressed  to  the  legal  voters  of  Kansas, 
requesting  them  to  meet  at  their  several  precincts  at 
the  time  and  places  named  in  the  proclamation,  then 
and  there  to  cast  their  ballots  for  members  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  convention,  to  meet  at  Topeka  on  the  4th 
Tuesday  of  October  then  next. 

The  proclamation  designated  the  places  of  elec¬ 
tions,  appointed  judges,  recited  the  qualifications  of 
voters  and  the  appointment  of  members  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  * 

After  this  proclamation  was  issued  public  meetings 
were  held  in  every  district  in  the  Territory,  and  in 
nearly  every  precinct.  The  State  movement  was  a 
general  topic  of  discussion  throughout  the  Territory, 
and  there  was  but  little  opposition  exhibited  to  it. — 
Elections  were  held  at  the  time  and  places  designa¬ 
ted,  and  the  returns  were  sent  to  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee. 

Table  showing  the  number  of  voters ,  and  the  number  of 
votes  cast  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  convention 
October  9,  1855. 

v  FIRST  DISTRICT. 


Candidates. 

Blanton. 

Precincts. 

Palmyra.  Lawrence. 

Total. 

Charles  Robinson... 

67 

16 

J.  H.  Lane . 

70 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

. 

S.  W.  Smith . 

70 

16 

J.  K.  Goodin . 

61 

16 

Edward  Jones . 

30 

16 

Morris  Hunt . 

72 

16 

Abraham  Still . 

40 

... 

Total . 

74 

16  '558* 

648 

*  The  poll-books  of  Lawrence  precinct  w^ere  not 
among  the  others,  and  are  either  mislaid  or  lost.  The 
number  of  votes  cast  was  558. 

SECOND  DISTRICT. 


Precincts. 

Candidates. 

Benicia. 

Bloomin 

gton. 

Total. 

A.  Curtis . 

27 

116 

143 

II.  Benton . 

27 

116 

. 

143 

J.  A.  Wakefield. 

•  •  • 

24 

116 

140 

J .  M.  Turner . 

27 

116 

143 

Total . 

27 

116 

143 

THIRD  DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 

Candidates. 

recum- 

Camp  To- 

Wash- 

Browns 

seh. 

Creek,  peka.  ington. 

ville. 

Total. 

W.Y.  Roberts.. 

31 

7  94 

33 

19 

184 

O.  K.  Holliday.. 

31 

7  104 

33 

19 

194 

J.  Cowles . 

•  •  • 

14 

•  •  • 

.  14 

H.  H. Wentworth 

•  •  • 

12 

12 

Edw’d  Segraves 

•  •  • 

2 

2 

Scattering . 

•  •  • 

3 

•  •  • 

3 

P.  C.  Schuyler.. 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

5 

5 

Total . 

31 

7  119 

33 

24 

214 

22 


FOURTH 

DISTRICT. 

Precinct. 

Candidates. 

Wil-son 

Total. 

S.  Mewhinney . 

Springs. 

55 

Win;  Graham . 

55 

Total . . 

55 

FIFTH  DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 


rj 

be 

.X 

C3 

Candidates. 

—  •* 

ct 

fc£ 

m 

a 

S 

C 

o 

£3 

be 

m 

C 

O 

S 

3 

£- 

be 

■*-> 

o 

O' 

Tl 

4-3 
4-3  . 

o 

3 

Zt 

4-’ 

O 

S3 

p-(  ■ 

z 

w 

-3 

ifl 

l-H 

Eh 

William  Turner.. 

24 

49 

8 

16 

67 

32 

35 

8 

33 

272 

Jas.  M.  Arthur... 

24 

49 

8 

16 

67 

32 

35 

9 

33 

273 

M.  T.  Morris . 

23 

.49 

8 

16 

66 

32 

35 

9 

33 

272 

Orville  C.  Brown 

24 

49 

... 

16 

66 

32 

35 

•  •  • 

33 

255 

Richard  Knight.. 

24 

.49 

16 

67 

32 

35 

33 

257 

Hamilton  Smith.. 

23 

48 

16 

66 

32 

35 

... 

220 

Hiram  Hoover.... 

17 

... 

13 

13 

43 

David  C.  Forbes.. 

16 

16 

N.  S.  Nichols . 

3 

3 

Wm.  S.  Nichols... 

64 

"i 

29 

35 

76 

29 

Isaac  Woollard... 

Fred.  Brown . 

24 

47 

16 

04 

32 

... 

33 

251 

Total . 

24 

49 

13 

16 

67 

32 

35 

13 

33 

282 

SIXTH  DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 


Candidates. 

House  of 
R.  J.  Pargird. 

Scott 

Town. 

Columbia.  Total. 

W.  R.  Griffin ... 

12 

12 

John  Hamilton.. 

12 

27 

39 

AAV.  J.  Brown. 

12 

•  •  • 

12 

Wm.  Saunders.. 

12 

12 

W.  J.  Griffith... 

.. 

27 

k- 

•  •  • 

27 

T.  II.  Burgess... 

24 

•  •  • 

24 

A.  II.  Brown _ 

26 

26 

Jas.  II.  Pheris... 

... 

20 

20 

Total . 

27 

20 

59 

ELEVENTH  DISTRICT. 

No  return  except  Black  Vermillion  precinct — toial,  14. 
TWELFTH  DISTRICT. 


Precincts. 


Candidates. 

St.  Mary 

s.  Silver  lake. 

Total. 

M.  F.  Conway . . 

19 

12 

31 

Jos.  F.  Coles . 

•  •  •  • 

18 

18 

J.  S.  Thompson . 

•  M* 

21 

21 

— 

— 

— * 

Total . 

19 

21 

40 

THIRTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 

Candidates. 

Falls. 

Pleasant  Hill. 

Total. 

Geo.  S.  Hillver . 

43 

•  •  • 

43 

Wm.  Grigsbee . 

41 

•  •  • 

41 

Wm.  Hicks . 

•  •  •  • 

43 

43 

J.  Whiting . 

•  •  •  • 

43 

• 

43 

Total . 

.  43 

43 

86 

FOURTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Precincts. 

Candidates. 

Paler¬ 

mo. 

Burr 

Oak. 

Doni¬ 

phan. 

Wolf 

Itiver. 

Total. 

C.  A.  Cutler... 

40 

33 

42 

18 

133 

Juo.  Landes _ 

40 

S3 

42 

18. 

133 

D.  M.  Field . 

40 

33 

42 

18 

133 

C.  M.  Stewart.. 

39 

33 

42 

18 

132 

Total. . 

40 

33 

42 

18 

133 

FIFTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Candidates. 

Precincts. 

Crosby’s  Store.  Precinct. 

Total. 

Caleb  May . 

29 

•  •  • 

29 

R.  II.  Crosby . 

'  29 

•  .  • 

29 

Stanford  McDaniel... 

•  •  • 

30 

30 

Jas.  S.  Savle . 

30 

30  j 

H.  B.  Gale . 

•  *  * 

28 

28 

Ch.  S.  Foster.. . 

•  • 

2 

2 

Total . 

29 

30 

59  i 

SEVENTH  DISTRICT. 


Candidate. 

Precinct. 

J.  B.  Titus’, 
Council  City. 

Total. 

Ph.  C.  Schuyler . . 

60 

Total . . 

62 

EIGHTH  DISTRICT. 

Candidates. 

Precinct. 

Waubauiiassa. 

Total. 

J.  H.  Pillsburv . 

.  27 

27 

P.  C.  Schuyler . 

.  27 

27 

Total . 

.  27 

27 

NINTH 

DISTRICT. 

Candidates. 

Precinct. 

Pawnee. 

Total. 

Robert  Tvlotz . 

53 

A.  Hunting . 

54 

Total . 

76 

TENTH 

DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 

Candidates. 

Rock  Creek.  Big  Blue. 

Total. 

Dr.  A.  Hunting . 

30  64 

94 

Robert.  Klotz . 

■  30  73 

1Q3 

Total . 

30  80 

110 

SIXTEENTH  DISTRICT. 


Precincts. 


Candidates. 

Leaven-  Wyan- 
worth.  dotte. 

Ridge. 

Easton. 

Dela¬ 

ware. 

Total. 

M.  J.  Parrott... 

492 

'  38 

47 

61 

22 

660 

M.  W.  Delahay. 

495 

38 

47 

61 

22 

663 

Matt.  France.... 

495 

38 

47 

61 

22 

661 

S.  Wv  Lattie.... 

493 

38 

47 

61 

22 

661 

Robert  Riddle.. 

493 

38 

47 

61 

22 

661 

D.  Dodge . 

493 

38 

47 

61 

22 

661 

Total . 

514 

38 

47 

63 

22 

684 

SEVENTEENTH  DISTRICT. 

Precincts. 

Candidates.  Mission.  Wnkhrusa.  Total. 

William  Graham .  13  5  18 

Samuel  Mewbinney....  13  5  18 


Total. 


13 


5 


18 


RECAPITULATION. 


Votes  cast  in  1st  district. 

.  ,648  Votes 

cast  in  11th  district..  14 

•2d  district.. 

143 

12t.h  district. .  40 

3d  district.. 

.  214 

13th  district. .  86 

4th  district. 

.  55 

14th  district..  133 

5th  district. 

.  282 

15ih  district. .  59 

6th  district. 

.  59 

Pith  district. .  684 

7 tli  district. 

.  8:> 

17th  district . .  18 

■8th  district. 

.  27 

9th  district. 

.  7G 

Total.. . 2,7  K) 

IGtU  district . 

.  HO, 

Election  of  January  15,  1856. 


The  result  of  the  election  was  proclaimed  by  the 
executive  committee,  and  the  members  elect  were  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  ou  the  23d  day  of  October,  1855',  at 
Topeka.  In  pursuance  of  this  proclamation  and  di¬ 
rection  the  constitutional  convention  met  at  the  time 
and  place. appointed,  and  framed  a  State  constitution. 
A  memorial  to  Congress  was  also  prepared,  praying 
the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
under  that  constitution.  The  .convention  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  and  other  questions,  be  submitted  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  required  the  executive  committee  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  for  that  purpose. 

Accordingly  an  election  was. held  for  that  purpose 
on  the  15th  day  of  December,  1855,  in  compliance  with 
the  proclamation  issued  by.  the  executive  committee. 
The  returns  of  this  election  were  made  by  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee,  and  an  abstract  of  them  is  contained 
in  the  following  table : 


Abstract  of  the  election  on  the  adoption  of  the  State 
Constitution ,  December  15,  1855. 


to 

o 

Constitu- 

General 

Banking 

Exclusion  of 
Negroes  and 

No.  v 
cast . 

CO 

tion. 

Law. 

Mulattoes. 

T  O 

p  Precincts. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 

•  CD 

fc  CO 

1 .  .Lawrence _ 

.348 

1 

225 

83 

133 

223 

356 

Blanton  ...... 

.  72 

2 

59 

14 

48 

20 

76 

Palmvra . 

.  11 

— 

9 

3 

12 

— 

12 

Franklin . 

.  48 

— 

31 

15 

■  48 

2 

53 

2.. Bloomington. 

.137 

— 

J22 

11 

113 

15 

137 

East  Douglas . 

.  18 

— 

13 

4 

14 

4 

18 

3.  .Topeka . 

.  135 

— 

125 

9 

69 

64 

136 

Washington. . 

.  43 

- { 

4! 

1 

42 

— 

42 

Brownsville. . 

.  24 

— 

22 

2 

oo 

2 

24 

Tecumseh  . . . 

.  35 

-  . 

23 

11 

*35 

— 

35 

4.. Prairie  City.. 

.  72 

— 

39 

33 

69 

3 

72 

5.  .Little  CLage. . 

.21 

7 

13 

12 

23 

7 

31 

Big  Sugar. . . . 

.  18 

o 

,  5 

IS 

20 

— 

21 

Neosho . 

.  12 

— 

6 

6 

12 

— 

12 

Pottawatomie 

.  39 

3 

2] 

19 

25 

13 

43 

Little  Sugar. , 

..  43 

18 

33 

13 

42 

2 

60 

Stanton  . 

..32 

— 

4 

33 

33 

5 

37 

Osawatomie . 

..  50 

1 

33 

20 

33 

17 

59 

7.  .Titus . 

5 

32 

7 

25 

15 

44 

Juniata . 

.  30 

— 

23 

6 

10 

19 

31 

8.. Ohio  City - 

.  21 

— 

16 

5 

20 

1 

21 

Mill  Creek . . . 

.  20 

— 

— 

20 

20. 

— 

20 

St.  Mary’s _ 

,.  14 

-  . 

14 

14 

— 

14 

Waubousa . . . 

.  19 

— 

17 

1 

7 

11 

19 

9.  .Pawnee . 

.  45 

- - 

15 

29 

40 

5 

45 

Grass’per  Falls  54 

— 

19 

34 

50 

3 

54 

10.  .Doniphan. . . . 

99 

2 

5 

14 

21 

— 

22 

Burr  Oak. . . . 

.  23 

_ 

7 

16 

22 

1 

23 

Jesse  Padoiis’ 

’.  12 

_ 

1 

11 

12 

— 

12 

11 .  .Oceana ....... 

— 

8 

20 

28 

— 

28 

Kickapoo . . . . 

— 

7 

13 

16 

4 

20 

13.  .Pleasant  Hill 

..  47 

— 

37 

6 

45 

1 

47 

Indianola  . . . . 

.  19 

— 

•  — . 

18 

19 

— 

19 

Whitfield  . . . . 

— 

3 

4 

6 

— 

7 

14.. Wolf  River.. 

.  24 

— 

11 

12 

18 

6 

— 

Saint  Joseph’ 
Bottom. _ 

’s 

..  15 

4 

9 

14 

1 

15 

15.. Mt.  Pleasant. 

.  32 

— 

32 

1 

30 

2 

ai 

10.  .Easton . 

.  71 

2 

53 

19 

71 

— 

73 

17 . .  Mission . . 

.  7 

— 

3 

— 

1 

o 

7 

Total . 

1731 

43 

1120 

564 

1287 

453 

1778 

Note.' — The  poll-hook  at  Leavenworth  was  destroyed. 
The  vote  cast  there  October  9,  1655,  was  514. 


ELECTION  OF  JANUARY  15,  1856. 

The  executive  committee  then  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  reciting  the  results  of  the  election  of  the  15th  of 
December,  and  at  the  same  time  provided  for  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held  ori  the  15th  day  of  January,  1856,  for 
State  officers  and  members  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  Kansas.  The  election  was  accordingly 
held  in  the  several  election  precincts,  the  returns  of 
which  were  sent  to  the  executive  committee.  An 
abstract  of  them  is  contained  in  the  following  table  : 
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The  result  of  this  election  was  announced  by  a 
proclamation  by  the  executive  committee. 

In  accordance  with  the  constitution  thus  adopted, 
the  members  of  the  State  legislature,  and  most  of  the 
State  officers,  were  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  State  constitution,  and  took  the  oath 
therein  prescribed.  After  electing  United  States 
senators,  passing  some  preliminary  laws,  and  ap¬ 
pointing  a  codifying  committee,  and  preparing  a 
memorial  to  Congress,  the  general  assembly  ad¬ 
journed  to  meet  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1856.  The 
laws  passed  were  all  conditional  upon  the  admission 
of  Kansas  as  a  State  into  the  Union.  These  proceed* 
ings  were  regular,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  the  constitution  thus  adopted  fairly  expresses 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  settlers.  ‘  They  now 
a"mu^  act!on  Congress  upon  their  memorial. 

Ihese  elections  were  not  illegal.  Whether  the  re¬ 
sult  of  them  is  sanctioned  by  the  action  of  Congress, 
or  they  are  regarded  as  the  mere  expression  of  popu¬ 
lar  will,  and  Congress  should  refuse  to  grant  the 
prayer  of  the  memorial,  that  cannot  affect  their  le- 
gahty.  The  right  of  the  people  to  assemble  and 
express  their  political  opinion  in  any  form,  whether 
by  means  of  an  election  or  a  convention,  is  secured 
to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

ven  if  the  elections  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  act  of 
a  party,  whether  political  or  otherwise,  they  were 
proper,  and  in  accordance  with  examples  in  both 
States  and  Territories. 

The  elections,  however,  were  preceded  and  followed 
by  acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  those  who  opposed 
them,  and  those  persons  who  approved  and  sustained 
the  invasion  from  Missouri  were  peculiarly  hostile  to 
these  peaceful  movements  preliminary  to  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  State  government.  Instances  of  this  vio¬ 
lence  will  be  referred  to  hereafter. 

lo  provide  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  Con¬ 
gress,  and.  at  the  same  time  do  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  obtain  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  upon  the  validity  of  the  alleged  legislative 
assembly,  sitting  at  Shawnee  Mission,  a  convention 
was  held  at  Big  Springs  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of 
September,  1855.  This  was  a  party  convention,  and 
a  party  calling  itself  the  free-State  party  was  then 
organized.  It  was  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
State  movement,  except  that  the  election  of  delegate 
to  Congress  was  fixed  by  it  on  the  same  day  as  the 
election  of  members  of  a  constitutional  convention, 
instead  of  the  day  prescribed  by  the  alleged  legisla¬ 
tive  assembly.  _  Andrew  H.  Reeder  was  put  in  nomi¬ 
nation  as  Territorial  delegate  to  Congress,  and  an 
election  was  provided  for  under  the  regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  election  of  March  30,  1855,  excepting 
as  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and  the  persons  to 
whom  returns  of  the  elections  should  be  made.  The 
election  was  held  in  accordance  with  these  regula¬ 
tions,  an  abstract  of  the  returns  of  which  is  contained, 
in  the  following  table 

Abstract  of  the  election  of  A.  H.  Reeder. 


Name  of  district. 

vrV  o  b  ;  »■  v  '  • 


1st  district .. 

2nd  district .. 
3rd  distriot .. 


Name  of  voting  place. 


Lawrence . 

Blanton . 

Palmyra...... 

Bloomington 

Benicia . 

Brownsville.. 

Topeka . 

Tecumseh . 

Big  Springs.. 
Camp  Creek.. 


Number 
of  votes. 


557 

77 

16 

116 

27 

24 

131 

31 

35 

7 


25 


Name  of  district 

Name  of  voting  place. 

Number 

of  votes. 

4th  district . 

W i  11  o  w  Spr i  n  gs  . 

54 

5th  district . 

Hampden . 

33 

Neosho . 

16 

Stanton . 

44 

Ossawatomie . 

74 

Pottawatomie . 

56 

Big  Sugar  Creek . 

28 

Little  Sugar  Creek . 

41 

6th  district . 

Scott-town . 

'  27 

Columbia . 

20 

Fuqua’s . 

12 

7th  district . 

Couucil  Citv . 

62 

8th  district . 

Waubousa . 

26 

A.  J.  Baker’s . 

16 

Pth  district . 

Pawnee . 

76 

10th  district . 

Big  Blue . 

77 

Rock  Creek . 

30 

11th  district . 

Black  Vermillion.... 

14 

12th  district . 

St.  MarAT’s . 

10 

Silver  Lake . 

28 

13th  district . 

Pleasant  Hill . 

43 

Falls  Precinct . 

45 

Hickory  Point . 

11 

14th  district . 

Burr  Oak . 

33 

Doniphan . 

43 

Palermo. . 

32 

Wolf  River . 

17 

15 th  district . 

Ocena . 

32 

Crosby’s  Store . 

39 

Jackson  Crane’s . 

30 

16th  district . 

Leavenworth . 

503 

Wyandott . 

38 

DelaAvare . 

22 

Easton . 

63 

Ridge  Point . 

48 

17  th  district . 

Wakarusa . 

7 

Mission . 

13 

18th  district . 

Iowa  Point . 

40 

MoorstoAvn . 

16 

Total . 

2,849 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  which 
nominated.  Governor  Reeder,  indicate  the  state  of 
feeling  which  existed  in  the  Territory  in  consequence 
■of  the  invasion  from  Missouri  and  the  enactments  of 
the  alleged  legislative  assembly.  The  language  of 
some  of  the  resolutions  is  violent,  and  can  only  be 
justified  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  to  enforce  the 
grossest  acts  of  tyranny,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
guarding  against  a  similar  invasion  in  future. 

In  the  fall  of  1855,  there  sprang  out  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  disorder  and  excitement  in  the  Territory,  two 
secret  free-State  societies. (1)  They  were  defensive 
in  their  character,  and  were  designed  to  form  a  pro¬ 
tection  to  their  members  against  unlawful  acts  of 
violence  and  insult.  One  of  those  societies  was 
purely  of  a  local  character,  and  was  confined  to  the 
town  of  Lawrence.  Very  shortly  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion  it  produced  its  desired  effect,  and  then  went  out 
of  use  and  ceased  to  exist.(2)  Roth  societies  were 
cumbersome,  and  were  of  no  utility  except  to  give 
confidence  to  free-State  men,  and  enable  them  to 
know  and  aid  each  other  in  contemplated  danger. — 
So  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  they  led  to  no  acts  of 
violence  or  resistance  to  either  real  or  alleged  laws. 

(3) 

On  the  21st  day  of  November,  1855,  F.  M.  Cole¬ 
man,  a  pro-slavery  man,  and  Charles  W.  Dow,  a 

(1)  Pat  Lauphlin,  Dr.  Francis,  A.  H.  Reeder  and  M.  F. 
Conway.  (2)  G.  P.  Lowrey  and  A.  H.  Reeder.  (3)  G.  P. 
Lowrey.  ~ 


free-State  man,  had  a  dispute  about  the  division  line 
between  their  respective  claims.  Several  hours  af¬ 
terwards,  aa  Dow  was  passing  from  a  blacksmith's 
shop  towards  his  claim,  and  by  the  cabin  of  Coleman, 
the  latter  shot  Dow  Avith  a  double-barrelled  shot¬ 
gun  loaded  with  slugs.  Dow  was  unarmed.  He 
fell  across  the  road,  and  died  immediately.  This 
was  about  one  o’clock,  p.  m.  His  dead  body  was 
allowed  to  lie  where  it  fell  until  after  sundown,  Avhen 
it  was  conveyed  b}r  Jacob  Branson  to  his  house,  at 
which  Dow  had  boarded.  The  testimony  in  regard 
to  this  homicide  is  voluminous, (4)  and  shows  clearly 
that  it  was  a  deliberate  murder  by  Coleman,  and  that 
Harrison  Buckley  and  a  Mr.  Iiargous  were  accesso¬ 
ries  to  it.  The  excitement  caused  by  it  was  very 
great  among  all  classes  of  the  settlers.  On  the  26th 
a  large  meeting  of  the  citizens  was  held  at  the  place 
where  the  murder  was  committed,  and  resolutions 
passed  that  Coleman  should  be  brought  to  justice. 
(5)  In  the  mean  time  Coleman  had  gone  to  Missou¬ 
ri,  and  then  to  Go\rernor  Shannon  at  Shawnee  Mis¬ 
sion,  in  Johnston  county.  He  was  there  taken  into 
custody  by  S.  J>.  Jones,  then  acting  as  sheriff.  No 
warrant  was  issued  or  examination  had.  On  the  day 
of  the  meeting  at  Hickory  Point,  Harrison  Buckley 
procured  a  peace  warrant  against  Jacob  Branson, 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Jones.  That  same 
evening,  after  Branson  had  gone  to  bed,  Jones  came 
to  his  cabin  with  a  party  of  about  25  persons,  among 
whom  were  Hargous  and  Buckley,  burst  open  the 
door,  and  found  Branson  in  bed.  He  drew  his  pis¬ 
tol,  cocked  it,  and  presented  it  to  Branson’s  breast, 
and  said:  “You  are  my  prisoner,  and  if  you  move  l 
will  blow  you  through.”  The  others  cocked  their 
guns  and  gathered  round  him,  and  took  him  prison¬ 
er.  They  all  mounted  and  went  to  Buckley’s  house. 
After  a  time,  they  went  on  by  a  circuitous  route  to¬ 
wards  Blanton’s  bridge,  stopping  to  “drink”  on  the 
way.  As  they  approached  the  bridge  there  were 
13  in  the  party,  several  haifing  stopped.  Jones  rode 
up  to  the  prisoner,  and  among  other  things  told  him 
that  he  “had  heard  there  were  100  men  at  your  house 
to-day,”  and  “that  he  regretted  they  were  not  there, 
and  that  they  were  cheated  out  of  their  sport.”(6) 
In  the  mean  time  the  alarm  had  been  given  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Branson’s  arrest,  and  several  of  the 
settlers,  among  whom  Avere  some  who  had  attended 
the  meeting  at"  Hickory  Point  that  day,  gathered 
together.  They  Avere  greatly  excited.  The  alleged 
injustice  of  such  an  arrest  of  a  quiet  settler,  under  a 
peace  warrant,  by  “sheriff  Jones,”  aided  by  two  men 
believed  to  be  accessory  to  a  murder,  and  ay  ho  Avere 
alloAved  to  be  at  large,  exasperated  them,  and  they 
proceeded  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  a  nearer  route 
than  that  taken- by  Jones,  and  stopped  at  the  house 
of  J.  S.  Abbot,  one  of  them.  They  were  on  foot.— 
As  Jones’s  party  approached  on  a  canter,  the  res¬ 
cuers  suddenly  formed  across  the  road  in  front  of 
Jones  and  his  party.  Jones  halted  and  asked  : 
“  What’s  up?”  The  reply  was :  “  That's  what  we 

want  to  know ;  Avhat’s  up?’  ’  Branson  said :  1  ‘They 
have  got  me  a  prisoner.”  Some  one  in  the  rescuing 
party  told  him  to  come  over  to  their  side.  He  did 
so,  and  dismounted,  and  the  mule  he  rode  was  driv¬ 
en  over  to  Jones’s  party.  Jones  then  left.(7)  Of 
the  persons  engaged  in  this  rescue,  three  Avere  from 
Lawrence,  and  had  attended  the  meeting.  Your 
committee  have  deemed  it  proper  to  detail  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  rescue,  as  it  was  made  the  ground¬ 
work  of  Avhat  is  knoAvn  as  the  “Wakarusa  Avar.” — 
On  the  same  night  of  the  rescue  the  cabins  of  Cole¬ 
man  and  Buckley  were  burned,  but  by  Avhom  is  left 
in  doubt  by  the  testimony. 

(4)  W.  J.  Nichols,  W.  McKinney,  D.  T.  Jones  and  wife, 
Thos.  Brown,  F.  M.  Colman,  and  others.  (5)  W.  McKin- 
ney.  (6)  Jacob  Branson.  (7)  Jacob  Branson. 
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Ontbe  morning  after  tbe  rescue  of  Branson,  Jokes 
was  at  tbe  village  of  Franklin,  near  Lawrence.  The 
rescue  was  spoken  of  in  the  presence  of  Jones,  and 
some  conversation  passed  between  two  others  in  his 
presence,  as  to  whether  it  was  most  proper  to  send 
for  assistance  to  Col.  Boone,  in  Missouri,  or  to  Gen. 
Shannon.  Jones  wrote  a  despatch  and  handed  it  to 


a  messem 


was  sent  to  the  governor  by  Jones  through  Hargous. 

Within  a  few  days  large  numbers'  of  men  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  gathered  and  encamped  on  the 
Wakarusa.  They  brought  with  them  all  the  equip¬ 
ments  of  war.  To  obtain  them,  a  party  of  men,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Judge  J.  T.  V.  Thompson,  broke 
into  the  United  States  arsenal  and  armory  at  Lib¬ 
erty,  Missouri,  and  after  a  forcible  detention  of  Capt. 
Leonard,  then  in  chargo,(9)  they  took  the  cannon, 
muskets,  rifles,  powder,  hammers,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  materials  and  munitions  of  War  they  desired, 
some  of  which  have  never  been  returned  or  account¬ 
ed  for. 

The  chief  hostility  of  this  military  foray  was 
against  the  town  of  Lawrence ;  and  this  was  espe¬ 
cially  the  case  with  the  officers  of  the  law. 

Your  committee  can  see  in  the  testimony  no  rea¬ 
son.  excuse,  or  palliation  for  this  feeling. 

Up  to  this  time  no  warrant  or  process  of  any  land 
had  been  hi  the,  hands  qf  any  officer  against  any  citizen 
of  Lcewr'ence.(lG)  No  arrest  had  been  attempted,  and 
no  writ  resisted  in  that  town.  The  rescue  of  Bran¬ 
son  sprang  put  of  a  murder  committed  'thirteen 
miles  from  Lawrence,  in  a  detached  settlement,  and 
neither  the  town  nor  its  citizens  extended  any  protec- 
tection  to  Branson’s  rescuers. (11)  On  the  contrary, 
‘  two  or  three  days  after  the  rescue,  S.  N.  Wood,  who 
claimed  publicly  to  be  one  of  the  rescuing  party, 
wished  to  be  arrested  for  the  purpose  ot  testing  the 
Territorial  laws,  and  walked  up  to  Sheriff  Jones  and 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  exchanged  other  courte¬ 
sies.  He  could  have  been  arrested  without  any  dif¬ 
ficulty  ;  and  it  was  his  design,  when  he  went  to  Mr. 
Jones,  to  be  arrested,  but  no  offer  or  attempt  was 
made  to  do  so. (1.2) 

It  is  obvious  that  the  only  cause  of  this  hostility 
is  the  known  desire  of  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  to 
make  Kansas  a  free  State,  and  their  repugnance  to 
laws  imposed  upon  them  by  non-residents. 

Your  committee  do  not  propose  to  detail  the  inci¬ 
dents  connected  with  this  foray.  Fortunately  for 
the  peace  of  the  county,  a  direct  conflict  between  the 
opposing  forces  was  avoided  by  an  amicable  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  losses  sustained  by  the  settlers  in  pro- 
perty  taken,  and  time  and  money  expended  in  their 
own  defence,  added  much  to  the  trials  incident  to  a 
new  settlement.  Many  persons  were  unlawfully  ta¬ 
ken  and  detained,  in  some  cakes  under  circumstances 
of  gross  cruelty.  This  was  especially  so  in  the  arrest 
and  treatment  of  Dr.  G.  A.  Cutler,  and  G.  F.  War¬ 
ren.  They  were  taken  without,  cause  or  warrant, 
sixty  miles  from  Lawrence,  and  when  Dr.  Cutler 
was  quite  sick.  They  were  compelled  to  go  to  the 
camp  at  Leeompton,  and  were  put  into  the  custody 
of  Sheriff  Jones,  who  had  no  process  to  arrest  them. 
They  were  taken  into  a  small  room,  kept  as  a  liquor 
shop,  which  was  open  and  very  cold.  That  night 
Jones  came  in  with  others  and  went  to  playing  po¬ 
ker  at  twentj'-five  cents  ante.”  The  prisoners  were 


As  soon  as '  he  started.  Jones  said: 


u  That  man  is  taking  my  despatch  to  Missouri,  and, 
btT  God,  1  will  have  revenge  before  I  see  Missouri.” 
A  person  present,  who  Was  examined  as  a  witness, 
(8)  complained  publicly  that  the  despatch  was  not 


sent  to  the  governor,  and  within  half  an  hour  one 


obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  as  there  Was  no  room  to 
lie  down  when  the  men  were  playing.  Jones  insult¬ 
ed  them  frequently,  and  told  one  of  them  he  must 
either  “tell  or  swing.”  The  guard  then  objected  to 
this  treatment  of  prisoners,  and  Jones  desisted.  G. 
F.  Warren  thus  describes  their  subsequent  conduct: 

“They  then  carried  us  down  to  their  camp.  Kelly, 
of  the  squatter  sovereign,  who  lives  in  Atchison, 
came  round  and  said  he  thirsted  for  blood,  and  said 
he  should  like  to  hang  us  on  the  first  tree.  Cutler 
was  very  weak,  and  that  excited  him  so  that  he  be¬ 
came  delirious.  They  sent  for  three  doctors,  who 
came.  Dr.  Stringfeilow  was  one  of  them.  They  re- 
mained  there  with  Cutler  until  after  midnight,  and 
then  took  him  up  to  the  office  as  it  was  very  cold  in 


camp. 


During  the  foray  either  George  W.  Clark  or  MrJ 
Burns  murdered  Thomas  Barber,  while  the  latter  was 


in  the  highway,  on  his  road  from  Lawrence  to  his* 
claim.  Both  fired  at  him,  and  it  is  impossible,  from 


tire  proof,  to  tell  whose  shot  was  fatal.  The  details  | 


(8)  L.  A.  Prather.  (9)  Luther  Leonard.  (10)  Wilson 
Shannon,  Charles  Robinson.  (11)  G.  P.  Lowrey,  Charles 
Robinson.  (12)  ChaUes  Robinson 


of  this  homicide  are  stated  by  eye-witnesses.  (13) 
Among  the  many  ^cts  of  lawless  violence  which  it 
has  been  the  duty  of  your  committee  to  investigate, 
this  invasion  of  Lawrence  is  the  most  defenceless. 
A  comparison  of  the  facts  proven  with  the  official 
statements  of  the  officers  of  the  government  will  show 
how  groundless  were  the  pretexts  which  gave  rise  to 
it.  A  community  in  which  no  crime  has  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  any  of  its  members,  against  none  of  whom 
had  a  warrant  been  issued  or  a  complaint  made,  who 
had  resisted  no  process  in  the  hands  of  a  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  officer,  was  threatened  with  destruction  in  the 
name  of  “law  and  order,”  and  that  too,  by  men  who 
marched  from  a  neighboring  State  with  arms  ob¬ 
tained  by  force,  and  Who  at  every  stage  of  their  pro¬ 
gress  violated  many  laws,  and  among  others  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.(14) 

The  chief  guilt  must  rest  on  Samuel  J.  Jones.  His 
character  is  illustrated  by  his  language  at  Lecomp- 
ton,  where  peace  was  . made.  He  said  Major  Clark 
and  Burns  both  claimed  the  credit  of  killing  that 
damned  abolitionist,  and  he  didn’t  know  which 
ought  to  have  it.  If  Shannon  hadn’t  been  a  damned 
old  fool,  peace  would  never  have  been  declared.  He 
would  have  wiped  Lawrence  out.  He  had  men  and 
means  enough  to  do  it. (15)  ■ 

Shortly  after  the  retreat  of  the  forces  from  before 
Lawrence,  the  election  upon  the  adoption  of  the  State 
constitution  was  held  at  Leavenworth  city,  on  the 
15th  of  December,  1855.  While  it  was  proceeding 
quietly,  about  noon,  Charles  Dunn,  with  a  party  of 
others,  smashed  in  the  window  of  the  building  in 
which  the  election  was  being  held,  and  they  jumped 
into  the  room  where  the  judges  of  election  were  sit¬ 
ting  and  drove  them  off.  (16) 

One  of  the  clerks  of  election  snatched  up  the  bal¬ 
lot-box  and  followed  the  judges,  throwing  the  box 
behind  the  counter  of  an  adjoining  room,  through 
which  he  passed  on  his  way  out.  As  he  got  to  the 
street-door,  Dunn  caught  him  by  tbe  throat  and 
pushed  him  up  against  the  outside  of  the  building, 
and  demanded  the  ballot  box. (17)  Then  Dunn  and 
another  person  struck  him  in  the  face,  and  he  fell 
into  the  mud ;  the  crowd  rushed  on  him,  and  kicked 
him  on  the  head  and  in  his  side. (18)  In  this  man¬ 
ner  the  election  was  broken  up,  Dunn  and  bis  party 
obtaining  the  ballot-box  and  carrying  it  off. 

To  avoid  a  similar  outrage  at  the  election  for  State 
officers,  &c.,  to  be  held  on  the- 15th  of  January,  185G, 
the  election  for  Leavenworth  district  was  appointed 

(13)  Robert  T.  Barber,  Thomas  W.  Parson,  Jane  W.  tlol- 
born,  and  others.  (M)  Article  four  of  the  ainenllnifirts. 
(15)  Harrison  Nichols.  fI6)  George  Wetherell,  George  H 
Keller.  (17)  George  Wetherell.  (18)  George  Wetherell, 
George  W.  Hollis.  « 
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to  be  held  at  Easton,  and  the  time  postponed  until 
the  17th  day  of  February,  1856.(19)  On  the  way  to 
the  election  persons  were  stopped  by  a  party  of  men 
at  a  grocery,  and  their  guns  taken  from  them. 
During  the  afternoon  parties  came  up  to  the  place  ot 
election  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  ballot-box, 
and  were  guilt v  of  other  insolent  and  abusive  con¬ 
duct,  (20)  After  the  polls  were  closed,  rnany  oi  the 
settlers  being  apprehensive  of  an  attack,  remained  in 
the  house  where  the  election  had  been  held,  .until  toe 
next  morning.  Late  that  night ■  tdcpben  Spaiks, 
with  his  son  and  nephew,  started  for  home,  his  ioute 
running  by  the  store  of. a  Mr.  Dawson,  where  a  large 
party  of  armed  men  had  collected.  As  he  approached, 
these  men  demanded  that  he  should  surrender,  and 
gathered  around  him  to  enforce  the  demand. (21) 
Information  was  carried  by  a  man  in  the  company 
of  Mr.  Sparks  to  the  house  where  the.  election  had 
been  held.  R.  P.  Brown  and  a  company  of  men 
immediately  went  down  to  relieve  Mr.  Sparks,  and 
did  relieve  him,  when  he  was  in  imminent  dan¬ 
ger.^)  Mr.  Sparks  then  started  back  with  Mr. 
Brown  and  his  party,  and  while  on  their  way  they 
were  fired  upon  by  the  other  party.  They  returned 
the  fire,  and  an  irregular  fight  then  ensued,  in  which 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Cook,  of  the  pro-slavery  party, 
received  a  mortal  wound,  and  two  of  the  free-State 
party  were  slightly'  wounded. 

Mr.  Brown,  with  seven  others  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  him  from  Leavenworth,  started  on  their  return 
home.  When  they  had  proceeded  a  part  of  their 
way,  they  m  ere .  stopped  and  taken  prisoners  by  a 
party  of  meri  called  the  “Kickapoo  Rangers, ,£  under 
the  command  of  Captain  John  W.  Martin.  ^neL 
were  disarmed  and  taken  back  to  Easton,  and 
put  in  Dawson’s  store.  (23)  Brown  was  separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  party  and  taken  into  the  office 
of  Dr.  E.  S.  Hotter. (24)  By  this _  time  several  of 
Martin’s  party,  and  some  of  the  citizens  ot  the  place, 
had  become  intoxicated,  and  expressed  a  determina¬ 
tion  to  kill  Brown. (25)  Captain  Martin  was  ac 
sirous  to,  and  did  do  all  in  his  power  to  save  him. 
Several  hours  were  spent  in  discussing  what  shotilu 
be  done  with  Brown  and  his  party .  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  party,  Captain 
Martin  liberated  all  of  Brown’s  party  but  himself, 
and  aided  them  in  their  escape.(26)  The  crowd  re¬ 
peatedly  tried  to  get  in  the  room  where  Brown  was, 
and  at  one  time  succeeded,  but  were  put  out  by  Mar¬ 
tin  and  others.  Martin,  finding  that  further  effort 
on  his  part  to  save  Brown  was  useless,  left  and  we-nt 
home.  The  crowd  then  got  possession  of  Brown,  and 
finally  butchered  him  in  cold  blood.  The  wound  of 
which  he  died  was  inflicted  with  a  hatchet  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Gibson.  At  ter  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  Brown  was  sent  home  with  Charles  Dunn, 
and  died  that  night.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrest 
or  punish  the  murderers  of  Brown.  Many,  of  them 
were  well  known  citizens,  and  some  of  them  were 
officers  of  the  law.  On  the  next  grand  jury,  which 
sat  in  Leavenworth  county,  the  sheriff  summoned 
several  of  the  persons  implicated  in  this  murder. (2 1.) 
One  of  them  was  M.  P.  Rively,  at  that  time  treasurer 
of  the  county.  He  has  been  examined  as  a  witness 
before  us.  the  reason  he  gives  why  no  indictments 
were  found  is,  11 they  killed  one  of  the  pro-slavery 
men  and  the  pro-slavery  men  killed  olid  of  .the  others, 
and!  I  thought  it  was  about ’mutual.”  _  The  same 
grand  jury,  however,  found  bills  of  indictment 


against  those  who  acted  as  juciges  of  the  free-State 
election.  Rively  says  :  “  I  know  onr  utmost  endeav¬ 
ors  were  made  to, find  put  who  acted  as  judges  and 
clerks  of  the  election  of  the  17ffi  Oi  January  last,  and 
at’ all  the  bogus  elections  hyld  by  the  abolitionists 
here.  We  were  very  anxious  ,  to  find,  them  out,  as 
we  thought  they  acted  illegally.  _  _  , 

Your  committee  in  their  examinations  baye  found 
that  in  no  case  of  crime  or  homicide  mentioned  in 
this  report;  or  in  the  testimony,  has  any  indictment 
been  found  against  the  guilty  party,  except  in  the 
homicide  of  Clark  by  MeCrea  ;  McCrea  being  a  free- 

State  man.  ,  . 

Your  committee  did  not  deem  it  within  their  pow¬ 
er  or  duty  to  take  testimony  as  to  events  which  have 
transpired  since  the  date  ot  tneir  appointment ;  but 
as  some  of  these  events  tended  seriously  to  embar¬ 
rass,  hinder,  and  delay  tlieir  investigations,  they 
deem  it  proper  here  to  refer  to  them.  On  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  Territory,  the  people  were  arrayed  in 
two  hostile  parties.  Their  hostility  continually  in¬ 
creased  during  our  stay  in  the  Territory,  by  the 
arrival  of  armed  bodies  of  men,  who  irom  their 
equipments  came  not  to  follow  the  peaceful  pin  suits 
of  life,  but  armed  and  organized  into  companies  ap¬ 
parently  for  war,  by  the  unlawful  detention  of  per 
sons  and  property  while  passing  through  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  by  frequent  forcible  seizures  of  per¬ 
sons  and  property  in  the  Territory  without  legal 
warrant.  Your  committee  regret  that  they  wtie 
compelled  to  witness  instances  of  each  of  those  classes 
of  outrages.  While  holding  their  session  at  West- 
port  they  saw  several  bodies  of  armed  men,  confes¬ 
sedly  citizens  of  Missouri,  march  into  the  lerritoiy 
on  forays  against  its  citizens,  but  under  the  pretence 
of  enforcing  the  enactments  before  referred  to.  ine 
wagons  of  emigrants  were  stopped  in  the  highways, 
searched  without  claim  of  legal  process,  and  in  tome 
instances  all  their  property  taken  from  them  in 
Leavenworth  city,  leading  citizens  were  anested  at 
noon-day  in  presence  of  members  ox  your  committee, 
oy  an  armed  force,  without  any  claim  of  authority, 
except  that  derived  from  a  sell-constituted  committee 
of  vio-ilance,  many  of  whom  were  legislative  _  and 
executive  officers.  Some  were  released  on  promising 


CACLUU  v  ^  vu-vvi  -  k  .  -i 

to  leave  the  Territory;  and  others,  alter  being  de- 


(19)  J.  0.  Green,  Henry  G.  Adams,  Joseph  H.  Reed.  (20 
and  21)  Stephen  Spatks.  (22.)  George  A.  Taylor,  Stephen 
Sparks,  J.  H.  Bird.  (23)  Henry  J.  Adams  George  A.  tai¬ 
lor  M.  P.  Rively,  John  YV.  Martm,  Wiley  M  Roams. 
(24)  Henrv  J.  Adams,  J.  W.  Martin.  (35)  Wiley  W  illiams, 
J  W.  Martin,  H.  J.  Adams.  (20)  H.  J.  Adams,  G.  A.  Pay- 
lor,  J.  H.  Bird,  W.  Williams.  (27)  M.  P.  Rively. 


tained  for  a  time,  were  formally  notified  to  leave, 

under  the  severest  penalties.  . 

The  only  offence  charged  against  them  was  tneir 
political  opinions,  and  no  one  was  thus  aireoted  ioi 

alleged  crime  of  any  grade. 

Resistance  to  these  lawless  acts  was  not  made  by 
the  settlers,  because,  in  their  opinion,  the  persons 
engaged  in  them  would  have  been  sustained  and 
reinforced  by  the  citizens  of  the  populous  border 
counties  of  Missouri,  from  whence  they  were  only 
separated  by  the  river.  In  one  case  witnessed  by 
one  of  your  committee,  an  application  ioi  tne  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  was  prevented  by  the  urgent  solici¬ 
tation  of  pro-slaverv  men,  who  insisted  that  it  would 
endanger  the  life  of  the.  prisonedWo  be  discffiirged 

under  legdl  process.  .  •  ’ 

While  we  remained  J"n  the  territory,  repealed  am 9 
of  outrage  were  committed  upon  quiet  unoffending 
citizens,  of  which’ we  received  authentic  intelligence. 
Men  were  attacked  in  the  highway,  r 6b bed,  and 
subsequently  imprisoned ;  others  were  seize-  and 
searched,  and  their  weapon’s  of  defence  taken  ax* in 
them  without  compensation.  Horses  were  frequently 
taken  and  appropriated.  Oxen  were  taken  from  tne 
yoke  while  ploughing,  and ‘butchered  m  the  pj'esefcce 
of  their  owners.  One  young  man  was  seized  m  the 
streets  of  the.  town  of  Atchison,  a  no,  uuoer  ezrcurfi- 
stances  of  gross  barbarity,  was  tarred  and  cottouea 
and  in  that  condition  was  sent  to  his  family.  An 
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the  provision?  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
securing  persons  and  property  were  utterly  disre¬ 
garded.  The  officers  of  the  law,  instead  of  protect¬ 
ing  the  people,  in  some  instances  were  engaged  in 
these  outrages,  and  in  no  instance  did  we  learn  that 
any  mar  was  arrestPd,  indicted,  or  punished  for  any 
of  these  crimes.  While  sucli  offences  were  commit¬ 
ted  with  impunity,  the  laws  were  used  as  a  means 
of  indicting  men  for  holding  elections  preliminary  to 
framing  a  constitution,  and  applying  for  admission 
into  the  Union  as  the  State  of  Kansas.  Charges  of 
high  treason  were  made  against  prominent  citizens 
upon  grounds  which  seem  to  your  committee  absurd 
and  ridiculous ;  and  under  these  charges  they  are 
.  now  held  in  custody,  and  are  refused  the  privilege 
of  bail.  In  several  cases  men  wrere  arrested  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  while  passing  on  their  lawful  busi¬ 
ness  through  that  State,  and  detained  until  indict¬ 
ments  could  oe  found  in  the  Territory. 

These  proceedings  were  followed  by  an  offence  of 
still  greater  magnitude.  Under  color  of  legal  pro¬ 
cess,  a  company  of  about  700  armed  men,  the  great 
body  of  whom  your  committee  are  satisfied  were 
not  citizens  of  the  Territory,  were  marched  into  the 
town  of  Lawrence,  under  Marshal  Donaldson  and 
Sheriff  Jones,  officers  claiming  to  act  under  the  law, 
and  then  bombarded  and  burned  to  the  ground  a 
valuable  hotel  and  one  private  house,  destroyed  two 
printing  presses  and  materials  and  then  being  re¬ 
leased  by  the  officers  whose  posse  they  claimed  to 
be,  proceeded  to  sack,  pillage,  and  rob  houses, 
stores,  trunks,  &c.,  even  to  the  clothing  of  women 
and  children.  Some  letters  thus  unlawfully  taken 
were  private  ones,  written  by  the  contesting  dele¬ 
gate,  and  they  were  offered  in  evidence.  Your  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  deem  that  the  persons  holding  them 
had  any  right  thus  to  use  them,  and  refused  to  be 
made  the  instruments  to  report  private  letters  thus 
obtained. 

This  force  was  not  resisted  because  it  was  collected 
and  marshalled  under  the  forms  of  law.  But  this 
act  of  barbarity,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  our 
government,  was  followed  by  its  natural  consequen¬ 
ces.  All  x’estraints  which  American  citizens  are  ac¬ 
customed  to  pay,  even  to  the  appearance  of  law, 
were  thrown  off.  One  act  of  violence  led  to  another ;  ! 
homicides  became  frequent.  A  party,  under  H.  C. 
Pate,  composed  chiefly  of  citizens  of  Missouri,  were 
taken  prisoners  by  a  party  of  settlers,  and  while 
your  committee  were  at  Westport  a  company, 
chiefly  of  Missourians,  accompanied  by  the  sitting 
delegate,  went  to  relieve  Pate  and  his  party.  A 
collision  was  prevented  by  the  United  States  troops. 
Civil  war  seemed  impending  in  the  Territory.  Noth¬ 
ing  can  prevent  so  great  a  calamity  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  large  force  of  United  States  troops,  under 
a  commander  who  will,  with  prudence  and  discre¬ 
tion,  quiet  the  excited  passions  of  both  parties, -and 
expel  with  force  the  lawless  band  of  men  coming 
from  Missouri  and  elsewhere,  who,  with  criminal 
pertinacity,  infest  the  Territory.  In  some  cases, 
and  as  to  one  entire  election  district,  the  condition 
of  the  country  prevented  the  attendance  of  witnes¬ 
ses,  who  were  either  arrested  and  detained  while,  or 
deterred  from,  obeying  our  process.  The  sergeant-at- 
arms  who  served  the  process  upon  them  was  him¬ 
self  arrested  and  detained  for  a  short  time,  by  an 
armed  force  claiming  to  be  a  part  of  the  posse  of  the 
marshal,  but  was  allowed  to  proceed  upon  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  his  papers,  and  was  furnished  with  a 
pass  signed  by  ‘‘Warren  D.  Wilkes,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina.’’  John  Upton,  another  officer  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  was  subsequently  stopped  by  a  lawless  force  on 
the  borders  of  the  Territory,  and  after  being  detained 
and  treated  with  great  indignity,  was  released.  He, 


also,  was  furnished  with  a  oass,  signed  bv  two  citi- 
zens  of '  Missouri,  and  addressed  to  “  pro-slavery 
men.”  By  reason  of  these  disturbances  we  were  de¬ 
layed  in  "Westport,  so  that  while  in  session  there  our 
time  was  but  partially  occupied. 

But  the  obstruction  which  created  the  most  se¬ 
rious  embarrassment  to  your  committee  was  the  at¬ 
tempted  arrest  of  Governor  Reeder,  the  contesting 
delegate,  upon  a  writ  of  attachment  issued  against 
him  bjr  Judge  Lecompte,  to  compel  his  attendance 
as  a  witness  before  the  grand  jury  of  Douglas 
county.  William  Fane,  recently  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  and  claiming  to  be  the  deputy  marshal, 
came  into  the  room  of  the  committee,  while  Gov 
Reeder  was  examining  a  witness  before  us  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  writ,  required  Gov.  Reeder  to  attend 
him.  Subsequent  events  have  only  strength¬ 
ened  the  conviction  of  }rour  committee,  that  this 
was  a  wanton  and  unlawful  interference  by  the 
judge  who  issued  the  writ,  tending  greatly  to  ob¬ 
struct  a  full  and  fair  investigation.  Gov.  Reeder 
and  Gen.  Whitfield  alone  were  fully  possessed  of 
that  local  information  which  would  enable  us  to 
elicit  the  whole  truth,  and  it  was  obvious  to  every 
one  that  any  event  which  would  separate  either  of 
them  from  the  committee  would  necessarily  hinder, 
delay,  and  embarrass  it.  Gov.  Reeder  claimed, 
that  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  pla¬ 
ced,  he  was  privileged  from  an  arrest,  except  for 
treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace.  As  this 
was  a  question  of  privilege,  proper  for  the  courts, 
or  for  the  privileged  person  alone  to  determine  on 
his  peril,  we  declined  to  give  him  any  protection, 
or  take  any  action  in  the  matter.  He  refused  to 
obey  the  writ,  believing  it  a  mere  pretence  to  get 
the  custody  of  his  person ;  and  fearing,  as  he  al¬ 
leged,  that  he  would  be  assassinated  by  lawless 
bands  of  men  then  gathering  in  and  near  Lecompte, 
he  then  left  the  Territory. 

Subsequently  H.  Miles  Moore,  an  attorney  in 
Leavenworth  city,  but  for  several  years  a  citizen  of 
western  Missouri,  kindly  furnished  the  committee 
information  as  to  the  residence  of  persons  voting  at 
the  elections  ;  and  in  some  cases  examined  witnes¬ 
ses  before  us.  He  was  arrested  on  the  streets  of 
that  town  by  an  armed  band  of  about  30  men, 
headed  by  W.  D.  Wilkes,  without  any  color  of  au¬ 
thority,  confined  with  other  citizens  under  a  mili¬ 
tary  guard  for  24  hours,  and  then  notified  to  leave 
the  Territory.  His  testimony  was  regarded  as  im¬ 
portant,  and  upon  his  sworn  statement  that  it 
would  endanger  his  person  to  give  it  openly,  the 
majority  of  your  committee  deemed  it  proper  to  ex¬ 
amine  him  ex  -parte ,  and  did  so. 

By  reason  of  these  occurrences  the  contestant, 
and  the  party  with  and  for  whom  he  acted,  were 
unrepresented  before  us  during  a  greater  portion  of 
the  time ;  and  y our  committee  were  required  to  as¬ 
certain  the  truth  in  the  best  manner  they  could. 

Your  committee  report  the  following  facts  and 
conclusions  as  established  by  the  testimony : 

First.  That  each  election  in  the  Territory,  held 
under  the  organic  or  alleged  Territorial  law,  has 
been  carried  by  organized  invasion  from  the  State  of 
Missouri,  b}7  which  the  people  of  the  Territory  have 
been  prevented  from  exercising  the  rights  secured 
to  them  by  the  organic  law. 

Second.  That  the  alleged  Territorial  legislature 
was  an  illegally  constituted  body,  and  had  no  pow¬ 
er  to  passed  valid  laws,  and  their  enactments  are 
therefore  null  and  void. 

Third.  That  these  alleged  laws  have  not,  as  a 
general  thing,  been  used  to  protect  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty,  and  to  punish  wrong,  but  for  unlawful  pur¬ 
poses. 
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Fourth.  That  the  election  under  which  the  sitting 
wielegate,  John  W.  Whitfield,  holds  his  seat,  was 
I  not  held  in  pursuance  of  any  valid  law,  and  that  it 
.  should  be  regarded  only  as  the  expression  of  the 
choice  of  those  resident  citizens  who  voted  for  him. 

Fifth.  That  the  election,  under  which  the  con- 
l  testing  delegate,  Andrew  H.  Reeder,  claims  his  seat, 
Was  not  held  in  pursuance  of  law,  and  that  it  should 
jpe  regarded  only  as  the  expression  of  the  refident 
utizens  who  voted  for  him. 

Sixth.  That  Andrew  H.  Reeder  received  a  great- 
r  number  of  votes  of  resident  citizens  than  John 
i/V".  Whitfield,  for  delegate. 

Seventh.  That  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
territory  a  fair  election  cannot  be  held  without  a 
lew  census,  astringent  and  well-guarded  election 
;a>w,  the  selection  of  impartial  judges,  and  the  pre¬ 
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sence  of  United  States  troops  at  every  place  of  elec* 
tion. 

Eighth.  That  the  various  elections  held  by  th* 
people  of  the  Territory  preliminary  to  the  forma 
tion  of  the  State  government,  have  bhen  as  regular 
as  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Territory  would 
allow  ;  and  that  the  constitution  passed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  held  in  pursuance  of  said  elections,  embodies 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  people. 

As  it  is  not  the  province  of  your  committee  to 
suggest  remedies  for  the  existing  troubles  in  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  they  content  themselves  with 
the  foregoing  statement  of  facts. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

WM.  A..  HOWARD. 

JOHN  SHERMAN. 
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REASONS 

FOR  * 

JOINING  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY. 


REASONS 


OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  _A_.  FOOT, 

Late  Judge,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York ,  and  now  a  Member  of  the  Assembly , 

FOR 

ACCEPTING  A  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATION. 


Geneva,  October  24,  1855. 

Gentlemen  : 

I  had  the  honor,  on  the  20th  instant,  of  receiving  your  letter,  informing 
me  of  my  nomination,  on  that  day,  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  Mem¬ 
ber  of  Assembly  for  the  Eastern  District  of  this  County,  and  have  con¬ 
cluded  to  accept  it,  which  I  freely  do. 

This  honor  was  unsolicited,  and  I  return  my  thanks  to  the  Convention 
for  it. 

In  view  of  the  present  condition  of  political  parties  in  our  State  and 
country,  and  of  my  former  political  associations,  I  deem  it  due  to  myself, 
and  to  my  personal  and  political  friends,  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can,  the 
principal  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  accept  your  nomination,  and 
place  myself  on  the  Republican  platform. 

Every  well-informed  man  in  the  country  knows  that  the  principles  of 
National  and  State  policy  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Whig  party, 
some  eighteen  years  ago,  and  constituted  the  dividing  lines  between  it  and 
the  Democratic  party,  no  longer  form  issues  between  them,  and  that  those 
parties  in  fact  no  longer  exist  as  formerly  organized.  The  establishment  of 
the  sub-treasury,  and  acquiescence  in  it,  have  settled  all  questions  respect¬ 
ing  the  safe-keeping  and  management  of  the  National  finances.  The  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  public  lands  among  the  several  States  is  given  up,  and  no 
longer  even  discussed.  The  improvement  of  our  National  rivers  and  har¬ 
bors  by  the  General  Government  is  admitted  to  be  constitutional  and  proper 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  old  Democratic  Party,  and  they  have  united  with 
the  Whigs  in  Congress,  on  several  occasions,  in  passing  laws  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  protection  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  by  a  discriminating 
tariff,  has  been  virtually  abandoned  —  in  part  because  deemed  hopeless, 
and  in  part  because  many  of  our  manufacturing  interests  have  become 
so  well  established  as  not  to  require  protection.  The  issue  which  arose  in 
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1844  between  these  parties,  respecting  the  admission  of  Texas  into  the 
Union,  and  which  involved  the  principle  of  extending  Slavery  over  free 
territory,  and  on  which  the  Presidential  election  of  that  year  mainly  turned, 
has  likewise  ceased  to  be  an  issue  between  them,  as  they  were  then  organ¬ 
ized.  For  at  the  session  of  Congress  following  the  Presidential  canvass, 
Whigs  in  Congress,  from  the  slave  States,  joined  with  Democrats  in  ad¬ 
mitting  Texas  into  the  Union  with  Slavery  engrafted  on  her  Constitution ; 
thereby  introducing  Slavery  into  a  large  territory  which  was  free  before  it 
was  wrested  by  lawless  violence  from  Mexico  by  Slavery  propagandists, 
and  by  that  act  abandoned  the  Whig  principle,  not  to  allow  Slavery  to  be 
established  on  free  soil.  In  the  contest  of  1850,  between  Slavery  and  Free¬ 
dom,  respecting  the  free  territory  acquired  by  conquest  and  purchase  from 
Mexico,  the  whole  Whig  Party  in  the  slave  States  (with  very  few,  if  any, 
exceptions)  took  ground,  with  Slavery,  against  admitting  California  with 
Freedom,  and  in  favor  of  allowing  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mex¬ 
ico  and  Utah  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest  went  for  the  Compromise  of 
that  year,  by  which  a  large  portion  of  the  old  province  of  New  Mexico 
was  added  to  Texas,  and  in  that  way  an  extensive  region  of  beautiful 
country,  dedicated  to  Freedom,  was  brought  under  the  thraldom  of  Sla¬ 
very  ;  and  finally,  last  year,  when  plighted  faith  was  to  be  violated,  and 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  opened  to  Slavery,  the  Whigs  from  the  slave  States, 
with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  supported,  in  one  solid  phalanx,  the  ini¬ 
quitous  measure,  allowed  Slavery  to  be  introduced  into  an  immense  region 
of  fertile  land,  which  thirty-five  years  ago  was  devoted  to  Freedom  by  the 
most  solemn  sanctions;  and  thereby  violated,  in  the  most  objectionable 
manner,  the  Whig  principle  of  excluding  Slavery  from  free  soil. 

This  review  of  events  shows,  that  of  all  the  old  national  issues  between 
the  Whig  and  Democratic  Parties,  only  one  remains^ — and  that  is,  the  ex¬ 
clusion  ot  Slavery  from  free  soil ;  and  even  on  that,  the  old  Whig  Party 
have  separated,  the  portion  belonging  to  the  slave  States  taking  the  lead 
in  the  separation. 

In  respect  to  State  policy,  only  one  issue  was  ever  made  between  the 
Whigs  and  Democrats,  and  that  regarded  our  internal  improvements.  On 
that  subject  there  is  no  longer  a  real  difference.  All  parties  have  united  in 
amending  the  Constitution,  so  that  our  enlarged  Canal  may  be  completed 
at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

What,  then,  is  there  left  of  public  duty,  to  which  the  old  Whig  Party 
stands  pledged  ?  I  see  nothing,  except  the  principle  for  which  we  so  ear¬ 
nestly  contended  in  1844 — namely,  the  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  free  soil. 
A  Whig  Party,  continued  or  revived,  to  accomplish  any  other  object  but 
this,  belies  its  name.  Why,  then,  adhere  to  a  name  which  is  no  longer 
appropriate?  Is  it  not  more  sensible,  liberal,  and  patriotic,  to  meet  our 
Democratic  fellow-citizens,  who  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  on  a  common 
ground,  and  take  a  name  indicative  of  our  principles  and  objects  ? 

The  old  Democratic  Party,  at  least  what  there  is  left  of  it  in  this  State, 
and  which  has  the  distinctive-  name  of  “  Hards/’  is  true  to  the  only  old 
issue  left,  and  upholds  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  con¬ 
sents  to  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  great 
body,  however,  of  the  old  Democratic  Party,  especially  in  this  State,  began 
to  look  at  Slavery  through  a  different  medium,  after  Mr.  Van  Buren  was 
deprived  of  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Democratic  Convention 
in  1844,  by  Pro-Slavery  Democrats,  because  he  had  taken  manly  and  pa¬ 
triotic  ground  against  the  admission  of  Texas  with  Slavery  into  the  Union; 
and  now,  a  large  majority  of  that  Party,  probably  three-fifths,  perhaps 
more,  are  against  the  extension  of  Slavery,  and  condemn  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Those  who  are  earnest  and  zealous  on  that  sub- 
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ject  have,  in  general,  separated  from  the  organizations  of  the  two  sections 
of  that  Party  in  this  State,  “  Hards  ”  and  “  Softs.”  united  with  the  Whigs, 
and  formed  a  Republican  Party,  which  will  be  loyal  to  the  Union,  and 
sustain  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
secured  by  the  Constitution  of  our  General  Government  :  Prominent 
among  them,  is  the  exclusion  of  Slavery  from  free  soil,  and  from  all  terri¬ 
tories  and  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  free  to  say,  that  this  course  meets  my  entire  approbation  ;  and  the 
more  so,  because  it  carries  out  the  opinions  and  principles,  in  respect  to 
Slavery,  entertained  unanimously  by  our  forefathers.  North  and  South, 
and  embodied  by  them  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States. 

All  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our  country,  know  that  the  founders 
ofour  institutions  concurred  in  the  opinion,  that  “  Slavery  was  a  great  po 
lit  ical  and  moral  evil,”  and  confidently  expected  its  early  extinction.  As 
the  Constitution  was  made  for  all  time,  the  framers  of  it  would  not  allow 
the  word  “Slave”  or  “Slavery”  to  be  introduced  into  it,  although  it  was 
necessary  to  incorporate  provisions  in  it  respecting  Slavery.  They  consid¬ 
ered  the  institution  of  Slavery  so  inconsistent  with  the  Republican  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  they  were  establishing,  that  they  would  not  permit  its  fair 
features  to  be  marred  even  by  the  name  ;  and,  on  the  motion  of  a  Delegate 
from  a  slave  State,  the  word  was  excluded  from  the  Constitution.  How 
0  differently  now  do  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States,  at  least  a  large 
majority  of  them,  think  of  Slavery  !  They  now  deny  it  to  be  an  evil,  affirm 
it  to  be  a  blessing,  attempt  to  justify  it  by  Divine  as  well  as  human  law ; 
and  several  of  the  more  northern  slave  States  do  not  hesitate,  avowedly, 
to  breed  and  raise  slaves,  male  and  female,  for  a  southern  and  distant  mar¬ 
ket.  Did  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States  confine  their  preferences 
to  their  own  States,  and  not  attempt  to  spread  them  over  free  territory,  or 
press  them  upon  their  fellow-citizens  of  the  free  States,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  complaint.  But  within  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  spirit 
of  propagandism  has  taken  possession  of  our  slaveholding  fellow-citizens. 
They  have  succeeded  in  pushing  their  favorite  institution  into  Texas:  first, 
by  violence  against  a  peaceful  neighbor ;  and  second,  by  bold,  persevering, 
and  skillful  management  at  home.  They  drew  the  country  into  a  war 
with  Mexico,  to  obtain  a  wider  space  for  Slavery,  but,  as  yet,  have  gotten 
by  that  only  a  part,  though  a  valuable  part,  of  Mexico. 

As  a  part  consideration,  however,  for  withholding  for  the  present  direct 
efforts  to  press  Slavery  into  our  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  they 
obtained  a  law  compelling  freemen,  independent  citizens  of  the  free  States, 
to  assist  them  in  catching  their  runaway  slaves,  at  the  peril  of  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment  for  refusing.  They  agreed  that  the  Compromise  of  1850  should 
end  forever  all  agitation  of  the  Slavery  controversy,  and  the  free  States 
reluctantly  acquiesced  in  it ;  but,  no  sooner  was  their  acquiescence  secured, 
than  new  projects  were  set  on  foot  to  extend  and  strengthen  Slavery.  An 
able  and  influential  journal,  published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  ad¬ 
vocated,  in  a  series  of  well-written  articles,  a  revival  of  the  atrocious  and 
horrible  African  slave  trade,  and  was  not  rebuked,  so  far  as  T  observed,  by 
a  single  journal  in  the  slave  States.  In  a  Convention  held  (if  my  memory 
serves  me)  in  Louisiana,  called  to  advance  Southern  interests,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  delegates  from  slave  States,  a  proposition  to  renew  that  inhuman 
traffic  was  introduced,  and  seriously  debated.  Repeated  plots  and  law¬ 
less  attempts  have  been  made  to  seize  Cuba,  with  all  her  slaves,  with  a 
view  to  annex  her  to  the  Union.  The  hope  is  entertained,  and  often  avowed, 
of  adding  the  whole  of  Mexico  to  our  Union,  and  spreading  Slavery  over 

r  fertile  plains. 
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The  supporters  and  advocates  of  Slavery  have  frequently  within  the  last 
few  years  boasted,  that  ere  long  slaveholders  would  call  the  roll  of  their 
slaves  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  But  the  act  which 
surpasses  all  the  others,  in  bold  effrontery  and  bald  wickedness,  is  the  late 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  fact  that  the  slave  power  used  a 
number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  the  free  States,  as  agents  to 
introduce  and  carry  the  measure  through  Congress,  aggravates,  instead  of 
justifying  or  even  palliating  the  transaction ;  for  it  shows  that  this  power  is 
so  potent  for  evil,  that  it  can  induce  gentlemen  high  in  the  confidence  of 
their  fellow-citizens  to  betray  their  trusts  and  misrepresent  their  constituents. 
This  measure  is  not  only  an  unmitigated  breach  of  plighted  faith,  which 
has  disgraced  the  American  name,  but  an  act  of  gross  injustice  to  the  free 
States.  No  wonder  it  has  roused  their  indignation.  Slavery  is  preparing 
to  make,  and  has  already  commenced,  one  more  aggression  on  the  rights 
of  the  free  States,  exceedingly  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  freemen. 

It  is  a  principle  of  the  common  law  of  England,  and  one  which  has  been 
adopted  by  all  the  free  States  of  our  Union,  that  there  can  be  no  Slavery  on 
Freedom’s  soil — that  as  soon  as  a  slave  steps  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
a  free  State,  and  sets  his  foot  on  free  soil,  he  becomes  a  freeman.  This 
principle  is  qualified  by  our  Federal  Constitution,  and  a  slave  is  still  held 
in  Slavery,  though  within  a  free  State,  provided  he  is  a  fugitive  from  a 
slave  State  of  our  Union.  Hence  the  rule  in  our  free  States  is,  that  if  a  slave 
comes  into  them  from  a  slave  State,  with  the  assent  of  his  owner,  he  is  no  « 
fugitive,  and  consequently  free.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  so  far  as  they  have  expressed  any  opinions  on  the  subject 
at  the  Circuits,  have  affirmed  this  principle.  But  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  has  not  yet  directly  passed  upon  it,  the  question  not  having  been 
presented  to  that  tribunal.  In  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  decision  from  that 
Court,  that  an  owner  of  slaves  may  carry  them  through  a  free  State  with¬ 
out  their  becoming  free,  the  State  of  Virginia  has  carried  up  to  it,  for  review 
and  reversal,  the  decision  of  the  late  Judge  Paine,  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
New  York,  made  a  few  years  since,  giving  freedom  to  a  family  of  slaves, 
whom  a  citizen  of  Virginia  was  carrying  through  this  State,  to  put  on 
board  a  vessel  at  New  York  to  send  south.  Within  a  few  days  past,  a 
District  Judge  of  the  United  States,  at  Philadelphia,  has  given  an  opinion, 
that  a  slaveholder  may  carry  his  slaves  through  a  free  State,  without  losing 
his  right  to  hold  them  in  Slavery.  Should  the  slave  power  succeed  in 
establishing  this  principle  in  its  favor,  then  any  slaveholder  may  drive  a 
chain-gang  of  slaves  from  Maryland  or  Virginia,  through  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  or  on  through  our  State,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  to  Boston,  and  there  ship  them 
to  a  Southern  port ;  and  so,  too,  may  a  slaveholder  drive  a  like  gang  from 
Kentucky  or  Missouri,  through  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
our  State,  to  tho  city  of  New  York,  or  on  through  our  State  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  to  Boston  or  any  other  Eastern  port,  and  there  ship  them  South. 
When  a  right  to  do  this  is  once  established,  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  suppose  that  some  bold  and  impudent  slave-driver,  to  flout  our 
New  England  brethren,  may  drive  his  gang  of  slaves  up  on  to  Bunker 
Hill,  and  there,  beside  the  monument,  erected  to  Freedom’s  cause,  call  the 
roll  of  his  manacled  band,  and  thus  accomplish  the  Pro-Slavery  boast  far 
sooner  than  any  friend  of  Freedom  has  apprehended. 

This  spirit  of  propagandism,  so  restless,  energetic,  and  lawless,  and  these 
aggressive  acts,  especially  the  deep  wrong  of  repealing  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  pushing  Slavery  by  force  and  fraud  into  Kansas,  against  the 
wishes  of  a  large  majority  of  her  citizens,  have  forced  upon  the  country 
the  solemn  issue,  whether  this  nation  shall  become  a  great  slaveholding 


Repuolic.  This  issue  must  be  determined*  and  finally  settled  ;  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  there  will  be  no  end  to  Slavery  agitation,  until  the  friends  of 
Freedom  unite,  and  determine  that  Slavery  shall  be  confined  to  the  States  in 

which  it  now  exists.  ,  , 

It  is  said  that  this  is  impossible,  because,  if  a  State  is  admitted  into  the 
Union  as  free,  she  may  afterwards  alter  her  Constitution,  introduce  Slavery, 
and  still  maintain  her  position  in  the  Union.  This  is  a  mistake.  Tdie 
provision  of  the  Constitution  is,  fiNew  States  may  be  admitted,  by  the 
Congress,  into  this  Union.’7  If  Congress  may  admit  a  new  State,  it  of 
course  may  refuse  to  admit  5  and  if  it  may  admit  or  refuse,  it  clearly  has 
the  power  to  prescribe  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  will  admit.  If 
a  new  State  should  be  admitted  on  condition  that  it  should  forever  exclude 
Slavery  from  its  borders,  and  should  afterwards  violate  that  condition, 
(which  is  not  probable,  and  barely  possible,)  it  would  relapse  into  a  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Then  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  as  they  are  judges  of  the  qualifications  ol  their  own  mem¬ 
bers,  to  refuse  admission  to  their  Houses  of  the  Senators  and  Representa¬ 
tives  from  the  delinquent  State;  and  of  Congress,  to  legislate  for  the  State  as 
a  Territory,  and  establish  a  Territorial  Government  over  it.  If  the  right  of 
Congress  so  to  legislate  should  be  questioned,  the  constitutionality  of  any 
of  the  laws  passed  to  regulate  the  State  as  a  Territory  might  be  tested  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Thus  our  institutions  would 
be  found  adequate  to  meet  such  a  contingency.  All  controversies  arising 
out  of  it  could  be  peacefully  settled,  and  Slavery  constitutionally  confined 

to  its  present  limits.  .  .  . 

I  will  now  inquire,  "What  has  caused  the.great  change,  m  the  opinions  ot 
our  fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States,  respecting  Slavery  ?  What  has  induced 
them  to  think  Slavery  a  blessing,  when  their  fathers  thought  it  a  direful 
evil?  What  has  led  them  to  strive  with  persevering  energy  to  perpetuate 
and  extend  Slavery,  when  their  fathers  desired  and  expected  its  early  ex¬ 
tinction,  and  confined  it  to  its  then  limits,  as  they  supposed  forever,  by 
dedicating  to  Freedom  all  the  territory  then  owned  by  the  United  States  ? 

Other  causes  have  operated,  particularly  the  profitable  culture  of  cotton, 
but  the  main  cause  of  this  change  of  opinion,  I  apprehend,  is  the  love 

of  power !  .  . 

Great  political  power  is  secured,  by  our  Federal  Constitution,  to  the 
ownership  of  Slavery,  wherever  it  exists  in  a  State  of  our  Union. 
The  possession  of  this  power  by  the  slave  States  has  enabled  them  to 
control  the  Government  of  the  country  ,  although  they  have  always  been  in 
a  minority,  compared  with  the  free  States.  Our  fellow-citizens  of  the 
slave  States  have  held  this  power  for  years.  They  know  its  advantages, 
and  enjoy  its  pleasures.  It  consists  in  this:  by  the  Constitution,  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  Congress  are  apportioned  among  the  several  States  accord¬ 
ing  to  population ;  and  in  ascertaining  the  population  of  a  slave  State, 
five  slaves  are  counted  as  three  free  persons.  By  the  census  of  1850,  the 
free  States  were  found  to  have  (leaving  out  fractions)  a  free  populatiop  of 
13,000,000;  the  slave  States,  a  like  population  of  6,000,000,  and  3,000,000 
of ’slaves.  There  are  233  Representatives  in  Con  gress.  If  these  had  been 
apportioned  among  the  States  of  the  Union  equally  according  to  their  free 
population,  the  free  States  would  have  had  159  members  of  Congress,  and 
the  slave  States  74 — a  difference  in  favor  of  the  free  States  of  85  members 
of  Congress — and  of  course  the  like  number  of  votes  for  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  But  by  counting  five  slaves  as  three  free 
persons,  as  the  Constitution  directs,  and  making  the  apportionment  ac¬ 
cordingly,  as  was  done,  the  free  States  have  144  members,  and  the  slave 
States  89 — making  the  difference  in  favor  of  the  free  States  of  only  55  mem- 
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bers  of  Congress,  and  votes  for  President  and  Vice  President,  instead  of  85, 
and  producing  a  loss  of  political  power  and  influence  to  the  free  States  of 
30  members  of  Congress  and  Presidential  votes.  This,  in  effect,  takes  from 
the  free  States  15  members  of  Congress  and  Presidential  votes,  being  the 
difference  between  159  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  on  an  equal  ap¬ 
portionment,  and  144  which  they  now  have;  and  gives  these  15  members 
and  Presidential  votes  to  the  slave  States,  being  ihe  difference  between  74, 
to  which  they  would  be  entitled  on  an  equal  apportionment,  and  89,  which 
they  now  have;  thus  producing  an  inequality  of  political  power  in  favor 
of  the  slave  States  of  30  members  of  Congress  and  Presidential  votes.  Con¬ 
sidering  this  excess  of  political  power  to  be  equally  distributed  among  the 
voters  of  the  slave  States,  (which  is  the  most  favorable  view  of  it  for 
them,)  as  the  deprivation  of  it  is,  in  fact,  among  the  votes  of  the  free 
States,  then  a  voter  in  a  free  State  is  seven-eighths  of  a  man  politically, 
and  a  voter  in  a  slave  State  a  full  man,  and  one-eighth  more. 

In  the  free  States,  every  voter  has  the  same  political  power,  but  in  the 
slave  States  it  is  far  otherwise.  The  Congressional  districts  in  the  free 
States  contain  in  general  about  14,000  voters ;  but  in  those  sections  of  the 
slave  States  where  the  slaves  are  most  numerous,  the  number  is  much 
less.  For  instance,  the  4th  Congressional  district  in  Virginia  has  7,000 
voters,  and  the  4th  Congressional  district  in  Alabama  6,000.  Hence,  a 
freeman  and  a  voter  in  Ontario  county,  N.  Y.,  is  less  than  half  a  man, 
politically,  compared  with  a  voter  in  the  4th  district  of  Alabama.  It  takes 
more  than  two  of  us  freemen  to  make  one  man  there.* 

Well  might  Senator  Seward  contend,  as  he  did  the  other  day  in  his 
speech  at  Albany,  that  there  is  a  privileged  order  in  this  country — a  polit¬ 
ical  aristocracy.  But  when  the  fact  is  brought  to  our  notice,  that  there 
are  only  350,000  slave-owners  in  all  the  slave  States,  and  that  the  excess  of 
political  power,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  is  in  reality  held  and 
wielded  by  them,  we  see  that  there  is  in  our  midst,  not  an  aristocracy 
merely,  but  a  powerful  and  dangerous  oligarchy — a  privileged  few,  who 
have  heretofore  not  only  controlled  their  own  States,  but  the  Union  also. 

The  least  that  our  fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States  can  expect  from 
their  brethren  of  the  free  States,  is,  the  exertion  of  all  their  constitutional 
rights  to  confine  this  oligarchy  to  its  present  limits.  Indeed,  our  patriotic 
fellow-citizens  of  the  slave  States,  who  are  not  actual  members  of  this  oli¬ 
garchy,  should  unite  with  us  in  preventing  its  extension,  and  exert  them¬ 
selves  (for  they  alone  have  the  powerj  to  effect  its  ultimate  extinction. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  proposition  advanced  by  the  supporters  and 
apologists  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  viz:  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  Territory  should  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  Slavery 
should  or  should  not  be  introduced  into  it,  and  whether  it  should  come 
into  the  Union  as  a  free  or  slave.  State,  is  most  unreasonable,  unsound, 
and  unjust.  There  would  be  more  ground  for  this  proposition,  if  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Territory  were  alone  affected  by  the  introduction  of  Sla- 


*  This  subject,  and  the  effect  it  produces  on  a  freeman  who  has  a  reasonable 
share  a  self-respect,  was  well  illustrated  the  other  day  in  a  conversation  be¬ 
tween  two  brothers,  and  which  one  of  them  repeated  to  me.  These  brothers 
are  members  of  our  bar,  and  distinguished  for  talents,  acquirements,  and  moral 
worth.  The  elder  is  a  Hunker,  and  the  younger  a  Soft  Democrat,  in  politics. 
They  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  and  the  serious  aspect  it  has 
assumed.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  the  elder  brother  said  to  the 
younger,  “  Henry,  what  do  you  care  about  the  niggers  down  South  ?  ”  The 
younger  answered,  “Well,  I  don’t  care  much  about  them,  but  I  don’t  want  to 
be  a  nigger  myself.” 
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yery  into  their  State.  But  they  are  not.  The  citizens  of  the  free  States 
are  deeply  and  seriously  affected  by  it ;  for  the  admission  of  every  new 
slave  State  into  the  Union  increases  the  inequality  of  political  power  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  to  their  injury,  and  adds  to  "the  danger  of  the  slave  oligarchy. 
The  proposition  in  effect  gives  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  a  right  to 
take  from  the  free  States  a  portion  of  their  just  and  equal  political  power 
and  influence,  and  appropriate  it  to  themselves— an  injustice  so  glaring 
as  to  be  almost,  if  not  quite,  absurd. 

Many  gentlemen  whom  I  highly  respect  and  esteem,  and  with  whom  I 
have  been  agreeably  associated  politically  for  many  years,  appear  to  think 
that  a  party  formed,  among  other  objects,  to  restrain  Slavery  within  its 
proper  limits,  must  necessarily  be  a  sectional  party.  It  seems  to  me  this 
is  doing  injustice  to  our  brethren  in  the  slave  States ;  for  it  assumes  that 
every  one  of  them  is  ready  and  willing  to  justify  the  dishonorable  act  of 
repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  forcing  Slavery  by  violence  and 
fraud  into  Kansas— to  join  in  accomplishing  the  direful  calamity  of  con¬ 
verting  this  nation  into  a  great  slaveholding  Republic — that  each  and  all  of 
them  have  lost  all  respect  for  the  opinions  of  their  fathers,  of  glorious 
memory,  and  no  longer  believe,  with  them,  that  Slavery  is  a  political  and 
moral  evil.  For  one,  I  cannot  do  them  such  injustice;  and  I  fully  believe 
that  the  Republican  Party  will  have  many  able  and  patriotic  supporters  in 
the  slave  States.  But  should  the  contrary  prove  true,  and  our  Southern 
fellow-citizens  join  to  a  man  in  pushing  Slavery  over  free  territory,  and 
crowding  it  into  free  States,  are  we  not  to  unite  in  resisting  them  by  law¬ 
ful,  peaceful,  and  constitutional  means'?  Did  our  Washington,  when  advi¬ 
sing  against  sectional  parties,  contemplate  and  intend  to  advise  pusillanimous 
submission  to  a  sectional  effort  to  crowd  Slavery,  by  dishonor,  fraud,  and 
violence,  into  free  territory  ?  Would  he  have  put  his  name  to  a  bill  to 
violate  plighted  national  faith  ?  Would  he  have  favored  the  fraud  and 
violence  in  Kansas?  Would  he  have  advised  the  freemen  of  the  free  States 
to  become  passive  and  silent  under  the  deep  wrong  which  has  been  done 
them  ?  No  indeed  !  He  would  have  been  foremost  in  resisting,  and  uni¬ 
ting  with  them  to  resist,  such  dishonor  and  injustice. 

As  to  any  fear  of  a  dissolution  of  our  glorious  Union,  by  pursuing  con¬ 
stitutional  means  to  restrain  our  slave  oligarchy,  and  keep  it  within  its 
present  bounds,  the  bare  suggestion  of  such  a  fear  is  too  preposterous  to 
be  worthy  of  the  serious  notice  of  a  sensible  man.  Our  Union  can  no 
more  be  dissolved,  than  the  continent  on  which  it  rests.  The  slaveholding 
oligarchy  will  be  the  last  to  attempt  it.  Not  only  does  their  slave  property, 
but  their  very  lives,  depend  on  the  security  which  the  Union  gives  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  join  cheerfully  the  Republican  standard.  Having  be¬ 
gun  my  political  life  a  Republican,  I  hope  so  to  end  it. 

My  views  respecting  temperance  and  a  prohibitory  law  are  so  well 
known,  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  allude  to  the  subject ;  but,  to  prevent 
all  cavil,  I  \yill  add,  that  I  approve  of  the  following  resolution  passed  by 
our  political  friends  at  Syracuse: 

“  Whereas  certain  Conventions  of  politicians  in  tfyis  State  have  made 
a  party  issue  on  the  law  prohibiting  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors,  thus 
wresting  its  interpretation  from  the  courts,  and  appealing  from  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  popular  will  which  dictated  said  law  ;  therefore, 

“  Resolved,  That,  firmly  believing  the  great  principle  of  prohibition  to  be 
right,  we  will  resist  the  attempt  now  being  made  to  prevent  a  trial  of  the 
practical  working  thereof  in  this  State.” 

Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

SAMUEL  A.  FOOT. 

To  W.  W.  Watson,  A.  J.  Shannon,  and  James  Lane,  Esquires. 
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The  Humbug,  and  the  Reality. 


AJST  ADDRESS 

OF  THE 

HON.  TIMOTHY  C.  DAY,  OF  OHIO, 

TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 


FELLOW-CITIZENS: 

No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact,  that 
we  are  now  upon  the  eve  of  a  very  exci¬ 
ting  Presidential  campaign.  Past  party 
lines  are  being  rapidly  obliterated,  and 
old  antagonisms  forgotten,  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  a  single  issue — Freedom  or  Sla- 
.  very  for  Kansas.  The  leaders  of  what  is 
called  the  Democratic  party  are  giving 
warm  welcome  to  needed  recruits  from 
the  scattered  Whig  party,  willing  to  ig¬ 
nore  the  past  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  party  of 
Freedom  marshalling  its  hosts  for  the  con¬ 
test.  This  violent  disruption  of  party 
ties,  while  it  gives  assurance  of  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  men,  also  betokens  that  a 
heated  contest  is  before  us.  No  battle  in 
behalf  of  Freedom  was  ever  yet  fought, 
without  having  a  bold,  unscrupulous  foe 
in  opposition ;  the  cohorts  of  Swiss 
guards,  and  the  mercenary  troops  of 
power  and  position.  The  Men  of  the 
Revolution  found  this  true  at  every  step 
of  their  unparalleled  struggle  to  be  free ; 
they  not  only  had  their  hereditary  oppres¬ 
sors  to  contend  against,  but  in  their  own 
midst,  from  those  whose  aid  they  had  a 
right  to  expect,  they  received  insults,  in¬ 
juries,  and  blows.  So  in  the  swift-com¬ 
ing  fight — a  fight  which  cannot  be  avoid¬ 
ed,  and  must  be  won — we  must  expect 
the  opposition  of  interest  and  cowardice, 
for  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  on  the 
side  of  wrong.  It  takes  true  courage  to 
defend  the  right,  and  the  safest  path  for 
interest  is  the  peace  purchased  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  self-respect.  But  let  the  result 


be  as  it  may,  for  one,  I  believe  it  the  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  take  his  position  ;  and, 
in  bold  and  frank  terms,  to  give  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  faith  he  professes. 

It  has  been  my  good  or  bad  fortune  to 
be  engaged  in  many  heated  political  con¬ 
tests  in  “  Old  Hamilton,”  my  native  coun¬ 
ty — contests  in  which,  I  know,  I  sacri¬ 
ficed  much  of  personal  ease,  for  what  I 
believed  to  be  right ;  and  now,  in  taking 
my  position  under  the  new  arrangement 
of  the  hosts  of  the  people,  I  shall  have  to 
part  company  with  many  whose  friendship 
and  support  I  have  enjoyed  in  times  past. 
But  the  skirmishes  of  partisan  warfare  of 
the  past,  dwarf  before  the  giant  contest  of 
principle  now  seen  in  the  close-looming 
future,  and  I  cannot  hesitate  as  to  the 
course  I  shall  pursue.  I  have  never  wa¬ 
vered  on  the  issue  now  to  be  fought,  and 
see  greater  cause  than  ever  why  my  aid 
should  be  given  on  the  side  of  right  and 
justice.  I  cannot  consent  to  falter,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  those  with  whom  I  started 
to  the  field  have  tarried  by  the  wayside, 
or  sunk  principle  for  the  party ;  and,  in 
the  approaching  struggle,  I  shall  do  battle 
for  Freedom  in  Kansas — poor,  down-trod¬ 
den,  enslaved  Kansas.  Hence,  whatever 
of  influence,  energy,  or  will,  I  possess, 
shall  be  freely  given  to  the  election  of  the 
Republican  nominees  for  President  and 
Vice  President.  In  making  this  an¬ 
nouncement,  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  give 
some  sketches  of  the  peculiar  line  of  rea¬ 
soning  adopted  by  our  opponents,  to  show 
how  untenable  they  are,  and,  at  the  North, 
the  servility  of  their  character.  I  shall  be 
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brief  as  possible ;  and  to  be  that,  covering 
the  ground  I  shall,  plain  and  direct  words 
will  be  used. 

The  great  objection  urged  against  the 
Republican  movement,  is,  that  it  is  sec¬ 
tional.  Puerile  as  this  is,  still  it  is  the 
most  potent  cry  the  Pro-Slavery  party  has 
in  its  arsenal  of  small  artillery,  and  is  used 
on  all  occasions  where  it  is  possible  to 
bring  it  to  bear.  How  comes  it,  conce¬ 
ding  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  a  party  represent¬ 
ing  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  is  a  sec¬ 
tional  one  ?  It  was  not  sectional  in  the 
days  of  Washington,  of  Jefferson,  of 
Monroe,  and  Madison.  What  is  the 
cause  of  this  sectional  party  rising  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  two  old  dominant  parties? 
The  necessity  must  have  existed,  or  it 
could  not  be.  Slavery  was  sectional,  is 
sectional  as  yet,  and  to  its  attempt  to  na¬ 
tionalize  itself,  is  to  be  attributed  the  pres¬ 
ent  apparent  sectional  character  of  Free¬ 
dom.  The  time  was,  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic,  when  South,  as  well  as  North, 
the  good  men  of  the  Union  felt  it  their 
duty  to  act  against  the  extension  of  Sla¬ 
very,  and  to  bear  testimony  as  to  its  evil 
influences.  Slavery  was  then  the  section¬ 
al,  and  Freedom  the  national  characteristic 
of  our  Confederation.  If  Freedom  is  now 
sectional ,  and  Slavery  national,  to  whom, 
or  to  what  cause,  must  we  attribute  the 
parricidal  deed  ?  Not  to  the  North,  unless 
to  her  supineness  and  cowardice ;  and  the 
South  cannot  plead  its  own  wrong,  in 
bar  of  a  return  of  the  North  to  its  duty. 
It  is  to  the  change  of  sentiment  at  the 
South,  to  the  increase  in  the  value  of  slave 
property,  consequent  upon  the  increased 
profits  of  its  labor;  to  the  miserable  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Northern  politicians,  to  whom  the 
White  House  was  the  Mecca  of  their  ado¬ 
ration,  to  gain  which  honor  itself  was  held 
as  valueless,  we  are  to  attribute  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  public  affairs.  The  North 
is  now  standing  upon  the  platform  of  the 
best  days  of  the  Republic,  upon  which 
stood  the  old  fathers  of  our  Union,  before 
the  present  race  of  charlatans  undertook 
to  juggle  the  senses  of  the  people,  by 
their  feats  of  legerdemain  and  gross  de¬ 
ception.  There  were  no  Pierces,  no 
Douglases,  no  Buchanans,  in  those  days, 
to  attempt  a  cheat  by  which  Freedom  was 
to  be  robbed,  and  Slavery  enriched.  They 
spoke  plainly  in  those  days,  and  to  their 
honest  patriotism  we  owe  the  tier  of  great 


States,  now  teeming  with  life  and  pros¬ 
perity,  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  What  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  are,  they  owe 
to  the  wise  foresight  of  a  race  of  states¬ 
men,  who  were  not  sectional  in  their 
habitations  or  ideas.  They  believed  Free¬ 
dom  to  be  national,  and  they  assisted  to 
make  it  so.  Virginia,  at  that  time  “the 
mother  of  States  and  statesmen,”  fos¬ 
tered  the  growth  of  Freedom  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  area  ;  now  her  representa¬ 
tives  call  the  party  engaged'  in  the  same 
cause  as  their  fathers,  a  sectional  party. 

Time  has  brought  with  it  great  changes 
in  the  character  and  prospects  of  our 
people,  but  the  most  wonderful  of  all  is 
the  fact,  that  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  our 
Republic,  a  span  covered  by  the  life  of 
many  an  old  soldier  of  the  era  of  our  Free¬ 
dom,  Liberty  has  become  sectional.  The 
admission,  wherever  or  by  whoever  made, 
is  degrading  to  the  fame  and  virtue  of  our 
Republic.  It  is  the  cry  of  small  minds  at 
the  North,  and  the  selfish  muttering  of 
ambitious  schemers  at  the  South.  It  is 
used  upon  the  violent  presumption,  that 
the  North  is  stupid  enough  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  from  the  performance  of  its  duties 
and  the  enjoyment  of  its  rights.  It  is  the 
ammunition  of  place-hunters,  men  whose 
only  hope  is  in  the  prostitution  of  their 
education,  their  self-respect  and  individu¬ 
ality,  to  the  uses  and  purpose  of  a  party. 
By  the  subserviency  of  a  party,  and  the 
mean  ambition  of  its  leaders,  who  with 
specious  platforms,  have  obscured  a  fact, 
the  North,  in  the  defence  of  its  rights 
and  the  performance  of  its  duties,  has 
been  driven  to  form  what  they  now  call  a 
sedimal  party.  And  this  state  of  affairs 
is  the  result  of  what  the  North  has  sought 
to  avoid,  trusting  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
South,  only  to  be  deluded.  Now,  that 
compacts  have  been  broken  to  nationalize 
Slavery,  and  the  North  forced  to  accept 
the  issue  as  presented  by  a  strictly  sec¬ 
tional  party,  having  but  a  hypocritical 
claim  to  nationality,  we,  who  stand  by  the 
nationality  of  Freedom,  upon  the  platform 
of  ’87,  a  platform  made  by  pure  hands  and 
honest  hearts,  are  to  be  denounced  as  sec- 
tionalists.  It  is  the  cry  of  the  thief,  try¬ 
ing  to  escape  his  pursuers  ;  it  is  the  des¬ 
perate  shift  of  political  charlatans,  the 
cunning  device  of  unscrupulous  politi¬ 
cians,  to  frighten  and  alarm.  If  the  Re- 
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publican  party  is  sectional,  then  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  the  child  of 
Jefferson,  is  a  juggle,  and  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  a  lie.  It  is  a  party  founded  upon  the 
necessity  of  preserving  those  two  instru¬ 
ments  from  the  vandal  hands  of  ambitious 
partisans,  and  if  it  is  shown  that  it  is  sec¬ 
tional,  the  shame  belongs  to  those  recre¬ 
ant  sons  of  revolutionary  sires,  who  be¬ 
tray  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  to  gratify 
their  thirst  for  power  or  their  desire  for 
gain.  If  the  North  is  sectional ,  what  is 
the  South?  If  the  North  is'sectional,  it 
is  in  behalf  of  Freedom,  while  the  South 
wraps  itself  up  in  the  sectionalism  of  Sla¬ 
very. 

Fellow-citizens:  Keep  steadily  in  view 
the  declarations  and  acts  of  those  who 
founded  this  Republic.  Remember,  to 
them  we  Owe  the  Ordinance  of ’87,  which 
would  now  be  called  a  sectional  act.  The 
mad  ambition  of  political  leaders  has 
broken  a  compact  made  in  good  faith, 
which  sectionalized  Slavery,  and  it  is  now 
sought  to  consummate  the  outrage.  Are 
you  to  be  frightened  from  your  duty,  by 
the  Cossack  hourra  of  place-hunters,  and 
the  paid  stipendiaries  of  a  corrupt  Admin¬ 
istration  ?  If  the  North  is  forced  to  be 
sectional,  because  the  South  has  forgotten 
the  past,  remember  that  it  is  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Freedom  that  you  stand  true, 
while  your  enemies  war  for  the  extension 
of  the  area  of  human  servitude.  You  are 
right,  and  if  you  are  sectional ,  the  honor 
of  preserving  intact  the  fruits  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  which  gave  us  a  nationality  of  Free¬ 
dom,  belongs  to  you  alone. 

Another  ghost  which  is  to  be  exten¬ 
sively  used  by  the  so-called  Democratic 
party  in  the  present  campaign,  to  frighten 
nervous  gentlemen  from  their  propriety, 
is,  “  The  Union  is  in  danger .”  Certainly 
it  is  :  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it.  It  is 
an  Union  formed  to  give  Liberty  birth — 
“a  local  habitation  and  a  name” — and  it 
is  now  in  danger  from  the  encroachments 
of  a  power  which  has  ruled  the  world  from 
the  first  creation.  It  is  in  danger  ;  it  will 
require  all  the  firmness  of  its  true  friends 
to  save  it  from  the  impending  evil.  Slavery 
is  about  to  dissolve  this  fair  fabric  of 
Freedom,  and  will,  if  the  friends  ofLiberty 
falter  in  the  crisis  upon  us.  We  have  a 
,  noble  work  before  us ;  the  Republican 
party  has  a  mission  not  often  vouchsafed 
to  men — the  preservation  of  Liberty,  and 


the  defeat  of  its  foes.  This  is  the  solemn, 
solid  reality;  the  ghost  is  with  our  op¬ 
ponents.  Let  us  examine  their  spectre. 

It  is  not  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic,  that  it  has  been  in  danger — 
it  was  in  danger  from  the  birth  of  twins  in 
1820 ;  in  danger  in  1850,  from  the  single 
birth  of  a  free  State  ;  and  now  it  is  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  parturition  of  a  slave  State. 
It  is  always  in  danger,  unless  the  people 
of  the  North  quietly  succumb  to  the  de¬ 
mands  made  upon  their  patience  and  for¬ 
bearance  by  the  South.  We  have  had  am¬ 
bitious  politicians  of  the  North,  who  have 
betrayed  our  interests,  and  made  us  forget 
our  duties,  until  “  forbearance  has  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue.”  It  is  time  that  the  people, 
the  whole  people,  resume  their  rights  and 
perform  their  duty,  which  is  to  “  save  the 
Union”  in  a  proper  manner,  and  take 
that  trouble  from  the  political  quacks  who 
have  nursed  the  disease,  to  keep  a  paying 
patient  on  their  list.  It  is  time  that  a  cure 
was  effected,  and  the  patient  pronounced 
out  of  danger.  It  has  been  tampered  with 
long  enough  ;  ihe  salve  has  been  taken 
from  the  wound,  by  the  quacks  who  pro¬ 
nounce  the  patient  in  danger,  by  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  it 
is  for  us  to  see  that  a  radical  and  thorough 
cure  is  now  effected. 

But,  say  these  quacks,  if  the  sore  is  not 
permitted  to  spread,  the  “  Union  is  in  dan¬ 
ger.”  Their  process  of  treatment  is  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  quack,  who  was 
called  to  see  a  case  he  could  not  compre¬ 
hend,  and  who  proceeded  to  throw  the 
patient  into  “  fits,”  as  that  was  a  disease 
with  which  he  was  perfectly  familiar.  So 
with  the  political  quacks — they  want  the 
“  Union  in  danger  ;  ”  it  is  a  disease  pe¬ 
culiar  to  their  practice  ;  they  find  their 
interests  in  its  continuation  ;  they  could 
not  live,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  of  the 
Union.  The  disease  has  its  crises ;  the 
alarm  is  spread  ;  the  political  quacks,  with 
lugubrious  countenances,  gather  togeth¬ 
er,  and,  with  their  fingers  to  their  lips, 
intimate  that  the  most  profound  silence 
must  be  kept,  or  the  disease  will  be  en¬ 
raged,  to  the  imminent  risk  of  the  patient’s 
life.  This  farce  is  now  about  to  be  en^ 
acted,  and  the  audience  is  expected  to  be 
amused  into  good  humor,  or  frightened 
into  silence.  Every  travelling  political 
mountebank  is  blowing  his  trumpet  of 
warning,  proclaiming  that  the  “  Union  is 
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in  danger,”  and  expecting  a  gaping  crowd 
to  be  awed  into  the  employment  of  his  ser¬ 
vices  to  save  it..  A  party  press,  nearly  all 
of  them  stipendiaries  of  the  Central  Power, 
are  making  their  columns  black  with  dire 
foreboding  of  evil  to  come,  if  their  party  is 
not  continued  in  power,  to  “  save  the 
Union,”  and — their  pay.  A  fraternization 
of  incongruous  elements  is  going  on;  an 
union  of  discordant  divisions  is  to  be  made, 
to  “save  the  Union.”  The  amount  of  pa¬ 
triotism  yet  in  our  Republic  is  truly  won¬ 
derful  ;  and,  did  it  not  degenerate  into  mis¬ 
erable  buffoonery,  would  be  laudable  ;  yet 
the  “  Union  is  in  danger,”  aiid  more  help 
is  needed.  The  Republican  party,  I  trust, 
will  fill  up  the  gap,  and  save  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  truly  and  nobly,  not  forgetting  that 
real  manhood  is  the  support  and  stay  of 
Liberty  everywhere. 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  a  man  who  now  occupies  the  high 
position  of  a  leader,  and  the  candidate  of 
a  party  for  the  Presidency  ;  who  has  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  bigoted  and  de¬ 
graded  Italy,  enslaved  Austria,  and  crush¬ 
ed  France,  in  a  recent  speech,  so  far  for¬ 
got  his  position,  fhe  courtesies  com¬ 
monly  recognised  among  candidates,  as 
to  assert,  that  if  the  Republican  party  was 
successful  in  the  coming  canvass,  the 
South  would  have  good  cause  to  “  dis¬ 
solve  the  Union.”  Has  he  so  soon  for¬ 
gotten  what  he  saw  in  Europe,  the  effects 
of  tyranny  of  mind  and  body,  that  he 
judges  if  the  party  which  seeks  to  restrain 
the  march  of  Slavery  is  triumphant,  that 
the  representatives  of  the  only  form  of 
tyranny  known  in  our  Republic  will  have 
good  cause  to  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  beautiful  fabric?  And  he  the  pretended 
leader  of  a  party  which  claims  to  be  ex¬ 
clusively  American !  He  the  chosen  stand¬ 
ard-bearer  of  a  party  which  proclaims  its 
opposition  to  religious  tyranny,  aiding  the 
cause  of  human  bondage,  by  word  and 
deed  !  To  him  the  Union  is  everything, 
human  progress  and  elevation  nothing. 
Wrapped  in  the  mantle  of  selfishness,  he 
sees  no  good  in  anything  which  ministers 
not  to  him.  He  could  breathe  the  prayer 
of  “  me  and  my  wife,  my  son  John  and 
Iiis  wife,  us  four,  and  no  more,”  with  great 
unction.  He  “  saved  the  Union”  in  1850, 
and  I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  such 
a  profitable  job  as  to  present  any  great 
nducements  to  do  it  again ;  but  then 


there  is  a  fascination  about  the  White 
House,  indescribable  and  inappreciable. 
He  alfects  to  fear  the  loss  of  our  liberties, 
from  foreign  emigration  and  the  Pope, 
knowing  that  a  majority  of  the  followers 
of  the  latter  agree  with  him  in  his  national 
ideas,  but  sees  no  danger  in  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  real  Slavery  in  our  midst.  He 
treats  it  as  a  spoiled  child,  urging  that 
whatever  of  bread  and  butter  may  be  asked 
for  shall  be  given,  for  fear  the  Union  may 
be  dissolved.  It  is  to  such  men,  and  their 
followers,  that  the  Union  owes  whatever 
of  danger  it  may  be  in.  They  have  not 
the  courage,  or  it  is  not  their  interest,  to 
be  free,  and  they  see  precipices  in  their 
path,  which  are  only  the  creations  of  their 
distempered  fancy. 

Where  is  the  danger  to  the  Union? 
Does  the  North  propose  to  destroy  it?  Is 
that  the  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  ? 
No  one  with  a  reasonable  show  of  truth 
can  assert  either  to  be  a  fact.  All  threats 
of  dissolution  have,  as  yet,  come  from  the 
South;  and  the  Union  will  never  be  in 
danger,  if  the  North  is  true  to  its  duty. 
The  silly  threat,  that  if  the  North  insists 
upon  a  return  to  the  peaceful  days  of  the 
past,  when  patriotism  was  real,  and  not 
sham,  the  South  will  dissolve  the  Union, 
may  serve  to  frighten  the  weak,  and  fur¬ 
nish  jeremiads  to  ambitious  politicians,  but 
it  will  end  there,  successful,  or  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  It  is  “  a  good  enough  Morgan  ”  for 
every  election,  and  it  is  about  time  that 
this  ghost  was  laid  forever,  to  sleep  quietly 
in  its  grave.  The  Union  will  be  in  the' 
hands  of  its  true  friends,  if  the  North  stands 
firm  this  fall ;  and  those  who  threaten 
dire  calamities,  nullification,  and  disunion, 
will  find  in  Fremont  a  man  who,  like  Jack- 
son,  will  have  not  only  the  power,  but  the 
disposition,  to  act.  The  “rights  of  the 
South  ”  will  receive  ample  protection,  but 
the  threats  of  the  South  will  cease  to  in¬ 
timidate.  The  “  Union  will  be  preserved,” 
not  by  craven  fears,  but  by  the  firm  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Constitution,  and  a  return 
to  the  traditions  of  our  Fathers. 

Another  of  the  staple  commodities  ot 
the  so-called  Democratic  party,  in  this  can¬ 
vass,  is  “popular  sovereignty,”  and  the 
“  rights  of  the  South.”  Like  the  two  I  have 
examined,  they  are  used  to  delude,  and  to 
obscure  the  real  issue.  As  for  “  popular 
sovereignty,  ”  Kansas  furnishes  ample  tes¬ 
timony  on  that  head,  enough  to  convince 


the  most  incredulous,  that  the  ‘'rights  of 
the  South  ”  are  destructive  of  all  such  doc¬ 
trines.  They  cannot  travel  in  the  same 
boat,  or  be  embraced  in  one  legislative  act. 
They  are  at  war  with  each  other,  and  it 
will  be  found  impossible  to  ever  reconcile 
them.  Popular  sovereignty  (I  mean  the 
genuine  article)  acknowledges  perfect 
equality  of  rights,  and  has  no  recognition 
of  Slavery  in  its  Constitution.  It  contem¬ 
plates  a  free  people,  upon  a  free  soil,  form¬ 
ing  a  Government  de  novo ;  knowing  no 
creator,  and  acknowledging  no  abnegation 
of  rights.  It  is  not  the  govern  merit  of  the 
bully  and  assassin,  but  the  unrestrained  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  free¬ 
men.  The  “  rights  of  the  South,”  as  de¬ 
fined  by  the  latter-day  Democracy,  is  to 
carry  a  species  $)f  property  in  our  Terri¬ 
tories,  which  is  not  recognised  as  such  out 
of  the  States  from  whence  it  is  carried.  It 
contemplates  that  a  citizen  of  a  State 
where  a  negro  is  held  as  property,  may 
transport  him  to  any  of  the  Territories  of 
the  Union,  and  hold  him  as  such,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  law,  of  justice,  and  the  common 
weal*  We  of  the  North  say,  the  Territo¬ 
ries  of  the  Union  are  common  to  all,  for 
the  enjoyment  and  benefit  of  all,  under  the 
clear  and  well-defined  principles  of  the 
common  law  of  mankind :  equality  of  rights, 
and  the  good  of  the  common  weal.  No 
citizen  of  Georgia,  as  such,  has  a  right  to 
carry  the  institution  of  his  State  into  a  Ter¬ 
ritory,  before  he  has  obtained  the  consent 
of  its  inhabitants  to  do  so.  No  slave  can 
be  held  as  such  without  positive  law,  and 
that  law  no  Territory  has  the  right  to 

pass.  It  has  been  done  in  Kansas,  and  to 
maintain  it,  the  power  of  this  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  used,  leading  to  anarchy 
and  bloodshed.  Outrages  without  their 
parallel  in  the  history  of  Republican  Gov- 

„  ernments  have  been  perpetrated  in  that 
Territory,  to  prove  the  truths  of  “  popular 
sovereignty,”  and  to  maintain  the  “rights 
of  the  South.” 

Breaking  down  the  landmarks  of  the 

past,  the  political  charlatans  of  the  present 
day  sought  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in  legis¬ 
lation,  and  they  have  most  effectually  suc¬ 
ceeded.  They  have  inaugurated  an  era  of 
ruffianism  and  brute  force  in  Kansas  ;  they 
have  sown  distrust  and  ill-feeling  among  the 
States  of  our  Confederacy;  they  have  kin¬ 
dled  the  flames  of  civil  war;  and  they  now 
ask  that  their  acts  shall  be  endorsed  by  the 


people  of  the  Union,  or  they  threaten  still 
worse  consequences  to  follow.  They  have 
murdered  men  in  Kansas  because  theypvere 
for  Freedom,  and  nhtfor  Slavery  ;  they  have 
harassed  peaceable  settlers,  to  drive  them 
from  the  Territory;  they  have  imprisoned 
men  for  the  high  crime  of  treason,  which 
consists  in  refusing  to  recognise  laws  which 
insult  the  manhood  of  freemen;  they  have 
blockaded  a  great  highway  of  the  nation, 
stopping  boats  and  robbing  passengers  of 
their  goods  and  their  liberty;  all,  all  to 
prove  the  “  great  principle  of  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  and  to  uphold  the  “  rights  of  the 
South.”  The  cheek  of  every  true  lover  of 
our  free  institutions  must  mantle  with 
shame,  when  he  reads  of  these  outrages ; 
and  when  we  look  to  the  past,  to  the 
days  of  the  Henrys,  the  Hancocks,  and 
the  host  of  worthies  who  inaugurated  our 
Revolution,  we  must  hang  our  heads  with 
grief  for  the  degeneracy  we  have  suffered. 
Men,  citizens  of  our  glorious  Republic, 
are  now  in  prison  in  Kansas,  for  the  crime 
of  treason ,  for  having  dared  to  speak,  and 
print,  and  act,  as  freemen ;  and  the  party 
under  whose  auspices  these  audacious  de¬ 
crees  have  been  issued,  has  yet  the  ef¬ 
frontery  to  present  itself  to  the  people 
of  the  North  as  the  JVational  party  of 
the  Union,  and  to  talk  of  dissolving  it 
unless  it  is  permitted  to  go  on  in  its  work 
o  crushing  out”  liberty  in  our  Territories. 
It  has  repeated  the  parrot  cry  of  “  popular 
sovereignty  ”  in  the  platform  of  Cincinnati, 
and  it  goes  into  the  canvass  with  all  the  ar¬ 
rogance  of  the  “  Border  Ruffians  ”  into 
Kansas,  sneering  at  Free  State  men,  at 
Republicanism,  at  all  that#  is  good  of  the 
past.  It  is  playing  a  bold  game  for  suprem¬ 
acy;  having  the  united  support  of  the 
great  interest  of  the  South,  it  seeks  to  in¬ 
timidate  enough  votes  at  the  North  to  give 
it  a  victory.  With  a  sectional  interest  as 
its  capital  stock,  it  impudently  talks  of  sec¬ 
tionalism,  and  threatens  the  terrors  of  dis¬ 
union  if  it  is  not  kept  in  power.  Such  is 
the  Democratic  party  of  to-day. 

I  appeal  to  my  old  Democratic  co-work¬ 
ers,  if  this  is  the  party  we  once  considered 
ourselves  honored  in  being  attached  to  ? 
Can  you  continue  to  give  your  support  to 
a  party  which  has  prostituted  itself  to  such 
uses  and  purposes  ?  Can  you  continue 
your  connection  with  a  party  which  has 
forgotten  its  mission  in  a  wild  hunt  alter 
power?  Can  you  look  around  you,  at  the 


thrift  and  prosperity  which  tne  absence  of 
Slavery  has  given,  us,  and  not  desire  the 
same  for  Kansas?  Is  the  tie  of  party  too 
strong  for  your  patriotism  to  break  ?  You 
know  that  it  is  the  design  that  Kansas  shall 
be  a  slave  State ;  will  you  aid  that  desion 
by  again  giving  your  votes  to  what  is  falsely 
called  the  Democratic  party  ?  What  ele¬ 
ment  of  true  Democracy  is  left  to  fight  for 
within  that  party  ?  The  issues  of  the  past 
are  obsolete,  and  your  party  is  being  over¬ 
run  by  your' former  opponents,  who  natu¬ 
rally  tiock  to  a  Federal  standard.  The  only 
principle  left  you  to  contend  for,  is  “  pop¬ 
ular  sovereignty,”  as  exemplified  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  where  you  would  not  dare  go  and 
speak  your  Democracy  of  the  past;  and 
even  this  is  now  repudiated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senate,  led  by  Douglas  himself.  It 
has  been  at  last  discovered  that  the  people 
are  indignant;  and  frightened  at  the  pros¬ 
pective  loss  of  power,  more  than  at  their 
own  follies  and  crimes,  these  “popular  sov¬ 
ereignty”  doctors  have  repealed  a  portion  of 
the  Draconian  Co'de  of  Kansas,  being  “a 
sop  to  Cerberus,”  to  lull  the  watchfulness 
of  the  people,  and  to  accomplish  what  they 
desire,  by  another  political  trap.  If  you 
can  “swallow  the  platform”  as  it  now 
stands ;  if  you  can  shut  your  senses  against 
the  damning  wrongs  endured  by  your 
brethren  in  Kansas,  and  continue  with  the 
party,  which  upholds  and  seeks  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  them,  though  your  loyalty  cannot  be 
doubted,  your  Democracy  may  well  be 
questioned.  I  am  a  Democrat;  I  want 
no  prouder,  no  other  title ;  but  I  am  not 
of  nor  with  the  party  which  has  stolen  the 
name  but  does  not  possess  the  spirit  of 
Democracy. 

Far  back  in  the  dim  records  of  the 
past,  we  read  lessons  to  which  we  should 
give  earnest  heed,  for  they  are  full  of  in¬ 
struction  and  worldly  wisdom.  We  there 
see  the  whole  life  of  a  nation  spread  out 
before  us,  and  we  can  trace  minutely  the 
rise,  progress,  culmination,  and  fall,  of  a 
people.  We  can  analyze  carefully,  and, 
as  in  a  mirror,  see  the  reflection  of  our 
own  growth  ;  time  alone  isto  decide  whether 
our  history  is  to  be  written  as  theirs.  We 
see  the  rigid  simplicity,  the  stern  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  founders;  the  rise  of  ambitious 
rulers,  the  supineness  of  a  prosperous 
people;  the  corruptions  which  the  lust 
for  power  brings,  and  the  degradation 
which  its  enjoyment  inflicts.  Blind  ad¬ 


herence  to  party  and  factions,  the  loss 
of  individuality  in  that  of  a  mere  partisan, 
the  desire  to  be  attached  to  or  lo  belong 
to  some  party,  are  the  real  causes  of  the 
decadence  of  nations  which  have  tasted 
the  fruits  of  Freedom.  The  boast  of 
every  partisan,  that  he  has  alvyays  stood 
firm  to  the  nominations  of  his  party, 
is  only  a  confession  of  his  abject  servi¬ 
tude.  I  have  no  such  confessions  to 
make,  having  endeavored  at  all  times  to 
vote  conscientiously,  and  to  keep  steadily 
in  view,  that  my  first  fealty  was  due  to 
principle.  I  have  never  been  the  blind 
follower  of  the  party  gods,  or  lost  my 
own  judgment  in  obedience  to  their  de¬ 
crees.  A  party  may  become — nay,  has — 
a  despotism  more  debasing  and  tyrannical 
than  the  institution  of  §lavery  itself ;  a 
vortex  swallowing  up  individuality,  reason, 
and  self-respect.  With  its  machinery  of 
hereditary  committees,  farcical  primary 
elections,  humbug  conventions,  and  de¬ 
ceptive  resolutions,  the  masses  composing 
the  party  are  made  the  mere  instruments 
of  a  power  which  rules  with  as  much  ar¬ 
rogance  as  any  who  do  so  by  the  “grace 
of  God.”  A  rebellion  against  the  de¬ 
crees  of  the  leaders  is  denounced  as  vir¬ 
ulently  as  treason  to  our  Government.  We 
have  proof  of  this  in  Kansas;  Pierce, 
Douglas,  &  Co.,  decreed  that  “  popular 
sovereignty”  and  Slavery  were  new  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Democratic  creed,  and  Kansas 
was  devoted  to  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  faith  ;  as  a  natural  result,  brute  force 
from  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri  con¬ 
trolled  the  ballot-boxes  and  acted  as  god¬ 
father  at  the  baptism — a  baptism  of  blood, 
of  “  popular  sovereignty  and  Slavery  ” — in 
Kansas ;  the  power  of  the  party  Was  on 
the  side  of  the  “Border  Ruffians;”  they 
were  permitted  to  go  on  with  their  work,  in 
violation  of  the  Constitution  and  our 
Federal  laws  ;  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  acted  as  the  President  of  a 
party,  enforcing  its  decrees,  to  the  neglect 
of  his  duty  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  this 
Republic ;  those  who  had  violated  all  law 
were  permitted  to  be  law-makers,  and 
they  formed  a  code  which  will  be  more 
/amous  than  that  of  Draco ;  those  who 
doubted  the  propriety  of  the  “popular 
sovereignty”  thus  inaugurated  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  treason ,  and  are  now  in  prison, 
literally  and  wholly  because  they  have  re¬ 
belled  against  the  decrees  of  a  party. 
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They  have  not  violated  a  single  law  known 
to  our  statutes,  or  grounded  in  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  are  simply  rebels  against 
the  authority  of  Pierce,  Douglas,  &  Co., 
acting  as  the  rulers  of  the  Democratic 
party.  Even  while  I  write,  the  lightning 
of  the  wires  brings  us  the  intelligence  that 
a  lieutenant  of  our  Cromwell  has  invaded 
the  meeting-hall  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and,  surrounded  with  a 
hedge  of  bayonets,  has  told  the  members 
of  that  body  to  disperse  ;  if  not  in  the 
words  of  Cromwell — “  Go,  the  Lord  has 
no  further  use  for  you” — he  has  used 
those  of  equal  meaning.  This  Napoleonic 
act,  this  dispersion  of  a  Legislative  body 
representing  the  rights  and  privilege  of 
freemen,  we  are  asked  to  approve  of. 
Shall  these  facts  not  bear  their  legitimate 
fruits,  by  making  the  individual  thought  of 
the  masses  to  resume  its  empire  and  its 
natural  s\vay? 

Fellow-citizens,  we  live  in  a  political 
era  which  will  be  long  remembered  for  its 
unblushing  corruptions,  and  its  bold,  bad 
ambitions.  The  heated  party  conflicts  of 
the  past  have  generated  some  rare  politi¬ 
cal  exotics  of  the  genus  “Little  Giant,” 
and  our  Democratic  garden  is  about  to  be 
laid  waste,  to  gratify  the  pride  of  these  full¬ 
blown  flowers.  No  perfume  but  theirs  is 
to  scent  the  field,  and  no  fragrance  of 
the  past  can  rise  through  the  mephitic  and 
narcotizing  influence  of  their  newly-in¬ 
vented  odors.  To  quit  the  metaphor,  and 
^alk  plain  prose,  our  Government  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  veriest  demagogues 
that  ever  cursed  a  nation.  They  .  are 
trifling  with  the  most  sacred  principles  of 
our  Republic,  to  gratify  their  own  selfish 
desires ;  they  are  playing  the  tyrants  over 
public  opinion  and  the  consciences  of 
men,  at  the  bidding  of  their  own  mean 
ambitions,  and  the  “  power  behind  the 
throne.”  They  have  forced  an  issue  which 
the  North  sought  to  avoid ;  they  have 
trampled  into  the  dust  the  teachings  and 
doctrines  of  our  fathers,  and  then,  with 
the  insolence  peculiar  to  usurpation,  they 
brand  those  who  resist  their  headlong 
disregard  of  justice  and  right,  as  “  sec- 
tionalists  ”  and  “foes  of  the  Union.” 
Like  cuttle-fish,  they  are  discoloring  the 
waters  to  escape  pursuit,  and  with  all  the 
air  of  injured  innocence  they  ask,  Why 
all  this  commotion  ?  They  take  it  for 
granted  that  all  the  North  is  like  them¬ 


selves,  ready  to  yield  the  cherished  con¬ 
victions  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the 
future,  to  gratify  their  lusts,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  present  gains.  They  cry  peace,  after 
raising  the  strife ;  and  they  threaten  with 
all  the  impotency  of  despair.  They  have 
browbeaten  the  representatives  of  the 
people  into  consent  to  the  passage  of  a 
bill  which  has  proven  a  Pandora’s  box  of 
ills,  and  they  are  now  trying  to  browbeat 
the  people  into  submission.  They  talk 
of  sectionalism,  when  their  eyes  have  never 
been  turned  from  the  South;  and  they  cry 
“  danger  to  the  Union,”  when  their  own 
crimes  affright  their  dull  consciences. 
Weak, venal,  and  ambitious,  they  have  sown 
discord,  and  they  dread  the  harvest  they 
are  to  reap,  if  the  just  indignation  of  an 
outraged  people  ripens  to  maturity.  They 
have  sown  the  whirlwind,  and  now,  with 
reckless  temerity,  they  are  trying  to  ride 
the  storm.  They  conjure  to  their  aid  the 
Constitution  they  have  violated,  the  Union, 
they  have  endangered.  They  have  pros¬ 
tituted  their  power  to  the  basest  of  uses, 
and  demand,  with  threats,  that  it  shall  be 
continued  to  them.  They  have  wilfully 
and  maliciously  disturbed  the  peace  and 
harmony  of  this  Union,  and  now  ask  that 
they  may  reap  the  advantage  of  their  own 
wrongs. 

I  ask  every  citizen  to  examine  this 
question  closely,  and  to  answer  to  his  con¬ 
science  how  he  should  act,  unbiased  by 
interest,  and  uninfluenced  by  threals.  If 
to  vote  for  Fremont  makes  you  sectional, 
at  whose  door  is  the  fault  to  lie,  if  fault  it 
is?  You  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  flow¬ 
ing  from  free  institutions,  and  know  their 
value  ;  if,  at  this  period  of  the  Republic, 
it  is  sectional  to  use  your  franchise  to  ex¬ 
tend  those  blessings,  it  only  proves  the 
necessity  of%your  vote.  I  appeal  to  the 
merchant,  who  knows  the  value  of  free 
trade;  to  the  mechanic,  who  owns  the  value 
of  his  labor,  and  enjoys  it  without  contact 
with  Slavery ;  to  the  farmer,  who  tills  his 
ewn  lands,  and  knows  the  thrift  of  free 
labor;  to  the  laborer,  who  toils,  but  is  not 
owned — to  come  forward  and  secure  a 
Territory,  large  enough  in  extent  to  form 
three  States  like  Ohio,  for  themselves  and 
their  children.  It  was  set  apart  for  your 
use  by  your  fathers,  and  is  now  sought  to 
be  wrested  from  you  by  political  jugglery 
and  brute  force.  Will  you  submit  to 
have  this  robbery  consummated,  when 
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you  Know  the  thief,  his  designs,  and  have 
the  power  to  arrest  the  burglar?  If  you 
do,  then  indeed  is  the  courage  and  man- 
hood. of  the  North  likely  to  go  among  the 
things  that  were. 

The  old  revolutionary  workers,  who 
carved  out  this  Union  by  a  free  expendi¬ 
ture  of  their  blood  and  treasure,  had  other 
dreams  of  its  future,  than  that  now  upon 
us.  They  made  a  broad  declaration  of 
human  rights,  and  wrestled  patriotically 
with  the  only  evil  within  their  broad  Con¬ 
federation,  to  stay  its  march  and  confine 
its  area.  To  them  the  Union  was  the 
aegis  of  Freedom,  and  not  the  symbol  of 
Slavery.  They  dreamed  of  a  brilliant  fu¬ 
ture,  when,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  base 
of  the  Alleghanies,  no  rule  but  that  of 
Freedom  would  be  known;  and  in  the 
vast  territory  beyond  their  Western  slopes, 
they  decreed  that  the  footprints  of  Slavery 
should  not  be  seen.  Such  was  the  Union 
.  of  our  fathers!  It  was  not  then  endan- 


gered  by  Liberty ;  for  Liberty  was  not  sec¬ 
tional  in  those  days  of  good  and  patriotic 
men.  There  were  no  ambitious  tricksters 
in  that  morning  of  Freedom,  to  sully  its 
freshness  with  their  corrupt  schemes  to 
gain  power  ;  true  patriotism  was  gathered 
around  the  Union,  to  nourish,  protect,  and 
sustain  it. 

With  you,  men  of  the  present;  with 
you,  men  of  the  North,  rests  the  future  of 
this  Republic.  As  you  decide,  its  fate 
will  be.  It  is  for  you  to  choose  which 
you  shall  follow — the  pure  lights  of  the 
past,  or  the  swamp  gleams  of  the  present. 
If  you  choose  wisely,  every  star  added  to 
the  constellation  now  glittering  on  the 
azure  of  our  national  banner,  will  reflect 
the  lustre,  undimmed  by  stain  or  spot. 
Then  will  the  Union  be  safe;  then  will  it 
go  on  in  its  mission,  to  proclaim  Freedom 
to  all  the  world  ! 

TIMOTHY  C.  HAY. 
Washington,  July  14,  1856. 
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THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  ALLISON,  OF  PA., 

DELIVERED 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  1,  1856. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 

on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  having  under  con¬ 
sideration  the  President’s  Annual  Message, 

Mr.  ALLISON  said . 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  was  gratified  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Warner]  discussed  the  question  of  sla¬ 
very  before  this  committee.  I  admire  the 
ability  and  gentlemanly  bearing  displayed  by 
him  in  reference  to  the  issues  between  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  county.  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  that,  on  great  questions,  members 
of  this  House,  or  of  any  other  deliberative 
body,  manifest  feeling  that  sometimes  leads 
them  to  treat  those  their  equals  with  discour¬ 
tesy. 

I  do  not  find  fault  with  gentlemen  for  rising 
in  defence  of  the  interest  of  their  section  of 
country.  I  only  complain  when  they  appear 
to  forget  the  rights  and  privileges  of  other 
Representatives  whose  interests  are  adverse  to 
theirs — those  who  represent  constituencies  of 
equal  worth,  and  who  have  interests  equally 
dear.  I  represent  a  constituency  who,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  question  of  humanity,  are  in¬ 
terested  in  this  question — interested  because 
it  is  the  overshadowing  moneyed  interest  of 
this  country— controlling  its  Government, 
dictating  its  legislation.  "The  vast  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  slave  property,  together 
with  other  causes,  renders  it  the  most  vigilant 
and  sensitive  interest  ever  known  to  any 
country — watching  with  eagle  eye  every 
movement  made  by  any  Department  of  the 
’Government,  jealous  of  all  attempt  to  restrict 
or  control  it.  Whose  constituency  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  settling  the  question  whether  or 
not  this  great  interest  shall  subjugate  this 
Government,  and  spread  through  all  its  Ter¬ 
ritories?  Do  gentlemen  of  the  South  arro¬ 
gate  to  themselves  the  sole  right  to  discuss 
this  subject  upon  this  floor  ?  I  take  it  that 
they  must  not.  If  they  do,  they  will  find  that 
there  are  gentlemen  here  who  will  dare  to 
meet  that  question.  We  from  the  North  are 
told  that  we  have  no  right  to  talk  about  sla¬ 
very  ;  no  right  to  agitate  this  question ;  no 
right  to  investigate  its  origin ;  no  right  to 


ask  whether  it  shall  be  extended  over  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  this  country. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for  the 
position  which  he  has  taken.  There  is  no 
dodging  of  this  question  by  him.  lie  asserts 
the  right  to  hold  slaves  under  title  given,  a,s 
he  alleges,  “by  the  universal  law  of  nations;” 
and  asserts  that  they  of  the  South  have  a 
right  to  take  their  slaves  into  any  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  nation,  and  any  denial  or  refu¬ 
sal  of  this  right  is  an  unconstitutional  restric¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  wrong.  He  further  asserts, 
that  opposition  to  the  extension  of  slavery  is 
opposition  to  slavery  itself  \  because,  if  -it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  its  present  limits,  “it  would  sting 
itself  to  death.”  I  am  pleased  that  we  have 
this  frank  avowal  of  the  demands  of  slavery. 
This  demand,  to  be  fully  complied  with,  re¬ 
quires  an  unlimited  field  for  the  spread  of 
slavery.  This  cannot  be  granted  by  the  free 
States ;  and  it  is  at  war  with  the  principles  of 
our  Government,  and  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  policy  of  its  founders.  We  join  issue — 
we  say  on  our  side  that  slavery  can  only  be 
carried  into,  or  exist  in  any  of  the  Territories 
by  force  and  virtue  of  positive  municipal  law. 
Without  such  law  we  deny  the  right  of  man 
to  hold  property  in  man  in  the  Territories  of 
the  Government ;  and  wo  claim  that  we  are 
authorized  in  our  opposition  to  its  extension 
by  the  teachings -and ’practice  of  the  first  le¬ 
gislators  under  our  present  form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  are  fortified  in  our  position  by  the 
earliest  legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy,  and  bj’-  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  that  framed  the  Constitution,  and  by 
the  teaching  of  the  revolutionary  patriots — • 
by  the  fathers  of  the  country — the  'founders 
of  the  Government.  We  are  now  honored 
with  opprobrious  epithets  for  assuming  the 
name  of  .Republican,  as  a  party  designation, 
a  name  dear  to  the  fathers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  significative  of  the  principles  we  avow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  investigating  or  inquiring 
into  the  purposes  of  the  founders  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery,  I  shall  first  consider  their 
action  under  the  Confederacy.  I  will  call  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact,  that 
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the  first  effort  made  on  this,  subject  was  to 
restrict  slavery  to  the  States  in  which  it  ex¬ 
isted,  soon  after  the  treaty  of  peace  immedi¬ 
ately  following  the  war  of  the  Revolution. 
The  proposition  was  offered  by  Mr.  Jefferson, 
of  Virginia.  I  have  the  Journal  here  upon 
my  desk  which  gives  the  votes  of  the  States. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  read  them.  I 
have  the  history  of  the  transaction  which 
was  consummated  by  the  passage  of  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  1T87,  giving  all  the  territory  north¬ 
west  of  the  Ohio  river  to  freedom.  That  or¬ 
dinance  passed  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
One  of  the  first  laws  passed  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  declarative  of  the  validity  of  that 
ordinance.  This  will  go  to  show  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  framers  of  the  Government.  It 
will  go  to  show  what  was  the  desire  of  those 
who  founded  this  Union.  It  was  not,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  claims,  to  carry  sla¬ 
very  into  the  Territories.  Their  purpose  is  to 
be  ascertained  by  a  reference  to  their  acts,^to 
the  ordinance  first  proposed  in  1783  or  ’84, 
and  the  act  of  Congress  which  endorsed  it. 

Then  we  have  the  provision  empowering 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves 
after’  1808.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  a  large  portion  of  those  who  framed 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  at 
once  and  forever  ;  but  that  could  not  oe  done 
at  the  time,  nor  for  some  time  afterwards,  be¬ 
cause  the  States  of  Georgia  and  South  Caro¬ 
lina  were  opposed  to  it.  I  wish  to  read  what 
one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  convention 
said,  to  show  what  was  the  purpose  of  those 
•who  contended  for  the  instant  and  total  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade.  I  read  from  a  report 
of  Luther  Martin,  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  and  a  learned  and  talented 
gentleman,  who  was  an  influential  delegate  in 
that  convention  from  that  State.  In  his  very 
able  report,  which  he  made  to  the  Legislature 
of  Maryland,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  he  uses  this  language  in  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  action  of  the  convention  upon  the 
subject  of  the  slave  trade.  As  this  was  the 
only  proposition  upon  which  they  could  man¬ 
ifest  their  opposition  to  the  extension  of  sla¬ 
very,  it  speaks  volumes  to  us.  After  giving 
the  reasons  why  it  was  not  abolished  at  once, 
Mr.  Martin  proceeds : 

« It  was  said  that  we  had  just  assumed  a  place 
among  independent  nations,  in  consequence  oi  our 
opposition  to  the  attempts  of  Great  Britain  to  enslave 
us;  that  this  opposition  was  grounded  upon  the 
preservation  of  those  rights  to  which  God  and  nature 
entitled  us,  not  in  particular,  but  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  mankind;  that  we  had  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Being  for  his  assistance,  as  the  God  ot  free¬ 
dom,  who  could  not  but  approve  our  efforts  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  rights  which  he  had  thus  imparted  to  his 
creatures;  that  now,  when  we  scarcely  had  risen 
from  our  knees,  from  supplicating  his  aid  and  pro¬ 
tection  in  forming  our  Government  over  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  a  Government  pretendedly  on  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  for  its  preservation — in  that  Government 
to  have  a  provision  not  only  putting  it  out  ol  its 
power  to  restrain  and  prevent  the  sla  ve  trade,  even 
encouraging  that  most  infamous  traffic,  by  giving 
the  States  power  and  influence  in  the  Union  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  they  cruelly  and  wantonly  sport  with  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-creatures,  ougi}J  fa  be  consid¬ 


ered  a  solemn  mockery  of,  and  insult  to,  that  God 
whose  protection  we  had  then  implored,  and  could 
not  fail  to  hold  us  up  in  detestation,  and  render  us 
contemptible  to  every  true  friend  of  liberty  in  the 
world.  It  wa's  said  that  national  crimes  can  only 
be,  and  frequently  are,  punished  in  this- world  by 
national  punishments ;  and  that  the  continuance  ot 
the  slave  trade,  and  thus  giving  it  a  national  sanc¬ 
tion  and  encouragement,  ought  to  be  considered  as 
justly  exposing  us  to  the  displeasure  and  vengeance 
of  Him  who  is  equally  Lord  of  all,  and  vyho  views 
with,  equal  eye  the  poor  African  slave  and  his 
American  master.” 

“  That,  on  the  contrary,  we  ought  rather  to  pro¬ 
hibit  expressly  in  the  Constitution  the  further  im- 
porta  tion  of  slaves,  and  to  authorize  the  General 
Government  from  time  to  time  to  make  such  regula¬ 
tions  as  should  he  thought  most  ■advantageous  _  for 
the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  slaves  already  in  the  States.” 

“  That  slavery  is  inconsistent  with  the  genius  of 
republicanism,  and  has  a  tendency  to  destroy  those 
principles  on  which  it  is  supported,  as  it  lessens  the 
seme  of  the  equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  habituatea 
us  to  tyranny  and  oppression.” 

“  At  this  time  we  do  not  hold  this  commerce  in. 
so  great  abhorrence  as  we  have  done.  "W  hen  our 
liberties  were  at  stake,  we  warmly  felt  for  the  com¬ 
mon  rights  of  men— the  danger  being  thought  to  be 
past  which  threatened  ourselves,  we  are  daily  grow¬ 
ing  more  insensible  to  those  rights.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  impressively  true  that 
is  of  us  of  this  day!  Ah,  we  have  departed 
widely  from  the  principles  and  faith  of  our 
revolutionary  fathers.  Here,  this  traffic  which 
so  shocked  them  is  claimed  as  a  prescriptive 
right  “under  the  law  of  nations.”  The  laws 
of  our  nation  and  of  other  nations  declares 
the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy,  and  the  penalty 
death.  Can  that  which  is  so  infamous,  as  be¬ 
tween  foreign  States,  be  a  blessing  to  be  en- 
.  couraged  and  extended,  as  a  trade,  between 
the  States  and  Territories  of  this  nation? 

I  would  commend  this  passage  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  [Mr.  Cad- 
walader,]  who  made  a  speech  a  few  days  ago 
in  support  of  slavery.  I  commend  to  him,  for 
his  future  consideration  and  reflection,  the 
language  used  by  a  gentleman  who  represent¬ 
ed  a  slave  State. 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  Does  the  gentleman 
refer  to  myself?  I  was  out  of  the  House  when 
he  read  the  remark,  and  came  in  at  the  time 
he  referred  to  a  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  commend 
this  language  of  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  Constitution,  to 
the  gentleman’s  consideration  and  future  re¬ 
flection.  t 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  The  gentleman  has 
made  a  mistake,  if  he  supposes  lie  will  find,  in. 
the  speech  which  I  made,  a  discussion  of  the 
subject  of  slavery.  I  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  right  of  slaveholders  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  their  incidental  privileges  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories.  The,  question  of  slavery,  as  a  local 
question  within  the  State  which  he  and  I  re¬ 
present,  is  one  which,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
no  Representative  upon  this  floor  has  a  right  to 
intrude  here.  There  I  differ  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
gentleman  intends  that  remark  for  me  or  for 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Warner,] 
who  opened  this  discussion:  it  is  probably 
applicable  to  both  of  us. 
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Mr.  CADWALADER.  I  mean  to  correct 
the  misconception  of  the  gentleman  as  to  my 
position.  I  take  no  liberty  with  him,  nor  do 
I  mean  that  he  shall  take  any  liberty  with  me. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  do  not  misstate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  position;  and  as  the  gentleman  has 
opened  upon  me  in  that  way,  I  shall  repel  him 
by  his  own  language  in  a  few  moments,  when 
I  shall  have  finished  this  portion  of  my  argu¬ 
ment. 

Now,  sir,  I  will  refer  to  the  language  of  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Virginia  conven¬ 
tion,  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  adopt¬ 
ing  the  Constitution  by  that  State,  Geo.  Mason, 
of  Virginia,  used  language  quite  as  strong. 
He  says — I  quote  from  the  debates  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  convention,  2d  voh,  p.  335 : 

«  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  fatal  section,  which  has 
created  more  dangers  than  any  other.  The  first 
clause  allows  the  importation  of  slaves  for  twenty 
years.  Under  the  royal  Government  this  evil  was 
looked  upon  as  a  great  oppression,  and  many  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  prevent  it ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  African  merchants  prevented  its  prohibition. 
No  sooner  did  the  Revolution  take  place  than  it  was 
thought  of.  It  was  one  of  the  great  causes  of  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain.  Its  exclusion  has 
been  a  principal  object  of  this  State,  and  most  of 
the  States  in  the  U  nion.  The  augmentation  of  slaves 
weakens  the  States  ;  and  such  a  trade  is  diabolical 
in  itself,  and  disgraceful  to  mankind.  Yet  it  is 
continued  for  twenty  years  by  this  Constitution. 
As  much  as  I  value  a  union  of  all  the  States,  f  would 
not  admit  the  southern  States  into  the  Union,  un¬ 
less  thejr  agreed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this  dis¬ 
graceful  trade.” 

That  is  the  language  of  George  Mason,  of 
Virginia.  He  and  Mr.  Henry,  and  others,  were 
of  the  opinion,  that  under  the  clause  of  the 
Constitution  providing  for  the_general  welfare, 
Congress  might  abolish  slavery  in  the  States, 
and  turn  them  loose  upon  them. 

Patrick  Henry,  in  debate  in  same  convention, 
used  this  language: 

“  Another  thing  will  contribute  to  bring  this  event 
about,  [the  abolishment  of  slavery  in  the  States.] 
Slavery  is  detested — we  feel  its  fatal  effects — -we  de¬ 
plore  it  with  all  the  pity  of  humanity,”  &c. 

Did  these  men  claim  the  powrnr  to  extend 
the  institution  ?  Did  they  consider  it  a  bless¬ 
ing?  How  great  w'ould  be  their  astonishment 
to  hear  its  demands  upon  this  floor? 

Now,  sir,  I  adduce  these  to  show  the  feeling 
which  animated  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution, 
and  that  they  desired  to  circumscribe  this — as 
they  looked  upon  it — great  evil.  They  had 
no  desire  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  which 
thus  circumscribed  it.  Their  great  study  was 
to  know  how  they  should  get  rid  of  it.  Now, 
let  me  put  a  proposition  to  my  colleague,  [Mr. 
Cadwalader.]  Do  you  suppose,  that  if  it  had 
been  left  to  these  men  to  decide  whether  they 
should  extend  the  institution  of  slavery  into 
the  Territories — where  you  seek  to  have  it  ex¬ 
tended — a  single  man  of  them  would  have 
favored  any  such  proposition  ? 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  The  question  is  a 
very  irrelevant  one;  but  in  my  belief,  there 
was  not  a  man  of  them  who  would  have 
thought  himself  at  liberty  to  interfere  with  the 
right  of  the  holder  of  -  slave  property  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  common  enjoyment  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories — the  common  domain  of  the  United 
States.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the 


founders  of  our  Constitution  understood  the 
principle  afterwards  laid  down  in  the  English 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  so  beautifully  ap¬ 
plied  to-day  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Mr.  Warner.]  The  proposition  laid  down 
by  that  court  was,  that  on  the  ocean,  which  is 
the  common  domain  ot  all  sovereignties, 
property  in  slaves  cannot  in  the  absence  of  any 
treaty  stipulations,  be  interfered  with  by  the 
subjects  of  any  one  sovereign.  So  in  the 
common  domain  of  the  Union — the  Territo¬ 
ries — these  great  statesmen  knew  that  what¬ 
ever  they  might  in  their  own  States  think  of 
slavery,  they  had  no  legal  or  moral  right  to 
interfere  with  it. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  asked  my  colleague  to  an¬ 
swer  a  question,  and  he  has  given  his  answer. 

I  will  now  refer  him  to  the  great  man  that 
represented  the  State  which  gave  him  birth, 
and  me  also.  I  cite  for  his  benefit,  on  the 
very  point  'which  he  refuses  to  answer,  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Wilson,  who  represented 
Pennsylvania  in  the  convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
convention  of  our  own  State,  called  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  or  not  it  would  adopt  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  objection  was 
made  by  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  old  times— William  Finlay,  who  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State — to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  one  of  his  reasons  was — 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  That  was  not  the 
Findlay  who  was  afterwards  Governor  of  the 
State.  The  gentleman  is  mistaken  in  this  as 
well  as  in  several  other  matters  of  history. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
man,  but  it  was  Mr.  Finlay  a  member  from 
Westmoreland,  to  that  convention ;  and  I 
supposed  him  to  be  the  same  man  who  was 
afterwards  Governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  The  Mr.  Findlay 
who  was  Governor  of  the  State  spelled  his 
name  differently  from  the  other — a  fact  well 
known  to  all  Pennsylvanians  who  have  accu¬ 
rately  studied  their  local  history. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  The  gentleman  has  not 
studied  the  political  history  of  Pennsylvania 
very  well,  or  he  would  not  have  so  misrepre¬ 
sented  her,  as  he  has  in  his  speech  on  this 
floor. 

But  I  proceed  to  read,  (vol.  4,  American 
Law  Journal,  p.  359.)  Judge  Wilson,  in  re¬ 
plying  to  the  objections  urged  against  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  Mr.  Findlay  and  oth¬ 
ers,  on  account  of  its  not  having  abolished 
the  slave  trade  at  once,  remarks : 

“  This  sir.  operates  as  a  partial  prohibition ;  it  was 
all  that  could  be  obtained.  I  am  sorry  that  it  was 
no  more ;  but  from  this  I  think  there  is  reason  to 
hope,  that  a  few  years  and  it  will  be  prohibited  al¬ 
together  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  neiv  States  which 
are  to  be  formed  will  be  under  the  control  of ‘  Congress 
in  this  particular ,  and  slaves  will  never  be  introduced 
amongst  them.” 

Is  there  any  denial  of  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  this  subject?  No,  on  the  contrary, 
an  express  avowal  by  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  framers  of  the  Constitution. 

Further,  on  page  391,  Judge  Wilson,  allud¬ 
ing  to  the’ same  subject,  uses  this  language: 


“  If  there  was  no  other  lovely  feature  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  but  this  one,  it  would  diffuse  a  beauty  over 
its  whole  countenance.  Yet  the  lapse  of  a  few 
years  and  Congress  will  have  power  to  exterminate 
slavery  from  within  its  borders.” 

Could  there  be  language  stronger  than  this, 
to  sustain  me  in  the  position  which  I  main¬ 
tain  to  be  the  position  of  the  founders  of  this 
Government,  that  is,  that  they  intended  to 
prevent  its  spread,  and  believed  that  they  had 
vested  in  Congress,  by  the  Constitution,  pow¬ 
er  to  do  so  ?  That  was  the  doctrine.  Here 
we  have  the  declaration  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished,  man  of  that  State,  before  the  State 
convention,  that  the  new  States  never  would 
have  a  slave  in  them — never.  And  yet  my  col¬ 
league  claims  here  that  it  is  immoral !  im¬ 
moral  to  prohibit  slavery  from  going  into  the 
Territories.'  It  is  an  immorality !  That  is  his 
doctrine.  Now,  lest  my  colleague  might  think 
that  I  misquote  him,  I  will  read  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  passage  from  that  most  singular  speech. 

“  These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied, 
suffice  to  show  the  iiiconclusiveness  of  the  general 
reasoning  of  those  who  assume  that  whatever  is  le¬ 
gal,  is  therefore,  necessarily  rightful. 

It  strikes  me  as  very  singular  to  find  the 
gentleman  using  an  argument  of  that  kind 
on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which  has  all  its 
vitality  by  reason  of  “legality.”  He  talks 
about  a  thing  being  rightful  and  legal;  that 
a  thing  may  be  legal,  and  yet  not  right.  I 
subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  Slavery — as  we 
have  been  told  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor¬ 
gia,  [Mr.  Warner,]  is,  by  the  universal  law 
of  nations,  legal.  But  is  it  right?  That  is 
the  question.  Is  it  righ^?  Is  it  immoral  to 
exclude  such  an  institution?  Will .  my  col¬ 
league  say  that  it  is  an  immorality  to  exclude 
such  an  institution  ?  He  does  say  so.  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  read  from  my  colleague’s  speech : 

“  These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied, 
suffice  to  show  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  general 
reasoning  of  those  who  assume  that  whatever  is  le¬ 
gal,  is  therefore,  necessarily  rightful  in  a  moral  or 
a  political  point  of  view,  and  of  the  reasoning  in 
particular  of  those  who,  conceiving  the  total  exclu¬ 
sion  of  slaves  from  the  Territories  to  be  lawful, 
assume  that  such  exclusion  is,  therefore,  necessarily 
rightful.  J 

/  “  Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  hope  to  show 

that  such  total  exclusion  would  not  only  be  immoral, 
and  unjust,  but  would  likewise,  in  a  legal  sense,  be 

unconstitutional-” 

That  is  the  argument  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
legal  ability  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of, 
whose  powers  I  have  no  disposition  at  all  to 
underrate,  but  whose  political  ethics  I  utterly 
repudiate.  Slavery,  that  great  evil,  so  looked 
upon  by  gentlemen  from  the  South  and  from 
the  North — that  great  evil  which  concerned 
the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  as  to  how  they 
should  dispose  of  it — is  here  claimed  to  be  of 
such  a  character  that  it  would  be  immoral — 
that  is  the  word — for  Congress  to  exclude  it 
from  Territories  once  dedicated  to  freedom. 

Now,  that  gentleman  took  occasion  here, 
the  other  day — and  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
have  felt  at  liberty,  on  this  occasion,  to  notice 
and  reply  to  his  argument — to  say,  that  some 
of  his  colleagues  misrepresented  their  constit¬ 
uents  on  this  floor.  I  would  like  to  know 


how  the  gentlemen  could  have  thought  that 
he  was  not  misrepresenting  the  entire  people 
of  the  State,  in  declaring  that  it  was  “  immor- 
to. exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories; 
for  if  it  were,  was  it  not  immoral  to  abolish 
it,  as  we  did  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CADW  ALADER.  No,  sir;  for  there 
we  had  the  legal  power  to  do  so.  It  was  our 
concern.  There  is  nothing  immoral  in  it  if 
we  do  not  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  others. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  think  that  I  nave  shown 
that  we  have  the  power  conferred  upon  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Constitution  to  exclude  it  from 
the  Territories — a  power  exercised  in  forming 
governments  for  the  Northwest  Territories. 
And  I  think  I  can  show,  by  all  the  laws  of 
the  Government  relating  to  that  subject, 
from  its  establishment  down  to  the  time  w  hen 
those  Lilliputians  in  statesmanship  discovered 
that  Washington,  Jefferson,  Franklin,  Judge 
Wilson,  and  their  compeers,  did  not  under¬ 
stand  the  Constitution.  When  after  all  the 
statesmen  who  stood,  as  it  were,  between  us 
and  the  men  of  the  Revolution,  had  passed 
away — Clay  and  those  men  who  came  up  af¬ 
ter  the  Revolution,  and  handed  down  to  us 
the  doctrines  and  teachings  of  our  fathers. 
When  they  had  all  passed  into  eternity,  we 
had  a  lot  of  pigmies  who  rose  up  to  occupy 
the  places  of  statesmen,  and  told  us  that  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Washington,  and  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  and  all  those  glorious  men 
who  have  ennobled  the  country,  the  age,  and 
the  race,  did  not  understand  their  own  -work ; 
that  they  did  not  know  what  the  ordinance 
of  1187,  or  the  Constitution,  meant;  that  they 
did  not  know  that  it  was  “  immoral  and  un¬ 
just”  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  Territories 
of  the  nation. 

Now  -we  have  here  the  teachings  of  the 
Government  in  its  acts.  And  when  we  have 
the  arguments  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
that  the  Constitution,  according  to  their  con¬ 
struction,  sustains  them.  I  say  that  here  we 
have  the  acts  and  the  declarations  of  the  men 
who  made  the  Constitution.  We  have  heard 
the  declaration,  that  this  Government,  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  because  slavery  happened 
to  exist  in  that  Territory,  intended  to  extend 
slavery  over  that  Territory.  Why,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  was  a  great  necessity  for  that  pur¬ 
chase.  It  was  not  made  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  slavery  over  the  Territory.  No 
such  motive  actuated  the  Government  in 
making  the  purchase.  I  have  said  there  was 
a  great  necessity  existing  for  its  being  made. 
The  Territory  contained  the  great  outlet  for 
all  the  commerce  of  the  West. 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  If  my  colleague  will 
excuse  me,  I  certainly  have  expressed  no  such 
opinion  as  he  ascribes  to  me. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Not  at  all.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  argument  that  has  been  attempted  to 
be  drawn,  that  the  object  sought  in  the  Lou¬ 
isiana  purchase  was  the  extension  of  slavery. 

I  say  that  such  was  not  the  fact.  There  exist¬ 
ed  a  great,  an  overwhelming  necessity — above 
the  law,  above  the  Constitution,  for  that  pur¬ 
chase;  for  Mr.  Jefferson  stated  that  there  was 
no  power  existing  under  the  Constitution  by 
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winch  the  acquisition  could  be  made ;  but  the 
requirements  of  commerce  were  so  great,  de¬ 
manding  the  acquisition,  that  he  was  willing 
to  over-ride  the  Constitution  to  meet  those  le- 
quirements.  And  to  show  that  no  such  idea 
controlled  the  Federal  Government  in  that 
purchase,  I  propose  to  read  irom  the  act  01- 
ganizing  this  Territory  ol  Orleans,  and  I  aslc 
the  especial  attention  of  the  House. v  This  law 
shows  clearly  what  was  the  idea  or  squatter 
sovereignty,  entertained  by  the  men  who  were 
contemporaneous  with  the  Constitution  itselt, 
and  wlft)  may  be  supposed  to  understand  its 
meaning.  I  read  from  the  United  States  Stat¬ 
utes  at  Large,  2d  vol.,  p.  284. 

[Mr.  A.  here  read  from  the  law  organizing 
Orleans  Territory,  which  empowered  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  Governor  and  a  Legislative 
Council  of  thirteen,  who  should  have  power 
to  enact  andwepeal  laws,  &e. :  “  Their  legisla¬ 
tive  power  shall  extend  to  all  the  rightful 
subjects  of  legislation.”  Section  ten  “prohibits 
the  introduction  into  the  Territory  ol  any 
slaves”  imported  into  any  of  the  States  since 
1T98,  and  prohibits  the  importation  from 
abroad,  under  a  penalty  of  $300,  and  sets  such 
slave  free.  No  slave  could  be' introduced  into 
that  Territory  unless  by  families  who  should 
move  into  the  Territory.  In  1805,  Congress 
organized  Louisiana  Territory,  and  vested  the 
power  of  legislation  in  the  Governor  and  three 
judges,  with  the  same  prohibition  as  to  the 
introduction  or  importation  of  slaves.  See 
Statutes  at. Large,  page  331.] 

Ye  admirers  of  squatter  sovereignty,  here 
is  an  evidence  of  the  respect  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson  had  for 
that  doctrine,  first  announced  as  a  cunning- 
device  of  an  anxious  candidate  to  dodge  the 
slavery  extension  issue.  JsTo  recognition  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  Mr.  Jefferson’s  days!  And 
here  we  have,  in  these  territorial  laws,  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  all 
the  Louisiana  purchase,  unless  by  families 
moving  into  the  Territory.  Did  Jefferson  s 
administration  consider'  it  as  disloyal  to  the 
Constitution  to  oppose  the  extension  of  slave¬ 
ry?  Does  this  look  like  an  intention  upon  the 
part  of  Congress  to  extend  slavery,  when  four 
years  before  the  importing  of  slaves  generally 
in  the  States  was  prohibited,  they  made  a  law 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  into  that 

Territory?  .  . 

And  again,  sir,  the  act  of  1  <93,  organizing 
the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  prohibited  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  into  that  Territory.  I  say, 
does  this  look  like  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  extend  slavery? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  step  in  the.  progress 
of  this  inquiry  brings  us  up  to  the  period  when 
Missouri  asked  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
with  a  constitution  tolerating  slavery.  .  My 
colleague  [Mr.  Cadwalader]  dwelt  especially 
in  liis  speech  on  the  able  efforts  ol  an  able  man 
from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Baldwin,) 
in  support  of  the  compromise.  But  I  call  my 
colleague’s  attention  to  the  fact — I  am  sure  it 
has  been  called  to  it  before — that  the  most 
pertinacious  resistance  that  was  made  to  the 
admission  of  that  State  into  the  Union,  with  a 


constitution  tolerating  slavery,  was  made  in 
the  Senate  by  a-  Senator  from  the  Slate  of 
Pennsylvania — Mr.  Roberts.  He  never  yielded 
the  question.  And  now,  to  show  something 
of  the  soundness  of  my  colleague’s  democracy, 

I  propose  to  refer  him  to  the  action  of  the  de¬ 
mocratic  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  upon 
this  same  question.  Here  is  a  long  report  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  composed  of  a 
large  majority  of  democrats,  signed  ny  W m. 
Findley,  as  Governor;  Isaac  Weaver,  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate;  and  Joseph  Lawrence,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  am 
sure  my  colleague  has  read  it. 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
that  at  the  date  of  that  resolution,  the  views 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  coincided 
with  those  which  the  gentleman  on  the  floor 
now  entertains. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  I  will  read  from  it.  It  is 
dated  December  22,  1819: 

“  The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
Pennsylvania  cannot  but  deprecate  any  departure 
from  the  humane  and  enlightened  policy  pursued, 
not  only  by  th^  illustrious  Congress  of  178/,  hut  by 
their  successors,  without  exception,  4  hey  are  per¬ 
suaded  that  to  open  the  fertile  regions  of  the  VV  est 
to  a  servile  race  would  tend  to  increase  their  num¬ 
bers  beyond  all  past  example,  would  open  a  new 
and  steady  market  for  the  lawless  venders  of  hunian 
flesh,  and  would  render  ail  schemes  for  obliterating 
this  most  foul  blot  upon  American  character  use¬ 
less  and  unavailing.  Under  these  convictions,  and 
in  full  persuasion  that  upon  this  topic  there  is  but 
one  opinion  in  Pennsylvania,' ’ — 

Then  follow  resplutionb  of  instructions  to 
the  (Senators  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress ‘to  oppose  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  Territory  as  a. State,  unless 
slavery  shall  be  prohibited.  I  his  preamble  ■ 
the  closing  paragraph  of  which  1  have  read 
and  those  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  time 
of  the  great  excitement  growing  out  of  tire 
proposition  to  admit  Missouri  with  a  consti¬ 
tution  tolerating  slavery. 

Mr.  CADWALADER.  I  am  very  glad  to 
say  that  .recent  events  show  that  the  public 
sentiment  has  changed  in  the  State  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  upon  this  subject. 

Mr.  ALLISON.  Then  I  have  only  to  say 
that  we  have  fallen  upon  degenerate  times. 
Nothing  more  forcibly  proves  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times  than  the  total  reversal  of  the 
opinions  entertained  and  expressed  by  the 
would-be  leaders  of  the  great  democratic  party 
upon  this  question  of  human  rights  and  hu¬ 
man  freedom.  Nothing  proves  the  degenera¬ 
cy  of  the  times  more  than  the  acts,  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years,  of  the  so-called  demo¬ 
cratic  party.,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  tine 
of  the  leaders  of  that  party,  but  1  trust  that  it, 
will  not  prove  so  of  the  great  mass  of  that 
party.  When  we  have  such  men  for  leaders 
as  there  are  now,  the  days  are  degenerate. 
When  they  talk  about  the  unconstitutionality 
and  “immorality”  ot  the  measures  of  our  for¬ 
mer  great  men — the  illustrious  founders  of 
this  Government — what  better  evidence  can 
we  have  of  a  lamentable  degeneracy? 

I  was  upon  the  subject  of  the  Missouri  com¬ 
promise.  Gentlemen  from  the  South  allege 
that  that  compromise  was  forced  upon  them 
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by  the  free  States.  They  come  here  and  talk 
about  their  bearing  that  compromise,  acqui¬ 
escing  in  it,  and  of  its  inequality  and  injustice 
to  them.  If  it  was  forced  upon  them,  it  was 
done  by  the  legislation  of  their  own  men  in 
the  Senate  and  in  this  House.  So  anxious 
were  the  southern  men  of  1820  to  get  the  .com¬ 
promise  through,  that  they  snatched  the  bill 
from  that  table,  and  took  it  olf  to  the  Senate, 
to  prevent  Mr.  Randolph  making  a  motion  to 
reconsider  it.  Yet  we  have  men  here  who 
taunt  us  with  forcing  that  compromise  of  in¬ 
justice  and  inequality  upon  the  South.  They 
do  not  read  the  history  of  the  times.  They 
do  not  consider  what  was  said  and  done,  or 
they  would  not  take  the  position  which  they 
do.  Let  gentlemen  read  the  speeches  of  those 
who  opposed  the  compromise  in  all  its  stages 
up  to  the  final  vote,  but  who  were  finally  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  change  their  position  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  vote  for  it,  and  prevent  the  dissolution 
of  the  Union.  Listen  to  what  a  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  said  just  before  the  final  vote 
was  taken : 

“Mr.  Kenney.  I  firmly  believe  that  upen  the 
question  now  before  us  rests  the  highest  interests 
of  the  whole  human  family.  Now,  sir,  it  is  to  be 
tested  whether  this  grand  experiment  of  free  govern¬ 
ment  is  to  continue,  or,  after  forty  years’  enjoyment 
of  the  choicest  blessings  of  Heaven  under  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  we  are  to  break  asunder  on  a  dispute 
concerning  the  division  of  Territory.  On  this  ques¬ 
tion,  which  for  six  weeks  has  agitated  this  House, 
I  have  voted  with  the  majority.  I  voted  the  same 
last  session ;  but  I  am  convinced  should  we  [of  the 
North]  persist  to  reject  the  olive  branch  now  offered, 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  will  follow,”  &c. 
“The  South  have  agreed  to  fix  an  irrevocable 
boundary,  beyond  Vhich  slavery  shall  never  pass.” 

*  Irrevocable! — ah!  irrevocable  !  I  will  now 
give  as  extract  from  a  speech  delivered  during 
the  discussion  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  by 
one  of  the  greatest  living  statesmen,  Colonel 
Benton,  who  came  into  the  Senate  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  upon  the  consummation  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise  by  the  admission  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  who  remained  there  for  thirty  years, 
an  honor  to  the  State  and  an  ornament  to  the 
Senate.  Colonel  Benton,  in  speaking  of  the 
Missouri  compromise,  uses  this  language : 

“The  third  one — that  of  the  Missouri  anti-slavery 
line — was  not  made  upon  agreement.  It  was  im¬ 
posed  by  votes— -by  the  South  upon  the  North — re¬ 
sisted  by  the  North  at  the  time— acquiesced  in  af¬ 
terwards  :  and  by  that  acquiescence  became  a  bind¬ 
ing  covenant  between  both  parties ;  and  the  more 
so  on  the  South  because  she  imposed  it.  I  repeat : 
It  was  an  imposition  not  a  compact.  The  South  di¬ 
vided,  and  took  choice  ;  and  now  it  will  not  do  to 
claim  the  other  half  on  the  ground  of  the  original 
dissatisfaction  of  the  other  party.  Brothers  cannot 
divide  an  estate  in  that  way— one  make  the  division, 
and  take  choice,  and  afterwards  claim  the  other 
half.  The  South  has  her  half.  Shfe  gave  it  away 
once — gave  it  to  Spain;  and  the  North  helped  her 
to  get  it  back,  even  at  the  expense  of  war — without 
suspecting  that  she  was  strengthening  the  South  to 
enable  it  to  take  the  other  half.  But  this  attempt 
does  not  come  from  the  South,  and  finds  resistance 
there.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  useless  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  give  emphasis  or  point  to  such  testi¬ 
mony,  from  such  a  source ;  but  I  would  suggest 
the  impropriety  of  gentlemen  charging  the 
North  with  forcing  the  Missouri  compromise 
upon  them.  If  those  who  helped  to  repeal  the 


restrictive  clause  of  1820  by  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  of  1854,  had  looked  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  passed, 
they  would  not,  I  think,  have  done  the  deeds. 
They  would  not  have  obliterated  the  legisla¬ 
tion  which  gave  peace  to  the  country,  and  joy 
to  the  hearts  of  thousands  of  patriots,  both 
North  and  South.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  read 
from  speeches  and  writings  of  different  persons 
upon  this  subject,  but  1  find  that  I  will  not 
have  time.  I  will,  however,  publish  these  ex¬ 
tracts  in  my  printed  speech.  I  will  show  what 
Mr.  Clay  thought  of  that  compromise.  It  is 
alleged  that  the  compromise  of  1850  being  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  compromise  of  1820,  the 
act  of  1854  was  rendered  necessary  to  make 
them  consistent  with  each  other.  There  never 
was  such  a  bald  pretence  attempted  to  be 
palmed  off  upon  an  intelligent  public  before. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  bis  great  speech,  delivered  on 
the  5tli  and  6th  of  February,  18o0,  when  urg¬ 
ing  the  North  not  to  insist  upon  the  Wilmut 
proviso,  but  to  accept  of  the  compromise  of 
1850  as  a  “healing  measure,”  says: 

“  Adopt  these,  or  similar  measures,  and  I  venture 
to  predict  that,  instead  of  the  distractions  which 
now  prevail,  we  shall  have  peace  and  quiet  for 
thirty  years  hereafter,  such  as  followed  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  same  exciting  and  unhappy  subject 
after  the  Missouri  compromise.” 

Little  did  that  great  and  patriotic  man 
think  that  the  passage  of  the  very  compro¬ 
mise  which  he  so  eloquently  pleaded  fur,  would 
be  made  the  pretext  to  open  the  “  bleeding 
wounds”  which  were  healed  by  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  1820 — the  Missouri  compromise. 

After  Mr.  Clay  has  passed  away — after  the 
only  link  that  connected  us  with  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  patriots  had  been  broken — the  last  of 
those  great  men  who  adorned  the  Senate  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  era  of  our  country’s  history 
had  been  taken  from  the  scenes  of  their  glory 
and  fame,  we  are  modestly  told  by  the  present 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party,  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  of 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  compeers  who  succeeded 
that  race  of  intellectual  giants,  was  wrong, 
“  immoral,  unjust”  to  the  South,  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  insult  the  memo¬ 
ries  of  the  great  dead  by  instituting  a  com¬ 
parison  between  them  and  those  Lilliputian 
statesmen  who  originated  thilt  measure  which 
violated  the  compromise  of  1820,  and  which 
substituted  violence  where  peace  reigned,  and 
distrust  for  confidence.  1  cannot  charge  that 
they  were  so  perfidious  as  to  deliberately,  and 
with  a  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  previous  measures, .  pass  this  diabolical 
measure.  I  must  say,  however,  that  if  they 
had  made  themselves  fully  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  all  the  difficulties  which  at¬ 
tended  these  compromises,  they  would  be  in¬ 
excusable  for  the  legislatiou  of  1854  which 
abrogated  a  solemn  compact  between  the 
North  and  South. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  President,  in  his  annual 
message,  has  thought  it  proper,  or  I  might  say 
good  policy ,  to  call  our  attention  to  alleged 
“  short-comings”  of  certain  sovereign  States, 
lie  arraigns  them  in  the  following  language: 
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«  It  has  been  matter  of  painful  regret  to  see  States, 
conspicuous  for  their  services  in  founding  this  Re¬ 
public,  and  equally  sharing  its  advantages,  ciisie- 
gard  their  constitutional  obligations  to  it,  &c. 

He  continues : 

“  Is  it  possible  to  present  this  subject  as  truth  and 
the  occasion  require,  without  noticing  the  reiterated 
but  groundless  allegation,  that  the  South  has  per¬ 
sistently  asserted  claims  and  obtained  advantages  in 
the  practical  administration  of  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  to  the  prejudice  of  the  North,  m  which  die 
latter  has  acquiesced.” 

He  acquits  the  South  in  these  words: 

“While  the  people  of  the  southern  States  confine 
their  attention  to  their  own  affairs,”  &c. 

I  meet  the  President’s  charge  against  the 
North  and  acquittal  of  the  South,  by  an  ex¬ 
tract  from  Mr.  Clay’s  speech,  before  quoted, 
which  was  made  before  the  passage  of  that  act 
of  perfidy  which  has  given  rise  to  the  pr  esent 
unhappy  state  of  affairs.  Mr.  Clay  said . 


“  But  I  must  say,  in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  that 
least  of  all  ought  the  South  to  reproach  the  North, 
when  we  look  at  the  long  list  of  measures  we  have 
had  under  our  sway  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
and  which  have  been  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the 

Government.  ,  .  , 

«  Let  us  take  another  view :  and  of  these  several 
views  no  one  is  brought  forward  in  any  spirit  of  re¬ 
proach,  but  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation— not  to  pro¬ 
voke  or  exasperate,  but  to  quiet  and  produce  har¬ 
mony  and  repose,  if  possible.  What  have  been  the 
territorial  acquisitions  mada  by  this  country,  and 
to  what  interests  have  they  conduced?  Florida, 
where  slavery  exists,  has  been  introduced.  All  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  Louisiana  have  also  added 
to  the  extent  and  consideration  of  the  slaveholding 
portion  of  the  Union ;  for,  although  there  is  a  large 
extent  of  that  territory  north  of  36°  30',  yet  in  point  of 
intrinsic  value  and  importance,  I  would  not  give  the 
single  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  whole  of  it.  All 
Louisiana,  with  the*exception  of  what  lies  north 
36°  30'  including  Oregon,  to  which  we  have  obtained 
title  mainly  upon  the  ground  of  its  being  a  part  of  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana — all  fiexas,  all  the  temto- 
ries  which  have  been  acquired  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  during  sixty  years  of  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  that  Government,  have  been  slave  territo¬ 
ries — theatres  of  slavery — with  the  exception  I  have 
mentioned  lying  north  of  the  line  of  36°  30'  But 
how  was  it  in  the  case  of  a  war  made  essentially  by 
the  South,  growing  out  of  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
which  was  a  measure  pressed  by  the  South  upon 
the  councils  of  the  country,  and  which  led  to  the 
war  with  Mexico  ?  I  do  not  say  of  the  whole  South  ; 
but  a  major  portion  of  the  South  pressed  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Texas  upon  the  country,  and  that  led  to  a 
war  with  Mexico,  and  to  the  ultimate  acquisition 
of  these  territories  which  now  constitute  the  bone 
of  contention  between  the  members  of  the  Confed¬ 
eracy.  And  now,  when,  for  the  first  time,  any  free 
territory — sifter  tliese  great  acquisitions  in  1*  ^oiida? 
Louisiana,  and  Texas,  had  been  made  and  redounded 
to  the  benefit  of  the  South— now,  when,  for  the 
first  time,  free  territories  are  attempted  to  be  intro¬ 
duced— territories  without  the  institution  of  slavery, 
I  put  it  to  the  hearts  of  my  countrymen  of  the 
South  if  it  is  right  to  press  matters  to  the  disastrous 
consequences  that  have  been  intimated  no  longer 
ago  than  this  very  morning,  upon  the  presentation 
of  the  resolutions  from  North  Carolina. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  would  I  meet  the  alle¬ 
gation  of  the  President,  that  the  people  of  the 
free  States  have  no  cause  to  complain.  I  am 
willing  that  the  greatest  of  southern  Senators 
should  present  the  case  to  the  people,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  statement  of  the  President.  Add 
the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  iniquity,  and  the 
millions  paid  for  Mesilla  Valley,  to  Mr.  Clay’s 
statement,  and  we  have  the  case — the  issue  of 
fact  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the 


people  of  this  country.  The  President  must 
be  conscious  that  he  is  chargeable  with  our 
present  difficulties,  and  seeks  to  escape  by 
making  counter  charges  against  those  whom 
he  has  wronged. 

The  President  makes  these  serious  charges 
against  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  against 
those  who  hold  opinions  similar  to  those  which 
I  have  avowed;  against  those  who  hold  opin¬ 
ions  similar  to  those  held  by  Washington, 
Mason,  Judge  Wilson,  Luther  Martin,  and.  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Because  they  announce  such  doctrines, 
and  stand  by  such  principles,  they  are  de¬ 
nounced  by  the  President  of  theUnited  States 
as  being  disloyal  to  the  Constitution  and.  to 
the  Government.  A  charge  made  by  the 
highest  functionary  known  to  our  laws,  should 
be*"5 treated  with  some  kind  of  respect;. but  I 
am  afraid  to  allow  myself  to  speak  of  it  lest 
I  should  not  show  him  the  respect  which  the 
office  should  secure  to  him.  The  charge, 
however,  shows  this,  that  small  men  have,  by 
the  machinery  of  party,  been  elevated  to 
places  which  have  formerly  been  occupied  by 


men  illustrious  for  their  deeds,  and  ennobled 
by  their  virtues,  and  worthy  to  occupy  the 
most  exalted  stations  on  earth. 

We  must  remember  the  circumstances  un¬ 
der  which  those  charges  were  made.  The 
Cincinnati  convention  assembles  in  June. 
The  elections  held  in  the  free  States  since  the 
Kansas  bill  passed,  give  little  promise  of  sup¬ 
port  to  the  present  incumbent  of  the  White 
House.  In  other  quarters,  that  act  of  perfidy 
was  thought  to  be  a  passport  to  favor ;  and' 
the  message  afforded  a  fine  opportunity  of 
presenting  the  subject  to  the  consideration  of 
those  who  were  supposed  to  be  interested  in 
sustaining  the  President’s  “  south-side  view” 
of  our  domestic  affairs.  We  might  turn  upon 
him.  and  charge  him  with  being  disloyal. to 
his  pledges,  disloyal  to  sacred  compacts,  with 
being  disloyal  to  the  Constitution,  with  dis¬ 
loyalty  to  the  spirit  which  animated  the  fath¬ 
ers  of  the  Revolution.  We  should  be  unwor¬ 
thy  of  those  we  represent,  unless  we  meet 
these  charges,  let  them  come  from  what  quar¬ 
ter  they  may,  or  from  however  elevated  a 
position.  It  becomes  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  to  meet  them,  and  denounce  their 
author  as  unworthy  of  the  high  position 
which  he  occupies. 

Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  tribunal  be¬ 
fore  which  we  all  shall  have  to  appear  before 
long.  The  people  will  review  the  acts  of 
their  servants,  whether  they  be  members  of 
Congress  or  President.  They  will  pronounce 
upon  his  conduct,  and  upon  ours ;  and  we 
will  have  to  obey  their  behests  and  abide  their 
verdicts.  I  do  not  fear  that  tribunal  before 
which  he  and  I,  and  every  member  here,  will 
be  called  to  answer— we  as  the  Representatives 
of  the  people,  and  he  as  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  nation.  His  conduct  will  be  weighed  ; 
and  I  think  that  “  he  will  be  found  wanting.” 
He  made  most  solemn  pledges  to  the  country 
in  his  inaugural  address.  He  made  use  of 
this  language : 

“We  have  been  carried  in  safety  through  a  peril¬ 
ous  crisis.  Wise  oounsels,  like  those  which  gave 
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us  the  Constitution,  prevailed  to  uphold  it.  Lot  the 
period  be  remembered  as  an  admonition,  not  as  an 
encouragement,  in  any  section  of  the  Union,  to 
make  experiments,  where  experiments  are  fraught 
with  such  fearful  hazard.  Let  it  be  impressed  upon 
ah  hearts  that,  beautiful  as  our  fabric  is,  no  earthly 
power  or  wisdom  could  ever  reunite  its  broken  frag¬ 
ments.”  ° 


Was  not  the  President  warned  in  time,  that 
iO  attempt  to  violate  the  Missouri  compromise 
would  be  a  dangerous  experiment?  Yet  he 
heeded  not  the  admonition  of  Colonel  Benton 
and  others.  In  his  first  annual  message  in 
alluding  to  the  difficulties  which  were  settled 
and  adjusted,  by  the  compromise  of  1850,  he 
said :  ’ 


u  v  war  had  just  terminated.  Peace 
brought  with  it  a  vast  augmentation  of  territory 
-disturbing  questions  arose  bearing  upon  the  domes- 

n  vi  fnl1iU1°I1l0f  one  Porti°n  of  tiie  Confederacy, 
V  w  oYing  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  States 
5^’.  ^withstanding  differences  of  opinion  and 
sentiment  which  then  existed  in  relation  to  details 
ana  specific  provisions,  the  acquiescence  of  distin- 
guishea  citizens,  whose  devotion  to  the  Union  can 
ye  doubted,  has  given  renewed  vigor  to  our 
institutions,  and  restored  a  sense  of  repose  and 
security  to  the  public  mind  throughout  the  Con- 

Unr?r!tCy'  ,thi^  rePose  is  to  suffer  no  shock 

*w!n°  °.fficiai  term,  if  I  have  power  to  avert  it, 
those  Wiio  placed  me  here  may  be  assured.” 


lhat  was  the  pledge  made.  How  has  he 
redeemed  that  pledge?  Let  a  disturbed  and 
distracted  country  answer.  Did  not  he  bring 
to  bear  all  the  power  and  patronage  of  this 
Government  to  produce  the  state  of  things 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  now 
exists,  by  the  abrogation  of  the  restrictive 
,  clause  of  the  Missouri  compromise  ?  Will  any 
man  say,  that  he  used  all  his  power  to  prevent 
that  foul  deed  ? 

Ruleis  of  nations  in  all  ages  have  been 
prone  to  forget  that  there  is  a  “higher  law” 
than  that  which  emanates  from  their  edicts, 
or  from  the  acts  of  councils,  congresses,  or 
parliaments.  They  appear  to  forget  that  there 
is  one  who,  by  the  higher  law,  rules  among 


the  nations  of  the  earth,  raising  up  and  abas¬ 
ing  whom  he  will.  I  know  that  it  has  become 
fashionable,  in  some  quarters,  to  ignore  the 
aoctnne  of  a  higher  law;  and  it  is  treated  by 
some  in  this  day,  as  it  was  in  the  davs  of  the 
Urench  Revolution,  with  impious  derision. 
The  philosophers  of  that  school,  in  their  im¬ 
pious  revels,  taught  the  maxim,  “No  monarch 
m  heaven,  no  monarch  on  earth.”  That  was 
the  lover  law  doctrine  of  the  French  reign  of 
terror.  While  I  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
there  should  be  no  monarch  on  earth,  I  bow 
to  the  doctrine  that  there  is  one  in  heaven 
who  holds  in  his  hands  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  of  men. 

We  learn  from  sacred  history  that  there 
was  a  certain  King  of  ancient  Babylon  who 
issued  his  edict,  tnat  if  any  man  in  his  king¬ 
dom  should  recognize  a  “higher  law”  than 
his  imperial  edict,  he  should  suffer  utter  de¬ 
struction.  This  great  king  found,  to  his  dis- 
may,  that  there  was  One  higher  than  he,  who 
had  the  power  to  stay  the  execution  of  his 
edicts,  and  who  drove  him  from  his  throne, 
and  from  among  men,  to  herd  with  the  beasts 
oi  the  field  “until  his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles’  feathers,”  and  the  nails  of  his  fingers 
became  as  the  claws  of  a  bird.  This  haughty 
king  was  restored  to  his  reason,  and  brought 
to  praise  and  extol  4he  King  of  heaven,  and  to 
acknowledge  that  “He  doth  according  to  His 
will  in  the  arm}"  of  heaven  and  among  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  His 
hand,  or  say  unto  Him,  What  doest  Thou  ?” 
Let  us  not  forget  the  teachings  of  the  founders 
of  this.  Government,  who  acknowledged  and 
recognized  that  higher  law  by  which  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  rulers  and  of  the  ruled  will  be  judged. 
By  recognizing  this  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in 
our  legislation,  we  may  hope  to  perpetuate  a 
Government  which  was  brought  into  existence 
by  and  through  the  blessing  of  the  King  of 
kings,  who  is  the  author  of  the  “  higher  law.” 
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Complaints 


SPEECH 


OP 

HON.  PHILEMON  BLISS,  OF  OHIO, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  21,  1856. 


Mr.  BLISS.  It  is  some  weeks,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  since  I  sought  the  floor  to  express  my 
views  upon  the  subject  which  I  now  propose 
to  discuss.  Events  have  since  crowded  so 
thick  upon  us,  that  what  I  may  say  may 
seem  almost  out  of  time ;  and  while  Kan¬ 
sas,  from  the  feet  of  usurpers,  is  stretching 
towards  us  for  relief,  and  the  lawful  authori¬ 
ties,  instead  of  rushing  to  the  rescue,  are 
in  alliance  with  her  enemies,  I  may  find  it 
difficult  to  enlist  attention  to  anything  but 
her  immediate  wrongs  and  rights.  But 
Kansas,  supposed  too  prostrate  for  action, 
has  succeeded  in  arraying  herself  in  the 
“robes  of  sovereignity,”  and  with  bayonet 
at  her  breast,  yet  with  the  the  fearlessness 
of  integrity,  asks  but  for  authority  to  anni¬ 
hilate  the  usurpers.  Her  case  will  be  soon 
before  us,  and  I  believe  our  action  will  vin¬ 
dicate  the  popular  verdict  upon  the  faithless 
attempt  to  enslave  her.  Till  then,  we  may 
consider  questions  that  will  be  living  when 
the  Kansas  struggle  shall  have  passed,  if 
there  pass  not  with  it  the  substance  of  our 
common  freedom.  Yet,  I  cannot  but  first 
note  the  extraordinary  efforts  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which  have  so  surprised  us,  to  ag¬ 
gravate  the  slavery  agitation,  to  alienate  and 
gectionalize  the  people,  to  defame  those  who 
would  strengthen  and  extend  the  great  prin¬ 


ciples  of  law  common  to  all  the  States,  while 
extolling  the  devotees  of  sectional  systems ; 
and  especially  are  we  surprised  at  his  assn 
ranee  in  presuming  to  vilify  the  people  of 
the  North,  merely  for  their  earnestness  in 
opposition  to  his  schemes  for  blackening  the 
continent  with  African  social  organizations, 
and  at  his  audacity  in  using  mob  and  mili¬ 
tary  power  to  coerce  those  who  were  to  be 
left  ‘  *  perfectly  free  ”  to  chose  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  race  of  Serviles  has 
not  run  out.  The  enjoyment  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  free  institutions  does  not  suffice  to 
extinguish  the  meaner  passions.  Republics 
still  furnish  Swiss  Guards.  Those  who 
once  flourished  by  the  African  slave  trade, 
and  whose  influence  made  New  England 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  that  it  be  fastened  for  twenty  years 
upon  the  young  Federation,  did  not  die 
childless.  The  East — and  I  regret  to  have  to 
add  the  West, — still  furnishes  those  who  seek 
not  judgment,  but  who  “love  gifts  and  follow 
after  rewards” — who,  for  a  consideration, 
will  not  hesitate  to  sell  out  the  free  West — 
who  will  not  hesitate  to  libel  the  States  that 
bore  them,  or  which  gave  them  power  to 
sting.  To  the  Ptepresentatives  of  the  slave 
interest  here  I  can  only  say,  make  the  most 
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of  them.  Our  free  churches,  free  schools, 
and  free  presses,  which  so  shock  your  nerves, 
are  doing  their  work ;  and  even  if  your  im¬ 
poverishing  systems  shall  leave  you  any¬ 
thing  to  barter,  you  will  soon  find  that — at 
least  our  people  have  outbid  you.  You 
taunt  us  with  the  fact,  that  our  fathers  per¬ 
mitted  a  few  of  their  mercenary  tradesmen 
and  mariners  to  engage  in  the  practice — 
lawful  as  you  call  it— of  hunting  men  and 
stealing  women  in  Africa  for  your  fathers  to 
buy.  We  do  not  mean  that  our  complicity 
in  kindred  crimes  shall  give  your  children 
the  power  to  call  the  blush  to  the  cheeks  of 
those  we  leave  behind  us. 

But  it  is  not  of  our  mercenaries  that  I 
propose  to  speak,  but  to  their  masters,  and 
of  such  of  their  complaints  as  are  based 
upon  the 

REPUBLICAN  PURPOSE. 

We  design  to  prevent  the  extension  op 
Slavery  into  any  of  the  Territories. 
The  legal  power  to  do  this  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned ;  and  if  any  poor  wanderer  is  yet 
groping  his  way  by  the  Will-o’-th’-wisp  of 
the  Nicholson  letter,  I  commend  him  to  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  [Mr.  Ritchie,]  or  to  that  of  my  col¬ 
league,  [Mr.  Stanton.] 

COMPLAINT  FIRST— RIGHTS  OF 
THE  SOUTH  INVADED. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  claimed  to  be 
a  sectional  measure,  and  complaint  is  made 
that  by  it  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
South  would  be  invaded.  If  so,  the  com¬ 
plaint  is  just,  and  we  should  desist,  for  we 
are  no  section alists.  But  pray  tell  me  who 
constitute  “the  South?”  Of  course,  in 
this  connection  you  do  not  count  your  slaves ; 
nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  the  rights  and 
interests  of  your  non-slaveholders  would  be 
violated  by  such  non-extension.  The  more 
industrious  and  intelligent  of  them  have 
fiown  and  are  flying  from  the  effects  of  Sla¬ 


very.  My  country  is  filled  with  them ;  and 
it  is  because  they  wouldy>?x>£ec£  their  £  rights 
and  interests,”  and  their  own  equality,  that 
they  would  escape  the  influence  of  Slavery. 
Though  those  remaining  with  you  are  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  your  white  population, 
yet  they,  I  suppose,  are  not  “  the  South.” 
“  The  South,”  then,  consists  of  its  slave¬ 
holders  ;  and  what  interests,  pray,  of  slave¬ 
holders,  are  jeoparded  by  Slavery  restric¬ 
tion?  Clearly  they  are  not  deprived  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves.  A 
given  number  of  hands  will  produce  just  as 
much  cotton  or  sugar  or  tobacco,  whether 
Kansas  or  New  Mexico  be  free  or  slave,  and 
its  market  price  will  be  just  as  high.  In¬ 
deed,  the  consumer  of  slave  labor  is  rather 
interested  in  the  restriction  of  Slavery,  for 
with  every  expansion  the  price  of  the  la¬ 
borer,  and  consequent  cost  of  production,  is 
increased.  The  only  ones,  then,  interested 
are  those  who  have  slaves  to  sell;  and  they, 
it  seems,  are  “the  South.”  Let  it,  then, 
be  understood,  that  when  the  rights  and  in¬ 
terests  of  the  South  are  spoken  of,  yon  mean 
the  rights  and  interests  of  those  who  rear 
men  and  women  for  the  shambles !  The 
time  was  when  “the  South”  had  another 
sense,  and  her  sons  would  have  blushed  to 
own  her  complete  identification  with  humaft1 
traffic.  And  if  it  has  come  to  this,  God 
forbid  that  I  should  show  any  respect  for 
such  “rights,”  for  such  “interests.” 

COMPLAINT  SECOND— INEQU ALITY. 

But  we  are  accused  of  denying  the  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  citizens  of  the  States;  and  all 
the  appeals,  denunciations,  and  threats  of 
treason,  which  falls  so  thick  upon  us,  are 
based  upon  the  accusation. 

The  assumption  is  simply  this — that  if 
the  laws  of  the  Territories  shall  not  permit 
the  citizens  of  slaveholding  States,  who  at 
home  have  held  persons  in  bondage,  from 
thus  holding  them  in  the  Territories,  then 
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they  are  denied  a  perfect  equality  with  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  free  States ;  or,  in  other  words, 
if  Congress  shall  refuse  to  permit  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  local  laws  of  the  slave  States 
in  all  the  Territories,  it  thus  refuses  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  equal  rights  of  the  emigrating  citi¬ 
zens  of  those  States..' 

Now,  to  this  complaint  it  is  enough  to 
say— 

1.  No  personal  privilege  is  denied  to  an 
emigrant  from  a  slave  State,  which  is  not 
also  denied  to  emigrants  from  the  free 
States ;  hence  there  is  no  inequality. 

2.  So  far  as  law  is  concerned,  the  very 
demand  is  a  claim  for  superiority,  and  not 
equality.  The  extension  of  the  law  of  Sla¬ 
very  would  subvert  its  opposite,  and  give  it 
a  superiority  under  pretence  of  equality ; 
for  the  law  that  enslaves  a  man,  and  the  law 
which  protects  him,  cannot  co-exist. 

3.  The  complaint  assumes  that  the  laws 
in  the  Territory  must  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  laws  of  the  several  States,  at  least  in  re¬ 
lation  to  “persons  held  to  service.”  Now, 
in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there  is  great  disa¬ 
greement  between  the  laws  of  the  States 
upon  this  subject,  some  allowing  abject  ser¬ 
vitude,  and  others  permitting  only  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  common -law  subjection,  and  that 
modified  of  wives,  minors,  and  apprentices, 
the  absurdity  of  the  complaint  clearly  ap¬ 
pears.  Either  the  laws  of  all  the  States 
must  be  in  force  in  the  Territory,  which  is 
impossible,  or  the  laws  of  some  particular 
State,  or  laws  independant  of  those  of  any 
State.  Or,  the  complaint  assumes, 

4.  That  each  emigrant  should  carry  his 
own  State  laws  with  him.  Is  that  possible  ? 
Have  laws  any  extra-territorial  force  ?  Law 
is  a  municipal  regulation does  it  extend 
beyond  the  mumciptian? .  Is  a  Territory 
like  the  high  seas,  where  all  nations  have 
equal  rights,  and  the  flag  of  every  nation 
carries  upon  its  own  ship  the,  nation’s  juris¬ 


diction  ?  Are  the  rights  of  the  dwellers  of 
each  hamlet  to  be  decided  by  the  laws  of 
their  parent  State  ?  And  yet  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Warner,]  if  I  under¬ 
stand  him,  assumes  this  doctrine.  After 
citing  the  case  of  a  Spanish  vessel  laden 
with  slaves,  which  was  seized  by  a  British 
cruiser,  and  the  seizure  held  illegal,  he  says  : 

‘ 1  The  slaves  were  not  taken  by  the  Spaniard  in¬ 
to  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  violation  of 
her  laws,  but  were  seized  upon  the  great  highway 
of  nations,  upon  the  empire  of  the  seas,  upon  com¬ 
mon  ground ,  where  the  Spaniard  had  as  much  right 
to  be  with  his  property  as  the  Englishman ;  and 
the  principle  would  have  applied  with  equal  force 
if  the  slaves  had  been  seized  upon  common  Terri¬ 
tory,  the  joint  property  of  Great  Britain  and 
Spain.  The  same  principle  is  applicable  to  tbo 
common  territor}^  of  the  Union,  which  is  common 
ground,  being  the  joint  property  of  all  the  States, 
where  the  citizen  of  Georgia  has  as  pmch  right  to 
be  with  his  slave  property  as  the  citizen  of  Ohio 
has  to  be  there  with  his  property — neither  violat¬ 
ing  any  law  of  that  Territory  by  going  into  it  with 
their  property.” 

Tbe  character  of  this  reasoning  will  ap¬ 
pear,  when  we  consider  that  the  high  seas 
belong  to  no  nation,  federation,  or  confeder¬ 
acy,  and  that  they  are,  and  can  be,  subject 
to  no  municipal  code,  but  the  law  of  each 
nation  follows  its  own  ships  wherever  they 
go.  Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were  then 
held  to  be  lawful  in  Spain,  and,  therefore, 
slaves  on  board  Spanish  ships  could  not  be 
discharged  by  English  law.  The  ship  wag 
still  Spanish,  its  domicile  was  Spain,  and  it 
was  subject  only  to  Spain’s  law.  But  each 
Territory  must  have  municipal  laws  of  its 
own,  and  they  are  uniform  in  every  part  of 
the  Territory.  Can  there  be  one  law  for  the 
farm  of  the  emigrant  from  Georgia,  and 
another  for  the  farm  of  the  emigrant  from 
Ohio  ?  And  what  if  the  two  emigrants  own 
and  occupy  a  farm  in  common,  perhaps  in¬ 
termarry,  the  law  of  which  State  shall  gov¬ 
ern  ?  Neither  is  it  true  that  the  Territo¬ 
ries  are  the  common  property  of  the  States, 
as  such  They  belong  to  the  Eederation  as 
a  unit;  and  each  citizen  owes  allegiance  to 
the  Federal  Government  alone  They  bear 
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no  analogy  to  a  country  belonging  to  two 
independent  sovereignties,  as  the  gentleman 
has  supposed ;  and  even  if  they  did,  it  would 
not  matter ;  for  if  Great  Britain  and  Spain 
held  a  common  territory,  it  must  have  mu¬ 
nicipal  laws ;  and  the  relations  of  persons 
and  the  rights  of  property  would  be  control¬ 
led  by  its  own  municipal  laws,  and  not  by 
those  of  the  joint  sovereigns. 

COMPLAINT  THIRD— INVIDIOUS 
DISTINCTIONS. 

But  complaint  also  is  made  that,  by  pro¬ 
hibiting  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  Congress 
would  make  improper  and  invidious  distinc¬ 
tions  against  the  laws  of  the  slave  States. 
This  complaint  is  also  based  upon  the  un¬ 
founded  assumption,  that  the  law  of  slavery 
—if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  seeming  para¬ 
dox  of  calling  that  law  which  is  but  the  de¬ 
nial  to  its  victims  of  the  law’s  protection — 
from  its  character,  influence,  and  origin, 
has  ‘equal  claims  to  the  favor  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  the  principles  of  the  com¬ 
mon  law,  or  the  law  of  Freedom.  If  this 
be  true,  then  I  admit  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Slavery  extensionists  are  well  founded, 
or  at  least  that  there  should  be  a  division  of 
Nie  Territories.  Slavery  therefore,  itself 
is  put  in  issue  j  gentlemen  compel  us  to  test 
As  claims. 

CHARACTER  OF  SLAVERY. 

By  the  character  of  Slavery  I  refer  not  to 
the  cruelties  or  kindnesses  of  slave-masters, 
but  only  to  its  distinguishing  and  essential 
legal  features ;  and,  in  doing  this,  I  shall 
but  briefly  allude  to  a  few  of  them. 

1.  Slavery  is  hereditary.  Because  one 
has  succeeded  in  enslaving  the  parent,  there¬ 
fore  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  enslave  his 
posterity,  and  according  to  the  degrading 
and  demoralizing  rule  of  partus  sequitur  ven- 
trem.  Like  the  ox  and  the  horse,  the  owner 
of  the  dam  owns  the  increase ;  while  in  every 


other  hereditary  relation  the  child  follows  the 
condition  of  the  father. 

2.  Slaves  cannot  contract  legal  marriage, 
and  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  the  lawful 
family  relation  among  them.  When  they 
follow  the  instincts  of  religion  and  affection, 
as  best  they  may,  their  union  is  subject  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  irresponsible  will  of  others. 
Let  him  who  can  measure  the  influence  of 
sacred  domestic  ties  upon  civilization  and 
character,  characterize  such  legal  atheism. 
I  can  find  no  fit  words ! 

3.  Slaves  can  hold  no  property.  The  ac¬ 
quisitive  instincts — the  greatest  of  human 
civilizers — are  denied  lawful  exercise.  Says 
Crenshaw,  Justice,  in  Brandon  ct  al.  vs. 
Planters,  &c.,  Bank,  1  Stewart’s  Rep.,  320: 

“A  slave  is  in  absolute  bondage;  be  bas  no 
civil  right,  and  can  hold  no  property,  except  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  bis  master ;  and  bis  master 
is  his  guardian  and  protector  ;  and  all  his  rights, 
and  acquisitions,  and  services,  are  in  the  hands  of 
his  master.  A  slave  is  a  rational  being,  endowed 
with  volition  and  understanding  like  the  rest  of 
mankind,  and  whatever  he  lawfully  acquires  and 
gains  possession  of,  by  finding  or  otherwise,  is  the 
acquirement  and  possession  of  the  master.  A 
slave  cannot  take  property  by  descent  or  pur¬ 
chase.” 

4.  Their  persons  are  without  the  law’s 
protection;  and  they  are  in  general  subjected 
to  any  treatment  dictated  by  the  interests  or 
passions  of  the  possessor.  This  subjection 
has  been  of  late  modified  by  enactments 
against  willful  murder,  assault  with  intent 
to  murder,  and  in  some  States  are  found 
regulations  as  to  food  and  gross  abuse.  But 
the  legal  disabilities  of  the  slave  are  such, 
that  these  provisions  are  of  necessity  at  the 
master’s  discretion ;  and  the  essential  char¬ 
acter  of  Slavery  justifies  the  master,  or  tem¬ 
porary  possessor,  in  the  use  of  any  force  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  induce  absolute  sub¬ 
jection,  even  though  life  be  taken.  The 
case  is  clearly  put  by  Judge  Ruffin,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  the  State  vs.  Mann,  2  Devereux, 
263,  when  he  decided  that  the  hirer  of  a 
slave- woman,  who  refused  to  submit  to  a 
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flogging,  might  lawfully  shoot  at  and  wound 
her ;  and  the  court  declared  that  the  power 
of  the  master  must  he  absolute ;  that,  though 
contrary  to  moral  right,  this  discipline  be¬ 
longs  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  is  inherent  in 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave  ;  and  adds  : 

u  We  cannot  allow  the  right  of  a  master  to  be 
brought  into  discussion  in  a  court  of  justice.  Toe 
slave,  to  remain  a  slave,  must  be  made  sensible 
that  there  is  no  appeal  from  his  master — that  his 
person  is  in  no  instance  usurped,”  &c. 

I  speak  not  of  those  refinements  of  Ameri¬ 
can  slavery — forbidding  letters,  forbidding 
honorable  employment,  forbidding  assem¬ 
blies,  forbidding  locomotion,  forbidding 
emancipation,  and  forbidding  even  to  the 
dominant  class  freedom  of  speech  ;  they  are 
but  its  incidents  and  tributes  to  the  rebellion 
of  nature  against  its  enormities. 

INFLUENCE  OF  SLAVERY. 

But  perhaps  the  influence  of  these  provi¬ 
sions,  at  least  upon  the  dominant  class,  is 
benign ;  perhaps  laws  have  ceased  to  react 
upon  character ;  perhaps  human  nature  is 
so  changed  that  the  denial  of  the  sanctions 
of  marriage  to  servants,  though  a  majority 
of  the  people,  while  character  is  to  them 
valueless,  and  self-defence  denied,  guards 
the  decencies  of  life  ;  perhaps,  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  civilized  nations,  the  substitution 
of  a  traffic  in  their  sons  and  daughters  de¬ 
velops  the  resources  and  increases  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  dignity  of  States  ;  perhaps  abso¬ 
lute  power  generates  the  milder  virtues, 
exalts  the  sense  of  justice,  and  promotes 

habits  of  self-control.  Let  us  see. 

Such  is  the  natural  aptitude  of  the  negro 

to  improvement,  that,  unless  in  the  heavy 
planting  regions,  in  spite  of  the  laws,  he  may 
make  some  progress,  But  slavery  brings 
him  into  an  unnatural  contact  with  the 
white  man,  and  how  does  that  contact  affect 
the  latter  ?  We  sometimes  hear  of  the  ten¬ 
dencies  of  nature  towards  an  equilibrium ; 
are  the  negro’s  wrongs  avenged  by  this  ten¬ 


dency  ?  I  would  not  intimate  that  the  white 
race  is  necessarily  degraded  by  contact  with 
the  black  ;  that  would  depend  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  contact — upon  the  senti¬ 
ments  or  passions  developed  by  it.  He  who 
seeks  the  elevation  of  the  low,  himself  is  ele¬ 
vated  ;  while  he  who  would  keep  them  down 
himself  sinks.  Such  is  the  universal  law; 
and  the  inquiry  now  is,  whether  that  law  *3 
suspended  in  favor  of  Slavery  ;  whether  tho 
general  influence  upon  the  dominant  race, 
of  a  class  oppression,  vindicates  justice? 
We  are  told,  that  ‘‘what  a  man  soweth, 
that  shall  he  reap  and  Jefferson,  speaking 
of  the  surroundings  of  Slavery,  from  its 
midst,  says  ;  “The  man  must  be  a  prodigy 
wbo  can  retain  his  manners  and  morals  un¬ 
depraved  by  such  circumstances.”  Whatever 
elevation  or  excellence  of  individual  charac¬ 
ter  there  may  he,  and  no  man  more  highly 
appreciates  those  many  excellencies  than  do 
I,  the  general  influence  of  slavery  upon  the 
country  and  the  white  masses  is  visible  to 
the  most  superficial  observer.  It  is  seen  in 
the  perversion  of  Christianity;  in  the  de¬ 
gradation  of  labor ;  in  the  blighting  of  the 
soil ;  in  the  thriftless  indolence  of  the 
masses,  and  their  consequent  ignorance  and 
poverty ;  in  their  subjection  to  the  adverse 
interests  of  a  privileged  class  ;  in  the  parti¬ 
colored  complexion  of  the  denizens  of 
kitchen,  plantation,  and  slave-pen ;  in  the 
supremacy  of  force  over  law ;  in  the  reck¬ 
lessness  of  life ;  in  the  almost  total  subver¬ 
sion  of  that  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  press,  the  essential  at¬ 
tendants,  and  among  the  chief  ends  of  all  free 
Governments ;  and  in  that  lowest  of  all  re¬ 
sults  of  wrong-doing,  such  a  loss  of  the 
moral  sense  as  to  blind  the  wrong-doer  to 
the  character  of  his  acts ;  all  which  are  wit¬ 
nessed  in  such  large  portions  of  the  country, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  predominance  of 
Slavery  and  the  slave  spirit.  I  am  happy 
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to  know  that  these  influences  are  not  yet 
universal  and  complete,  for  in  no  State  is 
free  labor  yet  entirely  supplanted. 

These  allusions  to  the  character  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  slave  laws  are  necessarily  very  brief 
- — full  fidelity  would  require  volumes — yet 
they  are  exceedingly  painful.  I  would 
gladly  forget  that  our  country  is  so  dishon¬ 
ored,  and,  worst  of  all,  that  men  will  glory 
in  their  shame.  But  the  extensionists  and 
their  President  have  forced  the  discussion 
upon  us,  and  I  have  never  learned  to  let 
squeamishness  stand  in  the  way  of  duty. 

ORIGIN  OF  SLAVERY. 

But  perhaps  the  origin  of  the  slave  code 
will  inspire  reverence.  Whence,  then,  came 
the  anomaly  ?  Bid  the  grim  form  spring, 
full  grown  and  armed,  from  the  western 
wave  ?  Or  did  it  skulk  in  the  hold  as  the 
colonist  left  the  home-land,  and  follow  him 
with  his  other  household  gods  ?  Or  is  the 
incongruous  thing  an  exotic  ?  It  may  seem 
idle  to  look  back  in  our  struggles  with  the 
present;  but  to  me,  in  the  onward  traverse, 
ever  looking  back,  but  for  line,  having  no 
more  faith  in  syllogisms  merely,  in  law  and 
politics,  than  in  philosophy,  guiding  my  feet 
alone  by  the  instincts  of  justice  and  the 
“lamp  of  experience,”  the  origin  of  a  system 
of  government,  or  system  of  laws,  and  its 
effect  where  indigenous,  possesses  great  sig¬ 
nificance  ;  and,  besides,  I  have  become  sick 
of  hearing  the  antiquity  of  Slavery,  of  the 
slaveholding  habits  of  patriarchs  and  phi¬ 
losophers.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  slave¬ 
holding  spirit  is  as  old  as  sin,  and  that  Cain 
would  have  enslaved  Abel  if  that  would 
have  better  gratified  his  passions  ;  but  I  do 
not  mean  that  African  Slavery,  ancient 
though  it  be,  shall  filch  respectability  by 
assuming  a  stolen  crest. 

Not  from  the  Common  Law . 

The  American  slave  code  was  not  derived 
from  the  English  common  law.  It  is  wholly 


unlike  common  law  villanage — the  only 
English  servitude.  The  marriage  of  a  vil¬ 
lain  was  as  valid  as  that  of  his  lord,  and 
both  were  consecrated  by  the  same  sacra¬ 
ment.  Like  other  hereditary  conditions, 
that  of  the  father  followed  the  offspring ; 
contracts  with  villains  were  lawful,  and 
caused  their  liberation  :  the  bastard  was 
presumed  to  be  begotten  by  a  freeman,  and 
was  free.  Villains  regardent  were  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  protected  in  their  homesteads 
as  in  their  family  relations.  The  number 
of  villains  in  gross  was  always  small,  and 
no  evidence  is  found  of  their  existence  in 
England  for  centuries  before  the  settlement 
of  Virginia ;  and  even  the  mildest  form  of 
serfdom  had  faded  before  the  progress  of 
the  common  law  and  the  influence  of  re¬ 
ligion,  not  yet  the  ally  of  oppression.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  courts  of  Westminster  have  often 
decided  that  colonial  slavery  was  never 
lawful  in  England.  The  celebrated  Somer¬ 
set  case,  and  the  case  of  Forbes  vs.  Coch¬ 
ran,  (2  Barn.  &  Cress.,  463,)  are  conclu¬ 
sive.  But  in  the  absence  of  these  decisions, 
where  is  the  evidence  that  chattel  slavery 
was  every  lawful  in  England?  Big  up  the 
records,  and  give  us  the  proof.  Surely 
such  a  custom  could  not  have  existed  for 
centuries,  “from  the  time  when  the  memory 
of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary  thereof,” 
and  baron  and  peasant,  and  bench  and  bar, 
be  ignorant  of  its  existence.  And,  besides, 
every  maxim  of  the  common  law  breathes 
justice,  and  its  whole  machinery  is  contrived 
to  guard  rights,  not  to  intensify  wrongs.  It 
had  excrescences,  but  none  like  Slavery. 
Whatever  of  political  privilege  or  personal 
security  the  Briton  enjoys  beyond  the  Rus¬ 
sian,  or  the  citizen  of  the  Ohio  beyond  the 
Mexican,  they  owe  to  the  successful  contests 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  enemies  of  the 
common  law.  Let  it  never  be  cited  in  favor 
of  any  form  of  oppression. 
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Not  from  the  law  of  Nations. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  labors  with 
some  plausibility  to  trace  the  right  to  prop¬ 
erty  in  man  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
through  it  to  the  common  law.  But  his 
argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  law  of  nations  can  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  property.  Property  is  derived 
from  the  law  of  nature,  or  from  the  muni¬ 
cipal  law,  and  not  from  the  law  of  nations. 
The  latter  may  take  notice  of  what  is  prop¬ 
erty,  but  it  does  not  establish  it.  Can  it  be 
said  that  the  importer  derives  from  the  law 
merchant  his  right  to  treat  as  property  his 

pipe  of  brandy  or  bale  of  silks  ?  ‘  ‘  The  law 

of  nations  is  that  code  which  defines  the 

rights  and  prescribes  the  duties  of  nations,  in 
their  intercourse  with  each  other,”  (Kent.) 
And  under  it  each  nation,  in  its  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  will,  in  general,  treat  as 
property  what  that  nation  so  regards,  and 
while  it  is  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
However  repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  its  own 
laws.  The  authorities  cited  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  prove  nothing  more.  Spain  and  some 
other  States  at  that  time  permitted  their 
citizens  to  buy  or  steal  negroes  in  Guinea, 
and  transport  them  in  Spanish  ships ;  and 
the  only  point  decided  was,  though  with 
some  looseness  of  phraseology ,  that  the  rule 
of  intercourse  between  nations  i.  c..  the 
law  of  nations  —  would  not  permit  any 
friendly  nation  to  interfere  to  prevent  it. 
So  the  law  of  nations  may  decide  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  property,  as  prizes  in  war.  But  it 
does  not  decide  that  to  be  property  which  is 
so  taken.  Suppose,  in  war,  an  English  pri¬ 
vateer  should  capture  a  Brazilian  sla\  e  ship, 
the  property  on  board  would  be  lawful  prize, 
and  belong  to  the  captor.  But  would  the 
slaves  be  property  ?  Certainly ,  if  the  law 
of  nations  so  decides.  But,  no.  The  domi¬ 
cil  of  the  captured  ship  immediately  becomes 
English,  and  all  that  the  law  of  nations  does 


is  to  transfer  the  dominion  of  the  ship  to  its 
English  captor,  and  by  its  agency  Brazilian 
slaves  become  British  subjects  and  freemen. 

So  far  from  the  modern  law  of  nations 
authorizing,  or  even  giving  color  to,  domes¬ 
tic  Slavery,  its  fundamental  principle,  of  the 
equality  of  nations,  as  based  upon  the 
natural  equality  of  man,  is  directly  hostile 
to  it.  SaysVattel: 

“Since  men  are  naturally  equal,  and  a  perfect 
equality  prevails  in  tlieir  rights  and  obligations,  as 
equally  proceeding  from  nature— nations  composed 
of  men,  and  considered  as  so  many  free  persons 
living  together  in  the  state  of  nature,  are  naturally 
equals  and  inherit  from  nature  the  same  obliga¬ 
tions  and  rights.” 

And  yet  a  nation  may  not  prevent  the  in¬ 
ternal  wrongs  of  other  communities;  for, 
says  our  author : 

“  A  nation,  then,  is  mistress  of  her  own  actions, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  affect  the  proper  and  perfect 
rights  of  any  other  nation.  *  *  *  If  she  makes 

an  ill  use  of  her  liberty,  she  is  guilty  of  a  breach 
of  duty  ;  but  other  nations  are  bound  to  acquiesce 
in  her  conduct,  since  they  have  no  right  to  dictate 
to  her.” 

Again : 

“  It  is  therefore  necessary,  on  many  occasions, 
that  nations  should  suffer  certain  things  to  be 
done,  though  in  their  own  nature  unjust  and  con- 
demnable  ;  because  they  cannot  oppose  them  by 
open  force,  without  violating  the  liberty  of  some 
particular  State,  &c.” 

But  it  is  a  confusion  of  ideas  to  say  that 
men  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing  because  for¬ 
eign  nations  may  not  prevent  it,  and  a  legal 
absurdity  to  trace  title  to  property  to  such 
forbearance.  True,  there  was  a  time  when 
Slavery  had  something  to  do  with  the  law 
of  nations;  when  the  rules  of  intercourse 
between  States  at  war,  permitted  the  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  captives— men,  women,  and  children; 
and  when  their  enslavement  was  a  forbear¬ 
ance.  We  hence  find  Grotius  exceedingly 
learned  in  elucidating  the  inhuman  customs 
of  the  ancients,  and  correctly  tracing  the 
right  —  pardon  the  word  —  to  enslave  cap¬ 
tives,  to  the  rules  of  intercourse  between 
nations.  Gentlemen  admit  that  this  law 
has  made  some  progress.  The  next  step 
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will  be  to  depart  from  neutrality;  to  place 
the  slave-trader  where  he  belongs— beside 
the  common  pirate. 

Not  from  the  Civil  Law. 

Neither  is  the  civil  law  the  source  of  our 
slave  code.  Slavery  had  produced  in  the 
Roman  Empire  its  legitimate  results.  It 
had  driven  out  industry,  barbarized  the 
people,  exhausted  the  soil,  and  cured  itself 
by  involving  both  master  and  slave  in  com¬ 
mon  subjection.  The  new  systems  which, 
in  the  thick  darkness,  laid  the  foundations 
of  modern  civilization,  contained  as  much 
of  Christianity  and  Freedom  as  the  darkness 
could  comprehend.  They  certainly  were 
purged  of  chattel  Slavery,  as  its  legal  founda¬ 
tion  had  been  destroyed  in  the  overthrow  of 
the  barbarous  maxim,  that  prisoners  of  war 
might  be  slain  or  enslaved.  Nor  have  I 
learned  that  any  State  whose  jurisprudence 
was  founded  upon  the  civil  law,  gave  laws 
to  any  of  the  English  colonies. 

Not  from  Moslem  Law. 

But  some  suppose  the  colonists  adopted 
the  Mohammedan  slave  code.  The  Span¬ 
iards,  after  expelling  the  Moors,  are  said  to 
have  imitated,  to  some  extent,  their  practice 
of  slaveholding ;  and,  judging  from  the 
similarity  in  the  justifications  of  Slavery  by 
some  of  our  religious  teachers  and  the  Islam 
doctors,  there  is  some  speciousness  in  the 
supposition.  The  spirit  of  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  journal  of  a  Mohammedan 
traveller  has  doubtless  commended  the 
author  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
those  divines  who  have  shown  such  zeal  in 
canonizing  oppression. 

After  detailing  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
hunts  in  Africa,  the  author  adds : 

“  Only  the  very  strong  or  the  very  fortunate 
reach  as  far  as  Egypt.  I  have  seen  Jellabo  leave 
Wadai  with  a  hundred  slaves,  and  lose  them  all 
by  cold ;  and  others  have  been  deprived  of  still 
greater  numbers,  by  heat  and  thirst ;  whilst  others 
again,  out  of  a  single  flock,  find  not  one  wanting. 
All  this  depends  upon  the  will  of  the  Most  High. 

u  Our  holy  law  permits  the  sale  and  exportation 


of  slaves,  but  on  the  express  condition  that  we 
should  act  with  the  fear  of  God  before  our  eyes  ; 
which  sentiment,  indeed,  should  be  the  guide  of 
all  our  actions.  The  reasons  by  which  Slavery  is 
justified  are  these :  God  has  commanded  his 
prophet,  the  prophet  of  Islam,  to  announce  the 
divine  law  to  men,  to  call  them  to  believe  in  the 
true  God,  and  to  employ  the  force  of  arms  to  con¬ 
strain  unbelievers  to  embrace  the  true  faith.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  divine  word  itself,  war  is  the  legiti¬ 
mate  and  holy  means  to  bring  men  under  the  yoke 
of  religion  ;  for,  as  soon  as  the  infidels  feel  the 
arms  ot  Islam,  and  see  their  powTer  humiliated,  and. 
their  families  led  away  into  slavery,  they  will  de¬ 
sire  to  enter  into  the  right  way,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  persons  and  goods.’’— Travels  of  ShieJt 
Mohammed ,  an  Arab  merchant,  pp.  29 1-8. 

Islam  servitude  is  entitled  to  the  higher 
consideration  of  those  who  believe  that  “Grod 
has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men,” 
as  it  is  not  at  all  sectional  or  exclusive  in 
its  character.  All,  whether  European  or 
African,  can  find  shelter  in  its  fold  from  the 
sin  and  dangers  of  unbelief;  and  when  once 
in,  it  would  be  wrong  of  course  to  endanger 
backsliding  by  emancipation. 

But  for  two  considerations,  I  might  sup¬ 
pose  that  colonial  Slavery  originated  in 
Moslem  law.  First:  the  only  intercourse 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mohammedan 
States  was  through  those  whom  fortune 
threw  into  the  hands  of  the  corsair,  and, 
being  themselves  fugitives  from  slavery,  we 
do  not  learn  that  the  few  who  escaped  de¬ 
sired  to  bring  the  laws  with  them.  Second : 
while  Moorish  and  American  Slavery  agree 
in  general,  they  differ  in  one  important  par¬ 
ticular.  By  Moslem  law,  a  slave  who  hears 
issue  to  her  master  ceases  to  he  transferable , 
and  the  issue  is  free. — (See  Lyon’s  North¬ 
ern  Africa,  p.  289.)  The  striking  contrast 
between  the  two  systems,  in  this  respect, 
will  appear,  when  we  consider  that  no  ob¬ 
stacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  advance¬ 
ment  to  any  station  of  the  offspring  of  the 
Turk  or  Saracen  and  his  slave ;  wdiile  in 
America,  the  father  and  owner  of  bastard 
slave  families  is  permitted  to  send  them  to 
the  auction  block ;  and  though  the  fact  of 
the  paternity  is  no  disgrace,  yet  an  acknowl- 
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edgment  of  its  duties  is  considered  a  pub¬ 
lic  indecency,  and  a  fraud  upon  the  slave 
system. 

But  is  from  African  Laic. 

But  there  is  a  country  blest  with  the  ‘  ‘  in¬ 
stitution”  from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and 
whose  slave  laws  must  commend  it  to  the 
affectionate:  regard  of  ail  propagandists.  In 
Western  and  Central  Africa,  slaveholding  is 
the  true  “corner-stone.”  Slaveholders  are 
the  only  aristocracy :  and  slaveholdirig  ideas 
have  so  thoroughly  taken  possession  of  the 
people,  as  effectually  to  shut  out  all  antago¬ 
nist  “isms.”  The  discordances  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  Eree-Soilism,  and  Republicanism, 
are  not  permitted  to  disturb  the  reign  of 
free-loveism,  barbarism,  and  terrorism. 
Soon  after  the  settlement  of  the  earlier  colo¬ 
nies,  a  trade  was  opened  with  this  country, 
principally  to  procure  laborers ;  and  Haw¬ 
kins  and  his  successors  industriously  followed 
the  methods  of  obtaining  them  long  sanc¬ 
tioned  and  sanctified  by  African  law .  These 
methods  were  either  purchase,  or,  when 
more  convenient,  the  slave  hunt — for  by 
settled  law  all  seized  in  the  hunt  were  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  slaves,  and  it  was  found  some¬ 
what  difficult  to  rebut  that  presumption; 
and  such  was  their  success,  that  soon  the 
banks  of  the  Jameses,  the  Ashley s,  and  the 
Hudsons,  were  well  stocked  with  captives 
from  the  Guinea  coasts.  But  the  inquiry 
naturally  arises.  By  what  law  were  these 
men  compelled  to  labor  after  their  importa¬ 
tion  ?  No  statutory  slave  code  was  adopted, 
and  no  customs  could  have  existed  long 
enough  to  have  the  force  of  law ;  and  yet 
they  were  held  under  customs  or  regulations 
similar  to  those  which  are  now  called  law. 
These  customs,  to  have  been  legal,  must 
have  been  ancient  or  immemorial ;  and 
having  no  antiquity  at  home,  they  must 
have  been  naturalized  from  abroad.  They 
could  not  have  come  from  the  mother  coun¬ 


try,  for  none  there  existed ;  and  while  she 
o-ave  the  colonies  the  common  law,  she  gave 
no  other.  They  could  not  have  been  de¬ 
rived  from  the  civil  law,  for  no  political 
intercourse  was  held  between  countries 
adopting  it  and  the  colonies  ;  ana.  that  part 
of  the  civil  law  adopted  in  Europe  was 
purged  of  those  customs.  They  could  not 
have  sprung  from  Islamism,  from  want  oi 
voluntary  intercourse,  and  from  material, 
variance.  IVhence,  then,  I  again  inquire, 
came  those  continuous  and  immemorial  cus¬ 
toms  by  which  these  laborers  were  held  in 
servitude  ?  There  is  only  one  answer.  The 
customs  which  enslaved  them  at  home  were, 
so  to  speak,  imported  with  the  slave.  The 
various  peculiarities  of  American  Slavery 
had  existed  from  “time  immemorial”  in 
Africa,  and  thus  were  adopted  in  the  colo¬ 
nies.  The  absolute  authority  of  the  master 
over  the  person  of  the  slave,  over  all  his 
acquisitions,  over  his  marital  and  parental 
relations,  the  presumptions  in  favor  of 
Slavery,  and  the  property  maxim  of  partus 
iequitur  ventrem,  were  all  lawful  in  Africa 
from  immemorial  usage,  and  in  the  absence 
of  legislation  could  only  be  made  lawful  in 
America  by  the  planter  availing  himself  of 
this  African  usage. 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  effect,  confirms 
this  proposition,  in  remarks  quoted  by  a 
Senator  seeking  to  trace  Slavery  to  the  law 
of  nations.  After  showing  that  the  en¬ 
slavement  of  captives  was  once  lawful,  he 
adds : 

“  Throughout  Christendom  this  harsh  rule  had 
been  exploded,  and  war  was  no  longer  considered 
as  giving  a  right  to  enslave  captives.  But  this 
triumph°had  not  been  universal.  The  parties  to 
the  modern  law  of  nations  do  not  propagate  their 
principles  by  force ;  and  Africa  had  not  yet  adopted 
them.  Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  that  im¬ 
mense  continent,  so  far  as  we  know  its  history,  it 
is  still  the  law  of  nations  that  prisoners  are  slaves. 
The  question  then  was,  Could  those  who  had  re¬ 
nounced  this  law  be  permitted  to  participate  in  its 
effects,  by  purchasing  the  human  beings  who  are 
its  victims  ?•” — Wheaton1  s  Laic  of  Nations,  635* 
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The  J ustice  decides  that  this  African 
usage  was  adopted  by  the  European  States, 
so  far  as  to  transfer  slaves  to  the  colonies, 
and  hold  them  there. 

Thus  were  domesticated  the  institutions 
of  Africa  alongside  of  the  common  law,  and 
they  have  ever  since  divided  our  jurispru¬ 
dence.  I  do  not  propose  to  decide  whether 
such  customs  could  have  been  lawful,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  English  charters.  I 
leave  that  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
[Mr.  Granger,]  and  to  those  who  shall 
combat  his  positions.  I  have  no  love  for 
them,  and  should  not  regret  to  see  them 
deprived  of  legal  sanction.  It  is  enough 
for  me  to  know  that  these  customs  were 
adopted ,  and,  if  lawful  at  all,  were  so  by 
the  laws  of  the  Guinea  chiefs,  and  not  by 
civilized  codes. 

Such  is  the  slave  code  —  such  its  influ¬ 
ence — and  such  its  origin.  In  founding  the 
young  institutions  for  the  Territories,  we 
must  establish  it  or  guard  against  it.  There 
is  no  middle  course,  for  ours  is  the  real  re¬ 
sponsibility,  to  whomsoever  we  may  seem  to 
shuffle  it.  Is  the  code  so  attractive  that  a 
discrimination  against  it  seems  ‘ ‘  improper” 
or  ‘  ‘  invidious  ?” 

COMPLAINT  FOURTH  — SLAVERY  RE¬ 
STRICTION  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 

But,  as  if  perceiving  the  transparency  of 
these  complaints,  the  Slavery  extensionists 
take  refuge  in  the  Constitution,  which,  like 
the  ancient  shrines,  is  the  eager  skulking- 
place  of  those  who  would  shrink  from  duties 
or  shield  crimes.  They  complain  that 
Slavery  restriction  is  a  violation  of  the  true 
spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  that  instrument. 
First,  we  have  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicholson 
letter,  or  “  squatter  sovereignty.”  Though 
Congress  may,  in  the  organic  act,  provide 
at  its  discretion  for  other  things,  it  may  not 
guard  the  only  legitimate  sovereignty,  that 


of  each  man  over  himself ;  but  the  first  few 
hundred  or  dozen  squatters  are  to  found 
systems  for  the  Territories  that  may  degrade 
or  bless  their  future  millions.  This  doctrine 
at  the  North  assumed  the  specious  name  of 
“popular  sovereignty,”  and  reconciled  the 
people  in  1848  to  the'  abandonment  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  fathers ;  and  its  seeming 
embodiment  in  the  Nebraska  bill  was  there 
the  only  justification  for  that  outrage.  But 
it  is  now  abandoned,  and  a  few  ancient  re¬ 
tainers  only  are  left  to  do  homage  to  the 
famous  Nicholson  letter.  As  the  doctrine 
of  Territorial  sovereignty  arose,  so  it  has 
fallen,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan.  Would  to  God  its 
abandonment  had  left  us  where  we  were,  in 
the  exercise  of  an  undoubted  sovereignty  in 
founding  such  institutions  for  the  Territories 
as  should  secure  to  their  future  people  the 
blessings'  of  ‘  ‘  popular  sovereignty  !”  But 
one  heresy  only  prepares  for  a  worse. 

The  new  doctrine,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Nicholson  letter,  is  so  utterly  opposed  to  our 
uniform  practice,  to  the  decisions  of  all  the 
courts,  State  and  Federal,  that  I  hardly 
suppose  gentlemen  regard  it  as  constitu¬ 
tional  law  as  yet :  but  rather  as  a  political 
obligation  arising  from  the  Constitution, 
which  they  claim  should  be  recognized  in  all 
our  political  action,  upon  which  they  have 
compelled  the  Administration  to  base  its 
policy,  and  which  they  soon  expect  to  es¬ 
tablish  as  law. 

In  a  recent  report,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  repudiates  the  northern  construction 
of  the  language  of  the  Nebraska  act,  pur¬ 
porting  to  leave  the  people  of  the  Territory 
‘  ‘perfectly  free”  to  admit  or  exclude  Slavery. 
He  says  that  “the  sovereignty  of  a  Territory 
remains  in  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  in  trust  for  the  people,  until  they 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State 
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and  I  suppose,  if  they  never  are  so  admitted, 
this  sovereignty  is  always  “in  abeyance,” 
t.  e.,  waiting  for  something  to  turn  up; 
“  suspended,”  i.  e.,  not  to  be  used,  but  hung 
up,  perhaps  for  ornament;  “in  trust,”  but 
without  a  use,  forever  “hid  in  a  napkin,” 
and  therefore  no  trust  at  all. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr. 
Jones,]  in  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 


the  views,  I  suppose,  of  the  Buchanan  in- ! 
terest:  .o  '  • 

“I  believe  that  Congress  has  the  power  to  con¬ 
fer  upon  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right  to  le-  j 
gislate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery,  when  they  are  ; 
forming  their  organic  law,  preparatory  to  its  ad-  1 
mission  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State;  but 
prior  to  that  time,  they  have  no  right  either  to  es¬ 
tablish  or  abolish  slavery.”  *  *  * 

“  I  have  said  already,  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
Constitution  limits  the  power  of  Congress  to  the 
extent  of  prohibiting  them  either  from  establishing 
or  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Admit¬ 
ting  that  view  to  be  correct,  I  suppose  it  follows,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  confers  upon  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  no  right  to  dispossess  any  man  of  his  right  to 
property,  whether  it  be  slave  or  any  other  property. 
And,  therefore  the  Legislative  Council  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory,  though  they  may  pass  laws  regulating  the 
disposal  and  protection  of  property,  have  no  right 
so  to  administer  those  laws  as  either  to  establish  or 
abolish  the  right  to  hold  that  property.” 

“  Mr.  Cox.  *  *  *  I  understand  the  gentle¬ 

man,  however,  to  say,  that  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  Congress  having  no  power  over 
the  subject  of  defining  what  is  and  what  is  not 
property,  if  a  slaveholder  goes  to  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  "with  his  slaves,  he  still  holds  them  as  prop¬ 
erty,  and  may  claim  the  right  of  protection  for 
that  property. 

“Mr.  Jones.  Undoubtedly.  The  Government 
recognises  as  property  what  it  finds  there  as  such, 
having  no  power  to  say  whether  it  is  or  is  not  prop¬ 
erty.  I  think  my  friend  from  Kentucky  agrees  with 

tup  thprp 

“Mr.  Cox.  Certainly,  I  do.” 

I  do  not  know  as  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  intended  to  acknowledge  the 
full  extent  of  the  Southern  claim  as  hereaf¬ 
ter  given,  but  it  prepares  the  way  for  the  as¬ 
sertion  of  the  universality  of  slavery,  and 
which  I  find  here  the  almost  universal  claim 
of  slavery  extensionists.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Warner,]  has  stated  it 
with  great  distinctness,  and  I  confess  it  gives 


I  me  greater  pleasure  to  hear  the  positions  of 
!  slaveholders  upon  this  question,  stated  with 
;  some  appearance  of  logic,  than  to  see  the 
double  shuffles  and  deceptions  of  their  ‘ ;  pop¬ 
ular  sovereignty”  allies.  If  I  understand 
I  his  position,  it  is  this  :  that  slaves  were  held 
:  as  property  in  the  colonies  and  States,  by 
j  the  law  of  nations,  which  became  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  that,  under  that  law,  the  hold¬ 
ers  of  slaves  acquired  absolute  rights  of 
property  in  them.  The  conclusion  I  give  in 
his  own  words : 

11  Those  great  fundamental  rights  which  I  have 
been  discussing,  belonged  to  the  people  of  the 
the  States  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of,  the  Constitution.  The}*  entered  into,  and  con¬ 
stituted  an  essential  element  of,  their  title  to  their 
slave  property,  part  and  parcel  of  it ;  and,  not 
having  delegated  them  in  the  Constitution,  they 
have  Them  now ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  those  pre¬ 
existing  rights,  which  are  solemnly  guarantied  by 
the  Constitution,  that  my  constituents  claim  to  be 
entitled  to  take  their  slave  property  into  the  com¬ 
mon  Territory,  and  to  have  it  protected  there.” 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cox] 
has,  during  this  session,  stated  the  doctrine 
in  a  still  more  revolting  form  : 

u  So  far  from  the  dogma  presented  by  Northern 
men,  that  slavery  requires  positive  law  to  protect 
it,  being  true,  I  believe  the  law  prirhd  facie  is  that 
wherever  a  negro  is  found  in  the  United  States,  or 
Territories  thereunto  belonging,  there  he  is  a  slave; 
and  such  has  been  the  received  opinion  by  custom 
and  adoption,  as  shown  by  early  history;  and,  un¬ 
til  you  show  a  positive  law  to  the  contrary  the  ne¬ 
gro  is  a  slave  wherever  he  is  found  in  the  United 
States.  We  don’t  want  any  positive  law  to  sup¬ 
port  slavery.  There  is  not  a  Southern  State  which 
has  created  slavery  by  positive  adoption.  It  has 
been  established  by  custom  and  common  consent, 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  established  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York ;  and  those  States  made  a 
great  deal  moro  money  out  of  it  than  we  have. 
There  is  no  law  in  the  South  making  slaves  prop¬ 
erty.  Property  in  slaves  exists  on  the  same  basis 
as  other  property.  Property  arises  as  a  natural 
right,  over  and  above  all  law,  and  such  it  is  recog¬ 
nised  the  world  over  by  common  consent.  And 
the  colonies  having,  by  custom  and  common  con¬ 
sent,  assented  to  and  established  the  right  of  prop¬ 
erty  in  ntgro  slaves,  that  kind  of  property  stands 
to  this  day  on  the  same  basis  of  other  species  of 
property,  so  far  as  the  power  of  the  Government  is 
concerned  ;  and  Congress  has  no  more  power  over 
it  than  it  has  over  property  in  horses  or  any  other 
chattel.” 

ifc  ^  *'n 

u  If  Congress  could  confer  power  on  the  people 
of  a  Territory  to  prohibit  slavery  during  their  Ter- 
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ritorial  existence,  it  might  exercise  the  power  itself, 
without  committing  it  to  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  This  power,  sir,  I  deny,  and  believe  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  author¬ 
ise  Congress  to  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  the 
States,  even  though  that  right  should  be  carried 
into  the  Territories.  The;  Territories  are  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  all  the  States ;  arid  if  Congress, 
as  is  admitted,  cannot  destroy  or  affect  property  in 
slaves  in  the  States,  how  can  it  destroy  or  control 
it  in  the  Territories?  No,  sir  ;  'whatever  is  recog¬ 
nised  in  any  State  as  property  must,  under  the 
Federal  Constitution,  be  regarded  as  property  in 
the  joint  and  common  Territory  of  all  the  States.’’ 

So  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  these  are 
very  modern  opinions,  and  originated,  with 
other  heresies,  in  the  fertile  brain  of  the 
late  Mr.  Calhoun.  They  were  advocated  by 
him  often  and  ably  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life ;  and,  though  first  treated  as  chimerical, 
are  now  adopted  even  by  Kentucky !  I 
have  now  before  me  a  speech  delivered  by 
him  in  the  Senate,  June  27,  1848,  in  which 
he  elaborates  the  doctrine  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  ingenuity,  and  shows  that  the  Federal 
Government  possesses  the  exclusive  power, 
in  the  nature  of  a  trust,  to  govern  the  Ter¬ 
ritories,  subject  to  restrictions,  express  or 
implied.  The  former  are  the  express  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution ;  the  latter  are 
‘  ‘  those  imposed  on  the  trustees  by  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  party  who  consti¬ 
tuted  the  trustees,”  which  he  claims  to  be 
the  States  in  severalty.  “lathe  States, 
severally,  reside  the  dominion  and  sovereign¬ 
ty  over  the  Territories,  and  they  are  the 
Territories  of  all  [the  States,]  because  they 
are  the  Territories  of  each,  and  not  the 
Territories  of  each  because  they  are  the 
Territories  of  all.”  Adding  the  admitted 
equality  of  the  States,  ‘  ‘  it  must  be  mani¬ 
fest  that  Congress,  in  governing  the  Terri¬ 
tories,  can  give  no  preference  or  advantage 
of  one  State  over  another.”  “It  has  no 
more  power  to  do  so  than  to  subvert  the 
Constitution  itself.”  He  hence  claims  that 
Slavery  must  be  legal  in  all  territories,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  some  of  the  States.  And,  in 
alluding  to  the  laws  of  Mexico  in  California, 


prohibiting  Slavery,  and  which  were  claimed 
to  be  still  in  force,  he  adds : 

“  But  I  deny  that  the  laws  of  Mexico  can  have  the 
effect  attributed  to  them.  As  soon  as  this  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  is  ratified,  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  and  authority  of  Mexico,  in  the  Territory  ac¬ 
quired  by  it,  becomes  extinct,  and  that  of  the 

United  States  is  Substituted  in  its  place,  carrying 
with  it  the  Constitution  with  its  overriding  con¬ 
trol  over  all  the  laws  and  Institutions  of  Mexico 
inconsistent  with  it.” 

It  will  be  recollected  that  this  doctrine, 
was  the  special  hobby  of  the  present  S.esre-, 
tary  of  War  while  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  ;  -  ; 

I  have  gone  somewhat  into  detail  in  sta¬ 
ting  the  present  doctrines  of  the  slavery 
party,  because  they  are  denied  by  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  party  in  my  country,' and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  people  there  believe  that 
such  principles  are  actually  being  applied  to 
the  government  of  the  Territories.  But  so 
it  is.  These  novelties  have  become  tests  in 
our  Territorial  administration.  Slavery  is 
the  rule — the  power  of  its  prohibition  by  any 
authority  whatever  denied,  and  the  Federal 
Constitution  its  shield  and  protector  ! 

I  well  recollect  the  sneer  with  which  this 
idea  was  received,  North  and  South,  when 
it  first  attracted  attention.  Mr.  Clay,  in 
reference  to  it,  remarked : 

“I  must  say,  that  the  idea  that  eo  instanti  upon 
the  consummation  of  the  treaty,  (the  treaty'  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,)  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  spread  itself  over  the  acquired  country, 
and  carried  along  with  it  the  institution  of  slavery, 
is  so  irreconcilable  with  any  comprehensions  or  any 
reason  which  I  possess ,  that  I  hardly  know  hoio  to 
meet  it.” 

And  yet  it  is  now  substantially  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Government  party,  and  substan¬ 
tially  the  doctrine  of  the  leaders  of  that 
other  party  styling  themselves  National 
Americans,  and,  with  Nativism,  was  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  their  coalition  to  organize  this  House. 
Such  is  the  progress  of  fanaticism,  when  led. 
by  passion  and  lust  of  power. 

I  confess,  the  impudence  of  this  claim,  its 
bold  sophisms,  and  false  assumptions, 
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amaze  me,  and,  in  contemplating  it,  I  feel 
somewhat  the  embarrassment  of  the  great 
Kentuckian.  Because  slavery  was  lawful 
in  the  colonies  and  most  of  the  States  previ¬ 
ous  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
is  still  lawful  in  some  of  the  States,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  lawful  by  force  of  the  Constitution 
in  all  the  Territories.  Place  it  in  the  form 
of  a  syllogism. 

1.  Whatever  was  lawful  in  the  colonies, 
and  is  still  lawful  in  any  of  the  States,  must 
be  lawful  in  the  Territories. 

2.  The  practice  of  enslaving  men  was, 
and  is  thus,  lawful. 

3.  Therefore,  slavery  is  lawful  in  the 
Territories. 

Corollaries  :  the  right  of  distress,  and  the 
practice  of  imprisoning  for  debt,  very  im¬ 
portant  property  rights,  were  lawful  in  the 
colonies,  and  are  still  in  some  of  the  States  ; 
therefore  they  cannot  be  prohibited  in  the 
Territories.  The  right  of  gambling  by  lot¬ 
teries  existed  in  the  colonies,  and  still  does 
in  some  of  the  States,  and  heavy  capital  is 
invested  in  the  business ;  therefore,  the  right 
is  a  sacred  one  in  all  the  Territories.  And 
these  rights,  too,  have  always  existed  by  the 
law  of  nations,  i.  e.,  the  law  of  nations  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them. 

It  would  seem  that  the  statement  of  the 
proposition  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  show 
its  absurdity.  But  when  men  would  guard 
great  wrongs  with  the  shield  of  logic — 
wrongs  enthroned  in  passion  and  interest — 
they  lose  their  vision ;  the  thin  gauze  be¬ 
comes  brass,  and  they  fancy  themselves — 
and  sometimes  their  enemies  fancy  them — 
safely  shielded  by  the  gossamer.  But  let 
us  examine  these  constitutional  claims  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  in  detail. 

Gentlemen  on  this  floor  have  placed  great 
stress  upon  the  claim  that,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  were 
authorized  by  the  law  of  nations,  were  uni¬ 


versal  in  the  colonies,  and  sanctioned  by  the 
mother  country.  I  have  already  shown  that 
the  law  of  nations  could  not  constitute 
property,  and  admitted  that  by  usage  persons 
were  held  as  slaves.  It  is  true,  I  have  also 
shown  that  this  usage  could  not  have  been 
lav/ful,  not  having  been  immemorial,  unless 
derived  from  and  availing  itself  of  the  im¬ 
memorial  usage  of  Africa ;  but  I  am  willing 
to  admit  for  the  present,  its  entire  lawful¬ 
ness.  And  what  follows  ?  This  usage  was 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nature  and  the  legit¬ 
imate  object  of  Government;  contrary  to 
the  municipal  laws  of  all  civilized  States ; 
was  grossly  tyrannical  in  its  character,  and 
destructive  of  every  social  and  material  in¬ 
terest  in  its  effects ;  and  yet  gentlemen 
gravely  claim  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave-ridden 
States  to  protect  the  Territories  from  this 
blighting  usage !  Mr.  Calhoun  was  in  the 
habit  of  basing  the  claim,  not  upon  any  fic¬ 
titious  “  constitutional  guaranties,”  of  which 
men  speak  so  flippantly,  but  upon  the  bold 
and  unfounded  assumption  that  the  Territo¬ 
ries  belonged  to  the  States  in  severalty ;  that 
the  Federal  Government  held  them  in  trust 
for  each  of  the  States,  and  must  govern 
them  with  reference  to  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  States.  Such  was  the  theory  of  co¬ 
lonial  rule.  Colonies  were  founded,  and,  as 
far  as  possible,  slave  usages  introduced,  not 
to  promote  the  permanent  well  being  of  the 
colonies,  but  with  all  possible  rapidity,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  the  home  country,  to  coin 
the  fresh  soil,  and  leave  its  future  to  retri¬ 
butive  sterility.  But  the  American  Revo¬ 
lution  overthrew  all  such  theories.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  its  doctrines,  Governments  are  insti¬ 
tuted  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  governed, 
and  not  the  interests  of  the  governors.  I 
admit,  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  that  the  power  to 
govern  the  Territories  is  a  trust — all  Gov- 
ernments  are  in  the  nature  of  trusts — but 
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for  whose  benefit  is  this  trust  to  be  executed  ? 
Clearly  for  that  of  the  cestui  que  trust,  and 
not  the  trustee,  or  even  the  founders  of  the 
trust.  The  Territories  are  the  cestui  que 

trust,  AND  WE  MUST  LOOK  TO  THEIR  RIGHTS 

AND  interests  alone.  The  fact  that  a  dif¬ 
ferent  rule  prevailed  under  colonial  subjec¬ 
tion  is  rather  a  beacon  than  a  precedent. 
The  claim,  then,  that  the  Territories  are  to 
be  governed  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  the  old  States,  and  not  the  good  of  the 
Territory,  is  based  upon  a  fiction;  is  colo¬ 
nial  in  its  analogy  ;  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Revolution ;  and  it  cannot  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  constitutional,  unless  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Constitution  are  explicit  to 
that  effect. 

It  is  claimed  that,  as  there  is  no  express 
power  given  by  the  Constitution  over  slavery, 
it  is  therefore  unconstitutional  to  exercise 
such  power.  And  is  there  any  express 
power  given  in  relation  to  crime  other  than 
Federal,  in  relation  to  rights  of  property, 
and  the  other  thousand  things  appertaining 
to  government  ?  The  powers  of  Congress  in 
relation  to  Territories  are  altogether  general 
in  their  character,  and  embrace  all  proper 
subjects  of  legislation.  I  care  not  whether 
it  be  derived  from  the  clause  giving  author¬ 
ity  to  ‘  ‘  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Territory ;”  or,  as  Mr. 
Calhoun  thought,  from  the  power  to  acquire 
territory,  necessarily  carrying  with  it  the 
power  to  govern ;  it  must  be  general.  There 
is  no  limit  to  it,  except  the  express  limita¬ 
tions  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  that  res¬ 
pect  is  entirely  unlike  the  Federal  authority 
over  States.  Instead  of  there  being  a  want 
of  power  in  Congress  to  prohibit  Slavery, 
because  not  expressly  given,  it  has  power  to 
do  nothing  else.  Congress,  within  its  juris¬ 
diction,  is  bound  to  carry  into  force  all  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  wrong-doers  from  violating  themi 


The  guaranteess  of  personal  liberty  and 
rights  of  property  are  inconsistent  with  sla- 
very,  and  should  be  enforced  ;  and  the  duty 
oi  Congress  to  make  express  enactments  on 
the  subject  depends  entirely  upon  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  their  violation.  Were  there  no  such 
thing  as  theft,  no  enactments  against  lar¬ 
ceny  would-be  necessary;  but  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  property,  as  well  as  the  unwritten 
powers  of  all  Governments  of  general  juris¬ 
diction,  demand  its  express  protection,  when 
and  where  necessary ;  and  so  of  individual 
liberty.  But,  even  if  there  were  no  such 
guarantees,  I  demand  of  those  who  require 
express  powers  for  the  protection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  the  power,  express  or  im¬ 
plied,  to  infringe  it.  Liberty  is  the  normal, 
and  slavery  a  forced  relation  ;  ‘  ‘  contrary  to 
natural  right,”  says  Justinian;  “a  mere 
municipal  regulation,”  says  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania.  And  I 
deny  the  power  in  the  Government,  unless 
clearly  granted,  to  protect  A  in  holding  B 
in  subjection,  to  adopt  the  unnatural  and 
merely  local  regulation. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  slaves  under  the 
Constitution,  are  property,  and  hence,  must 
be  protected  as  property.  That  is  begging 
the  question.  I  demand  the  proof  that, 
under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  within 
its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  there  can  be  prop¬ 
erty  in  man.  Is  it  found  in  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  declarations  of  its  framers,  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  admit  in  it  the  idea,  and 
in  their  care  not  to  do  it  ?  Is  it  found  in 
the  language  of  the  instrument,  were  slaves 
within  States  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to, 
where  they  are  described  as  persons,  and 
persons  only  ?  Is  it  found  in  the  provision, 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life;  lib¬ 
erty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law  ?.  Is  it  found  in  the  avowed  objects  of  the 
Constitution,  to  establish  justice,  to  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  &c.?  If  not,  where 
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is  it  found  ?  Gentlemen  who  make  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  claim  hold  the  affirmative.  Bring 
forward  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
which  reduce  man,  whether  white,  yellow, 
red,  or  black,  whether  Saxon,  Celt,  Moor, 
or  Mohawk,  to  the  condition  of  a  chattel. 

But,  says  one,  he  is  held  as  property  by 
the  laws  of  certain  States,  and  therefore,  by 
operation  of  the  Constitution,  he  must  be 
held  as  property  in  the  common  Territories. 
Indeed !  and  what  provision  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  operates  to  make  the  slave  laws  domi¬ 
nant,  and  to  extend  them,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others,  into  the  Federal  Territories?  Am 
I  answered,  that  the  Constitution  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  his  prop¬ 
erty  without  due  process  of  law,  and  hence 
cannot  be  deprived  of  slaves?  But  that, 
too,  begs  the  question;  for  where,  again  I 
ask,  is  the  authority  for  property  in  man  ? 
By  the  law  of  nature,  a  man  is  entitled  to 
property  in  his  own  labor  and  his  own  earn¬ 
ings,  and  has  the  right  to  control  both  the 
one  and  the  other ;  and  do  gentlemen  assume 
that  the  Constitution  gives  to  others  property 
in  this  labor  and  those  earnings?  But  per¬ 
haps  gentlemen  rely  upon  the  provision  for 
the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor.  This 
will  not  answer:  for  the  conclusion,  that 
this  clause  authorizes  property  in  man,  is 
not  only  a  naked  assumption,  but  is  ex¬ 
pressly  estopped  by  its  language ;  for  they 
are  ‘  ‘  persons and  only  when  they  escape 
from  one  State  to  another  State  shall  those 
persons  be  delivered  up  ;  and  then  the  whole 
force  of  the  provision  is  spent.  The  Con¬ 
vention  better  understood  the  force  of  lan¬ 
guage  than  do  the  propaganda;  for  the 
reason  there  given  for  changing  a  proposed 
phraseology  to  the  present  was,  “because 
the  former  was  thought  to  express  the  con¬ 
dition  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  (the  one 
adopted)  the  obligation  of  freemen  ” 


But,  says  another,  the  Constitution  is  a 
sort  of  “  law  of  nations”  between  the  States. 
It  does  not  decide  what  is  property,  but 
treats  as  property  whatever  any  State  so  re¬ 
gards.  This  may  be,  in  a  manner,  true, 
ichile  this  property  is  loitJiin  the  State’s  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction.  It  is  only  true,  how¬ 
ever,  because  the  Constitution,  like  the  law 
of  nations,  with  a  single  exception,  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises,  and,  so  to 
speak,  cannot  treat  it  at  all.  Suppose  poor 
wffiites  who  are  now  free,  as  seems  to  be 
contemplated  by  some  Southern  politicians, 
should  be  enslaved ;  the  case  would  not  be 
altered.  There  is  no  Federal  jurisdiction 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State,  and  they 
may  enslave  one  another,  or  murder  one 
another,  with  impunity,  so  far  as  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  concerned.  But  when 
these  citizens  come  into  Federal  jurisdiction, 
as  within  Federal  territory,  then  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ceases  to  be  to  them  as  a  “  law  of 
nations,”  but  becomes  municipal  law;  and 
they  are  alike  regarded  as  persons,  and  per¬ 
sons  entitled  to  all  its  personal  guarantees. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer ;  and  I  am  astonished 
at  the  effrontery,  and  almost  impunity,  with 
which  men  labor  to  debauch  the  national 
charter. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  have  shown  that  the  complaints  of  the 
propaganda  are  baseless  and  the  claims  on 
which  they  are  founded  legal  shams.  But 
it  is  not  a  question  of  sectional  interests  or 
conflicting  rights.  It  has  no  geography. 
It  is  a  struggle  of  systems,  a  struggle  of 
laws,  a  struggle  of  civilizations ;  and  our 
duty  in  that  struggle  becomes  a  naked  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  justice  and  obligation.  We 
cannot  avoid  responsibility  for  the  political 
Constitutions  of  Territories  previous  to  their 
organization  into  States.  Shall  we  give 
them  the  African  code,  with  as  much  of  the 
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common  law  as  can  endure  the  base  contact, 
or  the  common  law  republicanized,  and 
without  African  taint  ?  There  can  be  no 
neutrality.  We  must  discriminate,  and  we 

*y  ' 

cure  discriminating .  The  base  and  bloody 
Guinea  system  has  been  forced  upon  Kansas, 
and  everv  Federal  officer  is  active  in  its  im- 

•j 

position. 

In  the  midst  of  the  contest,  I  should  ash 
pardon  for  the  time  spent  in  answering  false 
complaints,  were  it  not  expedient  to  clear 
away  the  rubbish,  lest  some  weak  combatant 
should  stumble  in  the  fight.  But  their 
truth  is  really  not  in  issue.  We  must  not 
be  drawn  aside  by  them ;  they  are  intended 
for  future  application,  if  we  survive  the 
revolution  initiated  by  the  propaganda. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history  are  we 
called  on  to  legalize  the  acts  of  an  invading 
armed  force — a  force  which  seized  the  bal¬ 
lot-box,  filled,  it  with  foreign  ballots,  and 
inaugurated  a  Rump  to  give  laws  to  free¬ 
men.  The  acts  of  this  Rump  are  worthy 
their  paternity — fit  bantlings  of  the  inces¬ 
tuous  coition  of  the  spirit  of  border-ruffian 
Democracy  with  the  spirit  of  Gold- Coast 
barracoon  jurisprudence  !  The  slave  power 
pronounces  them  law,  and  President  and 
postmaster  meekly  echo  the  decree.  They 
are  being  enforced  as  law,  and  we  must 
rescue  the  victims,  and  damn  the  vile  in¬ 
ventors  ! 

In  planting  Slavery  in  the  colonies,  there 
was  no  parallel  to  this ;  and  yet,  how  deeply 
have  we  heard  Virginia  curse  Old  England 
for  her  selfishness  in  the  matter!  What 
deeper  curses  will  the  future  Kansas  heap 


upon  our  heads  for  complicity  in  her  debase¬ 
ment  !  And  what  is  the  motive  ?  To  per¬ 
petuate  servitude,  and  to  obtain  fresh  soil 
to  desolate !  Does  colonial  history  furnish 
a  match  for  such  cold  selfishness  ?  Hear 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  before  quoted : 

“There  is  not  a  slaveholder,  in  this  House  or 
out  of  it,  bur,  who  knows  perfectly  well  that, 
whenever  Slavery  is  confined  within  certain  speci¬ 
fied  limits,  its  future  existence  is  doomed;  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  as  to  its  final  destruction. 
You  may  take  any  single  slaveholding  county  in 
the  Southern  States,  in  which  the  great  staples  of 
cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and 
confine  the  present  slave  population  withiu  the 
limits  of  that  county.  Such  is  the  rapid  natural 
increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of 
the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  those  crops,  (which 
add  so  much  to  the  commercial  wealth  of  the 
country,)  that  in  a  few  years  it  would  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  support  them  within  the  limits  of  such 
county.  Both  master  and  slave  would  be  starved 
out ;  and  what  would  be  the  practical  effect  in  any 
one  county,  the  same  result  would  happen  to  all 
the  slaveholding  States.  Slavery  cannot  be  con¬ 
fined  within  certain  specified  limits,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  destruction  of  both  master  and  slave, 
It  requires  fresh  lands,  plenty  of  wood  and  water, 
not  only  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the 
slave,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.” 

We  only  need  to  look  across  the  river, 
and  all  around  us,  to  see  that  this  exhaustion 
is  not  alone  from  cotton  and  sugar  culture 
It  follows  your  system ;  and  when  you  have 
desolated  Kansas  and  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico  and  Utah — what  then?  Will  you 
come  upon  us  and  demand  our  home-farms, 
enriched  with  willing  sweat,  to  subject 
them  to  your  exhausting  process  ?  The  end 
must  come ;  and  the  only  question  is, 
whether  it  shall  be  before  or  after  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  ruined.  Our  country’s  salvation 
is  in  our  hands,  and  Cursed  be  the  slave,  or 
coward,  or  traitor,  who  shall  betray  the  sa¬ 
cred  trust  I 
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HON.  J.  A,  BINGHAM, 

OF  OHIO, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES, 

March  6,  1856, 

On  the  Resolution  reported  by  the  Committee  of  Elections  in  the 
Contested  Election  Case  from  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 


Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Boyce,]  that 
m  the  investigation  of  this  question  we  should  have 
regard  to  the  law  of  the  land;  that  we  should  ask 
nothing,  and  that  we  should  take  nothing,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  law.  I  am  impressed  with  tho  propriety 
of  that  remark ;  and,  sir,  it  is  because  I  would  have 
the  law  vindicated — it  is  because  I  would  go  «s  far 
as  he  that  goes  furthest  in  the  supDort  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  that  I  ask  the 
House  to  confer  upon  the  committee  the  power  to 
send  for  persons  and  papers.  The  committee,  in 
making  this  request  of  the  House,  only  ask  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  show  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
great  questions  arising  out  of  the  Kansas  elections, 
which  agitate  the  public  mind.  The  truth  can  wrong 
no  man.  The  interests  of  the  nation,  the  supremacy 
of  the  laws,  which  have  been  violated  in  the  elec¬ 
tions  in  Kansas,  demand  that  the  truth  should  be 
known  in  this  case ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I 
ask  to  have  this  power  conferred  upon  the  commit¬ 
tee. 

I  do  not  understand  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  as^  questioning  the  power  of  the  House  to 
give  authority  to  tho  committee  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance  Oi  witnesses  before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating  these  questions.  It  is  a  power  that  has 
never  been  questioned,  and  one  that  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  before.  It  is  not  claimed  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  of  the  committee,  as  I  understand  it,  that 
the  power  is  not  within  the  discretion  of  the  House, 
lhe  only  question,  then,  is,  whether  a  case  has  been 
made  out,  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  House,  would 
authorize  this  investigation,  and  whether  that  is  the 
best  mode  of  conducting  that  investigation  ?  That 
is  all  there  is  of  it.  That  is  the  length  and  breadth 
ox  the  entire  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  apparent,  that  one  or  the 
other  of  the  Delegates  here  claiming  a  seat  as  the 
representative  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  is  here  in 
violation  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory.  That 
fact,  I  take  it,  is  apparent  and  self-evident.  Tho 
most  credulous  man  in  this  Hall  cannot  believe  that 
a  free  and  intelligent  people,  knowing  their  own 
rights,  and  daring  to  maintain  and  vindicate  them, 
would  so  tar  forget  themselves,  and  so  far  forget  the 
laws  under  which  alone  they  are  secure  in  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  persons  and  property,  as  to  violate 
them  so  grossly  and  flagrantly  as  to- hold  two  elec¬ 
tions  for  Congressional  Delegates  in  the  same  year, 
and  m  the  same  month,  when  by  the  laws  of  the 
I  erritory  they  should  hold  but  one.  The  most  sim¬ 


ple  and  the  most  credulous  will  not  believe  that  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  knowing  that,  by 
the  organic  law  of  the  Territory,  they  have  the  right 
to  elect  but  a  single  Delegate  to  Congress,  have? in 
violation  of  the  express  letter  of  that  law,  undertaken 
to  elect  two  Delegates  in  the  same  year ,  and  to  the 
same  Congress.  No  man  will  dispute  the  fact,  that 
two  distinct  elections  for  a  Congressional  Delegate 
were  held  during  the  last  year  within  that  Territory  • 
nor  will  any  one  be  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  fur¬ 
ther  iact,  that  at  each  of  those  elections  a  vote  equal 
in  number  to  the  entire  lega,l  vote  of  that  Territory 
was  cast.  The  sitting  Delegate  comes  here,  claiming 

a  ,T°rMof  SOme  twenty-Dine  hundred.  He  who  is 
called  the  contestant,  but  who  is  not  a  contestant  at 
a  .  other  claimant  of  a  seat — comes  here  sus¬ 
tained  by  some  twenty- eight  or  twenty-nine  hundred 
votes.  It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  a  greater  legal 
vote  than  that  did  not  exist  within  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  on  either  of  the  days  on  which  these  elections 
were  held,  to  wit:  the  1st  and  the  9th  of  last  October. 
And  is  any  man  to  be  told  that  the  people  of  that 
Territory  assembled  on  the  first  day  of  last  October, 
and  cast  all  the  votes  within  their  control  for  the  sit- 
tmg  Delegate,  and  then  went  through  the  farce,  onlv 

A  •  ys  ^te^rai^s>  °I  meeting  again,  and  casting 
all  their  votes  xor  his  opponent?  No  man,  sir,  can 
be  made  to  believe  that. 

It  strikes  me,  on  this  view  of  the  case,  that  it  must 
be  seen  and  felt  that,  in  one  or  other  of  these  elec¬ 
tions,  the  organic  Jaw  of  the  Territory  was  wantonly, 
trampled  on  and  disregarded.  It  must  also  be  appa¬ 
rent  that,  at  one  or  other  of  these  elections,  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  superintended  and  votes  cast  by  a  different 
people  altogether  from  that  which  superintended  and 
cast  the  votes  at  the  other  election.  It  concerns  all 
the  people  of  this  land  to  know  the  truth  of  this  •  to 
know  whether  the  organic  law  for  the  government  of 
that  Territory  has  been  defied,  set  at  naught,  and 
overturned,  by  armed  invasion.  Have  the  people  of 
Kansas  chosen  the  sitting  Delegate,  or  have  they 
been  conquered  by  an  invading  army  ?  Is  the  sitting 
Delegate  here  without  the  consent  of  the  people 
in  violation  of  law,  and  by  the  act  of  lawless  inva- 

?f  £  hAhnr!5)y  *h,e  decision  of  the  sword,  and 
not  of  the  ballot.  These,  sir,  are  the  questions 
which  we  seek  to  have  investigated— and  these  are 
the  questions  which  arise  upon  the  facts  stated  in 
the  majonty  report,  and  to  investigate  which  the 
committee  ask  authority  of  the  House  to  send  for 
persons  and  papers.  If  no  “ probable  case  ”  demand¬ 
ing  inquiry  has  been  made  out  in  the  report  of  the 
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committee,  then  I  admit  that  the  power  asked  for 
ought  not  to  bo  conferred.  The  minority  admit 
that,  if  the  case  made  by  the  committee  as  to  the  il¬ 
legality  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  House,  there  is  a  necessity  for  an 
investigation,  but  object  to  the  mode  proposed  by  the 
majority  for  taking  the  proof. 

1  now  proceed  to  inquire  whether  or  not  a  probable 
case  for  inquiry  in  the  matter  of  these  elections  has 
been  made  out  by  the  fa.cts  reported  by  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  of  Elections.  The  organic  act  of 
the  Territory  prescribes  the  manner  in  which  the 
Territorial  Delegate  shall  be  chosen.  It  provides 
that  a  Delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  elected,  to  serve-  for  the 
term  of  two  years  ;  and  that,  after  the  first  election, 
he  shall  be  chosen  by  the  qualified  electors,  in  the 
mode  prescribed  by  law.  It  is  known  that  neither  of 
these  elections  held  in  October  last  was  the  first  elec¬ 
tion  within  the  Territory.  Therefore,  the  people  had 
the  right  by  the  organic  act  to  prescribe,  through  a 
Legislature  chosen  by  themselves,  the  times,  places, 
and  manner,  of  the  Delegate  election  which  was  held 
on  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1855.  They  had  this 
right,  sir,  for  it  is  given  to  them  by  the  express  terms 
of  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory ;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  have  the  right  through  us  to  inquire 
whether  this  provision  of  their  own  law  for  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  that  Territory  and  the  conduct  of  elections 
therein  was  violated  and  thwarted  by  invaders  in  the 
conduct  of  that  election.  This  is  charged  to  have 
been  done  in  the  memorial  sent  to  the  committee  by 
this  House.  Will  gentlemen  undertake  to  stifle  this 
inquiry?  I  do  not  think  there  is  here  any  man  so 
bold  as  to  deny  that  the  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  this  body.  Are  we  to  bo  told  that, 
though  the  fact  be  as  charged,  though  the  time,  pla¬ 
ces,  and  manner  of  holding  the  election  of  the  first 
Monday  of  October  was  not  prescribed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  Kansas,  but  by  a  revolutionary 
assembly  chosen  by  non-residents  of  the  Territory, 
we  cannot  inquire  into  the  matter?  Are  we  to  be 
told  that  the  printed  journals  and  acts  of  an  assem¬ 
bly  of  usurpers,  convened  within  the  Territory  at 
a  place  unknown  to  the  organic  act,  estops  us,  and 
the  nation  through  us,  from  inquiring  whether  that 
body  was  the  duly  and  legally  chosen  Legislative 
Assembly  of  Kansas?  Be  it  remembered,  that  no 
Legislative  Assembly  could  be  chosen  in  Kansas,  and 
invested  with  legislative  power,  but  by  the  actual 
residents  and  citizens  of  that  Territory,  and  only  by 
them  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  organic  act. 

What  are  the  provisions  of  this  act  for  the  election 
of  a  Legislative  Assembly  for  Kansas?  It  is  provi¬ 
ded  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  consist  of  a 
Council  aud  a  House  of  Representatives,  each  mom- 
•  her  of  which  “  shall  reside  in  and  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  district,  or  county  or  counties,”  from  which  he  is 
chosen,  and  that  the  first  election  for  which  Assem¬ 
bly  “  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and  places,”  and  be 
conducted  “in  such  manner ,  both  as  to  the  persons 
who  shall  superintend  such  election,  and  the  returns 
thereof,  as  tne  Governor  shall  appoint  and  direct.” 
'There  was  but  one  Assembly  claiming  to  be  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas  which  sat  anterior 
to  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1855.  It  was  that 
body  if  any,  that  pj  escribed  the  time,  place,  and 
manner,  of  the  election  for  Delegate  to  this  Congress. 
But  did  that  body  do  this?  And,  if  so,  was  it  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas  ?  W aiving,  for  the 
present  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  body — 
assuming,  for  the  time,  that  it  was  duly  chosen — I 
say  that  it  did  not  provide,  as  required  by  the  organ¬ 
ic  law,  for  the  election  under  which  the  sitting  Dele¬ 
gate  claims  his  seat.  I  notice  this  fact  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  (though  it  would  be  more  appropriate  in  the 
final  hearing  of  the  case,)  because  we  have  been  told 
that  we  are  concluded  by  the  acts  of  the  Legislature, 


and  cannot  go  behind  them.  I  ask,  are  we  concluded 
ay  Territorial  enactments,  which  on  their  very  face 
violate  the  organic  law,  and  are  therefore  void? 
An  illegal  act  is  nothing.  It  evidences  nothing.  It 
estops  nobody ;  it  controls  nobody  ;  and  it  sanctions 
no  act. 

Let  us  see  now  whether  this  legislation,  which  we 
are  told  estops  us,  is  in  violation  of  the  organic  law 
of  the  Teriitory,  and  void.  It  is  provided  in  that 
;.aw,  that  “the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory 
shall  extend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation, 
consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  provisions  of  this  act.”  It  further  provides, 
that  at  the  first  election  every  free  white  male  in¬ 
habitant  over  twenty- one  years  of  age.  and  actually 
a  resident  of  the  Territory,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote 
and  hold  office,  but  that  at  every  subsequent  election 
the  qualifications  of  electors,  as  well  as  those  holding 
office,  shall  be  prescribed  by  law:  provided,  however, 
says  the  act,  “that  the  right  of  suffrage  and  of  hold¬ 
ing  office  shall  be  exercised  only  by  citizens  of  tho 
United  States,  and  those  who  have  declared  on  oath 
their  intention  to  become  such,  and  shall  have  taken 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United. 
States  and  the  provisions  of  said  Ivansas-Nebraska 
act,  and  who  are  actual  residents  of  the  Territory.” 

These,  sir,  are  limitai  ions  imposed  by  the  organic 
act  upon  the  Territorial  legislation  of  Kansas  Let 
us  see  whether  the  enactments  of  this  self- constitu¬ 
ted  legislative  body  violate  these  provisions  of  the 
organic  act.  If  they  do,  I  .would  like  to  know  by 
what  process  of  reasoning  gentlemen  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  anybody  is  estopped  by  them.  The 
election  enactment  of  this  Legislative  Assembly, 
which  we  are  told  has  the  authority  of  law,  and  that 
it  concludes  us,  in  my  judgment  is  a  'wanton  smA  fla¬ 
grant  abuse  of  the  powers  intended  to  be  conferred 
by  the  organic  act,  and  also  a  gross  violation  of  that 
act.  I  refer,  Mr  Speaker,  to  the  election  law  un¬ 
der  which  the  sitting  Delegate  was  chosen.  It  will 
be  found  on  page-  330  of  this  volume  before  me,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be^  the  Statutes  of  the  Legislature  of  Kan¬ 
sas, 

Section  first  provides  that,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October,  "1855;  there  shall  be  an  election  in  that  Ter¬ 
ritory  for  a  Delegate  to  Congress.  Section  four  pro¬ 
vides  that  in  case  there  be  a  court-house  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  counties  of  the  Territory,  the  election  shall  be 
held  there  ;  but  that,  in  case  there  be  no  court-house, 
the  county  commissioners  shall  fix  the  'place,  of  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  case  the  commissioners  shall  rail  to  fix 
the  place  for  the  election  in  any  county  twenty  days 
before  any  election,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff 
of  such  county  to  designate  the  place  of  holding  the 
election  ;  and  it  further  provides  that  the  county 
commissioners  may  establish  such  additional  elect¬ 
ive  precincts  as  may  seem  to  them  proper,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  precinct  in  any  one  municipal  town¬ 
ship.  This  Legislative  Assembly,  it  will  thus  he 
seen,  delegates,  in  certain  cases,  the  power  of  fixing 
the  places  of  election  (which,  by  the  organic  act,  was 
conferred  exclusively  upon  the  Legisla-tive  Assembly 
of  Kansas)  to  the  county  commissioners  first,  and 
then,  if  the  commissioners  do  not  exercise  the  power, 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties.  I  submit  to 
the  House  whether  a  delegated  authority  of  this 
kind  can  be  thus  transferred  and  exercised  through 
irresponsible  agents.  If  this  Assembly  in  Kansas, 
which  we  are  told  is  the  valid,  legally -constituted 
“  Legislative  Assembly  ”  of  the  Territory,  could 
transfer  to  the  county  commissioners,  and  after 
them  to  the  county  sheriffs,  the  power  of  fixing  the 
places  of  election,  which  this  organic  act  conferred 
exclusively  upon  them,  could  they  not,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  transfer  to  the  sheriffs  and  county  commission¬ 
ers  the  power  of  also  fixing  the  time  and  manner  of 
elections?  Is  there  any  man  who  is  willing  to  stulti¬ 
fy  himself  bv  spying  that  it  would  he  within  the 
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power  of  the  Legislature  to  do  this  ?  Why,  sir,  the 
organic  act  does  not  contemplate  that  any  legisla¬ 
tive  powen;  over  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  elec 
tions  in  that  Territory,  .shall  vest  in  the  county 
sheriffs  or  county  commissioners.  On  the  contrary, 
I  read  in  the  organic  act  this  strange  language,. 
“  that  the  legislative  power  and  authority  of  that 
Territorj  shall  be  vested  in  a  Governor  and  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly ,”  and  tha  t  “  the  places ,  as  well  as  the 
time  and  manner  of  election,  shall  be  prescribed  by 
law.” 

The  place  of  the  election  of  the  first  Monday  of 
October  last  was  not  “  prescribed  by  law,”  as  requir 
ed  j  but  that  power,  as  I  said  before,  was,  upon  cer¬ 
tain  'dery  probable  contingencies,  strangely  delegated 
to  the  county  sheriffs  and  cou«ty  commissioners.  Is 
not  that  an  unusual  sort  of  legislation  ?  By  this 
enactment,  the  people  were  advised  that  in  what¬ 
ever  county  there  is  a  court-house  the  election  shall 
be  held  there ;  but  if  there  is  no  court-house,  then 
the  election  shall  be  held  at  such  place  as  the  coun¬ 
ty  commissioners  or  sheriffs  may  prescribe:  provi¬ 
ded,  however,  that  the  county  commissioners  may' 
establish  an  election  precinct  in  every  municipal 
township,  and,  it  is  supposed ,  a  plo.ee. for  the  election 
therein.  Sir,  this  election  law,  as  it  is  called,  passed 
by  this  body  of  usurpers,  assuming  to  be  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  Kansas,  violates  the  organic  act 
of  that  Territory  in  another  very  important  particu¬ 
lar  The  eleventh  section  of  the  Kansas  election  act 
provides  for  the  qualification  of  electors,  and  de¬ 
clares,  among  other  things,  that  “  every  free  male 
Indian,  who  is  made  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  who  is  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  who  shall  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  county  and 
Territory,  who  shall  have  paid  a  Territorial  tax. 
shad  be  a  qualified  elector.”  The  “  otherwise,”  used 
in  this  statute,  is  supplied  by  the  succeeding  clause 
of  the  same  enactment ;  which  clause  is  in  these 
words:  “And  all  Indians  who  are  inhabitants  of 
this  Territory,  and  who  have  adopted  the  customs  of 
the  white  man,  and  who  are  liable  to  pay  taxes,  shall 
be  deemed  citizens.” 

It  is  understood,  I  believe,  that  all  the  Indian 
tribes  in  that  .Territory  are  not  made  citizens  by 
treaty.  It  is  understood,  and  so  expressed  in  the 
thirty-seventh  section  of  the  organic  act,  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  entered  into 
sundry  treaties  with  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  re¬ 
siding  in  that  Territory.  A  treaty,  I  believe,  is  a 
contract  entered  into  between  sovereign  Powers. 
I  believe  the  several  treaties  contemplated  by  the 
organic  act  were  made  by  and  between  a  sovereign 
Power,  known  as  the  people  ot  the  United  States,  on 
the  ohe  side,  and  other  several  sovereign  Powers, 
known  as  the  “Indian  tribes”  in  that  Territory, 
upon  the  other  side. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  desire  to  inquire  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  if  he  asserted  that  no  treaties  had 
been  made  with  the  Indians  inhabiting  the  Territory 
of  Kansas,  by  which  they  were  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  say  that  the  organic  statute  it¬ 
self  implies  that  there  is  no  treaty  making  all  the  In¬ 
dians  within  that  Territory  citizens. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  desire  to  inform  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  treaty  by  which  certain  Indians  resi¬ 
ding  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  are  made  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  beg  leave  to  ask  the  gentleman 
whether  that  treaty  makes  all  the  Indian  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  that  Territory  citizens. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  assert  that  only  in  reference  to 
one  tribe. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  That  does  not  help  this  Kansas 
statute,  because  this  statute,  irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  largo  numbers  of  these  Indians  are  not  citizens, 
but  aliens,  provides  that  “  all  Indians  who  are  in¬ 


habitants  of  the  Territory,  and  who  may  have  adopt¬ 
ed  the  customs  of  the  white  man.  and  are  liable  to 
pay  taxes,  shall  he  deemed  citizens .”  Now,  sir.  whero 
was  the  necessitv  of  this  provision,  if  all  the  Indians 
inhabiting  that  Territory  bad  been  made  citizens  by 
treaty,  and  were,  in  fact,  already  citizens  of  the 
United  States?  And  if  they  were  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  whence  did  this  Assembly  derive  the 
power  to  make  them  citizens,  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
press  prohibition  of  the  organic  act — they  neither 
having  declared  their  intentions  nor  taken  the  oath, 
as  requ'red  by  the  act  ? 

This  organic  act  provides,  that  the  “  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  voters  and  of  office  shall  be  such  as  shall  bo 
prescribed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  provided 
the  right  of  suffrage  shall  he  exercised  only  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who''shall  have 
declared  on  oath-  their  intention  to  become  such, 
and  who  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  “ and  also  the 
Kansas- Nebraska  act .”  I  take  it,  sir,  that  all  these 
Indian  tribes,  with  whom  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  treated,  are  not  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  I  never  before  heard  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  entered  into  treaty  stipulations  with  its 
own  citizens,  except  in  this  remarkable  case  of  these 
Kansas  people.  I  understand  that  the  present  act¬ 
ing  Governor  of  Kansas  has  recently  entered  into  a 
treaty,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the  people  of 
that  Territory,  known  as  the  Lawreoce  Treaty  !  It 
is  the  only  treaty  that  I  know  of,  which  has  been 
negotiated  within  the  memory  of  man,  where  there 
was  but  one  sovereign  party  assenting  to  it.  In  the 
,case  of  this  Lawrence  treaty,  I  believe  the  only  sov¬ 
ereignty  known  as  a  party  to  it  was  the  people  of 
this  Territory.  What  right  the  Governor  had  to 
stipulate  by  treaty  with  them,  I  leave  to  him  and 
his  friends  to  find  out  at  their  leisure. 

But,  sir,  I  stop  not  further  to  inquire  into  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  provisions  of  this  election  enactment.  It 
is  enougi  to  know  that  it  confers  on  courts  and 
sheriffs  the  power  to  legislate  over  the  people,  and 
on  Indians  the  right  cf  suffrage,  in  violation  of  the 
organic  law.  But,  sir,  we  are  referred  to  all  the 
legislation  of  this  famous  body,  as  evidencing  the 
fact  that  a  legally  constituted  Legislative  Assembly 
was  there  convened.  We  are  told  that  by  all  this 
legislation  the  petitioner  here  is  estopped  from  in¬ 
quiring  as  to  its  legality;  and  that  is  only  a  modest 
way  of  telling  us  that  this  House  is  in  like  manner 
estopped  by  it  from  inquiring  into  the  legality  of  this 
Assembly,  because  it  is  conceded  that,  if  this  ques¬ 
tion  be  cognizable  by,  the  House  at  all,  it  is  so  on 
the  memorial  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  that  the  House  may  of  its  own  motion  raise 
the  question.  We  are  told,  as  already  stated,  that 
all  the  legislation  of  this  Territorial  Assembly  works 
estoppel.  And  such  legislation  !  Has  the  world  seen 
anything  like  it  since  Draco  wrote  his  laws  in  blood  ? 
Consider  it,  and  then  tell  me  whether  there  are  not 
upon  its  face  “  proofs  as  strong  as  Holy  Writ,”  that 
it  never  emanated  from  a  Legislature  chosen  by  free¬ 
men  to  represent  freemen — that  such  atrocious  legis¬ 
lation  never  was  enacted  by  the  more  servants  of  a 
free  people  for  the  government  of  their  masters,  by 
creatures  for  the  coi  trol  of  their  creator. 

I  find  on  page  715,  716,  and  717,  of  this  volume  of 
Kansas  laws,  passed  by  this  Territorial  Assembly,  an 
enactment,  by  the  fourth  section  of  which  it  is  made 
a  felony,  punishable  with  death,  for  any  person  to 
carry  away  out  of  that  Territory  any  slave  belonging 
to  another,  with  intent  to  effect  the  freedom  of  such 
slave ; 

And  by  the  fifth  section  of  which  it  is  made  a  fel¬ 
ony,  punishable  with  death ,  to  aid  in  persuading  to 
send  any  slave  belonging  to  another  out  of  said  Ter¬ 
ritory,  to  effect  his  freedom  ; 

That  by  the  seventh  section  it  is  felony,  punisha- 
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bio  with  five  years  imprisonment,  for  any  person  to 
aid  a  slave  in  escaping  from  the  service  of  his  mas¬ 
ter,  or  to  aid  or  harbor  any  slave  who  has  escaped 
from  his  master; 

That  by  the  eleventh  section  thereof  it  is  made  a 
felony ,  punishable  by  five  years  imprisonment,  to 
print,  or  circulate,  or  publish,  or  aid  in  printing,  cir¬ 
culating,  or  publishing,  within  said  Territory,  any 
book,  paper  pamphlet,  magazine,  handbill,  or  circu¬ 
lar,  containing  any  sentiment  calculated  to  induce 
slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their  masters  ; 

That,  by  the  twelfth  section  thereof,  if  is  a  felony, 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  two  years,  for  any 
free  person,  by  speaking  or  writing,  to  assert  that 
persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  said  Ter¬ 
ritories,  or  to  circulate  there  any  book  containing 
any  denial  of  the  right  of  any  person  to  hold  slaves 
in  said  Territory. 

These,  sir,  are  provisions  of  the  legislative  enact 
ments  of  this  Kansas  Asssembly,  to  which  gentle¬ 
men  point  as  the  evidence  that  the  body  which  en¬ 
acted  them  was  the  legal  and  duly  constituted:  Legis¬ 
lature  of  Kansas. 

We  are  to*d  more  than  that — for,  if  I  understood 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
[Mr.  Boyce]  aright,  he  argues  that  we  are  to  abide 
by  that  legislation.  We  are  to  recognise  these  laws 
as  obligatory,  and  to  bow  to  their  supremacy — that 
to  do  less  were  treason.  I,  sir,  repel  the  suggestion; 
I,  for  one,  claim  the  right,  as  an  independent  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  free  and  independent  constituency,  to 
question  the  validity  of  that  legislation.  I  claim  the 
right  to  inquire  into  it,  and  to  know  whence  it  ema¬ 
nated,  and  by  whom  it  was  enacted  But,  sir,  it' 
makes  no  difference  to  me  who  enacted  these  infa¬ 
mous  statutes,  or  who  chose  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  which  so  assumed  to  legislate.  I  insist  upon  it 
that  it  is  as  plain  as  any  fact  in  nature,  that  this 
legislation  is  void,  by  whomsoever  enacted.  And 
why?  Simply  because  it  contravenes  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  Constitution,  by  the 
express  terms  of  the  organic  act,  restricts  the  legisla¬ 
tive  power  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas  to 
such  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  as  are  consistent 
with  the  Constitution.  I  believe  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
stitutional  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  speech  within 
the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such 
restriction  is  not  a  rightful  subject  of  legislation. 

We  have  seen  that  this  act  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  makes  it  a  felony  for  a  free  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  maintain  that  persons  have  not  a 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  that  Territory.  I  deny,  sir, 
that  the  Territory  has  the  power  conferred  upon  it 
by  its  organic  law  to  make  such  an  enactment.  I 
insist  upon  it  that  it  is  restrained  by  the  very  words 
of  the  statute  from  doing  it ;  and  that  any  Ter¬ 
ritorial  enactment  which  makes  it  a  felony  for  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  within  the  territory  of 
the  United  Stares,  “  to  know,  to  argue,  and  to  niter 
freely,  according  to  conscience,”  is  absolutely  void, 
because  it  is  not  consistent  with  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  which  declares  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  pass  any  law  abridg¬ 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  press.  It  has 
conferred  the  power  of  legislation  on  that  Territory ; 
but  at  the  same  time  of  conferring  that  power,  it 
said,  in  terms  plain  and  clear  to  the  comprehension 
of  any  man,  that  such  legislation  should  only  ex 
tend  to  such  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  as  were  > 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  Congress  has  the  ' 
power  to  restrain  and  prevent  any  such  legislation.  < 
By  permitting  it  to  stand,  Congress  approves  it,  and, 
in  fact,  enacts  it.  Wha,-t  Congress  does  by  another, 
it  does  itself,  in  effect. 

Ay,  sir,  Congress  is  to  abide  by  this  statute,  which  i 
makes  it  felony  for  a  citizien  to  utter  or  publish  in 
that  Territory  “  any  sentiment  calculated  to  induce  ■ 
slave?  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their  masters.”  . 


i  Hence  it  would  be  felony  there  to  utter  the  strong 
words  cf  Algernon  Sidney,  “  Resistance  to  tyrants  is 
■  obedience  to  God ;  ”  a  felony  to  say,  with  Jefferson, 
“  I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  my  God  eternal 
hostility  to  tyranny  in  every  form,  over  the  mind 
and  body  of  man ;  ”  a  felony  to  utter  there,  in  the 
hearing  of  a.  slave,  upon  American  soil,  beneath  the 
American  flag,  the  words  of  flame  which  shook  the 
stormy  soul  of  Henry,  “  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death  ;  ”  a  felony  to  read  in  the  hearing  of  one  of 
those  fctteri  d  bondmen  the  words  of  the  Declara 
tion,  “All  men  are  born  free  and  equal,  and  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  the  inalienable  rights  of  life 
and  liberty ;  ”  a  felony  to  utter  there  those  pther 
words,  blazing  in  letters  of  living  light  on  the  great 
written  charter  of  our  National  Government.  “  We, 
tiae  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  establish 
justice,”  the  attribute  of  God,  and  “  to  secure  liber¬ 
ty,”  the  imperishable  right  of  man,  do  “  ordain  this 
Constitution  ;  ”  a  felony  to  harbor  a  slave  escaping 
from  his  thraldom  ;  a  felony  to  aid  freedom  in  its 
flight;  a  felony  to  shelter  the  houseless,  to  clothe 
the  naked,  to  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  help  him  that 
is  ready  to  perish ;  a  felony  to  give  to  the  famishing 
a  cup  of  water  in  the  name  of  our  Master.  Oh,  sir, 
before  you  hold  this  enactment  binding  upon  an 
American  Congress,  tear  down  that  banner  of  Free¬ 
dom  which  floats  above  us,  for  stirring  reminiscences 
linger  in  its  folds,  and  the  stars  upon  its  field  of 
azure  have  gleamed  above  the  field  of  “  poised 
battle,”  where  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  led  the 
charge,  and  where  American  virtue  and  American 
valor  maintained  the  unequal  conflict  against  the 
mighty  power  of  British  tyranny  and  oppression. 
Before  you  hold  this  enactment  to  he  law,  burn  our 
immortal  Declaration  and  our  free- written  Constitu¬ 
tion,  fetter  our  free  press,  and  finally  penetrate  the 
human  soul,  and  put  out  the  light  of  that  under¬ 
standing  which  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath 
kindled.  This  would  be  a  fit  preparation  for  the 
inauguration  of  such  legislation. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  likely  to  receive  these  enact¬ 
ments  as  law.  It  is  too  late  to  make  it  felony  to 
utter  the  self-evident  truth  that  life  and  liberty  be¬ 
long  of  right  to  every  man,  by  virtue  of  the  same 
creative  energy  which  breathed  into  him  the  breath 
of  life,  and  he  became  a  living  soul. 

Americans  will  not  do  this  wickedness,  nor  permit 
others  to  do  it.  The  People  of  the  United  States  will 
not  allow  any  such  villany  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  law  upon  their  territory ;  they  will  not  be  estopped 
by  such  legislation  from  uttering  thoughts  and 
“sentiments”  calculated  to  effect  and  secure  tbe 
freedom  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  enslaved 
sn  the  Territory  of  Kansas  by  this  atrocious  assump¬ 
tion  of  power,  and  this  fi ? grant  violation  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  organic  act  which  constitute  the 
supreme  law  of  that  Territory.  Our  organic  act  has 
provided  that  the  legislative  power  of  Kansas  shall  be 
restricted  to  such  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  as 
are  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act.  This 
pretended  legislation  of  Kansas  violates  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  this— that  it  abridges  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  and  deprives  persons  of  liberty 
without  due  process  of  law.  or  any  process  but  thas 
of  brute  force,  while  the  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  make  no  law  abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  the  press;  and  it  expressly  prescribes 
that  “  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  p  opertyq  without  due  process  of  law.” 

Which  shall  stand — the  Constitution,  which  guar¬ 
anties  to  each  man  personal  liberty,  and  to  collect¬ 
ive  man  empire,  or  these  atrocious  statutes,  which 
inaugurate  the  worst  despotism  the  world  ever  saw? 
There  can  be  but  one  response ;  let  no  man  here, 
upon  the  hearthstone  of  the  nation,  talk  about  the 
American  Congress  being  bound  to  a  respectful  obc- 
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i  dience  to  any  Territorial  enactment  -which  violates 
so  palpably  the  Constitution.  Such  legislation,  sir. 
is  proof  stronger  than  a  thousand  witnesses,  that 
they  who  enacted  it  were  not  the  representatives  and 
■  servants  of  the  free  people  whom  by  their  laws  they 
i  insult,  and  seek  to  enslave. 

There  is  a  still  further  objection  to  this  legislation, 
assuming  this  Territorial  Assembly  to  have  been  le 
gaily  chosen — and  that  is.  the  place  at  which  they 
legislated. 

The  organic  set  prescribes  the  place  where  the 
Legislature  shall  temporarily  legislate,  and  that  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Legislature  shall  be  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Governor  shall  direct.  It  fixes  the 
temporary  seat  of  Government  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
The  act  of  March  3,  1855,  by  its  terms  implies  that 

I  the  Legislature  may  fix  the  permanent  seat  of  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The  Governor  convened  the  Legislature  at  Paw¬ 
nee.  This  was  its  first  meeting  ;  and  the  Legislature, 
while  at  Pawnee,  passed  an  act  fixing  the  temporary 
seat  of  Government  at  Shawnee  School.  The  election 
statute  was  passed  at  Shawnee,  the  temporary  seat 
of  Government  fixed  by  the  Legislature.  Congress 
having  fixed  the  temporal  y  seat  of  legislation  at  Fort 
Leavenworth,  it  seems  to  me  plain  that  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  could  not  fix  it  temporarily  elsewhere,  nor  could 
they  legislate  elsewhere,  except  at  the  permanent 
seat  of  Government.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
this  point  further,  because  I  consider  it  clear 

But  I  say,  that  this  pretended  Legislative  Assem 
bly  not  only  violated  the  organic  act  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  in  these  enactments,  but  that  it  was  not 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas;  that  it  usurped 

I  the  powers  of  legislation,  was  a  revolutionary  body, 
chosen  by  the  invaders  and  conquerors  of  Kansas, 
against  the  will  of  the  people.  The  memorial  charges 
this — the  statement  of  Governor  Beeder  reiterates  it ; 
and,  although  the  statement  of  the  sitting  Delegate 
;  puts  this  fact  in  issue,  the  minority  report  impliedly 
admits  it,  but  asserts  that  this  House  cannot  inquire 
into  it.  The  minority  report  avers  Governor  Keeder 
to  be  estopped  by  his  acts,  and  denies  that  any  one 
but  a  candidate  at  the  same  election,  who  husprima 
facie  a  claim  to  a  seat,  may  contest ;  but  the  minor¬ 
ity  admit,  that  on  a  question  of  constitutional  quali¬ 
fication  of  its  members  the  House  may,  on  the  me¬ 
morial  of  anybody,  or  of  its  own  motion,  inquire  into 
it.  It  asserts  that  this  House  cannot  inquire  into 
the  question  of  the  illegality  of  the  election  of  the 
30th  of  March  last,  because  every  legislative  body 
judges  as  to  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members, 
and  exercises  therein  judicial  powers,  and  is  a  court 
whose  judgment  is  final.  This  position  I  controvert 
The  House  has,  by  th©  Constitution,  the  power  to 
judge  “  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifications 
of  its  members  ” 

But  the  House  is  to  judge  of  the  elections,  as  well 
as  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  If  the  House 
had  no  power  to  judge  of  the  elections  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  th©  assertion, 
that  they  could  not  go  behind  the  fact  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  to  inquire  into  it.  But,  inasmuch  as  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  th©  election  of  the  sitting  Delegate  depends 
upon  the  rightful  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  in 
the  Territory,  by  the  Legislative  Assembly,  we  have 
as  much  power  to  ascertain  what  that  Assembly  was, 
by  whom  chosen,  and  how  it  exercised  its  power,  as 
we  have  to  inquire  into  the  mode  and  manner  in 
which  the  election  of  the  first  Monday  of  October 
last- was  conducted.  Th©  minority  of  that  committee 
seem  to  hold  the  opinion,  that  the  contestant  has  no 
color  of  claim  here,  because  be  was  chosen  at  an 
election  not  authorized  by  a  Territorial  statute.  Is 
not  this  begging  the  whole  question — an  implied 
concession  of  the  very  point  in  dispute  ?  If.  then,  a 
statute — a  legal  Territorial  statuto — was  essential  to 
this  Kansas  Delegate  election,  why  is  it  not  as  com- 


petent  for  this  House  to  inquire  whether  there  was  a 
body  authorized  to  enact  the  statute,  as  to  inquire  if 
the  statute  had  been  enacted?  Both  inquiries  are 
necessary  to  enable  the  House  “to  judge  of  the  elec¬ 
tion,”  But  we  ar«  told  the  House  must  take  notice 
of  and  abide  by  the  statutes.  Certainly  not,  when  it 
is  denied  that  they  are  valid  statutes,  and  it  is  charg¬ 
ed,  and  in  issue,  that  there  was  no  legally  constitu¬ 
ted  legislative  body  to  enact  the  statutes.  But  we 
are  again  told  that  every  legislative  body  is  the  ex¬ 
clusive  judge  of  the  qualifications?  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers,  and  that  its  judgment  is  final. 

That  may  be  true  of  distinct,  separate,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  States — that  the  Legislature  of  each  is  the 
exclusive  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  mem¬ 
bers  ;  but  not  so  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  of  lim¬ 
ited  and  delegated  powers,  called  into  being  by  a  law 
of  Congress. 

Sir,  if  that  Territorial  Legislature  was  chosen  in 
violation  of  this  organic  act,  if  the  election  of  its 
members  was  effected  by  arms ,  and  not  by  law ,  it 
will  not  do  to  say  that  Congress  cannot  inquire  into 
it.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
laws  and  treaties  msde  in  pursuance  of  it,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  therefore  the  supreme 
law  of  every  rood  of  that  Territory. 

There  stands  your  organic  act  for  the  government 
of  this  Territory,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  a  part  of  this  supreme  law.  That  act 
prescribes  that  the  election  of  the  first  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Territory  “  shall  be  held  at  such 
time  and  places ,  and  be  conducted  in  such  manner, 
both  as  to  the  persons  who  shall  superintend  such 
election  and  the  returns  thereof,  as  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  and  direct.”  It  also  prescribes  the 
qualification  of  the  electors,  and  provides  “  that  the 
right  of  suffrage  and  holding  office  shall  be  exercised 
only  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  who 
shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intention  to  be¬ 
come  such,  and  shall  have  taken  an  oath  to  support- 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act ;  and  who  actually  reside  within 
the  Territory.”  Now,  if  the  electors  who  chose  the 
members  of  this  Legislative  Assembly  were  at  the 
time  non-residents  of  the  Territory,  and  if  the  per¬ 
sons  who  superintended  that  election  were  not  the 
persons  appointed  by  the  Governor — as  is  charged 
by  the  memorialist  —  than  the  election  was  illegal 
and  void,  and  the  body  of  men  chosen  at  that  elec¬ 
tion  were  not  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Kansas,  elected  by  the  free  suffrage  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  but  a  body  of  usurpers,  chosen  by  the  lawless 
act  of  a  mob.  If  this  House  cannot  inquire  into  this 
fact,  who  can?  Under  a  well-regulated  Government 
of  laws,  there  is  no  great  public  wrong  without  a 
remedy,  and  an  adequate  remedy.  When  your  law 
is  thus  trampled  under  foot,  and  usurpers  arrogate 
to  themselves  its  rightful  powers  of  legislation,  it  is 
a  mockery  to  say  that  such  usurpers  are  the  sole  and 
exclusive  judges  of  their  own  qualifications  and  elec¬ 
tions,  and  that  in  determining  which  they  act  as  a 
court,  and  their  judgment  is  final. 

Such  a  rule  applies  only  to  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  an  independent  State.  The  Territory  of 
Kansas  is  not  an  independent  State,  nor  is  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas  the  sole  legislative 
power  of  that  Territory.  The  organic  act  vests,  as  I 
have  before  said,  the  legislative  power  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  such  Legislative  Assembly  as  shall  be 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  at  an  election 
held  at  th©  time  and  place,  and  superintended  by 
the  persons  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  not  in 
an  Assembly  elected  by  the  votes  of  non-residents, 
and  superintended  by  a  mob!  And  we  have  seen, 
further,  that  the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory  is 
expressly  restricted  to  such  rightful  subjects  of  legis¬ 
lation  as  are  consistent  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  the  organic  act.  What  tribunal 
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is  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of  this  Territorial  legis¬ 
lation  with  the  Constitution  and  organic  act?  I  an¬ 
swer,  Congress — otherwise  there  would  be  no  remedy. 
Some  of  our  Territorial  acts  contain  the  express  asser¬ 
tion  of  this  power  of.  Congress  to  restrain  Territorial 
legislation,  by  declaring  that  Congress  may  negative 
Territorial  enactments. 

This  power  was  not  vested  in  Congress  by  any  bill 
for  the  organization  of  a  Territory,  but  is  a  power 
conferred  by  the  Constitution,  and  not  transferable 
by  any  act  of  Congress  to  any  Territory.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  a  statute  of  Utah  may  be  avoided  by  a  refusal 
of  this  House  to  approve  it,  as  is  expressly  declared, 
by  our  Territorial  law  for  the  organization  of  that 
Territory,  in  like  manner  may  a  statute  of  Kansas 
be  avoided.  Why  was  this  power  ever  claimed  or 
asserted  by  Congress?  Manifestly  to  prevent  un¬ 
constitutional  and  illegal  Territorial  enactments.  If 
Congress  may  rightfully  exert  this  restraining  power 
to  prevent  illegal  legislation  by  a  Territorial  Legis¬ 
lature,  duly  chosen,  why  may  not  Congress  exert  the 
same  power  to  restrain  illegal  legislation  by  an  as¬ 
sembly  of  usurpers,  the  very  election  of  which  was 
in  direct  violation  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  ? 
It  is  unquestionably  a  sovereign  right  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  their  own  law  over 
their  own  Territories,  and  to  maintain  it  there  invio¬ 
late  against  invasion  or  infraction, 

It  may  be  said  here  that  the  validity  of  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  30th  of  March  last,  for  members  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  Kansas,  does  not  involve  the 
enactment  of  a  Territorial  statute  for  the  approval 
or  disapproval  of  Congress.  Granted ;  hut  I  submit 
tha,t  an  election  by  non-residents  of  that  Territory  of 
a  Legislative  Assembly ,  and  the  usurpation,  by  such 
Assembly ,  so  chosen ,  of  the  Territorial  powers  of  leg¬ 
islation,  is  an  infraction  of  the  organic  law  as  gross 
as  could  be  any  legislation  which  a  legitimate  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  of  that  Territory  could  enact.  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  inherent  power  in  Congress 
to  restrain  illegal  legislation  in  the  Territories  may 
be  exerted  to  restrain  the  exercise  of  any  legislative 
powers ,  or  the  enactment  of  any  Territorial  statutes, 
by  an  illegal  Assembly  chosen  by  non-resident  inva¬ 
ders,  and  which  has  assumed!  wrongfully  to  be  the 
Legislative,  Assembly  of  the  Territory. 

But  it  is  further  objected  that  the  names  of  the  in¬ 
vaders  and  the  number  of  illegal  votes  are  not  given. 
In  the  nature  of  things,  that  would  be  impossible,  and 
that  which  is  impossible  is  not  required.  The  me¬ 
morialist  might  well  know  that  these  invaders  came 
and  conquered  Kansas,  hut  be  wholly  unable  to  give 
either  their  na.mes  or  tbeir  numbers.  I  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt,  nor  do  I  believe  it  is  doubted  by  any 
one,  that  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was,  on  the  30th  of 
March  last,  invaded  by  non-residents,  and  that  its 
election  then  hold  was  controlled  by  the  armed  in¬ 
tervention  of  these  invaders.  That,  sir,  is  a  fact  of 
history  If  this  be  so — I  ca,re  not  if  it  be  never  ascer¬ 
tained  definitely  what  were  the  names  of  these  inva¬ 
ders,  or  how  many  of  them  voted — if  it  be  established 
by  proof  that  this  election  of  March  last  was  unlaw¬ 
fully  controlled  and  superintended  by  them,  by  vio¬ 
lence  and  in  open  disregard  of  the  organic  act,  then 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  and  to  the  supremacy  of  our 
laws,  to  declare  that  election  void,  and  of  no  effect. ;  to 
let  it  go  out  to  these  invaders  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  that  our  laws  are  supreme,  and  that 
they  who  take  the  sword  against  the  laws  shall  perish 
with  the  sword. 

But  it  is  further  urged  here  by  the  minority,  that 
“  it  is  not  pretended  in  this  case — it  is  not  even  al¬ 
leged  ” — that  at  the  election  held  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  of  October  last,  “  someone  else  received  a  great¬ 
er  number  of  legal  votes  than  he  whose  seat  is  con¬ 
tested,”  [Mr.  Whitfield;]  and  the  minority  add, 
“  if  the  polls,  for  instance,  in  this  case,  showed,  as 
it  is  said,  twenty- nine  hundred  votes  for  the  sitting 


Delegate,  and  it  bo  true,  as  assorted,  that  several 
hundred  or  even  t  wenty -eight  hundred  of  them  were 
illegal,  yet  he  would  still  have  one  hundred  legal 
votes  to  go  upon,  and  to  hold  his  seat  upon,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  some  other  person  received  more 
than  one  hundred  equally  legal  votes.”  That  de 
pends  ‘wholly  upon  the  question  in  issue:  Was  the 
election,  held  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  last,  a 
legal  election,  duly  authorized  by  legally-enacted 
Territorial  law?  If  it  was,  then  riie  one  hundred 
legal  votes  out  of  the  twenty- nine  hundred,  said  to 
have  been  given  for  the  sitting  Delegate,  might,  in 
the  supposed  case,  entitle  him  to  hold  his  seat. 

If  that  act  was  illegal,  passed  by  an  Assembly  of 
usurpers,  the  very  lact  supposed  by  the  minori  v, 
that,  out  of  twenty-nine  hundred  votes  cast,  there 
were  hut  one  hundred  given  by  qualified  voters, 
while  there  were  thousands  of  qualified  citizens  with¬ 
in  the  Territory  who  did  not  vote,  would  argwe 
against  the  election  of  the  sitting  Delegate ;  and  the 
minority  being  judges,  without  a  legal  statute,  there 
was  not  on  that  day,  and  could  not  be,  an  election. 
But  if  the  people  of  the  Territory  might  elect  with¬ 
out  a  Territorial  statute  prescribing  the  time,  places , 
and  manner  thereof,  then  I  submit  that  a  vote  given 
without  the  authority  of  a  valid  statute  to  the  sitting 
Delegate,  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  last,  of 
twenty-nine  hundred  votes,  only  one  hundred  of 
which  were  given  by  qualified  voters,  would  not 
elect  him,  or  entitle  him  to  hold  his  seat  against  the 
claimant,  (Reeder,)  if,  on  the  9th  of  October  last,  at 
another  election,  held  in  like  manner,  within  the 
Territory,  and  without  the  sanction  of  a  valid  stat 
ute,  the  claimant  (Reeder)  received  all  the  votes 
then  given  by  the  qualified  voters  of  the  Territory, 
amounting  to  twenty-eight  hundred,  “  as  it  is  said  ” 
is  shown  by  the  polls ,  -If  there  was  no  valid  Ter¬ 
ritorial  statute  authorizing  the  election  on  the  first 
Monday  of  last  October,  and  prescribing  the  time, 
places,  and  manner  thereof — as  I  have  shown  there 
was  nor, — then  it  follows  that  the  election  of  the  9th 
of  October  had  as  much  the  sanction  of  law  as  that 
of  the  first  Monday  of  October  ;  and  this  might  as 
properly  as  that  be  characterized  “  as  an  election 
heid  by  promiscuous  gatherings  of  the  people,” 
without  the  authority  of  law.  In  such  a  case — if 
those  elections  be  regarded  at  ail — the  will  of  ihe 
majority  of  the  qualified  voters  who  voted  at  each 
should  govern.  And  I  submit  that  the  election  of 
the  memorialist,  (Reeder,)  on  the  9th  of  October  last, 
by  the  peaceable  act  of  all  the  qualified  voters  of 
the  Territory,  is  entitled  to  a,s  much  consideration 
in  this  House  as  the  election  of  the  sitting  Dele¬ 
gate  on  the  first  Monday,  by  the  votes  of  only 
some  of  the  qualified  voters,  and  of  hundreds  of  the 
invaders,  of  that  Territory. 

We  do  not  sit  here  to  sanction  the  violent  and 
unlawful  acts  cf  marauders.  Lot  it  not  he  forgotten, 
that  it  is  a  fact  confessed  here,  that  several  hundred 
persons,  non-residents  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
did  vote  illegally  for  the  sitting  Delegate  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  held  on  the  first  Monday  in  October.  Whether 
the  election  held  by  the  people  of  Kansas  on  the  9th 
of  October  last  was  illegal  for  want  of  a  Territorial 
statute,  of  which  by  unlawful  invasion  they  were 
deprived,  as  also  of  the  privilege  to  choose  a  Legis¬ 
lative  Assembly  for  its  enactment — or  whether  this 
House  can  or  should  sanction  the  selection  made  on 
that  day,  by  that  conquered  people,  of  the  claimant 
(Reeder)  as  their  Delegate  and  agent  to  represent 
them,  here,  I  will  not  now  inquire — as  these  questions 
do  not  arise  upon  the  report  now  before  the  House. 
Upon  the  record  before  us,  I  aver  it  to  be  the  fact , 
that  the  legislative  rights  of  the  Territory  have  been  . 
usurped,  in  defiance  of  the  people,  and  in  violation  ’ 
of  the  law ;  that  these  usurpers  have  unlawfully 
legislated ;  and  that  because  of  this  usurpation  their 
legislation  is  void,  as  well  as  because  it  is  not  con- 
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sistent  with  the  organic  net  or  the  Constitution.  The 
minority  say  jou  cannot  inquire  into  this.  If  we 
can,  then  it  seems  to  be  admitted  that  we  should. 

I  have  given  my  reasons  for  holding  that  we  have 
the  power  to  make  this  investigation.  I  only  add, 
upon  this  point,  tnat  even  where  a  sovereign  State 
has  chosen  to  legislate  and  enact,  in  a  formal  man¬ 
ner,  that  an  election  made  by  a  previous  Assembly 
was  void,  and  has,  acting  upon  such  legislation, 
chosen  a  United  States  Senator,  that  election,  as 
well  as  the  statute  of  the  State,  has  been  declared 
inoperative  and  void  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  “  to  judge  of  the  qualifi¬ 
cation,  election,  and  returns  of  its  members.”  I  al¬ 
lude  to  the  ease  of  Potter  vs.  Robbins,  reported  in 
the  Cases  of  Contested  Elections,  p.  876.  The  facts 
were  these :  On  the  19th  of  January,  1833,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  of  the  State  of.  Rhode  Island  elected 
Asher  Robbins  Senator  in  Congress  for  six  years 
from  the  4th  of  March  following.  At  the  October 
session,  A.  D.  1833,  the  General  Assembly  of  thac 
State  enacted  a  statute,  which,  after  reciting  said 
election  of  Robbins,  declared  “  that  the  said  election 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  declared  to  be  null  and 
void,  and  of  no  effect.”  And  at  the  same  session, 
the  said  Legislature  elected  Potter  a  Sqpator  from 
said  State,  in  Congress,  for  six  years,  commencing 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1833,  and  he  received  a  certifi¬ 
cate  under  the  great  seal  of  the  State.  On  the  mo¬ 
tion  to  admit  Robbins  to  his  seat.  Mr.  Ivane  said: 
“  Should  the  Senate  be  so  kind  to  Rhode  Island  as  to 
take  the  appointment  of  Senator  out  of  her  hands, 
and  to  say  that,  when  she  declared  the  first  election 
(Robbins)  null  and  void,  she  had  made  a  false  dec¬ 
laration  ?  This  was  a  point  involving  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  the  States.”  The  Senate,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
constitutional  power  to  inquire  into  the  election  of 
its  members,  went  behind  tiie  statute  of  Rhode  Isl 
and  declaring  the  election  of  Robbins  void,  and  de¬ 
cided  that  ihe  statute  had  no  effect,  that  it  was  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  that  Robbins  was  entitled  to  his 
seat ;  and  he  was  accordingly  confirmed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

If,  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  the  Senate  could 
go  back  of  this  statute,  and  find  that,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  Legislature  of 
Rhode  Island  had  no  authority  to  pass  this  statute, 
why  might  not  that  Senate,  if  the  organization  of 
that  State  Legislature  had  been  in  any  manner  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  have  inquired  into  that  also,  upon  the  ques 
tion  of  the  validity  of  its  election  of  a  Senator?  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  committee  in  that  case 
did  not  go  this  length,  I  find  a  report  in  the  case,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  that  eminent  and  dee  ply -lamented  man, 
the  Hon.  Silas  Wright,  jr.,  late  of  New  York,  where¬ 
in  the  entire  question  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  in 
the  premises  is  discussed  with  signal  ability.  The 
majority,  in  their  report,  had  said  : 

“  It  is  a  general  principle  of  national  law,  applica- 
‘  ble  to  all  distinct  and  independent  Governments, 
‘  that  if  there  arise  any  disputes  in  a  State  on  the 
‘  fundamental  laws  and  administration,  or  on  the 
‘  prerogatives  of  the  different  powers  of  which  it  is 
‘  composed,  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  alone  to 
‘judge  and  determine  them  in  conformity  to  iis  po- 
‘  iitica.l  constitution.” 

Upon  this  Mr.  Wright  remarked: 

“  These  principles  may  be  perfectly  sound,  when 

*  applied  to  nations  wholly  disconnected  with,  and 
‘independent  of,  each  other;  but  the  undersigned 
‘  respectfully  submits  that  they  cannot  be  applicable 

*  to  Governments  related  to,  and  connected  with,  each 
‘  other,  as  are  the  Governments  of  the  States  of  this 

*  Confederacy  and  the  Federal  Government,  of  which 
‘  the  States  are  component  parts,  and  especially  when 
‘the  question  is  the  proper  representation  of  the 
‘  State  in  that  branch  of  the  Federal  Legislature 


‘  where  its  sovereignty  is  represented  in  the  particit - 
‘  lar  manner  pointed  out  by  the,  Federal  Constitution. 

‘  Upon  such  a  question,  that  instrument,  and  not  the 
‘  general  principles  of  international  law,  must  gov- 
‘  era  the  decision.  We  have  already  seen  that  the 
‘  Constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Senate  to 
‘judge  of  the  ‘ejections’  of  its  members.  Another 
‘  provision  of  that  instrument  says,  ‘the  Senate  of 
‘  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  Sena- 
‘  tors  lrom  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
‘  thereof;  and  the  question  now  directly  presented  is, 

‘  was  Mr.  Robbins  chosen  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
‘  State  of  Rhode  Island? 

“  It  would  seem  to  the  undersigned,  with  all  defer- 
‘  ence  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  majority  of 
‘  the  committee,  that  the  Senate  cannot  judge  of  the 
‘  election  of  that  individual,  unless  it  look  into  and 
‘  decide  this  question  ;  and  that  to  determine  this  to 
‘  be  an  unauthorized  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  Federal  Government  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the 
‘  Government  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  would 
‘  be  to  determine  that  the  Senate  cannot,  in  the  most 
‘  important  point  always  involved,  judge  of  the  elec- 
‘  tions  of  its  own  members,  that  it  cannot  judge 
‘  whether  or  not  they  were  chosen  by  the  Legisia- 
‘  tures  of  the  States,  when  the  Constitution  express- 
‘  ly  requires  that  they  should  be  so  chosen.” 

And  he  adds : 

“  He  cannot  but  consider  it  a  plain  proposition,  ard 
‘  not  requiring  argument  to  support  it,  that  when  the 
‘  constitutional  organization  of  a  body  of  men  claim- 
‘  ing  to  be  the  Legislature  of  a  State,  is  the  question 
‘  in  issue,  tho  acts  of  the  body  whose  constitutional 
‘  powers  are  disputed  are  not  to  be  adduced  as  evi- 
‘  dence  of  the  constitutional  power  of  the  body  to  per- 
‘  form  them. 

“  Equally  clear  is  it  to  his  mind,  that  when  such  a 
‘  question  is  to  be  determined,  the  con  sequences  of 
‘  pronouncing  the  act  invalid  are  not  considerations 
‘  which  should  legitimately  control  the  decision.  The 
‘  act  is  either  constitutional  or  unconstitutional.  If 
‘  constitutional,  the  dispute  is  settled;  if  unconstitu- 
‘  tional,  no  consequences  to  follow  from  a  pronuncia- 
‘  tion  of  the  fact  can  make  it  valid.  So  with  the  body 
‘  claiming  to  be  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  If  the 
‘  Legislature  of  the  State,  according  to  the  provisions 
‘  of  the  Constitution,  the  controversy  is  at  an  end ;  if 
‘  not  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  no  acts  of  theirs,  in 
‘  their  assumed  character,  and  no  consequences  to 
‘  follow  from  tho  invalidity  of  those  acts,  can  give 
‘  them  the  powers  which  they  had  not  when  the  acts 
‘  were  performed,  or  males  them  what  they  were  not — 
4  the  legislation  of  ihe  Stated 

I  have  now  concluded,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  I 
desire  to  say  upon  tho  questions  arising  in  the  “case 
made  ”  by  the  statement  of  tacts  reported  by  the 
committee.  These  questions,  I  repeat,  are  : 

1  Was  the  Assembly  which  enacted  tho  election 
statute  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  under  which  the 
sitting  Delegate  was  chosen,  the  legally-elected  Leg¬ 
islative  Assembly  of  Kansas? 

2.  Is  this  election  statute  by  that  body  enacted 
void — 

Because  it  does  not  prescribe  with  the  requisite 
certainty  th places  of  the  elections  ? 

Because  it  extends  to  Indians  the  elective  fran¬ 
chise,  contrary  to  tho  provisions  of  the  organic  act? 

Because  that  body  legislated  temporarily  at  a  place 
other  than  that  prescribed  by  the  organic  act  for  tho 
temporary  seat  of  Government  ? 

3.  Was  the  sitting  Delegate  [Mr.  Whitfield]  cho¬ 
sen  by  the  people  of  the  Territory,  or  by  non-resident 
invaders — at  what  places  was  that  election  held — 
and  by  whom  or  by  what  law  were  those  places  pre¬ 
scribed  ?  Were  the  places  prescribed  by  the  body 
assuming  to  be  the  Legislature,  or  by  the  county 
commissioners,  or  by  tho  county  sheriffs  ? 

As  to  the  mode  of  proof  in  this  case,  I  contend 
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that  the  only  practicable  method  is  by  compelling 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  here  ;  because,  by  the 
admission  of  the  sitting  Delegate,  there  has  been  and 
is  lawless  violence  in  the  Territory,  and,  by  the  in 
formation  communicated  tnrougR  the  President,  it 
seems  that  the  law  is  silent  there,  amid  the  conflicts 
of  passion  and  brute  force.  The  laws  being  of  no 
force  within  the  Territory,  it  must  be  apparent  ihat 
a  commission  could  not  be  successfully  executed 
there.  To  refuse,  therefore,  to  send  for  persons  and 
papers,  and  to  transfer  this  investigation  from  the 
committee  of  the  House  to  a  commission  to  sit  in 
Kansas,  would  bo,  in  my  judgment,  a  refusal  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  case.  The  very  attempt  to  investigate 
this  matter  there  will  beget  new  acts  of  violence. 
To  grant  the  power  asked  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesess  can  do  no  harm  ;  and  after  a  fair  trial, 
if  it  fail,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  consider  the 
doubtful  expedient  of  a  commission. 

Touching  the  expense,  of  which  something  has 
been  said,  in  my  opinion  there  will  not  be  much 
difference  between  the  two  methods.  Hut  that  con¬ 
sideration  ought  not  to  have  weight  in  a  matter  of 
such  significant  import.  Vigilance,  investigation, 
inquiry,  at  whatever  cost,  is  the  cheapest  defence  of 
nations ;  and  this  investigation,  at  any  expense,  will 
be  a  wise  economy,  if  thereby  the  violated  law  of 


our  common  country  shall  be  vindicated,  and  those 
guilty  of  its  infraction  signally  rebuked. 

There,  sir,  in  that  remote  Territory,  our  law  is 
broken  and  our  people  conquered.  Shall  we  not  in¬ 
quire  who  has  dared  thus  to  trifle  with  the  rights  of 
the  people?  or  shall  we  shut  our  eyes  to  the  tact, 
and  talk  of  popular  sovereignty,  while  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  law  is  set  at  naught  ? 

If  we  allow  this  act  of  treason  to  go  unquestioned, 
we  do  in  some  sort  sanction  it,  and  invite  a  repetition 
of  it.  jSow  that  feud,  and  strife,  and  the  noise  of 
words,  are  heard  within  our  borders,  it  should  be  the 
care  of  this  House  to  fail  of  no  duty  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  Ccnstifcution  and  the  laws,  so 
that  those  who  wantonly  violate  their  supremacy 
shall  take  nothing  by  the  treason. 

That  distant  Territory,  rolling  away  to  the  setting 
sun,  is  a  part  of  our  national  heritage.  We  have  un¬ 
dertaken  to  extend  over  it  the  shield  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  to  secure  to  those  of  our  people  who  are 
filling  ‘‘its  solitary  places”  the  sacred  right  of  self- 
government,  guarded  and  sheltered  by  American 
law.  This  right,  sir,  has  been  ruthlessly  stricken 
down,  and  the  majesty  of  the  national  law  defied. 
Shall  Tiys  wro^g  be  redressed — shall  that 

RIGHT  BE  MAINTAINED  ? 
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HON.  HENRY  BENNETT,  OF  NEW  YORK, 


ON  TIIE  BILL 


FOR  THE  ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS  AS  A  FREE  STATE. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  30,  1856. 


The  House  having  under  consideration  House  hill  (No. 
411)  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State. 

Mr.  BENNETT,  of  New  York,  said : 

Mr.  Speaker  :  Kansas  asks  admission  as  a 
free  State.  This  is  demanded  for  the  protection 
of  her  people,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
peace.  It  is  required  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  and  of  prudence.  Kansas  was  a  free 
Territory,  and  pledged  to  freedom.  But  the  last 
Congress  did  the  great  wrong  of  opening  it  to 
slavery ;  unsettling  that  which  was  settled ;  re¬ 
opening  slavery  agitation ;  and  renewing  sectional 
strife;  violating  the  national  faith ;  and  doing  in¬ 
justice  to  the  free  States. 

By  that  act  Kansas  has  been  made  the  theater 
of  contention  and  violence.  Printing  presses 
have  been  torn  down,  property  destroyed,  houses 
burned,  and  robberies  and  murders  committed. 
The  Territory  is  in  a  state  of  civil  war.  Mobs 
of  armed  men,  controlled  only  by  the  madness 
of  passion,  have  inflicted  upon  peaceable  citizens 
every  kind  of  indignity  and  insult,  and  perpe¬ 
trated  every  species  of  crime  and  cruelty,  un¬ 
checked  and  unrebuked.  It  has  no  law  or  gov¬ 
ernment  protecting  its  citizens ;  none,  or  such  only 
as  has  been  imposed  upon  them — such  only  as 
tends  to  their  oppression.  The  city  of  Lawrence 
has  been  destroyed,  and  free  citizens  driven  from 
the  Territory,  with  the  sound  of  artillery  ringing 
in  their  ears,  anti  the  light  of  their  burning  habi¬ 
tations  flashing  upon  their  eyes,  as  they  turned 
to  look  back  to  the  homes  where  they  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  wives  and  children  at  the 
merer  of  worse  than  barbarian  foes. 


In  this  condition  of  things,  when  the  public 
feeling  has  become  highly  inflamed,  and  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  revolution  and  civil  and  sec¬ 
tional  war,  we  are  appealed  to  for  the  admission 
of  Kansas  as  a  State,  to  give  safety  to  its  people, 
and  prevent  further  outrages — to  restore  peace 
and  tranquility  to  the  country,  such  as  it  had 
before  this  wicked  attempt  was  made  to  force 
slavery  into  free  territory.  Its  admission  as  a 
State  has  now  become  a  matter  of  imperious  ne¬ 
cessity.  It  is  the  only  way  left  of  peaceably  and 
speedily  putting  an  end  to  all  these  difficulties. 
It  should  be  at  once  adopted.  What  objection 
can  be  made  to  the  immediate  admission  of  Kan¬ 
sas  '?  Its  constitution  is  republican ;  and  was 
fairly  adopted.  Its  precise  population  is  imma¬ 
terial.  There  is  no  regulation  on  that  subject. 
It  rests  entirely  in  the  discretion  of  Congress.  It 
is  estimated  Kansas  has  now  some  sixty  thousand 
inhabitants,  and  their  numbers  are  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing.  Long  before  another  election  it  will 
have  double  the  number  deemed  necessary  by  any 
objector.  No  delay  is  necessary  en  this  account. 
Seven  States  have  been  admitted,  having,  when 
they  applied  for  admission,  a  less  population  than 
Kansas  is  estimated  to  have. 

Neither  Missouri,  Arkansas,  nor  Louisiana,  all 
slave  States,  admitted  from  the  same  Territory, 
had  as  large  a  population  as  Kansas  has ;  and 
Florida,  another  slave  State,  had,  when  admitted, 
only  twenty-seven  thousand  and  ninety-one  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  by  the  last  census  had  only  forty- 
seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  three  free  white 
inhabitants.  Yet  Florida,  for  more  than  teu 
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years,  has  had  its  two  Senators  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States ;  representing,  in  1845,  twenty- 
seven  thousand,  and  in  1856,  forty-seven  thou¬ 
sand  people! — equal  in  the  Senate  with  New 
York,  having  over  three  millions. 

Is  it  wise  or  proper  to  refuse  admission  to  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  protection  to  its  people,  in  the  hope  of 
yet  being  able  to  make  it  a  slave  State  ?  That, 
I  believe,  is  now  impossible.  As  such  it  never 
can  be  admitted;  it  is  doubly  pledged  to  freedom. 
But  if  its  people,  now  asking  admission  as  a  free 
State,  desires  to  establish  slavery,  they  can  amend 
their  constitution  at  any  time  after  their  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  State,  to  that  effect,  and  in  that  way, 
and  in  no  other,  make  it  a  slave  State.  And  even 
for  this  purpose,  (really  the  only  objection,)  no  cle- 
lay  is  necessary,  and  nothing  can  be  gained  by  it. 

I  propose  to  compare  the  claims  of  the  two 
sections  to  Kansas,  and  see  to  which  it  rightfully 
and  properly  belongs — to  see  how  much  our  pur¬ 
chased  territories  have  cost,  and  how  they  have 
been  divided: 


been  made.  It  was  most  emphatically  the  South, 
and  the  voice  of  “  southern  councils,”  that  led 
to  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  New  Mexico ;  and  as  it  regards  all  sectional 
issues — all  questions  of  political  ascendency — all 
these  acquisitions  of  territory  have  been  made, 
and  have  operated,  for  the  direct  and  immediate 
benefits  of  the  slaveholding  States. 

Not  one  inch  of  territory  has  ever  been  pur¬ 
chased  or  acquired  of  any  foreign  Power,  since 
the  Constitution  wras  adopted,  at  the  instance 
of  the  free  States,  or  which  was  intended  for 
their  benefit. 

Yet  the  free  States  have  paid  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  all  these  acquisitions 
of  territory,  and  the  consequent  expenditures 
since  incurred.  They  have  borne  their  full  share 
in  the  wars  which  led  to,  or  resulted  from,  these 
acquisitions,  in  the  expenditure  of  money,  and  in 
the  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

II.  HOW  HAS  THE  PURCHASED  TERRITORY  BEEN 

DIVIDED'? 


I.  COST  OF  TERRITORY  PURCHASED. 


Territory  of  Louisiana,  (purchased  of  France 

in  1803.) . 

Interest  paid . . . . . 

Florida  (purchased  of  Spain) . 

Interest  paid . 

Texas,  (for  boundary) . 

Texas,  (for  indemnity) .  . 

Texas  (for  creditors,  last  Congress) . 

Indian  expenses  of  all  kinds,  (say) . 

To  purchase  navy,  pay  troops,  &c . 

All  other  expenditures . 

Expense  of  the  Mexican  war . 

Soldiers’  pensions,  and  bounty  lands,  &c.,(say) 

Expenses  of  the  Florida  war,  (say) . 

Soldiers’  pensions,  bounty  lands,  &c._,  (say)... 
To  remove  Indians,  suppress  hostilities,  &c., 

(say) . . . 

Paid  by  treaty,  for  New  Mexico . 

Paid  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  (say) . 

Paid  to  Georgia . 


$15,000,000 
8,327,353 
5.000,000 
1,430,000 
10,000,000 
10,000,000 
7', 750, 000 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,000,000 
217,175,575 
15,000,000 
100,000,000 
7,000,000 

5,000,000 

15.000.000 

I00,00(k000 

3,082,000 


$832,784,928 


Many  of  the  above  items  can  he  accurately 
stated  ;  others  can  only  he  estimated.  But  our 
acquisitions  of  territory  have  cost  us  an  immense 
amount,  and  led  to  large  expenditures.  The 
above  is  merely  an  approximation  towards  it. 
The  expense  of  the  Mexican  war  is  given  as  stated 
officially  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his 
report  in  1851.  (See  Appendix  to  Globe,  vol. 
28,  page  21.)  This  was,  as  Mr.  Clay  said  in  bis 
great  speech  in  1850,  a  war  “  made  essentially 
by  the  South,  growing  out  of  our  annexation  of 
Texas;”  a  war  into  which  the  country  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  the  action  of  a  southern  President ; 
a  war  of  conquest,  which  Congress  declared  was 
unnecessarily  and  unconstitutional!}’  begun  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States.” 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  slaveholding  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  for  its  immediate  benefit, 
that  all  our  purchases  of  foreign  territory  have 


From  the  territory  thus  purchased,  and  paid  for 
by  all  the  States,  Jive  new  slave  States  have  been 
admitted,  having  the  following  extent  of  territory 
and  representation  in  Congress : 


States.  Square  Miles.  Senators.  Representatives. 

1.  Louisiana.......  41,248  2  4 

2.  Missouri .  65,037  2  7 

3.  Arkansas . 52,191  2 

4.  Florida .  59,268  2  1 

5.  Texas . 325,369  2  2 


5  Slave  States . 543,369  10 


The  free  States,  if  any,  are  yet  to  he  admitted  l 

Kansas  and  Nebraska,  unless  the  unjust  legis¬ 
lation  that  opened  these  free  Territories  to  slavery, 
and  the  violent  measures  adopted  to  establish  it 
in  Kansas,  aided  and  abetted  by  the  present  Ad-  • 
ministration,  shall  enable  slavery  to  take  all,  even 
that  part  once  secured  to  freedom,  and  from 
which  slavary  was  “forever  prohibited!” 

A  t  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
(over  eight  hundred  millions,)  we  have  obtained 
the  territory  for  these  five  new  slave  States,  by 
which  the  slaveholding  section  have  gained  politi¬ 
cally  (and  that  is  the  all  important  object)  ten 
United  States  Senators  and  sixteen  members  of 
this  House ! 

California,  it  is  true,  has  been  admitted  as  a 
free  State ;  but  it  was  the  result  of  accident.  The 
territory  acquired  of  Mexico,  like  all  the  rest,  was 
acquired  for  the  benefit  of  the  South.  The  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  California  led  to 
its  rapid  settlement  and  admission  as  a  State, 
before  slavery  had  time  to  he  transplanted  there. 
The  Senators  and  members  from  California  have 
learned  in  whose  hands  the  power  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  held,  and  have  ever  been,  and  no*  are, 
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politically,  the  faithful  allies  of  the  South !  They 
have  ever  been,  they  are  now,  of  tjie  pro-slavery 
party.  And  in  the  account  I  am  stating  between 
freedom  and  slavery,  California  should  be  wholly 
omitted,  as  it  forms  no  part  of  the  territory  where 
the  struggle  for  and  against  the  extension  of  sla¬ 
very  has  been  carried  on.  Omitting,  then,  Cali¬ 
fornia  on  either  side  of  the  account,  I  proceed  : 

Out  of  all  the  territory  purchased  since  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  how  many  free  States 
have  been  admitted?  None!'* 

How  many  Senators  have  the  free  States  gained 
by  the  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
they  havehmade  ?  A Jone ! 

How  many  Representatives  ?  None !  no,  None ! 
not  one  inch  of  territory,  not  one  solitary  mem- 
her  in  either  branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ! 

Mr.  Clay  admitted  this,  in  his  speech  made  in 
the  Senate  in  1850.  (See  Appendix  to  Globe, 
vol.  22,  part  1,  page  126.)  He  said: 

“What  have  been  the  acquisitions  made  l>y  this  country, 
and  to  what  interests  have  they  conduced?  Florida, 
where  slavery  exists,  have  been  introduced.  All  the 
most  valuable  part  of  Louisiana  has  also  been  added  to 
the  extent  and  consideration  of  the  slaveholding  portion 
of  the  Union. 

“  All  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  what  lies  north 
of  36°  30'. 

“All  Texas;  all  the  Territories  which  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Government,  during  sixty  years  ox  the  op¬ 
eration  of  that  Government,  have  been  slave  Territories; 
theaters  of  slavery,  with  the  exception  I  have  mentioned 
lying  north  of  3d3  SO'.” 

It  is  no  longer  an  exception !  Even  there  sla¬ 
very  was  admitted  b}r  the  last  Congress. 

But  where  the  free  States  to  receive  no  part  of 
the  purchased  Territories?  Yes.  The  South 
made  a  division,  by  which  the  free  States  were 
promised  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory  ly¬ 
ing  north  of  36°  30',  when  in  the  then  distant 
future,  it  might  be  settled.  But  when,  more  than 
thirty  years  afterwards,  that  time  came,  the  slave¬ 
holders  abused  the  power  which  the  free  States 
had  given  then,  by  this  addition  of  ten  Senators 
and  sixteen  Representatives,  and  violated  every 
principle  of  honesty  and  good  faith,  by  repealing 
that  pledge,  and  repudiating  that  promise — claim¬ 
ing  a  perfect  right  to  all  they  had  obtained,  and 
an  equally  perfect  right  to  take  the  rest,  even 
that  small  portion  which  was  free,  and  which 
they  had  pledged  to  freedom.  And  the  President 
and  pro-slavery  party  are  now  laboring  to  force 
slavery  upon  Kansas,  by  out-lawing  and  butcher¬ 
ing  the  citizens  of  Kansas  opposed  to  slavery. 
Thus  far  the  fair  division  of  the  Territories, 
purchased  and  paid  for  by  all  the  States,  has  been 
— to  the  free  States,  none !  to  the  slave  States, 
all !  But  that  is  not  enough ;  even  that  com¬ 
paratively  valueless  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 

*It  is  claimed  that  Iowa,  at  least,  was  a  part  of  tbe 
Loui'iana  purchase.  If  it  were  conceded,  it  would  not 
weaken  my  argument.  But  it  is\lso  claimed,  and  I  think 
more  correctly,  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  territory  north 
and  west  of  Ohio,  ceded  by  Virginia,  (and  the  other 
States,)  and  from  which  slavery  was  excluded. 


j  chase  lying  north  of  the  Missouri  compromise 
line,  of  which  Mr.  Clay  said, in  I860,  “  In  point 
of  intrinsic  value  and  importance,  I  would  not 
give  the  single  State  of  Louisiana  for  the  whole 
of  it,”  is  demanded  by  the  aggressive  spirit  and 
sectional  interest  of  slavery. 

To  this  the  free  States  never  can  consent. 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  never  should,  and  never 
can,  be  admitted  as  slave  States.  Never.  Do 
not  increase  the  evils  that  are  upon  us,  and  pro¬ 
tract  this  controversy  in  that  vain  hope.  It 
never  can  be  realized.  The  question  is  not  now 
as  it  was  in  the  beginning.  But  for  these  great 
additions  of  territory,  which  the  free  States  aided 
to  purchase;  but  for  these  new  slave  States, 
formed  out  of  the  added  territory,  which  the  free 
States  aided  to  admit ;  but  for  the  votes  of  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  these  very 
States,  thus  acquired  and  thus  admitted,  this 
great  wrong  of  opening  the  free  Territories  to 
slavery — a  wrong  against  the  political  and  equal 
rights  of  the  free  States — could  never  have  been 
committed.  Without  the  aid  of  the  votes  of  the 
new  slave  States,  the  slave  power  could  not  have 
violated  the  compact  of  1820.  Our  past  experi¬ 
ence  can  never  be  forgotten.  The  day  of  com¬ 
promises  is  passed.  We  have  learned  that  the 
slave  power  aims  at  supremacy — absolute  supre¬ 
macy  in  this  Government ;  that  it  is  ever  aggres¬ 
sive,  insolent,  and  exacting ;  that  it  abides  by  no 
compact,  fulfils  no  promise,  regards  no  obstacle, 
hut,  true  to  one  instinct,  its  love  of  dominion, 
seeks  to  secure  the  whole  power  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  iu  its  grasp.  It  seeks  to  destroy  the  politi¬ 
cal  rights  of  the  free  States,  to  trample  under  its 
feet  every  principle  of  equality  and  of  republican¬ 
ism,  and  build  up  its  own  power  upon  their  ruins. 
Against  this  perversion  and  destruction  of  the 
very  principles  of  this  Government,  the  free 
States  here,  and  now,  have  taken  their  stand, 
seeking  only  to  bring  back  the  Government  to  the 
true  republican  standard  of  equal  representation 
and  equal  rights. 

The  great  question  now,  is  “  the  extension  or 
non-extension  of  slavery” — its  extension  into  free 
territory,  and  then  its  extension  into  the  free 
States,  for  one  is  the  same  as  the  other.  “  It  con¬ 
trols  the  South.  It  controls  the  North.  It  pre¬ 
cludes  escape.”  So  say  the  pro-slavery  papers. 
True.  It  cannot  he  avoided  or  evaded.  We  are 
compelled  to  meet  it,  whether  we  would  choose, 
or  whether  we  would  forbear.  On  this  question 
there  are  but  two  parties — those  who  are  for  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  the  free  Territories,  and 
those  who  are  against  it.  It  is  the  great  question, 
before  which  all  others  sink  into  insignificance. 
Are  we  to  have  a  government  of  the  people,  a 
real  representative  Republican  Government  ?  or 
are  the  owners  of  slave  property,  small  in  num¬ 
ber.  but  with  the  power  now  in  their  hands,  and 
Strongly  intrenched  in  every  department,  to  rule 
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ns  with  arbitrary  and  undisputed  sway  ?  Is  this 
to  be  a  land  of  freedom,  or  a  despotism  of  slave¬ 
ry  ?  Is  such  a  despotism,  more  odious  than  any 
that  can  be  found  in  history,  to  be  now  firmly 
fixed  upon  us  by  a  system  of  fraud  and  force — 
by  high-handed  acts  of  wrong,  outrage  and  vio¬ 
lence?  Shall  Freedom,  Democracy  and  Repub- 
canism,  be  crushed  down  by  the  despotic  rule  of 
slavery  ?  Shall  one  interest,  one  section,  one  insti¬ 
tution ,  be  made  absolutely  the  ruling  power  ?  or 
are  all  interests  to  be  alike  represented  and  alike 
protected  ?  It  is  a  question  not  only  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  but  for  all  future  time !  Let  freemen  judge ! 
Jive  you  for  or  against  the  extension  of  slavery  ? 
This  is  the  question — the  great  question,  to  be 
settled  at  the  next  Presidential  election !  Are 
you  for  or  against  the  extensionist  of  slavery  into 
free  territory?  For  slavery  or  for  freedom? 

III.  EXTENT,  POPULATION  AND  REPRESENTATION 
OF  THE  FREE  AND  SLAVE  STATES. 


Free  States. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Sen. 

Rep, 

1.  New  Yoi’k . 

...  46.000 

3,048,325 

2 

33 

2.  Pennsylvania..., 

...  47,000 

2.258.160 

2 

25 

3-  Ohio . 

1,955,050 

2 

21 

4.  Massachusetts  . . 

985,450 

2 

11 

5.  Indiana . . 

. ..  33.809 

977,154 

2 

11 

6.  Illinois . . 

846,034 

2 

9 

7.  Maine . 

...  35,000 

581,813 

o 

6 

8.  New  Jersey . 

...  6,851 

465.509 

2 

5 

9.  Michigan . . 

395,071 

2 

4 

10.  Connecticut . 

363.099 

2 

4 

11.  New  Hampshire 

, . .  8,030 

317,456 

2 

3 

12.  Vermont . 

313,-102 

o 

3 

13.  Wisconsin . 

...  53,924 

304,756 

2 

3 

14.  Iowa . 

...  50,914 

191,881 

<2 

2 

15.  lthode  Island..., 

143,875 

2 

2 

Fifteen  States . 

. . .454,344 

13,347,035 

30 

142 

(Omitting  California,  as  before.) 

Slave  States. 

Sq.  Miles. 

Population. 

Sen. 

Rep. 

1.  Virginia . 

89,4S00 

2 

13 

2.  Kentucky . 

..  37,680 

761.413 

2 

10 

3.  Tennessee . 

..  44,000 

756.833 

2 

10 

4.  Missouri . 

..  65,037 

592.004 

2 

7 

5.  North  Carolina. . . 

..  45,500 

553.028 

2 

8 

6.  Georgia . 

..  58,000 

521,572 

2 

8 

7.  Alabama . 

..  50.722 

426.514 

2 

7 

8.  Maryland . 

..  11,000 

417.943 

2 

6 

9.  Mississippi . 

..  47,151. 

295,718 

2 

5 

10.  Louisiana . 

255.491 

2 

4 

1 1 .  South  Carolina . . 

28.000 

274,563 

o 

6 

12.  Arkansas . 

, ..  52,198 

162,189 

2 

2 

13.  Texas . 

. .  .325  520 

154,034 

2 

2 

14.  Delaware . .  . . 

...  2,120 

71,169 

2 

1 

J4.  Florida . 

47,203 

2 

1 

Fifteen  States . 

6,184,404 

30 

90 

Population. 

Fifteen  free  States  contain . IS, 347, 035 

Fifteen  slave  States  “  .  0,184,404 

The.  fifteen  free  States,  have  more  than  double 
the  free  white  population  that  the  fifteen  slave 
States  have. 

Territory. 

Fifteen  slave  States  contain . 928,894  square  miles. 

Fifteen  free  States  “  . 454,344  “  “ 


474,550 


The  fifteen  slave  States  contain  more  than 
double  the  territory  of  the  fifteen  free  States. 

In  other  words,  the  slave  States  now  have  about 
five  times  the  extent  of  territory,  according  i~> 
population,  that  the  free  States  have;  including 
slaves  and  all,  they  have  about  three  times  the 
territory  of  the  free  States,  according  to  popula¬ 
tion  !  Yet,  they  would  still  encroach  upon  free 
territory.  They  still  demand  more  for  slavery. 

Nine  slave  States  have  been  added,  con¬ 
taining . 722,922  square  miles. 

Six  free  States  have  been  added, 

containing . 290,204  “  “ 

Difference . 232,658  “  “ 

Maine  and  Vermont  were  formed  by  dividing 
old  States,  and  not  from  added  territory.  While 
the  free  States  have  more  than  doubled  the  popu¬ 
lation,  the  slave  States  have  gained  more  than 
double  the  territory,  by  the  admission  of  new 
States.  That  is,  the  addition  made  (by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  new  States,)  to  the  limits  of  slavery, 
is  about  five  times  in  extent  to  the  addition  made 
to  the  free  States,  in  proportion  to  numbers. 

The  five  purchased  slave  States  of  -  Florida, 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Missouri,  con¬ 
tain  548., 369  square  miles. 

The  whole  fifteen  free  States,  contain  454,344 
square  miles. 

The  territory  added  to  the  slave  States  by  pur¬ 
chase,  is  larger  than  all  the  fifteen  free  States,  by 
89,025  square  miles. 

This  excess  is  a  larger  territory  than  is  con¬ 
tained  in  seven  of  the  free  States.  And  this  was 
all  purchased  to  extend  slavery ;  while  the  free 
States  admitted,  have  been  formed  out  of  terri¬ 
tory  belonging  to  the  United  States  when  the 
Government  was  established,  and  to  which  the 
ordinance  of  Jefferson  and  of  freedom,  prohibit¬ 
ing  slavery,  was  applied  by  the  fathers  of  the 
Republic. 

When  so  much  has  been  yielded  to  slavery, 
will  southern  Representatives  object  to  admitting 
one  free  State  out  of  all  the  purchased  territory ? 

IV.  REPRE8ENTION. 

The  fifteen  free  States,  -have  13,000,000  of 
free  white  inhabitants ;  the  fifteen  slave  States 
6,000,000  ;  yet  each  have  thirty  Senators.  True, 
the  small  States  are  entitled  to  two  Senators  each, 
as  well  as  the  larger  ones ;  but  this  number  ol 
slave  States,  extended  over  a  large  territory,  with 
a  small  population,  makes  the  disproportion ed 
representation  of  the  two  sections  in  the  Senate 
too  palpably  unjust.  In  Senators,  the  slave  States 
have,  by  this  system,  kept  up  a  representation,  in 
the  proportion  o/two  to  one,  as  against  the  free 
States. 

In  the  House,  the  slave  States  have  ninety 
members,  representing  6,000,000  of  population  ; 
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the  free  States,  one  hundred  and  forty-two  mem¬ 
bers,  representing  13,000,000.  Upon  the  same 
ratio  with  the  slave  States,  the  free  States  should 
have  one  hundred  and  ninety-jive  members — a 
loss  to  them  of  'fifty-three — in  the  popular  branch 
of  the  Government ;  that  in  which  the  popular 
voice  is  to  be  heard,  and  the  popular  will  ex¬ 
pressed. 

South  Carolina  has  six  Representatives,  with  a 
free  white  population  of  274,563. 

New  Hampshire  has  three  Representatives, 
with  a  free  white  population  of  317,456. 

Vermont  has  three  Representatives,  with  a  free 
white  population  of  313,402. 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  630,858,  have  six  Representatives. 

South  Carolina  has  six  also,  with  only  274,563 ; 
less,  by  356,295 — not  one  half  as  much. 

At  the  ratio  of  South  Carolina  representation, 
these  free  States  should  have  fourteen  Represen¬ 
tatives,  instead  of  six.  Is  there  not  a  wide  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  political  rights  of  these  States  ? 
My  district  has  a  population  of  over  100,000 ; 
the  ratio  of  South  Carolina  is  about  45,000  ;  that 
would  more  than  double  the  representation  of 
every  free  State. 

Three  congressional  districts  in  New  York  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  free  white  population  than  the  State 
of  South  Carolina.  Yet  this  is  the  State  that  is 
going  to  force  slavery  into  Kansas — the  one  that 
has  so  often  complained  of  the  hardships  of  re¬ 
maining  one  of  the  United  States,  and  threatened 
disunion ! 

With  over  110,000  more  slaves  than  white  in¬ 
habitants,  to  be  held  in  subjection,  what  a  formi¬ 
dable  force  South  Carolina  could  command  to 
destroy  the  Union !  Only  think,  what  a  regi¬ 
ment  she  could  muster !  and  think,  too,  what 
deep  cause  she  has  for  revolution !  More  than 
twice  the  representation  according  to  numbers ! 
and  therefore  more  than  twice  the  political  power 
in  proportion,  allowed  to  any  free  State  in  the 
Union !  And  all  the  “  moral  power”  of  the 
“  national  institution”  besides 1  Tins  may  be  the 
reason  why  South  Carolina  had  no  less  than  three 
prominent  candidates  for  Speaker  in  the  present 
House !  There  was  none  from  New  Hampshire 
or  Vermont!  And  this  unequal  representation 
South  Carolina  woidd  retain,  xf  twenty  free  States 
were  admitted'.  Why,  then,  should  she  object  ? 
Florida  has  47,203  white  inhabitants  •  Delaware 
71,169;  both  together  have  about  the  same  pop¬ 
ulation  as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Herkimer  con¬ 
gressional  district  in  New  York,  formerly  repre¬ 
sented  by  Preston  King ;  yet  these  two  slave 
States  have  six  electoral  votes ;  this  district  has 
but  one.  South  Carolina  has  a  less  white  popu¬ 
lation  than  a  single  congressional  district  in  Iowa ! 
yet  it  has  eight  electoral  votes. 

Politically,  slavery  is  the  greatest  of  all  insti¬ 
tutions — a  foe  to  capital,  energy,  enterprise,  and 


improvement.  The  very  sc  il  loses  half  its  value, 
where  slavery  desecrates  it.  Yet  slavery  is  the 
great  political  institution  of  this  country.  Poli¬ 
ticians  and  of  ice  seekers — from  presidential  aspi¬ 
rants,  who  promulgate  their  devotion  from  high 
|  places,  down  to  the  lowest  menial  in  or  about  the 
public  offices — are  swift  to  do  it  reverence,  eager 
rivals  to  be  foremost  in  aiding  its  further  extension 
and  more  permanent  ascendency.  They  vie  with 
each  other  as  to  who  shall  be  its  most  rampant 
and  rabid  advocate,  and  stoop  the  lowest  to  pro¬ 
pitiate  its  favor.  And  this  will  continue,  so  long 
as  devotion  to  slavery  is  the  only  passpoxd  to  office. 
On  this  single  ground  stood  all  the  rival  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  nomination  at  Cincinnati.  Upon 
this,  each  relied  for  success.  To  them  their  sub¬ 
serviency  to  slavery  was  more  important  than 
ability,  honesty,  or  integrity..  An  avowed  deter¬ 
mination  to  extend  slavery  was  the  all  important 
qualification.  All  stood  on  this  platform,  but 
most  pre-eminently  the  nominee  of  the  miscalled 
Democracy,  now  having  but  one  policy,  and  one 
principle — the  extension  of  human  bondage. 

V.  EEPEESENTATION  UPON  SLAVE  PEOPEETT. 

Unwisely  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  al 
lowed  a  representation  upon  property  in  one  in 
stance — a  thing  plainly  wrong  in  principle  in  a 
republican  and  representative  Government  ;  and 
unfortunately  allowed  it  upon  that  kind  of  prop 
erty  upon  which,  of  all  others,  no  representation 
should  have  been  given.  It  was  upon  slaves. 
The  basis  of  representation,  as  adopted,  allowed 
three  fifths  of  all  slaves  to  be  counted;  and  gave 
this  unequal  and,  therefore,  unfair  and  unjust, 
representation  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  that 
species  of  property  over  all  others.  True,  tins 
w'as  done  by  northern  as  well  as  southern  votes. 
But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  slavery  then 
existed  in  every  State  in  the  Union — that  we  had 
become  deeply  involved  in  debt  by  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  and  direct  taxes  were  apportioned  in 
the  same  manner.  If  some  States  had  more 
slaves  than  others,  and,  therefore,  this  provision 
might  be  in  some  small  degree  unequal,  it  was 
thought  the  burden  imposed  with  it,  as  to  the 
payment  of  taxes,  would  be  a  fair  equivalent  for 
the  advantage  it  might  confer.  And  besides  the 
slave  trade  was  prohibited  after  1808,  and  slavery 
was  expected  soon  to  be  an  institution  numbered 
with  the  tilings  of  the  past.  At  that  time  this 
representation  was  really  of  little  moment,  and 
did  not  probably  give  to  any  State  a  single  mem¬ 
ber  on  slave  property  alone. 

The  Government  was  inaugurated  with  a  po¬ 
licy  wholly  apposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  looking  confidently  to  its  speedy  extinction. 
The  ordinance  prohibiting  slavery  was  applied  to 
all  our  Territories  by  almost  unanimous  consent. 
Slavery  was  thus  confined  to  the  States  where  it 
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existed,  and  its  stream  cut  off  at  the  fountain¬ 
head  by  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade. 

But  soon  after  our  Government  went  into  ope¬ 
ration,  it  was  discovered  that  slave  representa¬ 
tion  had  an  unexpected  and  magic  effect.  It 
brought  into  solid  column,  united  and  bound  to¬ 
gether,  all  who  came  from  States  in  which  slavery 
existed,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  of 
any  real  consequence  as  a  property  interest  and  a 
political  dement. 

Thus  united  they  became  more  and  more  con¬ 
trolling.  They  swayed  the  policy  and  decided 
the  measures  of  the  Government.  They  used 
the  power  obtained  to  extend  the  institution,  and 
thus  increase  their  sectional  strength  aud  politi¬ 
cal  influence.  Hence  the  southern  policy  of  ex¬ 
pansion  and  dispersion,  of  which  this  country 
furnishes  the  most  remarkable  example  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This  led  to 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  as  early  as  1803,  and' 
has  since  been  followed  by  the  purchase  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  the  acquisition  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas.  That  slave  republic  (almost 
as  large  as  all  the,  free  States)  was  annexed  to 
extend  the  “  area  of  freedom !” 

This  policy  of  the  extension  of  slavery,  and 
its  dispersion  as  far  and  wide  as  possible,  to 
strengthen  and  secure  the  political  ascendency  of 
slaveowners,  has  led  to  all  the  outrages  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  free  Territory  of  Kansas,  from  the  act 
of  Congress  to  the  acts  of  the  border  ruffians  in 
Kansas — the  butchery  of  its  people,  and  the 
destruction  of  Lawrence,  and  to  the  outrages  of 
slaveowners  here  at  the  Capitol — all  having  a 
common  object — to  force  the  extension  of  slavery 
for  political  purposes,  into  free  territory.  To 
this  policy  we  owe  all  the  evils  of  the  present 
alarming  state  of  affairs  throughout  the  land. 
From  it  every  slavery  agitation  has  arisen.  These 
have  always  occurred  when  this  policy  has  been 
checked  or  opposed  by  the  free  States.  And  this 
policy  has  been  steadily  pursued  under  every 
possible  and  contradictory  pretense,  and  oives  its 
origin,  and  thus  far  its  success,  to  the  fact  that 
slavery  is  made  a  political  element  by  allowing  a 
representation  upon  slave  property,  and  the  free 
States  have  never  before  been  unitedly  opposed 
to  it. 

VI.  EFFECT  OF  THE  EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY. 

It  has  placed  the  power  of  the  Government  in 
the  hands  of  slaveholders.  They  hold  it  now, 
and  have  almost  entirely  for  the  last  sixty  years. 
Mr.  Clay  admitted  in  1850,  that  the  policy  and 
measures  of  the  Government  had  been  controlled 
for  the  last  fifty  years  by  “  the  preponderating 
influence  of  southern  councils,”  and  he  enume¬ 
rated  the  leading  measures  enacted  and  defeated 
bv  “■  southern  councils.”  Sometimes  being  for 
and  then  against  the  same  measure,  and  always 
successful — indeed,  almost  from  the  formation  of 


the  Government,  the  slaveholding  States  have 
shaped  its  policy,  and  controlled  its  action.  No 
measure  of  any  political  importance,  prejudicial 
to  the  aims  and  interests  of  slavery,  has  ever  been 
passed.  For  the  last  fifty  years,  the  free  States, 
so  far  as  the  General  Government  is  concerned, 
might  about  as  well  have  been  governed  without 
any  voice  in  the  elections,  or  any  representation 
in  Congress.  The  measures  adopted  have  been 
dictated  by  slaveholders,  and  their  real  policy  has 
been — and  it  is  now  openly  avowed — the  extension 
of  slavery.  That  has  now  become  the  only  real 
politics  of  this  country.  There  is  not  an  aristo¬ 
cracy  in  any  Government  of  Europe  that  holds 
the  power  in  it  that  the  slaveholders  have  held, 
and  now  hold,  in  this  free  Democratic  represen¬ 
tative  Republic.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  theory ; 
it  is  the  undisputed  truth  of  history,  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  an  experience  of  sixty  years.  It  is  not  the 
result  of  accident,  but  of  a  settled  system,  the 
natural  effect  of  an  adequate  cause.  With  thirty 
Senators  and  ninety  Representatives,  personally 
and  politically  bound  to  the  support  of  slavery, 
and  without  any  property  representation  or  union 
of  interests  at  the  North,  this  result  was  in¬ 
evitable. 

The  slave  States,  with  less  than  half  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  free  States,  have  extended  slavery 
more  than  twice  as  far  as  the  free  States  have 
“  enlarged  the  area  of  freedom” — that  is,  in  the 
portion  of  five  to  one.  Nine  new  slave  States 
have  been  added.  To  extend  the  free  States  in 
the  same  proportion  they  should  have  added 
eighteen  free  States.  They  have  only  added  six , 
and  these  much  smaller  in  extent.  The  slave 
States  have  added  eighteen  Senators.  The  free 
States  should,  in  proportion,  have  added  thirty- 
six.  They  have  only  added  twelve,  (and  four 
more  gained  by  dividing  old  States.)  The  slave 
States  have  added  forty-eight  members  in  this 
House — the  free  States  in  proportion  should  have 
added  ninety-six.  They  have  only  added  forty- 
nine,  (and  nine  more  by  the  division  of  old 
States.)  Were  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Utah,  New 
Mexico,  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  all 
admitted  as  free  States,  the  free  States  would  not 
then  be  equal  in  extent  of  territory  or  number  of 
Representatives  with  the  slave  States,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  population.  The  admission  of  free  States 
would  only  lessen,  not  remove,  the  inequality 
between  the  free  and  slave  States,  leaving  still 
this  unequal  representation  in  favor  of  the  slave 
States,  to  the  full  extent  of  all  their  slave  prop¬ 
erty.  Can  they  ask  for  more  than  that  ? 

VII.  THE  SLAVE  POWER. 

It  is  supposed  by  many  that  this  privileged 
class — this  aristocraq;,  in  fact,  established  upon 
human  bondage — embraces  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  the  southern  States.  This  is  not  so. 
It  is  the  slavcoumers  alone — and  these  form  only 
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e  small  portion  of  the  people  of  the  slave  States. 
The  following  statement,  taken  from  the  census 
of  1850,  will  show  the  number  of  slave  owners 
in  the  slave  States : 


States. 

Slaveholders 
in  each. 

.  .  5,999 

.  809 

Kentucky . 

. 16,040 

Mississippi . 

Missouri . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Tennessee . 

. .  7,747 

Virginia . 

Total 


346,047 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  slave¬ 
owners,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  is 
only  about  three  hundred  and  forty -six  thousand. 
And  the  free  white  population  over  six  millions, 
in  the  slave  States.  Or  only  about  one  in  twenty 
of  the  white  population  in  the  slave  States  are 
slaveowners.  Yet  this  small  number,  by  a  union 
of  interest,  and  by  the  political  importance  given 
to  slavery — rule  these  States  absolutely  and  des¬ 
potically — the  great  majority  of  the  people — a 
majority  of  nearly  twenty  to  one — are  never  heard 
of,  and  have  no  more  power  in  those  States, 
politically,  than  the  slaves  its  aristocratic  rulers 
own!  This  is  truly  astonishing!  But  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  General  Government  is  more  so. 
The  free  population  of  the  Union  is  about  twenty 
millions.  The  slaveowners  now  number  some 
three  hundred  and  forty  six  thousand.  For  the 
past  sixty  years  their  numbers  would  average 
from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  Yet  the  General  government  is  in  their 
hands,  and  has  been  for  the  past  fifty  years,  when 
the  majority  against  them  in  the  Union  is  as  sixty 
to  one ;  still  they  hold  the  power;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  directed  and  controlled  by  them,  and 
has  been  almost  ever  since  it  has  been  in  opera¬ 
tion.  And  during  all  that  time  more  than  one 
half  of  all  the  important  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment — and  I  believe  nearly  two-thirds  of  those 
offices — have  been  filled  by  slaveholders,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ! 

Slaveholders  have  political  advantages  denied 
to  all  other  men  !  A  man  who  owns  two  thou¬ 
sand  slaves  has  the  same  political  power,  on  Ms 
slave  property,  as  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  of 
the  free  States.  His  power  is  larger  than  that 
of  all  the  voters  in  a  town  of  ordinary  size — 
almost  equal  to  that  of  all  the  electors  in  some 
comities  in  the  free  States!  He  has,  besides, 
individually,  the  same  political  power  as  the 
richest  man  in  a  free  State.  This  additional 


right — twelve  hundred  strong — is  solely  in  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  owning  two  thousand  slaves  a3 
property!  Yet  men  in  the  free  States  holding 
property  of  a  value  equal  to  his,  or  far  exceeding 
it,  have  no  political  advantage  from  it,  let  their 
property  be  what  it  may.  There  is  no  property 
has  any  political  power  but  slave  property,  and 
that,  (estimated  at  $1,800,000,000,)  scattered 
over  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  controlling  half  the  States,  combined  in  a 
single  interest,  and  made  a  political  element,  con¬ 
trols  this  Government.  Slavery  is  political;  and 
politicians  are  its  arrogant  champions.  Tlw'e 
can  he  no  end  of  slavery  aggression  and  slavery 
agitation,  until  you  disconnect  slavery  and  politics; 
until  it  is  settled — and  definitely  settled  —  that 
slavery  cannot  he  extended  for  political  purposes. 
Until  that  is  done,  there  can  be  no  peace,  and  no 
end  of  agitation. 

VIII.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SLAVERY. 

The  political  power  of  slavery  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  illustrated  by  the  present  Administration. 
The  President  came  into  office  by  the  largest 
popular  vote  ever  given,  with  a  strong  majority 
in  both  branches  of  Congress,  all  deeply  pledged 
against  all  further  slavery  agitation,  in  any  form, 
in  or  out  of  Congress.  This  was  the  corner-stone 
of  their  party  creed.  Yet,  almost  as  soon  as  they 
had  taken  their  oaths  of  office,  the  slave  power 
demanded  the  free  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  re¬ 
opened  and  renewed  the  slavery  agitation  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  out  of  it,  to  accomplish  its  object,  by 
repealing  the  prohibition  against  slavery  north 
of  the  Missouri  compromise  line.  Slavery  de¬ 
manded  this  wrong  to  be  done ;  and  to  do  it,  the 
whole  power  of  the  President  and  his  party  was 
put  into  requisition.  The  faith  of  the  nation  that 
had  pledged  it  to  freedom  in  1820,  the  pledges 
of  the  party  made  in  1852,  the  oft-repeated 
pledges  of  the  President,  and  almost  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  his  party  in  Congress  against  agitation, 
were  all  disregarded ! — all  violated!  It  became 
the  great  measure  of  the  Administration.  Slavery 
required  it;  and  what  to  slavery  was  national 
faith,  or  party  pledges,  or  individual  integrity'? 
All  other  considerations  must  yield.  The  su¬ 
premacy  of  slavery  —  its  political  supremacy  — 
must  be  secured !  and  the  deed  was  done — Kan¬ 
sas  was  opened  to  slavery ! 

Slavery  was  strong  enough  to  compel  a  north¬ 
ern  President  to  violate  his  repeated  pledges,  and 
labor  to  introduce  slavery  into  free  territory.  A 
thing  that  Henry  Clay,  although  a  southern  man, 
spurned  the  mere  imputation  of  in  words  of 
burning  eloquence. 

“  I  never  can — I  never  will  vote,  and  no  earthly  power 
will  ever  compel  me  to  vote  to  spread  slavery  over  terri¬ 
tory  where  it  does  not  exist.”  (Henry  CJay  in  1850,  ia 
the  U.  S.  Senate.”) 

How  have  the  pledges  against  agitation  been 
redeemed  ?  By  passing  a  law  in  Congress  to 
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spread  slavery  over  territory  where  it  did  not 
exist,  (upon  the  same  principle  it  can  be  forced 
into  a  tree  State,)  where  the  question  of  slavery 
was  at  rest,  and  where  it  was  "prohibited  forever .” 
The  most  atrocious  measure  ever  attempted  for  the 
extension  of  slavery — a  measure  that  has  caused 
a  greater  agitation,  and  made  a  deeper  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  against  slavery,  than  all  its 
previous  aggressions ! 

The  President  also  pledged  himself  to  protect 
and  sacredly  to  maintain  the  individual  right  of 
every  citizen,  “  at  home  and  abroad,  upon  every 
sea  and  on  every  soil.” 

In  the  best  days  of  Rome,  the  claim  to  be  a 
Roman  citizen  was  a  protection  in  far-off  and 
foreign  lands;  and  it  is  the  proudest  boast  of 
England,  that  her  Government  protects  every 
citizen  under  it  with  jealous  care.  A  wrong- 
done  to  any  one  of  her  people  is  regarded  as  a 
national  wrong,  and  as  such  redressed. 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  a  strong  case,  on 
paper,  for  interfering  with  a  foreign  Government 
in  the  case  of  Martin  Koszta,  who  had  merely 
declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen.  •  All  that  was  well.  It  gratified  national 
pride.  But  how  has  the  President  maintained 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Kansas — American 
citizens,  here  at  home,  on  our  own  soil,  residing 
in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States,  governed  by 
its  laws,  and  directly  under  the  care  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  whose  officers  are  appointed  and  removed 
by  him,  and  accountable  to  him  ?  Have  they  been 
protected  in  their  property  or  in  their  persons  2 
Many  months  ago,  Colman,  a  pro-slavery  man, 
shot  Dow  in  the  highway — a  wanton  and  unpro¬ 
voked  murder.  But  the  officials  of  the  President 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it  to  this  day.  After  this, 
Barbour,  a  settler  in  Kansas,  was  shot,  when 
riding  home,  by  Clark,  a  pro-slavery  man,  then 
and  now  holding  the  office  of  Indian  agent  under 
the  President.  No  proceedings  were  ever  taken 
against  him.  The  judges,  and  marshals,  and 
attorney,  appointed  by  the  President,  were  all 
silent  arid  approving.  How  were  their  rights 
protected  ?  How  were  the  rights  of  the  generous- 
hearted  Brown  protected  2  He  was  assaulted  by 
a  mob,  and  most  inhumanly  mangled  and  muti¬ 
lated,  and  left  to  die,  and  only  carried,  bleeding, 
to  his  home,  in  time  for  his  wife  and  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  behold  him  expire !  That  wife  is  now 
insane ! 

These  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  border  ruf¬ 
fianism  in  Kansas — fearful  evidences,  among  the 
living  and  the  dead,  of  the  law  and  order  party 
in  Kansas — of  the  protection  of  the  President — 
of  that  party  the  President  sustains  by  a  standing 
army — the  last  resort  of  every  despotism  on  earth. 
These  and  kindred  deeds  are  openly  perpetrated, 
and  almost  openly  defended,  clearly  connived  at 
and  encouraged !  For  in  no  instance  has  any  man 
'  eon  prosecuted  for  these  crimes,  or  even  censured 


by  the  President.  In  no  instance  has  even  the 
leader  of  a  mob  been  arrested;  no  murderer  is 
|  brought  to  justice  ;  no  crime  is  prevented  or  pun- 
i  ished.  This  is  the  protection  afforded  to  our 
{  fellow-citizens  in  Kansas.  To  protect  them  no 
;  arm  is  raised — no  orders  given.  But  to  oppress 
them,  to  dragoon  them  into  submission  to  slavery, 
the  troops  of  the  United  States  are  sent  forth  by 
order  of  the  President,  and  treacherously  used  to 
protect  murderers  and  butcher  peaceable  citizens. 
What  now  is  the  condition  of  Kansas  under  the 
President’s  protection?  Let  the  blood  of  the 
murdered  victims  of  tyranny  and  oppression 
bear  witness !  No  free-State  man  is  protected  in 
his  rights ;  no  property  is  safe ;  no  man’s  fife 
secure. 

In  none  of  the  President’s  messages,  regular  or 
irregular,  annual  or  special,  (put  forth  to  fore¬ 
stall  public  opinion  and  aid  Ins  renomination,)  has 
any  allusion  been  made  to  the  monstrous  outrages 
and  cruel  murders  committed  in  Kansas,  although 
matters  of  public  notoriety.  But  he  covertly  re¬ 
proaches  the  free  States  for  allowing  emigration 
to  Kansas,  and  palliates  all  the  cruelties  and 
crimes  the  advocates  of  slavery  extension  have 
perpetrated — and  most  justly  is  he  responsible 
for  all  the  fearful  consequences.  But  if  a  slave 
escapes  into  Massachusetts — if,  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion,  any  settler  from  a  free  State  is  even  charged 
with  a  violation  of  the  infamous  laws  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  a  military  force  is  put  into  requisition,  and 
protection  is  offered  or  punishment  inflicted.  Then 
the  laws  are  executed  with  a  vengeance.  Even 
the  meeting  of  a  convention  to  adopt  a  free  con¬ 
stitution,  and  ask  admission  as  a  State,  is  held  by 
the  pro-slavery  judges,  appointed  for  Kansas  by 
the  President,  to  be  a  criminal  offence.  And 
criminal  prosecutions  before  these  judges,  under 
official  instructions,  as  it  is  said,  are  vigorously 
prosecuted.  But  as  to  robbery  and  murder  com¬ 
mitted  to  aid  in  establishing  slavery  in  Kansas, 
against  these  there  is  no  law,  and  for  these  crimes 
there  is  no  punishment! 

The  blood  of  the  murdered  freemen  that  has 
stained  the  soil  of  Kansas  will  rise  up  to  heaven 
bearing  its  witness  against  slavery.  It  has  already 
spoken  to  the  heart  of  every  freeman  in  the  land, 
and  rendered  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  Kan¬ 
sas  impossible.  “  They  never  fail  who  die  in  a 
great  cause.”  And  by  the  unalterable  law  of 
eternal  justice,  crimes  like  these  are  never  per 
mitted  to  pass  unpunished. 

IX.  POLITICAL  POWER  OF  SLAVERY. 

Every  department  of  the  Government — except, 
thank  God !  the  House  of  Representatives— is  in 
the  hands  of  the  slave  power.  Some  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  six  thousand  slave-owners  control 
and  rule  twenty  millions  of  people.  That  is  the 
power  that  rules,  and  has  for  sixty  years  ruled, 
the  American  Republic. 
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t  As  to  (he  President. — Did  he  not  how  down 
on  his  knees  before  it  in  the  most  humiliating 
position  '?  To  [(lease  this  power,  that  makes  and 
unmakes  Presidents,  did  he  not  violate  the  pledges 
he  made  to  the  American  people  ?  Was  he  not 
alike  false  to  truth  and  to  freedom '?  Has  he  not 
permitted  every  crime  and  cruelty  to  pass  unpun¬ 
ished  and  unquestioned  in  Kansas  ?  Kay,  has  he 
not  aided  and  abetted  their  perpetration  ?  And, 
as  the  last  crowning  act  of  ail  this  submission  to 
slavery,  has  he  not  been  the 'means  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Lawrence  ?  And.  when  a  universal 
butchery  was  expected,  did  he  not  look  coldly  on, 
and  refuse  to  raise  his  hand  to  save  them '?  His 
name  will  be  remembered  in  history,  hereafter, 
only  because  attached  to  it  there  will  be  a  wide 
inheritance  of  infamy.  And,  for  all  this,  what 
was  his  reward '?  To  be  flung  aside  as  a  useless 
thing,  because  he  had  served  slavery  with  such  a 
desperate,  calculating  zeal,  as  to  meet  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  honest  men.  He  could  serve 
the  slave-owners  no  more.  The  American  people 
would  never  re-elect  so  servile  a  tool  of  the  bar¬ 
barian  element  of'  the  Government.  He  was 
thrown  aside  for  another,  promising  equal  ser¬ 
vility,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  become  equally 
odious,  but  who  promised,  most  faithfully,  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps — perhaps  to  go  beyond 
them ! 

2.  As  to  the  Senate. — There  the  rule  of  slavery 
has  long  been  absolute.  It  only  registers  the 
edicts  of  slave-owners !  It  only  represents  that 
interest  and  that  institution!  The  free.  States, 
with  13,000,000  people,  have  thirty  Senators; 
many  of  them,  from  personal  or  political  motives, 
the  firm  allies  of  slavery.  Nearly  every  northern 
pro-slavery  Senator  is  a  presidential  aspirant ! 
The  slave  States,  with  6,000,000,  have  also 
thirty  Senators,  unitedly  representing  one  single 
pecuniary  and  political  interest,  sleepless  and  un¬ 
tiring  in  its  support.  Look  at  this ! 

Votes  of  eleven  slaveholding  States  at  the  election  of  1852, 
when  Mr.  Pierce  was  chosen,  as  contrasted  with  the  vote 
of  New  York : 

1.  Arkansas . 19.577  7.  Texas . 18,547 

2.  Delaware . 12,673  8.  Alabama . 41,919 

3.  Florida .  7,193  9.  Louisiana . 35,902 

4.  Georgia . 5.1,365  1.0.  Mississippi . 44,424 

5.  Maryland . 75,153  11.  Virginia . 129,545 

6.  North  Carolina. .  .78,861  - 

Aggregate  vote  of  eleven  States . 515,159 

Vote  oi  New  York . . . 522,294 

Being  7,135  votes  more  than  all  the  others. 

These  eleven  States,  (Virginia  included,)  that 
gave,  in  1852,  a  less  vote  than  New  York  for 
President,  have' twenty-two  Senators;  New7  York 
has  only  two ! 

The  whole  object  of  the  Ivansas-Nebraska  act, 
and  all  the  wrongs  committed  under  it,  was  to 
increase  this  unequal  preponderance  of  the  slave 
power  in  the  Senate,  and  to  add  also  to  its  con¬ 
trolling  influence  in  the  House. 


The  same  eleven  slave  States  have  57  Representatives. 

New  York  has . 33  u  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of  slavery .  24  li  u 

Fair  and  equal  representation  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  a  Kepublican  Government;  and 
every  departure  from  it  is  a  step  towards  despot¬ 
ism.  Here  it  creates  a  real  aristocracy  —  a  pri¬ 
vileged  class,  that  rules  over  a  free  people. 

The  Senate  is  part  of  the  appointing  power. 
This  ordeal  no  man  can  pass,  no  matter  .how 
pure,  honest,  faithful,  and  competent,  if  lfe  is 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  slavery.  If  he  is 
unsound  upon  the  nationality  of  slavery — nay, 
if  only  suspected  of  having  a  sectional  preference 
for  freedom,  his  fate  is  sealed. 

The  President  nominates,  and  the  Senate  ap¬ 
points,  the  judges  of  the  Supreme,  circuit,  and 
district  courts — the  whole  Federal  Judiciary — 
and  almost  all  the  other  officers  of  the  General 
Government,  except  members  of  Congress.  This 
immense  patronage  and  power  of  -  appointment 
by  the  President  and  the  Senate,  is  a  towrer  of 
strength  to  slavery,  and  an  unfailing  political 
guillotine  to  all  who  oppose  it. 

The  President  and  Senate,  also,  have  the  treaty¬ 
making  power,  under  w7hich  it  is  now  claimed 
that  Cuba,  or  any  other  slave  territory,  am  be 
purchased,  at  any  price,  and  with  a  stipulation 
to  make  of  it  any  number  of  slave  States.  And 
the  House,  it  is  said,  without  any  voice,  is  bound 
by  the  treaty — must  pay  the  price,  and  perform 
the#  stipulations !  And  if  any  one  doubts  this 
monstrous  -proposition,  its  constitutionality  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  judges  the  Senate  and  President 
appoint !  General  Gadsden  has  long  been  on  a 
fishing  excursion  to  purchase  more  territory  for 
slavery ! 

3.  As  to  the  Judiciary. — The  appointment  of 
the  judges  is  removed  furthest  from  the  people, 
and  is  placed  wffiere  the  power  of  slavery  is  always 
strongest;  and  consequently,  with  less  than  a 
third  of  the  population,  the  slave- owners  only, 
numbering  one  in  sixty,  have  always  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  judges,  and  a  majority  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court ;  and  the  others  taken 
from  the  free  States  must  he  “  national that 
is,  in  every  contest  opposed  to  freedom  and  in 
favor  of  slavery. 

The  power  that  creates  is  greater  than  the  thing 
created,  and  many  alarming  encroachments  have 
lately  been  attempted  upon  the  rights  of  freedom 
by  the  Federal  Judges:  one  is  the  recent  auda¬ 
cious  doctrine,  that  slaves  can  be  held  in  the  free 
States  as  well  as  in  the  slave  States — thus  striking 
down  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of  the 
free  States,  and  judicially  establishing  slavery 
therein.  Slavery  depends  upon  the  laws  of  the 
States.  Where  it  is  allowed,  slaves  can  he  held  ; 
where  it  Is  not,  they  cannot.  Some  States  have 
passed  laws  giving  slaveholders  a  right  of  passing 
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through  the  State  with  their  slaves.  Where  this  J 
right  exists,  it  is  by  virtue  of  the  State  law,  and  j 
is  solely  regulated  by  the  State.  And  there  is  j 
no  power  under  the  Constitution,  in  any  depart-  j 
ment  or  in  all  the  departments  of  Government, 
that  can  compel  a  State  to  hold  slaves  as  prop¬ 
erty.  If  this  is  attempted  it  is  an  invasion  of 
State  rights,  and  should  be  resisted.  Such  an 
attempt  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  a  judicial 
usurpation,  and  not  binding  on  the  States. 

This  question  has  been  recently  before  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
and,  as  I  am  informed,  virtually  decided,  although 
the  case  was  dismissed.  And  mark  that  decision ! 
It  is  that  slaves  can  be  held  as  property  in  a  free 
State !  It  is  said,  too,  that  this  decision  is  made 
by  the  pro-slavery  judges  from  slave  States !  And 
that  every  judge  who  heard  the  case  from  a  free 
State  held  a  contrary  opinion,  in  conformity  with 
the  well-settled  law  in  this  country  and  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  in  accordance  with  every  principle  of 
reason  and  common  sense.  How  absurd  it  is  to 
say  that  the  law  of  one  State  must  be  controlled 
within  its  own  limits,  where  it  is  supreme,  by  the 
conflicting  law  of  any  othqr  State !  Georgia  allows 
slavery ;  New  York  prohibits  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  say  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  of  higher  au¬ 
thority,  within  the  State  of  New  York,  than  her 
ovai  laws !  or  in  other  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
sets  up  slavery  as  above  the  constitutions  and 
la  ws  of  the  free  States !  That  is  judicial  legisla¬ 
tion  by  ike  Federal  judges  in  favor  of  sla  very.  It 
cannot,  and  never  will,  be  submitted  to  by  any 
free  State.  If  it  is,  the  boast  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  is  said  to  have  tauntingly 
made  that  lie  would  yet  “  call  the  roll  of  his 
slaves  on  Bunker  Hill,”  may  now  be  fulfilled. 
If  this  is  submitted  to,  there  needs  no  more  legis¬ 
lation  in  Congress  to  extend  slavery.  It  is  already 
made  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  If  it  cannot 
be  prohibited  in  the  free  States,  they  are  no 
longer  free.  This  is  the  court  to  decide  upon  the 
constitutionality  of  slavery ,  and  of  all  laics  and 
treaties  to  extend  it.  This  power  might  as  well 
be  given  to  so  many  overseers  selected  from  slave 
plantations  as  to  judges  thus  appointed  and  con¬ 
trolled,  if  this  decision  has  been  made ,  and  is  a 
specimen  rf  their  independence  and  integrity. 

Citizens  of  slave  States  carry  the  laws  of  those 
States  with  them  into  free  States !  That  is  the 
position.  It  involves  a  long  list  of  absurdities. 
1.  It  destroys  the  independence  and  equality  of 
the  several  States.  2.  It  gives  to  non-residents 
of  a  State  rights  denied  to  its  own  citizens.  8.  In 
a  case  of  conflicting  State  laws — each  supreme  in 
the  State  where  it  exists — it  gives  one  class  of 
States  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the  other, 
and  effectually  destroys  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  the  latter,  by  nullifying  their  laws 
and  imposing  upon  them  laws  in  defiance  of,  and 
in  direct  hostility  with,  theirs.  If  every  citizen 


]  from  a  slave  State  carries  the  law  of  slavery  into 
|  free  States,  why  does  not  every  citizen  from  a 
!  free  State  carry  the  law  of  freedom  into  a  slave 
j  State  ?  If  the  laws  of  South  Carolina  can  be  set 
up  in  New  York,  as  superior  to  the  laws  of  New 
York,  it  is  no  longer  a  free  State :  it  is  a  mere 
province  under  South  Carolina!  And  what  is 
law  in  New  York  will  depend  on  the  place  from 
which  the  non-resident  came,  and  what  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  law  where  he  last  resided!  And  there 
may  be  fifteen  different  laws  in  full  force  in  New 
York,  each  nullifying  its  own  laws,  and  in  direct 
conflict  and  hostility  with  them. 

The  law  of  each  State  must  be  supreme  within 
its  limits,  or  all  freedom  and  self-government  is 
destroyed. 

The  recent  outrage  committed  upon  the  rights 
of  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  United  States 
district  judge,  has  awakened  the  public  indigna¬ 
tion  and  excited  attention  to  the  course  of  the 
Federal  judges  appointed  by  the  slave  power, 
whose  acts  are  usually  unobserved — one  decision 
furnishing  a  precedent  for  another.  Judge  Kane 
(a  name  ominous  of  evil)  issued  a  habeas  corpus . 
not  to  restore  freedom  to  some  person  illegally 
restrained  of  liberty,  but  to  take  and  return  three 
persons  to  slavery  who  had,  being  in  a  free  State, 
asserted  their  right  to  freedom,  and  left  their 
master.  Tins,  Judge  Kane  had  no  right  what¬ 
ever  to  do,  least  of  all  to  attempt  it  under  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  ;  but  Williamson,  to  whom  this 
unlawful  writ  was  directed,  returned  to  it,  that 
the  slaves  claimed  were  not  in  his  custody,  and 
he  could  not  bring  them  before  the  judge ;  and 
that  return  was  proved  to  be  indisputably  true. 
But  Mr.  Williamson  bad  advised  these  slaves 
that  they  were  free  —  having  been  voluntarily 
brought  by  their  master  into  a  free  State.  For 
this  insult  to  their  master,  who  was  both  a  slave¬ 
holder  and  an  officeholder,  he  must  be  punished. 
He  had  violated  no  law,  civil  cr  criminal.  State 
or  National,  in  giving  this  opinion.  He  had  only 
advised  these  slaves  what  were  their  legal  rights. 
If  this  was  a  crime,  the  law  was  open  to  Mr. 
Wheeler  :  he  lead  only  “  to  prove  and  punish,” 
for  all  that  Williamson  did  was  openly  clone,  and 
never  denied. 

But,  then,  Williamson  must  be  prosecuted  and 
tried  according  to  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  of  Pennsylvania.  And 
what  would  be  the  accusation?  Under  what 
law  could  the  indictment  be  framed  ?  And  what 
jury  could  be  found  to  convict  him?  No;  that 
would  be  unavailing.  Judge  Kane,  therefore,  be 
came  the  poor  pitiful  instrument  of  Mr.  Wheeler 
to  regain  his  slaves  by  an  unauthorized  proceed¬ 
ing,  if  he  could,  and,  failing  in  that,  to  punish 
Williamson  under  the  false  pretense  of  a  con¬ 
tempt  against  Judge  Kane,  on  which  accusation 
he  was  deprived  of  his  liberty,  without  crime  or 
trial,  from  July  to  November.  A  power  given 
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to  cants  for  their  necessary  protection,  without 
any  fixed  limits,  left  to  their  discretion,  was  thus 
wantonly  abused  to  deprive  a  citizen  of  his  rights 
and  of  his  liberty.  For  this  high-banded  and 
arbitrary  exercise  of  power.  Judge  Kane  should 
be  impeached  and  degraded  from  the  place  he  is 
unworthy  to  hold.  And  if  no  other  member  of 
this  House  had,  I  would  have  moved  his  im¬ 
peachment  before  this  day  but  for  the  fact,  his 
judges  would  be  the  Senate  who  appointed  him — 
the  Senate  that  represents  only  the  slave  power 
in  this  Government ;  and  his  subserviency  to 
Slavery  would,  with  them,  be  a  matter  of  praise, 
not  of  censure.  It  would  probably  elevate  him 
to  a  higher  position. 

There  is  but  one  tribunal  which  can  redress 
these  wrongs — the  people,  the  stern  condemnation 
of  the  popular  voice.  That  rules  and  regulates 
at  last  ever  department  of  Government. 

Behold  the  power  of  slavery  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment  : 

1.  It  has  the  President. 

2.  It  has  the  Senate. 

3.  It  has  the  Judiciary , 

In  this  House  only  can  freedom  make  a  stand ! 
This  is  truly  the  battle-ground ;  and  woe  to  the 
Representative  from  a  free  State  hereafter,  that 
proves  recreant  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  equal 
rights ! 

X.  THE  PEOPLE  OF  KANSAS  “PERFECTLY  FREE.1” 

1.  Slavery  admitted  into  this  free  Territory 
by  act  of  Congress ! 

2.  The  Governor  appointed  by  the  President ; 
and,  if  not  heart  and  soul  for  slavery,  he  is  re¬ 
moved,  and  another  appointed  who  is ! 

3.  The  judges  all  appointed  by  the  President; 
and  all  the  other  officials,  including  secretary, 
attorney,  and  marshal,  and  a  military  force  sta¬ 
tioned  there  under  his  command ! 

4.  A  Legislature  elected  by  armed  invaders 
from  Missouri,  who  have  established  slavery 
Under  severe  penalties,  prohibited  “  freedom  of 
speech”  and  of  “the  press,”  and  prescribed 
“  cruel  and  unusual  punishments”  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  guarantied  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States ! 

5.  A  proclamation  by  the  President  requiring 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  submit  to  these  laws ; 
and  that  any  hesitation  or  refusal  would  be 
promptly  put  down  by  military  force!  De¬ 
nouncing  beforehand,  as  “treasonable  insurrec¬ 
tion,  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assem¬ 
ble”  and  to  “  ask  for  a  redress  of  grievances” 
“by  their  admission  as  a  State;  that  is,  asking  the 
fight  of  “  self-government !  ” 

6.  Border  ruffianism  and  border  ruffian  laws 
enforced  by  the  military,  and  the  perfect  freedom 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  being  death  or  submis¬ 
sion  ! 

How  “  perfectly  free”  the  people  of  Kansas 


are  left!  How  secure  “iq  their  persons,  papers, 
and  effects  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures,”  under  the  Constitution!  The  captain 
of  the  steamboat  who  put  on  shore  the  rifles  of 
the  settlers  on  their  way  to  Kansas,  taken  for 
self-defense,  and  who  thus  unlawfully  seized  and 
deprived  them  of  their  property,  has  since  been 
in  this  city,  but  he  has  not  been  called  to  any 
account  by  the  authorities  here  or  in  Kansas. 
He  received  no  censure  or  rebuke :  he  probably 
came  here  to  claim  a  high  reward  for  tliis  valua¬ 
ble  service. 

The  President’s  judges  in  Kansas  are  engaged 
in  a  more  congenial  employment.  I  read  from 
the  Baltimore  Sun: 

“  Kansas  Affairs. 

Washington,  April  8. — Associate  Justice  Burrill,  of 
Kansas,  is  said  to  be  in  Washington  for  consultation  with 
the  executive  authorities  relative  to  the  course  judicially 
to  pursue  towards  the  officers  of  the  free-State  organiza¬ 
tion. ’’ 

The  judges  of  Kansas,  it  seems,  are  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  executive  instruction  as  to  what  shall  be 
held  innocent  or  criminal  in  Kansas ;  as  to  what 
party  or  persons  shall  be  hunted  down,  and  dra¬ 
gooned  into  submission  by  criminal  prosecutions; 
as  to  the  crime  for  which  they  shall  be  indicted 
and  convicted,  and  the  punishment  to  which  they 
shall  be  subjected !  Like  the  Star  Chamber  prose¬ 
cutions  in  England,  when  the  infamous  Jeffreys 
was  judge.  Here  is  a  large  poicer ,  not  found  in 
the  Constitution — criminal  prosecutions  for  po¬ 
litical  opinions.  And  a  larger  indictment — all 
opposed  to  slavery  are  to  he  dealt  with  as  traitors ! 
all  who  are  for  a  free  State  organization !  The 
people  who  assembled  peaceably  in  convention 
to  adopt  a  constitution,  and  ask  admission,  as  a 
State,  under  the  General  Government,  as  they 
had  a  right  to  do  by  the  Constitution,  as  the 
people  of  every  other  Territory  have  done,  are 
treated  as  levying  war  against  the  United  States, 
and  are  to  be  convicted  of  treason,  by  the  judi¬ 
ciary  of  Kansas,  (in  that  they  have  attempted 
to  make  Kansas  a  free  State,) — high  treason — 
against  slavery  and  President  Pierce  l  Judge 
Kane  should  be  promoted  to  this  branch  of  the 
“national  service!”  Let  him  be  the  Jeffreys  of 
America  ;  or  placed,  at  least,  beside  Lecompte ! 
Judge  Lecompte,  it  would  seem,  has  received  in¬ 
structions,  and  is  at  the  work.  Indictments  have 
been  found  against  freemen  concerned  in  the 
high  crime  of  asking  for  admission  as  a  free 
State !  Governor  Robinson  and  other  leading 
men  from  the  free  States  ard  now  imprisoned  on 
such  charges  as  these !  They  were  left  “  per¬ 
fectly  free ”  to  choose  freedom  or  slavery !  Their 
crime  was  in  choosing  freedom !  That  is  the 
only  unpardonable  political  sin,  with  this  anti- 
agitation  Administration  ,  and  its  pure  judiciary 
in  Kansas!  The  Constitution  provides  that  trea¬ 
son  “  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the 
bunted  States,”  or  adhering  to  their  enemies. 
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g-‘~  T.g  them  aid  and  comfort;  and  that  it  must 
be  proved  by  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act. 
Judge  Lecompte  has  directed  indictments  charg¬ 
ing  treason  for  peaceably  asking  for  admission  as 
a  IS t ate,  and  protection  under  the  Constitution ! 
and  no  proof  required!  A  petition  for  a  free 
State. is  rebellion  against  the  Government!  And 
submission  under  the  Constitution  is  levying  war ! 

XI.  SETTLEMENT  OF  SLAVERY  AGITATION. 

Constitution. 

“  Representation  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  that  may  he  included  within  this 
Union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which 
shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of 
free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three  fifths  of 
all  other  persons.” — Constitution ,  article  1,  section  2. 

Proposed  Amendment. 

“  Representation  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  which  are,  or  hereafter  may  he, 
included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.” 

Such  an  amendment  would  repeal  both  taxa¬ 
tion  and  representation  upon  slaves,  one  being 
the  equivalent  for  the  other.  It  would  relieve  the 
slave  States  from  the  taxation,  and  the  free  States 
from  the  representation;  and  it  would  restore 
equality  of  representation  and  of  political  rights 
to  all  the  States.  The  slave  property — estimated 
at  $1,800,000,000 — would  still  retain  its  just  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Government  as  a  great  property 
interest,  like  every  other  species  of  property; 
but  it  would  have  no  separate,  distinct,  political 
importance  given  to  its  owners  over  all  other 
kinds  of  property,  as  an  element  of  political 
power.  This  would  disconnect  slavery  and 
politics. 

First.  Representation  upon  property  is  wrong 
in  principle,  and  proves  in  practice  to  be  danger¬ 
ous  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country ;  for 
to  this  cause,  under  all  kinds  of  pretexts,  every 
agitation  on  the  slavery  question  can  be  traced. 
It  was  this  that  caused  it  in  1820,  when  the  Mis¬ 
souri  compromise  was  adopted,  which  was  re¬ 
garded  by  the  South  (as  Mr.  Pinckney  then  said) 
as  a  “great  triumph,”  politically ,  one  which 
would  “  give  the  South  in  a  short  time,  an  ad¬ 
dition  of  six,  and  perhaps  eight,  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.”  In  fact,  by  that, 
and  the  other  measures  in  consequence,  the  South 
have  more  than  realized  the  prediction — gaining 
ten  Senators  and  sixteen  members. 

Second.  It  would  end  at  once  and  forever  the 
agitation  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  Congress, 
and  remove  the  cause  of  constant  irritation,  and 
the  most  dangerous  and  disturbing  element  under 
our  Constitution,  the  only  one  that  endanger^  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

Third.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted, 
all  the  States  had  slaves ;  now  one  half  of  them 


have  no  such  property ;  so  that  this  representa¬ 
tion,  in  which  all  were  then  interested,  now  bene 
fits  only  a  section,  or  one  half  of  the  States ;  and 
the  great  increase  of  slaves  in  those  States  has 
rendered  the  inequality  among  the  States  so  great 
as  to  require  correction.  A  early  one  third  of  all 
the  Representatives  from  the  slave  States  hold 
their  seats  by  virtue  of  representation  upon  slave 
property.  The  change  since  the  Constitution  re¬ 
quires  a  change  in  that. 

Fourth.  Direct  taxes  are  not  resorted  to  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  Government,  or  to  pay 
the  national  debts,  and  never  have  been.  The 
money  for  Government  is  collected  under  a  reve-r 
nue  system,  mostly  in  the  free  States,  nearly  one 
fourth  of  it  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  rep¬ 
resentation  on  slave  property  has,  therefore,  been 
had  by  one  section  without  any  equivalent  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  other,  as  was  intended  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

Fifth.  The  effect  of  this  provision,  which  has 
placed  this  Government  in  the  hands  of  a  privi¬ 
leged  class,  an  aristocracy  in  fad,  handed  togeth¬ 
er  by  one  single  interest,  was  not  then  understood. 
Now  it  requires  change,  and  a  fair  system  of 
equal  representation  to  be  adopted. 

Here  is  a  remedy  for  all  the  political  evils  with 
which  slavery  has  so  long  distracted  the  country 
— an  effectual  and  final  remedy — a  peaceful,  con¬ 
stitutional  remedy- — one  which  requires  the  vote 
of  two  thirds  of  both  Houses,  and  cannot  there¬ 
fore,  be  forced  upon  one  section  by  the  other — - 
one  which  can  never  he  adopted  except  from  a 
conviction  of  its  propriety.  Why  not  adopt  it  ? 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  justice  and  equality  ?  Why 
seek  to  retain  an  unequal  share  of  the  power  of 
the  Government  in  the  hands  of  any  section  or 
class  ?  For  my  part,  I  declare  myself  willing  to 
remove  any  just  cause  of  complaint  the  slave 
States  have  in  the  Constitution  or  out  of  it.  Are 
they  equally  willing  to  do  so — to  stand  upon  a  just 
and  true  equality  with  the  free  States  f  If  not, 
let  them  never  blame  us  for  refusing  to  extend 
and  increase  this  unjust  and  unequal  representa¬ 
tion  by  the  admission  of  other  slave  States.  Our 
only  defense  against  being  without  any  voice  in 
the  Government,  in  that  case,  is  to  refuse  their 
admission.  In  time,  the  increase  of  our  numbers, 
and  the  admission  of  new  States,  will  gradually 
not  remove— but  lessen  this  unequal  power  given 
to  the  South  over  us  by  representation  upon 
property.  To  that  gradual  change  we  must  then 
look  solely  for  relief.  But  we  must  forget  all 
parties  in  the  free  States,  and  unite  to  maintain 
the  existence  of  a  free  Government,  and  to  de¬ 
fend  the  equal  rights  of  the  free  States.  Past 
experience  must  teach  the  free  States  to  trust  no 
man  in  Congress,  hereafter,  in  the  Senate,  or  in 
the  House,  who  is  not  true  to  freedom,  and  devo¬ 
ted,  heart  and  soul,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
equal  rights  of  the  free  States. 
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XII.  DISUNION. 

But  the  slave  States  say,  if  we  do  not  yield, 
they  will  secede  from  the  Union  ?  If,  because  we 
refuse  to  put  absolute  power  in  their  hands,  (they 
ahnost  have  it  now,)  they  will  separate  from  us, 
so  be  it.  By  that  act  they  would  lose  the  whole 
of  that  unequal  power  of  which  we  complain. 
They  would  come  down  to  an  equality  then. 
They  would  lose  the  right  to  reclaim  fugitive 
slaves.  They  would  be  relieved  from  the  un¬ 
pleasant  power  of  governing  thirteen  millions  of 
people,  and  from  all  the  cares  of  office.  What 
a  day  of  lamentation  it  would  be  in  the  Old  Do¬ 
minion,  when  all  their  clerks  should  leave  their 
places,  and  cease  to  receive  their  salaries !  They 
would  lose  all  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  while 
they  would  labor  under  every  disadvantage  they 
do  now,  and  many  others  of  a  much  more  formi¬ 
dable  character.  The  threat  of  disunion  is  worn 
out!  It  has  been  useful  often.  It  is  idle  now. 
The  free  States  have  real  causes  for  complaint : 
the  slave  States,  none.  Better  not  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  dis¬ 
union.  The  North,  now  true  and  loyal,  may 
come  to  favor  it.  They  may  come  to  think  they 
are  capable  of  self-government,  and  wish  to  try 
the  experiment,  and  set  up  on  their  own  account; 
and  that  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calamities 
to  slavery — one  from  which  it  could  never  re¬ 
cover. 

XIII.  ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS. 

But  we  shall  neither  have  an  amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  nor  a  dissolution  of  the  Union! 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  fate  of  Kansas  ?  I 
ask  southern  men,  if  they  will  refuse  to  admit 
one  free  State  out  of  all  the  purchased  territory, 
and  from  which  jive  slave  States  have  already 
been  admitted?  Will  you  refuse  to  allow  the 
pledge  your  section  made  in  1820  to  be  redeemed  ? 
Will  you  violate  the  pledge  you  made  in  the  last 
Congress,  to  leave  the  people  of  Kansas  “  per¬ 
fectly  free”  to  settle  this  question  ?  They  ask 

for  admission  as  a  free  State !  Will  you  refuse 

»  «■* 

to  restore  peace  to  the  country,  as  it  was  before 
you  made  this  attempt  to  take  free  territory  for 
slavery  ?  You  have  taken  jive  times  as  much,  al¬ 
ready,  as  the  free  States  have,  in  proportion ,  urmld 
you,  indeed,  if  you  could,  make  the  inequality 
still  greater  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  give  security 
and  protection  to  the  people  of  Kansas;  and 
leave  them  longer  exposed  to  murder,  robbery, 
and  violence  ?  Will  you  refuse  to  them  the  right 
of  self-government?  And  for  what?  In  the 
hope,  by  prolonging  this  struggle,  to  make  Kan¬ 
sas  a  slave  State  ?  Believe  me,  that  never  can 
be  done !  The  sooner  Kansas  is  admitted  the 
better !  Recall  the  error  you  have  made.  That 
is  the  only  wise  and  true  policy. 

I  demand  the  admission  of  Kansas,  because  it  j 


j  Avas  set  off  to  freedom  in  the  division  made 
!  the  South  m  1820,  and  for  it  the  Scuth  has  re- 
I  ceived  more  than  an  ample  equivalent. 

I  demand  it,  because  it  Avas  then  pledged  to 
freedom:  that  pledge  should  be  redeemed! 

I  demand  it,  because  the  greatest  and  by  far 
the  most  valuable  portions  of  these  Territories 
have  been  surrendered  to  slavery.  This  only  Avas 
to  be  free,  and  this  we  claim  for  freedom ;  and  if 
this  is  refused  the  free  States  get  nothing. 

I  demand  it,  because,  by  the  legislation  of  last 
Congress,  the  people  of  Kansas  were  to  be  left 
tree  to  choose,  and  they  have  decided  for  freedom. 

I  demand  it,  because  the  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives  advocating  that  act  disclaimed  Avishing 
or  expecting  to  make  a  slave  State  of  Kansas ; 
they  only  desired  to  assert  a  principle,  and  repeal 
a  sectional  line !  • 

I  demand  it  as  matter  of  equality  and  justice, 
after  such  immense  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  slave  States,  that  corresponding  additions 
shall  be  made  to  the  free  States. 

I  demand  it  to  preserve  in  any  degree,  the 
equality  of  the  States,  and  the  political  rights  of 
the  free  States. 

I  demand  it  to  repair  the  Avrongs  done  by  the 
last  Congress,  and  to  quiet  the  agitation  it  has 
caused. 

I  demand  it  as  the  right  of  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to  be  admitted  as  a  State  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

I  demand  it  to  place  them  under  the  protection 
of  a  government  of  Iuav,  to  relieve  them  from  the 
despotism  of  'a  mob,  or  of  a  military  force,  and 
to  give  them  security  in  their  property  and  in 
their  persons. 

Admit  Kansas,  and  all  will  be  well.  Refuse 
it,  and  who  knows  Avhen,  or  where,  or  Iioav  this 
“  Avar,”  as  it  is  called  between  the  tAvo  sections, 
Avill  end  ?  It  is  a  war,  at  least,  in  which  Ave  have 
right,  justice,  honor,  honesty,  truth,  and  freedom, 
on  our  side — a  Avar  in  Avhich  we  have  everything 
to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose ;  and  one  in  which 
slavery  has  everything  to  lose,  and  can  gain¬ 
nothing.  It  it  continues,  it  i4s  because  southern 
men  desire  it.  Will  they  have  it  so  ?  If  they 
Avill,  let  them  remember  Kansas  can  ncArer  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  a  slawe  State.  All  the  blood  that  has 
been  or  may  be  shed,  all  the  outrages  of  slavery, 
all  the  appeals  to  violence  and  brute  force,  -only 
deepen  the  feeling  and  add  to  the  certainty  ,  that 
it  can  only  be  admitted  as  a  free  State.  Do  it, 
then,  at  once,  and  restore  peace  and  concord 
again.  Who  can  foresee  to  Avhat  this  struggle, 
if  continued,  may  lead?  We  cannot  dare" not 
'yield.  Will  southern  men  persist  in  this  mad 
purpose  ?  I  trust  the  vote  on  admitting  Kansas 
Avill  shoAv  that  avc  can  yet  expect  justice  at  their 
hands.  If  not,  the  consequences  will  rest  upon 
them ! 
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LAWS  ”  OF1  K:^lsrSA.S. 

— - - — - — »-♦•*  - 

SPEECH  OF  SCHUYLER  COLFAX, 

OF  INDIANA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JUNE  3  1,  1856. 


5he  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
Slate  of  the  Union  on  the  Army  appropriation  bill, 

Mr.  COLFAX  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire  to  give  notice  that 
I  shall  mcye,  when  we  reach  the  third  clause 
©fthe  pending  Array  bill,  the  following  amend¬ 
ment;  and  I  read  it  now,  because  the  remarks 
I  shall  make  to-day  are  designed  to  show  its 
necessity. 

“But  Congress,  hereby  disapproving  of  the  code  of  al¬ 
leged  laws  officially  communicated  to  them  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which  are  represented,  to  have  been  enacted  by 
a  body  claiming  to  be  the  Territorial  Legislature  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  also  disapproving  of  the  manner  in  which  said 
alleged  laws  have  been  enforced  by  the  authorities  of  said 
Territory,  expressly  declare  that,  until  these  alleged  laws 
shall  have  been  afhrmed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Reo- 
resentatives  as  having  been  enacted  by  a  legal  Legisla¬ 
ture,  chosen  in  conformity  with  the  organicUaw  by  the 
people  of  Kansas,  no  part  of  the  military"  force  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  shall  be  employed  in  aid  of  their  enforcement- 
uor  shall  any  citizen  of  Kansas  be  required,  under  their 
P*P visions,  to  act  as  a  part  of  the.  posse  comitatus  of  any 
jfficer  acting  as  marshal  or  sheriffin  said  Territory.” 

My  especial  object  to  day  is  to  speak  relative 
lo  this  code  of  laws,  now  in  my  band,  which  has 
emanated  from  a  so-called  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  of  Kansas ;  and  for  the  making  of  which 
four  constituents,  in  common  with  mine,  have 
paid  their  proportion— the  whole  having  been 
paid  for  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  In  speaking  of  the  provisions  embodi¬ 
ed  in  this  voluminous  document,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  these  “laws”  have  been  en¬ 
forced,  I  may  feel  it  my  duty  to  use  plain  and 
direct  language;  and  I  find  my  exemplar,  as 
well  as  my  justification  for  it,  in  the  unlimited 
freedom  of  debate  which,  from  the  first  day  of 
the  session,  has  been  claimed  and  exercised  by 
gentlemen  of  the  other  side  of  the  House.  And, 
recognising  that  freedom  of  debate  as  we  have! 
to  the  fullest  extent,  subject  only  to  the  rules  of 
the  House,  we  intend  to  exercise  it  on  this  side, 
when  we  may  see  fit  to  do  so,  in  the  same  am¬ 
ple  manner.  Hence,  when  we  have  been  so 
frequently  called  “‘fanatics,”  and  other  epithets  of 
denunciation,  no  one  on  these  seats  has  even  call- 

gentlemen  of  the  other  side  to  order.  When  it 
kas  pleased  them  to  denounce  us  as  Black  Repub¬ 
licans  or  colored  Republicans,  we  have  taken 
R.0  exception  to  the  attack,  for  we  regard  free- 
of  speech  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  free 


I  institutions.  When,  not  content  with  this,  they 
I  have  charged  us  with  implied  perjury,  in  being 
hostile  to  the  Constitution,  and  unfaithful  to  the 
Union,  we  have  been  content  to  leave  the  world 
to  judge  between  us  and  our  accusers— a  scrutiny 
in  which  principles  will  have  more  weight  than 
denunciation.  In  spite  of  all  these  attacks  we 
have  not  been  moved  to  any  attempt  to  restrict  the 
most  perfect  and  unlimited  freedom  of  speech 
on  the  part  of  our  denouncers ;  for  we  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  truth  of  Jefferson^s  sentiment,  that 
\  Error  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  when  Reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it.” 

If  that  constitutional  safeguard  of  our  rights 
and  liberties,  free  speech  in  debate,  is  to  be 
recognised  anywhere,  it  should  certainly  be 
recognised,  enforced,  and  protected,  in  this 
House.  .  Every  Representative  of  a  free  constit¬ 
uency,  if  worthy  of  that  responsible  position, 
should  speak  here  at  all  times,  not  with  “bated 
breath,”  but  openly  and  fearlessly,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  that  constituency;  for,  sir,  it  is  not 
alone,  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four  members 
of  this  House  who  mingle  in  this  arena  of  de¬ 
bate.;  but  here,  within  this  bar,  are  the  teeming 
millions  of  American  freemen,  not  individually 
participating,  as  in  Athens  in  the  olden  lime, 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  the  discussion 
and  settlement  of  the  foreign  and  domestic  poli¬ 
cy  of  the  nation ;  but  still,  sir,  participating  in 
the  persons  of  their  Representatives,  whom  they 
have  commissioned  to  speak  for  them,  in  the 
important  questions  which  are  presented  for 
our  consideration.  Here,  in  this  august  pres¬ 
ence,  before  the  whole  American  people,  thus  * 
represented,  stand,  and  must  ever  stand,  States 
and  statesmen,  legislators  and  jurists,  parties 
and  principles,  to  be  subjected  to  the  severest 
scrutiny  and  the  most  searching  review.  Here 
Alabama  arraigns  Massachusetts,  as  she  has 
done  through  the  mouth  of  one  of  her  Repre¬ 
sentatives  but  a  few  weeks  since ;  and  here 
Massachusetts  has  equally  the  right  to  arraign 
any  other  State  of  the  Confederacy.  And  while 
the  Republic  stands,  this  freedom  of  debate, 
guarantied  and  protected  bv  the  Constitution, 
must  and  will  be  sustained  and  enforced  on  this 
floor 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  compelled,  on  thi3  oc¬ 
casion,  therefore,  by  truth,  and  by  a  conscien¬ 
tious  conviction  of  what  I  know  to  be  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  my  constituents — for  whom  I  speak  as 
much  as  I  do  for  myself— to  denounce,  as  I  do 
this  day,  the  “code”  of  the  so-called  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Kansas,  as  a  code  of  tyranny  and  op¬ 
pression,  a  code  of  outrage  and  of  wrong,  which 
would  disgrace  the  Legislature  of  any  State  of 
the  Union,  as  it  disgraces  the  Goths  and  Van¬ 
dals,  who,  after  invading  and  conquering  the 
Territory,  thus  attempted  to  play  the  despot 
over  its  people,  and  to  make  the  white  citizens 
of  Kansas  greater  slaves  than  the  blacks  of 
Missouri.  No  man  can  examine  the  decrees 
of  Louis  Napoleon,  no  matter  how  ignorant  he 
may  have  been  of  the  procession  of  events  in 
France  f 0r  the  past  six  years,  without  having 
the  convi  ction  forced  upon  his  mind  that  they 
emanated  from  an  usurper  and  a  despot.  The 
very  enac  ,  ments  embodied  in  these  decrees 
*  beat  testim  ony  against  him.  The  limitations 
on  the  right  of  the  subject;  the  mockery  of  the 
pretended  freedom  of  elections  which  he  has 
vouchsafed  to  the  people ;  the  rigid  censorship 
of  the  press  ;  the  shackles  upon  the  freedom  of 
speech;  all  combine  to  prove  that  they  emanate 
from  an  au  tocrat,  who,  however  men  may  dif¬ 
fer  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  statesmanship,  un¬ 
doubtedly  governs  France  with  a  strong  arm 
md  an  iron  rule.  And  so,  sir,  no  unprejudi¬ 
ced  man  can  rise  from  a  candid  perusal  of  this 
code  without  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  never  emanated  from  a  Legislature  volunta¬ 
rily  chosen  by  the  people  whom  it  professes  to 
govern,  but  that  it  was  dictated  and  enacted  by 
usurpers  and  tyrants,  whose  leading  object  was 
0)  crush  out  some  sentiment  predominant 
amongst  that  people,  but  distasteful  and  offen¬ 
sive  to  these  usurping  legislators.  I  know  this 
is  a  strong  assertion;  but,  in  the  hour  of  your 
time  which  I  shall  occupy,  I  shall  prove  this 
assertion  from  the  intrinsic  evidence  of  the 
code  itself. 

Before  I  proceed  to  make  an  analysis  of  these 
laws,  which  I  hold  were  never  legally  enacted, 
were  never  fit  to  be  made,  nor  fit  to  be  obeyed 
by  a  fre*  people,  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
administered  and  enforced.  We  have  heard 
of  mnrder  after  murder  in  Kansas — murders  of 
men  for  the  singular  crime  of  preferring  Free¬ 
dom  to  Slavery;  hut  yon  have  not  heard  of  one 
single  attempt  by  any  court  in  that  Territory  to 
indict  any  one  of  those  murderers.  The  bodies 
of  Jones,  of  Dow,  of  Barber,  and  others,  mur¬ 
dered  in  cold  blood,  are  mouldering  away  and 
joining  the  silent  dust  ;  yet  one  cf  the  mur¬ 
derers  this  very  day  holds  a  Territorial  office  in 
Kansas,  and  another  of  them  holds  an  office  of 
influence  and  rank  under  the  authority  of  the 
General  Government,  while  neither  the  Territo¬ 
rial  nor  the  General  Government  inquire  into  the 
crimes  they  have  committed,  or  the  justification 
for  their  brothers’  blood  that  stains  their  hands. 


I  wish  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  speak  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Chief  Justice,  sitting  as 
the  supreme  judicial  officer  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  has  performed  the  functions  of  his  of¬ 
fice.  I  have  no  imputation  to  make  upon  him 
as  a  man  of  moral  character  or  of  judicial  abil¬ 
ity.  I  know  nothing  in  regard  to  either.  I  do 
not  say  he  has  wilfully  and  corruptly  violated 
his  official  oath;  for  I  can  say  that  authoritative¬ 
ly  in  only  one  way — and  that  is,  by  voting  for  his 
impeachment.  I  shall  not  comment,  sir,  or  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  has  enforced 
the  Kansas  code,  with  Draconian  severity, 
against  all  who  advocated  Freedom  for  Kansas, 
but  with  a  serene  leniency  towarus  all  who  did 
not ;  pushing  its  severest  provisions  to  the  ex- 
tremest  point  in  the  one  case,  and  forgetting, 
apparently,  that  it  contains  any  penalties  what¬ 
ever  in  the  other.  But  I  desire  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  the  fact,  proven  by  the 
code  itself,  that  this  “  Legislature  ”  have  used 
every  exertion  within  their  power  to  make  that 
Judge  the  interested  champion  and  advocate  of 
the  validity  of  their  enactments.  Pecuniary 
interest,  sir,  is  a  powerful  argument  with  man 
kind  generally.  We  all  see  and  we  all.  recog¬ 
nise  this  fact  as  a  truism  which  no  logician  de¬ 
nies.  The  Administration  that  gives  a  man  an 
extensive  or  a  profitable  contract  may  reasona¬ 
bly  expect  to  find  in  him  a  supporter.  The 
Legislature  that  confers  on  a  man  a  valuable 
charter,  would  have  a  right  to  feel  surprised  if 
he  did  not  decide  in  favor  of  the  legality  and 
the  constitutionality  of  their  enactments ;  as  well 
as  use  all  of  his  influence  in  their  favor,  if  their 
authority  to  act  as  grantors  was  disputed,  and 
if  his  charter  fell  to  the  ground  as  worthless, 
in  case  their  right  to  grant  it  was  overthrown. 
It  is  true,  some  men  are  so  pure  as  not  to  be 
affected  by  such  things ;  but  in  the  generality 
of  cases,  the  human  mind  cannot  fail  to  be  thus 
influenced,  even  if  it  is  not  absolutely  controlled. 

Now,  if  yon  will  turn  to  the  concluding  por¬ 
tion  of  this  “code  of  laws”,  you  will  find  one 
hundred  and  forty  pages  of  it,  over  one-sixth  of 
the  whole,  devoted  to  corporations,  shingled  in 
profusion  over  the  whole  Territory,  granting 
charters  for  railroads,  insurance  companies,  toll 
bridges,  ferries,  universities,  mining  companies, 
plank  roads,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  charters 
that  are  of  value  to  their  recipients,  and  more, 
indeed,  than  will  be  needed  there  for  many  years. 
No  less  than  four  or  five  hundred  persons  (not 
counting  one  hundred  Territorial  road  commis¬ 
sioners  )  have  been  thus  incorporated,  and  have 
been  made  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  th»i 
legislation  of  Kansas,  making  a  great  portion, 
if  not  all  of  them,  interested  advocates  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  legality  of  those  laws  now  in  dispute  be¬ 
fore  the  American  people.  I  need  scarcely  add, 
that  the  name  of  nearly  every  citizen  of  Kansas 
who  has  been  conspicuous  in  the  recent  bloody 
scenes  in  that  Territory  on  the  side  of  Slavery, 
can  be  found  among  the  favored  grantees ;  and 
all  of  them  know  that,  if  that  Legislature  ia 
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proved  te  be  illegal  and  fraudulent,  their  grants 
become  xaiueless. 

In  quoting  from  this  code  of  the  laws  of  the 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  I  desire  to  state  that  I 
quote  from  Executive  document  No.  23,  sub¬ 
mitted  to  this  House  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  printed  by  the  public  printer 
of  Congress.  It  is  entitled  “  Laws  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas,”  and  forms  a  volume  of  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pages.  I  notice  that 
many  members  have  a  copy  of  this  code  before 
them  now $  and  as  many  people,  as  they  discuss 
these  enactments  around  the  hearthstone  at 
home,  cannot  believe  that  they  are  authentic,  I 
will  take  pains  to  quote  the  section  and  page  of 
every  law  I  allude  to,  and  will  say  to  gentlemen 
upon  the  other  side,  that  if  they  find  me  quoting 
incorrectly  in  a  single  .instance,  or  in  the  minu¬ 
test  particular,  essential  or  non-essential,  I  cal 
upon  them  to  correct  me  on  the  spot.*  I  wish 
to. lay  the  exact  truth,  no  more,  no  less,  from 
this  official  record  itself,  authenticated  as  it  is 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  himself, 
before  Congress  and  the  American  people. 

You  will  find  in  this  qode  of  laws,  that  Mr. 
Isaacs,  the  district  attorney  of  Kansas,  figures 
in  four  acts  of  incorporation,  and  cannot  fail, 
therefore,  to  believe  in  the  legality  of  their  enact¬ 
ment.  Mr.  L.  N.  Reese  figures  in  three  more ; 
Mr.  L.  J.  Eastin  in  three  ;  Stringfellow  in  three, 
of  course ;  and  R.  R.  Reese  in  fi  ve— all  of  them 
earnest  defenders  of  the  code  and  its  provisions, 
as  might  be  expected.  But  I  desire  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  to  show  you  the  incorporations  in  which 
the  Territory  of  Kansas  have  given  an  interest 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Territory ,  Judge  Le¬ 
compte^  sitting  though  he  does  upon  the  judicial 
bench,  to  decide  upon  the  validity  of  these  Ter¬ 
ritorial  laws.  You  will  find  him,  on  page  788, 
incorporated  as  one  of  the  regents  of  the  Kan¬ 
sas  University  j  but  I  pass  by  that,  as  of  very 
little  moment.  At  page  760  you  will  find  a  char¬ 
ter  for  the  Central  Railroad  Company,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,000,000,  in  which  S.  A.  Lecompte 
js  one.of  the  corporators.  The  Chief  Justice's 
name  is  S.  D.  Lecompte  ;  and  as  I  cannot  hear 
of  any  other  person  of  the  name  of  Lecompte 
in.  the.  Territory,  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  a 
misprint  in  the  middle  initial,  and  that  his  name 
was  intended.  But  I  will  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the^doubt,  and  pas3  over  this  charter.  On 
page  769  you  find  another  charter,  in  which 
Chief  Justice.  S  I).  Lecompte  figures  as  a  cor¬ 
porator.  It  is  the  charter  of  the  Leavenworth, 
Pawnee.,  and  Western  Railroad,  which,  in  the 
opinion  of.  many,  is  destined  to  be  a  link  in  the 
great  Pacific  Railroad,  or  at  least  an  important 
section  in  one  of  its  branches.  It  is  chartered 
with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  and  five  years’ 
time  13  given  for  the  grantees  to  commence  the 


•  ,  rffUred  to  are  numbered  in  accordance 

with  the  Official  Reprint  of  the  Laws  by  Congress,  of 
which  each  Member  has  a  copy,  and  not  the  pages  of  the 
edition  printed  m  Kansas.  As  the  Sections,  however,  are 
generally  quoted  in  full,  they  can  easily  be  traced  by  any 
person  h  aving  the  latter  edition.  3  3 


work.  This  charter,  valuable  as  it  must  become 
as  the  Territory  advances  in  population  and 
wealth,  is  presented  as  a  free  gift  to  Judge  Le¬ 
compte  and  his  associates  by  the  mock  Legis- 
lature  of  Kansas.  Of  course,  in  all  these  char¬ 
ters  the  directors  are  to  open  books  for  the  sub¬ 
scription  of  stock,  keeping  them  open  11  as  long 
as  they  may  deem  proper  ;  ”  no  barrier  existing 
against  their  subscribing  the  whole  stock  them", 
selves,  the  moment  that  the  books  are  opened, 
if  they  choose  so  to  do.  But  I  desire  to  draw 
attention  particularly  to  another  grant,  to  be 
found  on  page  774,  in  which  this  same  impar¬ 
tial  Judge,  S.  D.  Lecompte,  with  nine  other  per¬ 
sons,  are  incorporated  as  the  Leavenworth  and 
Lecompton  Railroad  j  and  I  ask  you  to  notice, 
and  explain,  if  you  can,  the  difference  which 
exists  between  that  and  other  incorporations. 

In  the  first  place,  the  other  railroad  charters 
are  granted  to  certain  persons  in  continuous 
succession.  In  this  charter,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  for  a  railroad  from  Leavenworth  to 
his  favorite  city  of  Lecompton,  (which  was  made 
the  capital  of  the  Territory  by  this  same  Legis¬ 
lature,)  with  an  indefinite  and  unrestrained 
power  to  build  branch  railroads  from  the  capital 
m  any  and  every  direction,  Judge  Lecompte 
and  his  associates,  including  Woodson,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Territory,  are  granted  perpetual 
succession.  In  section  21,  page  777,  there  is 
this  special  exception,  which,  though  brief  in 
its  language,  is  momentous  in  its  importance, 
for  the  benefit  of  Judge  Lecompte  &  Co. : 

“  That  sections  seven,  thirteen,  and  twenty,  of  article 
nrst,  and  so  much  of  section  eleven,  article  second,  as  re¬ 
lates  to  stock  owned,  of  an  act  concerning  corporations, 
shall  not  apply  to  this  act.-’  °  1 

In  the  examination  which  I  gave  to  these 
laws,  it  struck  me  that  this  exception  of  this 
charter,  for  the  benefit  of  Lecompton  and  Le¬ 
compte,  from  the  provisions  of  the  general  law 
relative  to  corporations,  was  singular,  to  say  the 
least ;  and  I  turned  back  to  the  general  law,  to 
see  the  character  of  the  provisions  thus  sus¬ 
pended,  so  tar  as  this  act  was  concerned ;  and 
the  proof  that  it  furnishes  of  the  intention ,  on 
the  part  of  the  Legislature,  to  make  Judge  Le¬ 
compte  interested  in  their  behalf,  is  so  strong, 
tiiat  I  will  refer  you  to  these  sections  as  circum¬ 
stantial  evidence  of  no  ordinary  character. 

Section  seven  of  the  general  corporation  law 
(see  page  164)  provides  as  follows: 

“The  charter  of  every  corporation  that  shall  hereafter 
)e  grained  by  law,  shall  be  subject  to  alteration ,  sus¬ 
pension,  or  repeal,  by  any  succeeding  Legislature:  Prov& 
aed,snca  alteration,  suspension,  or  repeal, "shall  m  no  wisl 
conflict  with  any  right  vested  in  such  corporation  bv  ilB 
charter.”  .  1  *■ 

But  in  Lecompte's  charter,  the  power  even 
to  amend  it  is,  by  the  suspension  of  the  abovfe 
section,  withheld  from  any  “  succeeding  LegisS 
ature,”  even  if  said  Legislature,  or  the  people  of 
Kansas,  unanimously  desired  its  amendment. 

Sec.  13  (page  165)  makes  the  stockholders  of 
all  corporations  individually  liable  for  its  debt£ 
But  this,  too,  is  suspended  by  the  mock  Legisl^ 
ture  of  Kansas,  for  the  benefit  of  J  udge  Lect  nptdw 
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Section  twenty  (see  page  166)  makes  direct¬ 
ors  liable  for  debts  incurred  by  them  exceeding 
the  capital  stock.  But  this,  also,  is  suspended 
in  Judge  Lecompte’s  charter,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  road. 

But  there  is  still  another  extraordinary  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  charter,  which  I  find  in  no  other 
grant  of  this  Legislature.  Section  fifteen  (page 
776)  provides: 

“If  said  company  shall  require  for  the  construction  or 
renair  of  said  road,  any  stone,  gravel,  or  other  materials, 
from  the  land  of  any  person  adjoining  to  or  near  said 
road,  and  cannot  contract  for  the  same  with  the  owner 
thereof,  said  company  may  proceed  to  take  possession  of 
and  use  the  same,  and  have  the  property  assessed,”  &c. 

Not  only  are  they  empowered  to  take  stone, 
gravel,  and  other  materials,  including  timber, 
of  such  great  value  in  Kansas,  from  land  through 
which  the  road  runs,  hut  also, from  “adjoining” 
tracts ;  and  still  further,  from  tracts  “  near 
said  road,”  which  may  be  construed  to  mean 
one  mile,  or  five  miles,  or  ten  miles  off,  as  the 
ease  may  be.  And  if  the  owner  refuses  to  part 
with  his  timber  or  gravel,  the  company  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  take  it  first,  and  pay  for  it  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  the  man  who  resists,  and  seeks  to 
protect  his  own  property,  would  be  amenable 
to  the  penalties  of  this  bloody  code  for  resisting 
“the  laws  of  Kansas.”  What  was  the  object 
of  these  extraordinary  grants  and  privileges  to 
Judge  Lecompte  and  his  associates,  I  submit 
for  the  American  people  to  decide. 

Before  I  leave  this  Judge — the  central  figure 
as  he  is  of  the  group  of  men  in  Kansas  who 
are  using  the  power  of  the  Judiciary  as  it  was 
used  during  “the  bloody  assizes”  in  England 
and  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  France,  to  enforce 
the  decrees  of  tyranny — I  must  call  attention 
to  his  charge  to  the  last  grand  jury  which  he 
addressed  in  Kansas;  and  in  which,  instead  of 
alluding  to  the  destruction  of  property  of  Free 
State  men  by  unauthorized  mobs;  to  the  tar¬ 
ring  and  feathering,  and  other  personal  out¬ 
rages,  to  which  many  of  them  had  been  sub¬ 
jected;  to  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  by  armed  marauders,  of  which  he  had  been 
a  witness ;  and  to  the  murders  of  unoffending 
Free  State  men,  of  which  he  could  not  have 
failed  to  hear;  his  virtuous  desire  to  uphold 
“the  laws”  fouud  vent  in  another  direction — 
the  direction  of  persecution  instead  of  protec¬ 
tion.  I  quote  from  this  extraordinary  charge, 
as  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
this  city,  of  June  5,  1856,  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  paragraphs: 

“This  Territory  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and,  so  far.  its  authority  is  from  the  United  States.  It  has 
a  Legislature,  elected  in  pursuance  of  that  organic  act. 
This  Legislature,  beiv-g  an  instrument  or  Congress  by 
which  it  governs  the  Territory,  has  passed  laws.  These 
laws,  therefore,  are  of  United  States  authority  and  making ; 
and  all  that  resist  these  laws,  resist  the  power  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  Slates,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

‘‘Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  that  any  persons  have  re¬ 
sisted  these  laws, 'then  you  must,  under  your  oaths,  find 
bills  against  such  persons  for  high  treason.  If  you  find 
that  no  such  resistance  has  been  made,  but  that  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  for  die  purpose  of  resisting  them, 
tnd  individuals  of  influence  and  notorretv  have  becn.aid¬ 


ing  and  abetting  in  such  combinations,  then  must  y<ta  still 
find  bills  for  constructive  treason,”  <fcc. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  lawyer;  but  I  think 
I  understand  the  force  of  the  English  language; 
and  when  I  read  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  that  “Treason  against  the  United 
States  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them ,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies ,  giving 
them  aid  and  comfort,”  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
brand  that  charge  of  Judge  Lecompte,  under 
which  Governor  Robinson  was  indicted  for 
treason,  and  is  now  under  confinement  and  re¬ 
fused  bail,  as  grossly,  palpably  unjust,  and 
wholly  unauthorized  by  the  Constitution.  To 
concede  his  argument,  that  to  resist,  or  “to 
form  the  purpose  of  resisting,”  the  Territorial 
laws,  is  treason  against  the  United  States,  be¬ 
cause  Congress  authorized  a  Legislature  to  pass 
laws,  leads  you  irresistibly  to  the  additional  po¬ 
sition,  that  to  resist  the  orders  of  the  county 
boards  created  by  that  Legislature  is  also  trea¬ 
son,  for  these  boards  are  but  one  further  remove 
from  the  fountain-head  of  power.  And  thus, 
sir,  “the  extreme  medicine  of  the  Constitution 
would  become  its  daily  bread;”  and  the  man 
who  even  objected  to  the  opening  of  a  road 
through  his  premises,  would  be  subject  to  the 
-pains  and  penalties  of  treason.  No,  sir;  that 
charge  is  only  another  link  in  the  chain  of 
tyranny,  which  the  Pro-Slavery  rulers  of  that 
Territory  are  encoiling  around  its  people.  And 
when  the  defenders  of  these  proceedings  ask  us 
to  trust  to  the  impartiality  of  courts,  I  answer 
them  by  pointing  to  this  charge,  and  also  to  the 
judicial  decrees  of  the  Territory,  by  authority 
of  which  numbers  of  faithful  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  indictsd,  imprisoned, 
and  harassed — by  authority  of  which  the  town 
of  Lawrence  was  sacked  and  bombarded — by 
authority  of  which  printing  presses  were  de¬ 
stroyed,  without  legal  notice  to  their  owners^ 
and  costly  buildings  cannonaded  and  consumed, 
without  giving  the  slightest  opportunity  to  their 
proprietors  to  be  heard  in  opposition  to  these 
decrees  ;  all  part  and  parcel  of  the  plot  to  drive 
out  the  friends  of  Freedom  from  the  Territory, 
so  that  Slavery  might  take  unresisted  posses¬ 
sion  of  its  villages  and  plains. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  at  least, 
one  of  those  rights  dear  to  all  American  free¬ 
men — the  trial  by  an  impartial  jury — would 
have  been  left  for  the  people  of  Kansas  unim¬ 
paired.  But  when  the  invaders  and  conquer¬ 
ors  of  Kansas,  in  their  border  ruffian  Legisla 
ture,  struck  down  all  the  rights  of  freemen,  they 
did  not  even  leave  them  this,  with  which  they 
migbt  punibly  have  had  some  chjmce  of  justice, 
even  against  the  hostility  of  Presidents,  the 
tyranny  of  Governors,  and  the  hatred  of  Judges. 
No  jurors,  sir,  are  drawn  by  lot  in  the  Territory. 
But  the  first  section  of  the  act  concerning  ju¬ 
rors  (see  page  377)  enacts  that  “All  courts, 
before  whom  jurors  are  required,  may  order 
the  marshal ,  sheriff,  or  other  officer,  tc  summon 
a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  ” 


The  whole  matter  is  left  to  the  discretion  of 
these  officers;  and  Marshal  Donaldson  or 
“  SheriffJon.es  ”  pack  juries  with  just  such  men 
as  they  prefer,  and  whom  they  know  will  be 
their  willing  instruments.  For  a  Free  State 
man  to  hope  for  justice  from  such  a  jury, 
charged  by  such  a  Judge  as  Lecompte,  would 
be  to  ask  that  the  miracle  by  which  the  three 
Israelites  passed  through  the  fiery  furnace  of 
their  persecutors  unscathed,  should  be  daily  re¬ 
enacted  in  the  jurisprudence  of  Kansas.  Nay, 
more,  sir — to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
same  law  in  regard  to  jurors  excludes  all  but 
Pro-Slavery  men  from  the  jury-box  in  all  cases 
relating  directly  or  indirectly  to  Slavery;  for 
here  is  its  thirteenth  section,  (page  378:) 

“No  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  hold¬ 
ing  slaverer  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
in  this  Territory,  shall  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in  which 
the  right  to  hold  any  person  in  slavery  is  involved,  nor  in 
any  cause  m  which  any  injury  done  to,  or  committed  by, 
any  slave,  is  in  issue,  nor  in  any  criminal  proceeding  for 
the  violation  of  any  law  enacted  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property,  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime  committed 
against  the  right  to  such  property.’5 

Ijeave  this  dark  picture  of  the  jurisprudence 
of  ilansas,  and  turn  now  to  the  laws  them¬ 
selves — “laws”  that  were,  as  late  as  the  9th  of 
February,  1856,  over  two  months  after  the 
spening  of  this  session,  thus  spoken  of  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press ,  the  organ  of  General  Cass, 
and  one  of  the  leading  Democratic  papers  of 
the  Northwest: 

“  But  the  President  should  pause,  long  before  treating  as 
‘treasonable  insurrection’  the  action  of  those  inhabitants 
of  Kansas  who  deny  the  binding  authority  of  the  Mis^ouri- 
Kansas  Legislature;  for,  in  our" humble  opinion,  a  people 
that  would  not  be  inclined  to  rebel  against  the  acts  of  a 
legislative  body  forced  upon  them  by  fraud  and  violence, 
would  be  unworthy  the  name,  of  American.  If  there  iva.s  ever 
justifiable  cause  for  popular  revolution  against  a  usurping 
and  obnoxious  Government ,  that  cause  has  existed  in  Kan¬ 
sas” 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  de¬ 
clared,  in  his  special  message  to  Congress,  in 
his  proclamation,  and  in  his  orders  to  Governor 
Shannon  and  Colonel  Sumner,  through  his  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Wa?,  that  this 
code  of  Territorial  laws  is  to  be  enforced  by  the 
full  exercise  of  his  power.  He  has,  of  course, 
read  them,  and  knows  of  their  provisions.  He 
must  know  that  they  trample  even  on  the  or¬ 
ganic  law,  which  his  official  signature  breathed 
into  life.  He  must  know  that  they  trample  on 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  and  we  have  sworn  to  support.  Reading 
them  as  he  has,  he  could  have  chosen  rather  to 
support  the  law  of  Congress  and  the  national 
Constitution ;  but  he  preferred  to  declare  pub¬ 
licly  his  intention  of  assisting,  with  all  his  power 
and  authority,  the  enforcement  of  this  code, 
which  repudiates  both.  The  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Convention  also,  at  Cincinnati,  denounced 
1  treason  and  armed  resistance  to  the  law3  ”  in 
a  marked  and  special  manner:  and  if  there  was 
any  doubt  as  to  the  object  of  this  denunciation, 
the  speech  of  the  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
himself,  Mr.  Douglas,  at  the  ratification  meet¬ 
ing  in  this  city,  a  few  nights  since,  shows  plain¬ 


ly  its  “intent  and  meaning.”  Wishing  to  do 
no  injustice  to  any  one,  I  quote  from  his  speech, 
as  reported  in  the  National  Democratic  organ 
here,  the  Washington  Union ,  of  June  10,  which 
I  hold  in  my  hand : 

.“The  platform  was  equally  explicit  in  reference  to  the 
disturbances  in  relation  to  the  Territory  o (Kansas.  It  de¬ 
clared  that  treason  was  to  he  punished,  and  resistance  to 
the  laws  was  to  lie  put  down.”  *  *  *  * 

“  He  rejoiced  that  the  Convention,  by  a  unanimous  vote 
had  approved  of  the  creed  that  law  must  and  shall  prevail 
[Applause,]  He  rejoiced  that  we  had  a  standard-bearer 
[Mr.  Buchanan]  with  so  much  wisdom  and  nerve  as  to 
enforce  a  firm  and  undivided  execution  of  those  laws.'” 

And  Mr.  Buchanan,  after  the  nomination, 
replied  to  the  Keystone  Club,  who  c&lled  on 
him  on  their  return  from  Cincinnati,  as  fol 
lows : 

“Gentlemen,  two  weeks  since  I  should  have  made  you 
a  longer  speech,  but  now  I  have  been  placed  upon  a  plat¬ 
form  of  which  I  most  heartily  approve,  and  that  can  speak 
for  me.  Being  the  representative  of  the  great  Democratic 
party,  and  not  simply  James  Buchanan,  I  must  square  my 
conduct  according  to  the  platfoim  of  that  party,  and  insert 
no  new  plank,  nor  take  one  from  tt.  That  platform  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  broad  and  national  for  the  whole  Democratic 
party.” 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  you  no  less  than 
seven  palpable  violations  of  the  organic  law , 
(the  Nebraska  bill,)  incorporated  into  this 
code  by  the  bogus  Legislature  which  enacted 
it.  The  President,  Judge  Douglas,  and  Mr. 
Buchanan,,  who  are  all  pledged  “to  enforce 
these  Territorial  laws,”  cannot  have  failed  to 
notice  that  the  conquerors  of  Kansas  enacted 
their  code,  regardless  of  whether  it3  provisions 
coincided  with  the  organic  law  or  not ;  but, 
nevertheless,  where  they  differ,  the  law  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  ignored,  and  the  Pro- 
Slavery  behests  of  the  Kansas  invaders  are  to 
be  carried  out  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  if 
necessary. 

.  First.  Section  twenty-two  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  enacts  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  Kansas  shall  consist  of  twenty-six  members, 
“whose  term  of  service  shall  continue  one 
year.”  That  does  not  mea»  eighteen,  nine¬ 
teen,  or  twenty  months,  but  “one  year,”  and 
one  year  only.  The  Legislature  of  Kansas  was 
elected  on  the  30th  day  of  March,  1855— a  day 
which  has  become  famous  from  the  discussions 
in  this  House  and  elsewhere  in  regard  it ;  and, 
sir,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  280  of  this  Kansas 
c°d.e,  you  will  see  that  there  is  not  to  be  an 
election  for  members  of  the  lower  House  of  the 
Legislature  until  the  first  Monday  in  October, 
in  the  year  1856 — over  eighteen  months  after 
the  first  Legislature*was  elected.  If  you  turn, 
then,  to  page  403,  you  will  find  thgt  no  regular 
session  of  that  Legislature  is  to  be  held  until 
January,  1857  ;  so  that  the  term  of  that  House 
of  Representatives,  in  defiance  of  the  organic 
law,  is  prolonged  to  twenty-two  months  instead 
of  twelve  months.  Sir,  their  term  has  expired 
now.  There  is  no  Legislature  in  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  this  day  ;  and  therefore,  in.  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 

“  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila¬ 
tion,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for 
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their  exercise.”  For  exercising  them,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  conflict  with  the  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  carefully  avoiding  it,  and  abstaining 
from  putting  any  legislation  in  force,  but  only 
organizing  as  a  State  tQ,<-  apply  for  admission 
here,  as  “  a  redress  for  their  grievances  ” — for 
doing  this,  the  -court  of  Judge  Lecompte  ar¬ 
raigns  them  for  treason,  and  scatters  its  indict¬ 
ments  all  over  the  Territory. 

Second.  The  same  section  of  the  Kausas 
organic  law  says  that  the  members  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  shall  serve  for  “  two  years ;  ”  but  their  term 
has  been  prolonged  in  the  same  manner  to 
nearly  three  years ,  so  that  the  councillors  elect¬ 
ed  in  March,  1855,  remain  in  office  until  the 
1st  of  January,  1858 — longer  than  a  member  of 
this  House  holds  his  seat  by  the  authority  of 
his  constituents.  And  it  is  to  this  Legislature, 
the  Senatorial  branch  of  which,  even  if  legally 
elected,  should  expire  in  nine  months  from  this 
time,  but  which,  in  defiance  of  the  organic  law, 
have  taken  upon  themselves  to  extend  their 
term  to  a  period  nineteen  months  distant,  that 
Judge  Douglas  desires,  in  his  bill,  to  submit 
the  question  of  when  a  census  shall  be  taken 
preparatory  to  admission  as  a  State,  and  to 
clothe  them  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
movements  in  the  Territory,  preliminary  to 
said  admission.  When  we  have  investigated 
today  the  “constitutionality,”  the  “justice,” 
the  “  impartiality,”  the  “  humanity,”  of  their 
acts  thus  far,  no  one  will  need  to  ask,  why  I 
am  not  willing,  for  one,  to  give  them  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  of  power  or  authority  hereafter,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  desire  to  take  from  them  that 
which  they  have  illegally  usurped  and  tyranni¬ 
cally  exercised. 

But,  if  to  these  two  points  it  is  replied  that 
the  term  of  the  House  of  Representatives  was 
intended  by  this  mock  Legislature  to  expire  on 
the  30th  of  March,  1856,  ten  months  before  the 
new  House  takes  its  seat,  and  the  Council,  in 
March,  1857,  ten  months  before  the  new  Coun¬ 
cil  meets,  it  follows  that,  though  the  Nebraska 
bill  extended  “  popular  sovereignty  ”  by  giving 
the  President  absolute  control  of  two  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Judicial,  and  left  to  the  people  only 
the  Legislative,  subject  to  a  two-thirds  veto  of 
the  President’s  Governor,  this  Legislature  so 
legislates  that  there  is  no  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  there  from  March,  1856,  to  January, 
1857 — and  no  Council  from  March,  1857,  to 
January,  1858 — in  a  word,  so  that  there  can  be 
no  Legislature  in  the  Territory  from  March, 
1856,  to  January,  1858,  except  from  January 
to  March,  1857,  barely  two  months  out  of 

TWENTY-TWO  ! 

Third.  "  The  next  violation  of  the  organic 
law  is  the  enacting  of  a  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in 
that  Territory ;  although,  by  section  twenty- 
eight  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  the  United  States  was  declared  “to  ex¬ 
tend  and  be  in  full  force  wuhin  the  limits  of 
the  Territory  of  Kansas.”  This  is  one  of  the 


violations  that  I  do  not 'Complain  much  about, 
for,  in  some  respects,  the  Territorial  law  is 
milder  than  the  national  one,  and  requires  the 
slave  claimant  to  pay  the  costs  in  advance;  but 
I  allude  to  it  to  show  the  utter  recklessness  of 
the  Kansas  legislators,  and  their  disregard  of 
the  law  of  Congress.  By  this  law,  (sections  28 
and  29,  page  329,)  persons  are  prohibited  from 
taking  fugitives  from  the  Territory,  except  in 
accordance  with  its  provisions,  and  are  fined 
$500  if  they  do  so. 

Fourth.  The  expenses  of  the  Territory  are 
paid,  as  is  well  known,  out  of  the  National 
Treasury  ;  and  section  thirty  of  the  Nebraska 
bill  enacts  that  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  shall  receive  four  dollars  per  day,  and  the 
other  clerks  three  dollars  per  day.  But  on  page 
444  of  the  Kansas  code,  you  will  find  an  extra 
douceur  to  the  clerks,  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
cents  per  hundred  words  for  indexing  and 
copying  journals;  on  page  145,  another  law, 
declaring  that,  if  the  Secretary  (then  acting  as 
Governor,  after  Governor  Reeder’s  removal) 
should  refuse  his  assent  to  the  above,  the  chief 
and  assistant  clerks  should  receive  $100  each 
out  of  the  Treasury,  besides  their  per  diem ; 
and  on  the  next  page,  page  146,  the  pay  of  the 
enrolling  and  engrossing  clerks  is  increased  to 
four  dollars  per  day,  on  the  like  contingency, 
although  the  organic  law  expressly  fixed  it  at 
three  dollars  per  day.  The  legislators  acted  aa 
if  they  had  not  only  conquered  the  people  >f 
Kansas,  but  the  National  Treasury  also. 

Fijih .  Section  twenty  two  of  the  organic  law 
gives  the  Governor,  exclusively,  the  right  of 
determining  who  were  elected  members  of  the 
Legislature.  He  did  so,  throwing  out  about 
one  third  of  the  members  elected  at  the  first 
election,  the  reign  of  terror  and  of  violence 
preventing  more  contests  of  other  equally  fraud¬ 
ulent  returns.  But  the  Legislature,  when  as¬ 
sembled,  without  examination  of  the  merits  of 
each  case,  and  without  authority  to  commit 
such  an  act  at  all,  threw  out  all  the  members 
elected  at  the  second  election,  and  admitted  in 
their  stead  those  whose  right  to  seats  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  had  expressly  denied. 

Sixth.  Section  twenty-four  of  the  organic 
law  enacts : 

“That  the  legislative  power  of  the  Territory  shall  ex 
tend  to  all  rightful  subjects  of  legislation  consistent  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  no  law  shall  be 
passed  interfering  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil?'1 

But  if  you  will  turn  to  page  600,  you  will  see 
how  coolly  this  bogus  Legislature  ignores  both 
the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  pre-emption  law ;  for 
it  declares,  as  if  they  own^d  the  soil,  that  in 
actions  of  trespass,  ejectment,  &c.,  settlers 
shall  be  protected  in  their  pre-emptions,  not  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  but  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  acres  ;  “  that  such  claim  may 
be  located  in  two  different  parcels,  to  suit  the 
convenience  cf  the  holder,”  “  without  being 
compelled  to  prove  an  actual  enclosure ;  ”  and 
the  still  more  flagrant  repudiation  cf  the  Con- 
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greesional  pre-emption  law,  that  “occupancy 
by  tenant  shall  be  considered  equally  valid  as 
personal  residence/’  under  which  the  whole 
Territory  may  be  pre-empted  by  Missourians. 
And  this  law,  with  the  others,  is  to  be  enforced 
by  the  President  1 

Seventh.  Section  thirty  of  the  Nebraska  bill 
enacts  that  the  official  oath  to  be  taken  by  the 
Governor  and  Secretary,  the  Judges,  “  and  all 
other  civil  officers  in  said  Territory,”  shall  be 
“to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  faithfully  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices/’  No  "more — no  less. 
But  the  legislators  of  Kansas,  with  the  same 
disregard  of  the  Congressional  law  that  mark¬ 
ed  their  other  acts,  enacted  another  kind  of 
official  oath,  on  page  438  of  their  code,  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

.  “  Sec.  1.  All  officers  elected  or  appointed  under  any  ex¬ 
isting  or  subsequently-enacted  laws  of  this  Territory, 
shall  take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  of  office  :  ‘  I, 

■  — ,  do  solemnly  swear,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists  of 
A. mighty  God,  that  I  will  support  (lie  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  1  will  support  and  sustain  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  organize  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,”  and  the  provisions  of  the 
.avy  of  the  United  States  commonly  known  as  the  “  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law.'1'1  and  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to 
tne  best  of  my  ability,  demean  myself  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  in  the  office  of - ;  so  help  me  God.’  ” 

You  cannot  fail  to  notice  that,  in  this  new 
oath,  framed  by  the  bogus  Legislature,  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law  is  elevated  to  a  “  higher  law  ” 
than  the  Constitution  ;  for  the  officer  is  merely 
to  “support”  the  latter,  but  is  required  to 
swear  that  he  will  “support  and  sustain”  the 
other. 

Besides  these  seven  palpable,  flagrant,  and 
unconcealed  violations  of  the  organic  law,  or¬ 
ganizing  the  Territory,  I  point  you  now  to  five 
equally  direct  and  open  violations  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States ;  for  that  instru¬ 
ment  has  been  trampled  upon  a3  recklessly  as 
the  law3  of  Congress. 

First.  The  very  first  amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  any  law  “  abridging  the  freedom  of' 
speech;”  and  it  is  a  significant  fact,  as  can  be 
learned  from  Hickey’s  Constitution,  page  33, 
that  tnis,  with  a  number  of  other  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  which  follow  it,  was  submit¬ 
ted  by  Congress  to  the  various  States  in  1789, 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself,  with  the  following  preamble  :  \ 

“The  conventions  of  a  number  of  States  having,  at  the 
time  of  their  adopting  the  Constitution,  expressed  a  desire, 
in  order  to  prevent  misconstruction  or  abuse  of  its  power, 
that  further  declaratory  and  restrictive  clauses  should  be 
added.” 

Therefore  the  amendments  that  followed  were 
proposed. 

Thus  it  is  conclusively  proven  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  prohibiting  any  abridgement  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  was  adopted  to  prevent  “  an 
abuse  of  power,”  which  our  forefathers  feared 
might  be  attempted  by  some  degenerate  de¬ 
scendants  at  some  later  period  of  our  history. 
But,  though  they  thus  sought  to  preserve  and 


protect  free  speech,  by  constitutional  provision, 
their  prophetic  fears  have  been  realized  by  the 
enactors  of  the  Kansas  code.  Its  one  hundred 
and  fifty-first  chapter,  on  pages  604  and  605,  is 
entitled,  “  An  act  to  punish  offences  against 
slave  property;”  and  there  is  no  decree  of  Aus- 
l  trian  despot  or  Russian  Czar  which  is  not  mer¬ 
ciful,  in  comparison  with  its  provisions.  Here, 
sir,  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  Constitution,  is  sec¬ 
tion  twelve  of  that  chapter: 

If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  assert  or 
maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hoi  /  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print, 
publish,  wrile.  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated, 
in  this  Territory,  any  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet, 
or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  nersons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years.” 

How  many  more  than  two  years  he  shall  be 
punished,  is  left  to  the  tender  mercy  of  Judge 
Lecompte,  and  the  jury  which  “Sheriff  Jones” 
will  select  for  their  trial.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  has  sworn  to  support  the  Consti¬ 
tution;  but  this,  with  the  other  “  laws  of  Kan¬ 
sas,”  are  to  be  enforced  by  him,  despite  that 
Constitution,  with  the  army  of  the  United 
States;  and  Mr.  Buchanan  is  pledged  by  Judge 
Douglas  to  “  the  firm  and  undivided  execution 
of  those  laws.”  But,  sir,  in  a  few  short  months 
the  people,  the  free  people  of  the  United  States, 
will  inaugurate  an  Administration  that  will  do 
justice  to  the  oppressed  settlers  of  Kansas,  that 
will  restore  to  them  their  betrayed  rights,  will 
vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  will  place  in  the 
offices  of  trust  of  that  ill-fated  Territory  men 
who  will  overthrow  the  “usurpation,”  give  their 
official  influence  to  Freedom  and  the  Right, 
rather  than  to  Slavery  and  the  Wrong,  and  pro¬ 
tect  rather  than  oppress  the  citizens  whom  they 
are  called  upon  to  govern  and  to  judge. 

Second,  ihe  same  constitutional  amendment 
prohibits  the  passage  of  any  law  “  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press ;  ”  and  here,  sir,  in 
flagrant  violation  of  it,  is  the  1 1th  section  of 
the  same  law  in  the  Kansas  code,  page  605  ; 

“If  any  person  print ,  write,  introduce  into,  publish,  or 
circulate ,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into ,  printed,  written, 
published,  or  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist 
in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating,  with¬ 
in  this  Territory,  any  book ,  paper ,  pamphlet,  magazine, 
handbill,  or  circular,  coiraniing  any  statements,  argu¬ 
ments.  opinion,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or  innuendo, 
calculated  to  produce  a  disorderly,  dangerous,  or  rebel¬ 
lious  disaffection  among  the  slaves  in  this  Territory,  or  to 
induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,  lie  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor 
for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years.” 

And,  under  this  atrociously  unconstitutional 
provision,  a  man  who  “brought  into”  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas  a  copy  of  “Jefferson’s  Notes 
on  Virginia,”  which  contains  an  eloquent  and 
free-spoken  condemnation  of  Slavery,  could  be 
convicted  by  one  of  “  Sheriff  Jones’s”  juries  as 
having  introduced  a  “  book  ”  containing  a  “sen¬ 
timent”  “calculated”  to  make  the  slaves  “dis¬ 
orderly,”  and  sentenced  to  five  years  hard  labor. 
Probably  under  this  provision,  as  well  as  the 
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charge  of  high  treason,  George  W  Brown,  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Herald,  of  Freedom ,  at  Lawrence, 
has,  afier  his  printing  press  has  been  destroyed 
by  the  order  of  Judge  Lecompte’s  court,  been 
himself  indicted,  and  is  now  imprisoned,  await¬ 
ing  trial — kept,  too,  under  such  strict  surveil¬ 
lance,  far  worse  than  murderers  are  treated  in 
a  civilized  country,  that  even  his  mother  and 
wife  were  not  allowed  to  visit  him  until  he  had 
humbly  petitioned  the  Governor  for  permission. 
And  this  upon  the  soil  of  a  Territory  which  our 
forefathers,  in  1820,  in  this  very  Hall”,  dedicated,' 
by  solemn  compact,  to  “Freedom  forever.” 

Third.  The  sixth  amendment  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  declares  that,  “In 
all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  en¬ 
joy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury.”  It  is  significant  that,  in  the 
Constitution  itself,  it  had  been  provided  (article 
3,  section  2)  that  “the  trial  of  all  crimes,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury.” 
But,  to  prevent  “abuse  of  power,”  this,  with 
other  amendments,  was  adopted,  declaring 
that  the  trial  shall  be  by  an  impartial  jury.  I 
have  already  shown  you  how  impartially  they 
are  to  be  selected  by  sheriffs  who  go  about  and 
imitate,  in  their  conduct  towards  Free  State 
men,  the  example  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  in  his  per¬ 
secution  of  the  early  Christians,  (Acta,  chapter 
8,  verse  3,  “  entering  into  every  bouse,  and 
seizing  men  and  women,  committed  them  to 
prison*,”)  and  I  have  quoted  you  a  section, 
showing  how  impartially  they  are  to  be  consti¬ 
tuted,  with  men  on  one  side  only;  but  in  this 
very  chapter,  the  concluding  provision,  section 
thirteen,  (page  606,)  repeats  this  gross  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Constitution,  as  follows: 

“No  person,  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding 
slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  shall  sit  as  a  juror  on  the  trial  of  any  pros¬ 
ecution  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  aetd’ 

Here,  sir,  in  these  instances  which  I  have 
quoted,  stand  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Kansas  code  on 
the  other,  in  direct  and  open  conflict — the  one 
declaring  that  the  freedom  of  speech  shall  not 
be  abridged,  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  shall 
be  protected,  that  juries,  above  all  things  else, 
shall  be  entirely  impartial ;  the  other  trampling 
all  these  safeguards  under  foot.  And  because 
a  majority  of  the  settlers  there,  driven  from  the 
polls  by  armed  mobs,  legislated  over  by  a  mob 
in  whose  election  they  had  no  agency,  choose 
to  stand  by  and  maintain  their  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  you  have  seen  how  anarchy  and 
violence,  how  outrage  and  persecution,  have 
been  running  riot  in  that  Territory,  far  exceed¬ 
ing  in  their  tyranny  and  oppression  the  wrongs 
for  which  our  revolutionary  forefathers  rose 
against  the  masters  who  oppressed  them;  and 
7et,  though  the  protection  they  have  had  from 
the  General  Government  has  been  only  the  same 
kind  of  protection  which  the  wolf  gives  to  the 
iamb,  they  have,  while  repudiating  the  Territo- 
dal  sheriffs,  bowed  in  submission  to  writs  in  the 


hands  of  the  United  States  marshal,  or  when 
the  soldiers  of  the  United  States,  yielding  to 
orders  which  they  do  not  deem  it  dishonorable 
for  them  to  despise,  assist  in  their  execution. 
Such  forbearance — such  manifestations' of  their 
allegiance  to  the  national  authority— become 
the  more  wonderful,  when  it  is  apparent  as  the 
noonday  sun  that  every  attempt  has  been  made 
to  harass  them  into  resistance  to  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  so  as  to  furnish  a  pretext, 
doubtless,  for  their  indiscriminate  imprison¬ 
ment,  expulsion,  or  massacre. 

Fourth.  The  Constitution  also  prohibits  cruel 
and  unusual  punishments.  I  shall  show,  before 
I  close,  that  this  so-called  Kansas  Legislature 
has  prescribed  most  cruel  and  unusual  punish¬ 
ments,  unwarranted  by  the  character  of  the  of¬ 
fences  punished,  and  totally  disproportioned  to 
their  criminality. 

Fifth .  The  Constitution  declares  (article  1, 
section  9)  that  “the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when, 
in  case3  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public 
safety  may  require  it.”  But  the  Kansas  code, 
in  its  chapter  of  habeas  corpus,  (article  3,  sec 
tion  8,  page  345,)  enacts  as  follows: 

“  No  negro  or  mulatto,  held  as  a  slave  within  this  Ter¬ 
ritory,  or  lawfully  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  service  from 
another  State  or  Territory,  shall  be  discharged,  nor  shall 
his  right  of  freedom  be  had  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.5’ 


This  provision,  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  the  above  cases,  is  not  only  a  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  of  the  organic 
law;  for  that  provided,  in  section  28,  for  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  writs  of  habeas  corpus ,  in  cases  involving 
the  right  of  freedom,  the  issuing  of  which  this 
Territorial  law  expressly  prohibits.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Nebraska-Kansas  act  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


:  Except,  also,  that  a  writ  of  error  or  appeal  shall  a. so 
allowed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Lnited  States 
m  the  decision  of  the  said  Supreme  Cour  ,  created  by 
s  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  or  of  the  district  courts 
sated  by  this  act,  or  of  any  judge  thereof,  upon  any  writ 
habeas  corpus,  involving  the  question  of  personal  free 

n 

But  the  Kansas  Legislature  coolly  set  aside 
e  law  of  the  United  States  by  winch  alone 
eir  Teriitorial  organization  was  brought  into 
fistence,  and  effectually  prohibited  any  appeal 
the  Supreme  Court,  “  upon  any  writ  of  habeas 
rpus,  involving  the  question  of  personal  tree- 
>m,”  by  declaring  that  the  writ  shall  not  be 
;ed  in  the  .Territory  for  any  such  purpose! 
Having  now  referred  to  a  few  of  the  many 
its  embraced  in  this  code,  which  conflict  with 
Le  Constitution  or  the  organic  law,  1  proceed 
i  the  examination  of  other  provisions,  some  of 
hich  stamp  it  as  a  code  of  barbarity,  as  well 
3  of  tyranny — of  inhumanity  as  well  as  of  op 
cession.  And,  first,  to  “  the  imprisonment  at 
ard  labor,”  which  is  made  the  punishment  for 
offences  against  the  slave  property,  m  tne 
actions  which  I  have  already  quoted,  ihe 
eneral  understanding  of  the  people  at  large 
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has  been,  that,  as  there  was  no  State's  prison 
yet  erected  in  Kansas,  this  imprisonment  would 
be  in  some  Missouri  prisons  near  the  frontier. 
But.  sir,  such  is  not  the  case.  The  authors  of 
these  disgraceful  and  outrageous  enactments, 
with  a  refinement  of  cruelty,  provided  that  the 
“hard  labor”  should  be  in  another  way  5  and 
that  way  will  be  found  in  chapter  22,  entitled 
“  an  act  providing  a  system  of  confinement  and 
hard  labor,”  section  2  of  which  (page  147)  reads 
as  follows :  ' 

*  Every  person  who  may  he  sentenced  hy  any  conn  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  under  any  law  in  force  within  this 
Territory,  to  punishment  by  confinement  and  hard  labor, 
shall  be  deemed  a  convict,  and  shall  immediately,  under 
the  charge  of  the  keeper  of  such  jail  or  public  prison,  or 
under  the  charge  of  such  person  as  the  keeper  of  such  jail 
or  public  prison  may  select,  be  put  to  hard  labor,  as  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act  specified,  (to  wit,  ‘  on  the  streets 
roads,  public  buildings,  or  other  public  works  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory’— [Sec.  1,  page  146;]  and  such  keeper  orother  person 
having  charge  ofsuch  convict,  shall  cause  such  convict 
while  engaged  at  such  labor,  to  be  securely  confined  by 
a  chain,  six  feet  in  length,  of  not. less  than  four-sixteenths 
nor  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  links,  with  a  round 
ball  of  iron ,  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  inches 
in  diameter,  attached,  which  chain  shall  be  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  Ike  ankle  of  such  convict  with  a  strong  lock  and 
key;  and  such  keeper,  or  other  person,  haying  charge  of 
such  convict,  may, if  necessary,  confine  such  convict  while 
so  engaged  at  hard  labor,  by  other  chains ,  or  other  means, 
in  his  discretion,  so  as  t.o  keep  such  convict  secure,  and 
prevent  his  escape;  and  when  there  shall  he  two  or  more 
convicts  under  the  charge  ofsuch  keeper,  or  other  person 
such  convicts  shall  he  fastened  together  by  strong  chains’ 
wi  h  strong  locks  and  keys,  during  the  time  such  convicts 
shall  be  engaged  in  hard  labor  without  the  walls  of  any 
jail  or  prison.” 

And  this  penalty,  revolting,  humiliating,  de¬ 
basing  as  it  is,  subjecting  a  free  American  citi¬ 
zen  to  the  public  sneers  and  contumely  of  his 
oppressors,  far  worse  than  within  the  prison 
walls,  where  the  degradation  of  the  punishment 
is  relieved  by  its  privacy,  is  to  be  borne  from 
two  to  five  long  years  by  the  men  of  Indiana 
and  Ohio,  of  New  England  and  New  York,  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  far  West,  who  dare  in 
Kansas  to  declare,  by  speech  or  in  print,  or  to 
introduce  therein  a  handbill  or  paper,  which 
declares,  that  “  persons  have  not  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  this  Territory  ”  The  chain  and 
ball  are  to  be  attached  to  the  ankle  of  each, 
and  they  are  to  drag  out  their  long  penalty  for 
exercising  their  God-given  and  constitutionally- 
protected  freedom  of  speech,  manacled  together 
in  couples,  and  working,  in  the  public°gaze, 
under  task-masters,  to  whom  Algerine  slave¬ 
holders  would  be  preferable. 

Sir,  as  _  this  is  one  of  the  laws  which  the 
Democratic  party,  by  its  platform,  has  resolved 
to  enforce,  and  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  intends  to  execute,  if  need  be, 
with  the  whole  armed  force  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  procured  a  specimen  of  the  size 
of  the  iron  ball  which  is  to  be  used  in  that 
Territory  under  this  enactment,  and  only  regret 
that  I  cannot  exhibit  also  the  iron  chain,  six 
feet  in  length,  which  is  to  be  dragged  with  it, 
through  the  hot  summer  months,  and  the  cold 
wintry  snows,  by  the  Free  State  “convicts”  in 
Kansas.  [Here  Mr.  G.  exhibited  a  large  and 


heavy  iron  ball,  six  inches  in  diameter,  and 
eighteen  inches  in  circumference.] 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  great  men  who  have 
passed  away  to  the  spirit-land  could  stir  them¬ 
selves  in  their  graves,  and,  coming  back  to  life 
and  action,  should  utter  on  the  prairies  of 
Kansas  the  sentiments  declared  by  them  in  the 
past,  how  would  they  be  amazed  at  the  penal¬ 
ties  that  would  await  them  on  every  side,  for 
the  utterance  of  their  honest  convictions  or 
Slavery.  Said  Washington  to  John  F.  Mercer, 
in  1786: 

“I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstance 
should  compel  me  to  it,  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur¬ 
chase,  it  being  among  my  first,  wishes  to  see  some  plan 
adopted  by  which  Slavery  in  this  country  may  be  abol¬ 
ished  by  law.” 

Said  Jefferson,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia : 

“The  whole  commerce  between  master  and  slave  is  a 
continual  exercise  of  the  most  unremitting  despotism  on 
the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  011  the  other.”  * 
*  *  “  With  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be 
loaded,  who,  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens  thus  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  the  other,  transforms  those  into 
despots,  and  these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the 
•one  part,  and  the  amor  patribe  of  the  other!  Can  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  a  nalion  be  thmight  secure,  when  we  have  remo¬ 
ved  their  only  firm  basis — a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  that  these  liberties  are  the  gift  of  God  ?  That  they 
are  not  violated  but  by  his  wrath  ?  Indeed ,  1  tremble  for 
my  country  when  I  reflect  that  God,  is  just ,  and  his  justice\ 
cannot  sleep  forever.” 

Surely  such  language,  in  the  eyes  of  a  Pro- 
Slavery  jury,  would  be  considered  as  “calcu¬ 
lated  ”  to  render  slaves  “disorderly.”  And 
surely,  in  the  language  of  the  President  and 
his  party,  “the  law  must  be  enforced.”  Come, 
then,  “Sheriff  Jones,”  with  your  chain  and  ball 
for  each  of  these  founders  of  the  Republic,  and, 
manacled  together,  let  them,  as  they  pursue 
their  daily  work,  chant  praises  to  “the  great 
principle  for  which  our  revolutionary  fathers 
fought,”  and  of  which  the  defenders  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill  told  us  that  law  was  the  great  em¬ 
bodiment. 

Said  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  Marshfield  speech, 
in  1848: 

“  I  teel  that  there  is  nothing  unjust,  nothing  of  which 
any  honest  man  can  complain,  if  he  is  intelligent,  and  I 
feel  that  there  is  nothing  of  which  the  civilized  world,  if 
they  take  notice  of  so  humble  an  individual  as  myself, 
will  reproach  me,  when  I  say,  as  T  v.  id  the  other  day, 
that  I  have  made  up  my  mind,  for  orn  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  wili  I  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  area”of 
Slavery  in  the  United  States,  or  to  the  further  increase 
of  slave  representation  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

And  again,  in  1850  : 

“Sir,  wherever  there  is  a  particular  good  to  be  done — 
wherever  there  is  a  foot  of  iand  to  be  staid  back  from  be¬ 
coming  slave  territory— I  am  ready  to  assert  the!  principle 
of  the  exclusion  of  Slavery.” 

Said  the  noble  old  statesman  of  Kentucky, 
Henry  Clay,  in  1850  : 

“  I  have  said  that  I  never  could  vote  for  it  myself;  and 
I  repeat,  that  I  never  can  and  never  will  vote,  and  no 
earthly  power  ever  .vill  make  me  vote,  to  spread  Slavery 
over  territory  where  it  does  not  exist.”  * 

Surely  this,  too,  conflicts  with  the  law  of 
Kansas.  Hurry  them,  Judge  Lecompte,  to  the 
chain-gang ;  and  as  they  commence  their  years 
of  disgraceful  and  degrading  punishment,  for¬ 
get  not  to  read  them  from  the  Nebraska  bill 
that  “its  true  intent  and  meaning”  is  “to  le  ave 
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the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  (not  only  free, 
but  perfectly  free)  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject 
only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.'’ 

There  is  another  portion  of  this  act  to  which 
I  wish  to  call  special  attention.  It  is  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  section  to  the  above,  (sec.  3,  p.  147:) 

“Whenever  any  convict  shall  be  employed  at  lnbor  for 
any  incorporate  town  or  city,  or  any  county,  such  town, 
city,  or  county,  shall  pay  into  the  Territorial  treasury  the 
sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  convict,  for  every  day  such 
convict  shall  he  engaged  at  such  labor ;  and  whenever 
such  convict  shall  be  employed  upon  private  hiring,  at  la¬ 
bor,  it  shall  be  at  such  price  each,  p  *r  day,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  with  such  keeper,  or  other  person,  having, 
charge  of  such:  and  the  proceeds  of  said  labor  shall  be 
collected  by  such  keeper,  and  put  into  the  Territorial 
treasury.” 

Not  content  with  the  degradation  of  the 
chain-gang,  a  system  of  white  slavery  is  to 
be  introduced  by  “private  hiring;  ’  and  the 
“convicts,”  sentenced  for  the  exercise  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  are  to  be 
hired  out  during  their  servitude,  if  their  “keep¬ 
er”  sees  fit,  to  the  heartless  men  who  this  day 
are  hunting  them  from  their  dromes,  and  burn¬ 
ing  their  dwellings  over  their  heads.  But  “the 
laws  are  to  be  executed ;  ”  and  though  they  are 
the  offspring  of  the  most  gigantic  fraud,  ever 
perpetrated  upon  a  free  people,  if  there  is  no 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
if  the  party  which  controls  its  action  is  not 
hurled  from  power,  we  shall  doubtless  next 
year  see  Governor  Robinson  (if  not  previously 
executed  for  treason)  with  the  iron  chain  and 
ball  to  his  ankle,  hired  from  the  convict-keeper 
by  Governor  Shannon  to  do  his  menial  service; 
or  to  he  punished,  if  he  disobeys  his  master’s 
orders,  like  a  Southern  slave.  And  Judge  Le- 
compte  would  have  the  privilege,  too,  -and 
would  doubtless  exercise  it,  of  having  Judge 
Wakefield  as  his  hired  serf,  dragging,  for  two 
or  five  years  to  come,  his  chain  and  ball  after 
him,  as  he  entered  hi3  master’s  presence,  or 
obeyed  his  master’s  command.  And  Marshal 
Donaldson,  with  “Sheriff  Jones,”  and  String- 
fellow,  would  not  certainly  be  behind  their  supe¬ 
riors  in  the  retinue  of  Free  State  slaves  whom 
they  could  satisfy  their  revenge  upon  by  hiring 
as  their  menials  from  the  keeper  of  the  Kansas 
convicts. 

There  are  many  things  in  this  eode  of  which 
I  desire  to  speak,  but  which  I  will  not  have 
time  to  allude  to,  as  my  hour  is  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing  away,  and  I  must  hasten  on.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice,  in  passing,  that  in  no  place  in  this  code 
is  Slavery  expressly  established  in  the  Territory. 
Instead  of  leaving  the  people  of  the  Territory 
“  perfectly  free  to  form  their  own  institutions,” 
Slavery  is  taken  to  be  an  institution  already 
exfsting,  as  if  it  were  already  established  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
initial  legislation  of  the  Territory,  it  is  treated 
as  a  heretofore  recognised  and  permanent  “in¬ 
stitution.”  Thus,  by  page  60,  slaves  are  to  be 
appraised  like  other  property  of  a  decedent ; 
bv  page  298,  slaves  are  to  be  taken  in  execu 


tion  for  debt;  by  page  432,  mortgages  of  slaves 
are  to  be  recorded  ;  by  page  556,  slaves  are  to 
be  taxed  by  the  assessors ;  by  page  630,  slave 
owners  are  to  be  accountable  for  trespasses  by 
their  slaves.  But  nowhere  in  the  code  is  to  be 
found  a  single  line,  or  section,  declaring  that 
“  Slavery  is  hereby  established.”  I  have  no 
idea  that,  even  if  the  Legislature  of  Kansas 
was  to  be  conceded  a  legal  body,  Slavery  this 
day  has  a  legal  existence  in  the  Territory. 
But  to  expect  such  a  decision  from  its  courts, 
would  be  to  look  for  mercy  from  a  Nero. 

As  I  was  examining  this  Sahara  of  legislation, 
to  find,  if  possible,,  one  oasis,  my  eye  fell  upon 
chapter  74,  page  323,  headed  with,  the  attract¬ 
ive  title  of  “  Freedom  ;  ”  and  I  rejoiced  at  the 
certainty  of  finding  something  worthy  of  appro¬ 
val  in  its  provisions.  But,  alas  !  it  is  a  fit  asso¬ 
ciate  for  the  rest.  By  it,  it  appears  that  “  a  per¬ 
son  held  in  slavery”  cannot  sue  for  his  freedom 
till  he  first  petitions  the  court  for  leave  to  estab¬ 
lish  his  right  to  freedom.  If  that  leave  is  de¬ 
nied,  whether  he  is  legally  or  illegally  held  in 
slavery,  no  matter  how  clearly  he  could  prove 
his  freedom,  yet,  if  the  court  withholds  its 'per¬ 
mission,  he  has  no  alternative  but  to  continue 
in  slavery  till  death  frees  him  from  his  unjust  ser¬ 
vitude.  But  if  the  court  consent,  he  can  only 
go  on  by  giving  security  for  the  costs,  when  it 
is  a  conceded  fact  that,  as  a  slave,  he  has  not  a 
dollar  or  a  copper  of  his  own  in  the  world,  and 
cannot  even  mortgage  his  own  labor  for  indem¬ 
nification  of  his  security.  On  page  325,  section 
12,  of  this  same  law,  there  is  a  singular  provis¬ 
ion  : 

“If  the  plaintiff  be  a  negro  or  mulatto,  he  is  required  to 
prove  his  right  to  freedom.” 

There  can  be  only  one  fair,  legitimate,  infer¬ 
ence  from  this — and  that  is,  that  it  is  considered 
quite  possible  that  persons  not  negroes  or  mu- 
lattoes — in  other  words,  white  persons — may 
happen  to  be  held  in  slavery  in  Kansas;  but  the 
requirement  of  the  consent  of  the  court,  and  se¬ 
curity  for  costs,  applies  to  them  also;  and,  of 
course,  section  14  adds:  “in  actions  prosecuted 
under  this  act,  the  plaintiff  shall  not  recover  any 
damages  ”  from  the  person  who  has  been  thus 
proven  to  have  held  him  illegally,  and  perhaps 
for  years,  in  slavery. 

The  code  also,  to  be  complete,  provides  for 
slave-flogging  by  law.  By  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-second  chapter,  on  page  454,  patrols  are 
to  be  appointed  by  the  county  boards,  who  are 
to  visit  negro  quarters,  and  to  watch  unlawful 
assemblages  of  slaves.  If  slaves  are  found  at 
the  latter,  or  strolling  from  one  plantation  to 
another  without  a  pass,  they  are  to  suffer  ten  or 
twenty  lashes.  There  is  one  exception,  and,  as 
I  desire  to  do  impartial  justice  to  this  code,  I 
wish  to  say,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
men  who  enacted  it,  that  that  whipping  clause 
is  not  to  be  construed  to  prevent  slaves  from 
going  directly  to  or  returning  from  divine  wor¬ 
ship  on  the  Sabbath.  They  believe,  it  seems, 
in  the  “  stated  preaching  of  the  Gospel,”  and 
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therefore  that  is  excepted.  But,  sir,  when  vis¬ 
iting",  on  an  adjoining  plantation,  a  woman 
whom  her  master  allows  him  to  call  his  wife, 
till  he  chooses  to  sell  her  and  her  children  to 
some  distant  slaveholder,  the  lash  is  the  penal¬ 
ty,  unless  he  is  provided  with  a  pass. 

The  Constitution  speaks  of  the  value  and  the 
necessity  of  u  a  well-regulated  militia .”  And  the 
bogus  Legislature  have  taken  pains  to  keep 
their  militia  u  well  regulated,”  indeed.  They 
have  not  failed  to  keep  the  military  force  of  the 
Territory  in  their  own  hands  by  some  remarka¬ 
ble  provisions,  found  on  page  419,  chapter  one 
hundred  and  ten,  and  very  truthfully  entitled 
“  An  act  to  organize,  discipline,  and  govern, 
the  militia  of  this  Territory.”  Not  one  solitary 
jot  or  tittle  of  power  is  given  to  the  people  of 
the  Territory  to  elect  even  a  fourth  corporal  of 
the  militia.  The  Governor,  sir,  by  this  law,  ap¬ 
points  the  generals  and  the  colonels.  The  colo¬ 
nels  appoint  the  captains.  The  captains  ap-* 
point  the  sergeants,  the  musicians,  and  the  cor¬ 
porals.  And  all  the  people  have  to  do  is  to  say 
Amen  !  and  train  when  ordered.  Precisely  such 
an  experiment  as  this  was  tried  in  Indiana  some 
years  ago,  and  all  went  off  happily  and  smooth¬ 
ly  until  it  came  to  the  people’s  turn  to  train  ; 
which  all  over  the  State  they  very  unanimously 
declined  to  do.  There  was  no  Lecompte  in 
Indiana  to  indict  the  whole  State  for  treason, 
and  the  whole  matter  passed  off  as  an  excellent 

ioke,  that  offended  no  one,  officers  or  people. 
$ut  a  Lecompte  sits  on  the  Kansas  bench,  and 
to  refuse  to  obey  this  law  is  treason  in  his  eyes. 

But  there  is  more  in  this  chapter  than  meets 
the  eye  at  first.  It  provides,  in  the  first  place, 
(see  page  420,)  that  the  Territory  shall  be  divi¬ 
ded  into  military  divisions,  and  that  each  brigade 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
five  regiments.  It  is  not  supposable,  of  course, 
that,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  Territory, . 
there  will  be  more  than  two  regiments  in  each 
brigade,  especially  as  there  are  two  divisions  of 
militia  in  the  Territory,  and  not  less  than  two 
brigades  in  each  division.  And  now,  sir,  if  you 
will  turn  to  section  12,  page  421,  you  will  find 
that,  by  its  cunningly-devised  provisions, one  half 
of  the  people  of  Kansas  are  to  he  under  train¬ 
ing  orders  of  their  superior  officers,  hound  to  go 
wherever  those  officers  command  them,  upon  the 
v«ry  day  of  the  elections  in  the  Territory ! 
That  clause  reads : 

"Sec.  12  That  on  the  last  Saturday  in  the  month  of  Au¬ 
gust,  in  every  year,  the  colonel  or  commanding  officer  of 
each  regiment  and  separate  battalion  shall,  by  written  or 
printed  advertisements,  put  up  or  distributed  fifteen  days 
before  said  day,  call  out  all  company  and  staff  officers 
under  his  command,  to  rendezvous  at  some  convenient  arid 
suitable  place,  where  they  shall  he  formed  and  drilled  in 
company  order  by  the  commandant ;  and  at  said  rendez¬ 
vous  the  commandant  shall  give  to  the  officers  public  no¬ 
tice.  of  the  place  where  the  regiment  or  battalion  shall 
meet,  whieli  place  shall bt  within  his  district,  and  the  time 
as  follows,  viz:  the  first  regiment,  or  one  lowest  in  number 
*n  cacn  brigade,  shall  meet  at  ten  o'1  clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the 
first  Monday  in  October ,”  See. 

It  adds  that  the  next  regiment  ir  each  brig¬ 
ade  is  to  meet  the  ensuing  day. 


* 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstand- 
'  ing  or  denial  that  this  is  the  .regular  election 
day,  I  quote  from  chapter  Go  of  the  Code,  page 
I  280  : 

“  Sec.  1.  On  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  five.  m:d  on  the  first.  Mon¬ 
day  in  October,  every  two  years  thereafter,  an  election 
for  delegate  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  held,  a1  the  respective  places  of  holding 
elections,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

Sec.  2.  On  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  on  the  first  Mon¬ 
day  in  October  in  ever  year  thereafter,  an  election  for 
Representatives  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  for  all 
other  elective  offices  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law, 
shall  be  held,  at  the  respective  places  of  holding  elections 
in  this  Territory. 

“  Sec.  3.  On  the  first  Monday  in  October,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  and  cn  the  first 
Monday  in  October  every  two  years  thereafter,  an  election 
shall  be  held,  at  the  respective  places  of  holding  elections, 
for  members  of  the  council.” 

On  the  very  day  of  the  election,  therefore — 
which  in  every  other  State  of  the  Union  is  some¬ 
thing  like  a  Sabbath,  so  far  as  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness  is  concerned,  and  men  are  permitted  to 
choose  their  own  officers  and  legislators  as  they 
see  fit,  untramelled  by  any  power  upon  earth, 
and  when  men,  in  many  States,  are  exempt  from 
arrest  for  all  offences  but  felony,  to  aid  to  the 
furthest  extent  in  leaving  the  people  perfectly 
free  in  the  exercise  of  the  freeman’s  most  price¬ 
less  right,  the  elective  franchise — these  citizens 
of  Kansas  are  to  be  summoned  forth  by  their 
superior  officers,  wherever  they  may  choose  to 
march  them,  subject. to  the  penalties  of  an  in¬ 
stant  court  martial,  if  they  do  not  obey.  For 
section  13  says,  page  423  : 

“If  a  non-commissioned  officer,  musician,  or  private, 
shall  be  guilty  of  disobedience  of  orders,  or  disrespect  to  an 
officer,  during  the  time  he  shall  be  on  duty,  he  .shall  bo  tried 
by  a  court-martial,  and  fined,  not  less  than  five  dollars, 
nor  more  than  twenty  do  lars.” 

There  is  no  provision  in  this  chapter  by  which 
these  officers,  appoiated  by  the  Governor,  are 
to  supply  the  privates  with  tickets  of  an  ortho 
dox  character,  to  be  voted  under  their  or¬ 
ders  ;  ”  but  the  selection  of  election-day  for 
training-day  is  a  coincidence  that  is  obviously 
not  accidental.  The  authority  given  by  French 
generals  to  the  army  to  vote  as  they  please, 
but  if  they  vote,  they  must  vote  for  Napoleon, 
is  to  be  re-enacted  in  Kansas ;  and  even  if 
the  freemen  of  Kansas,  under  training  orders 
as  they  are,  should  vote  as  they  please,  despite 
the  reign  of  terror  existing  there,  and  the  an¬ 
gry  denunciations  of  their  officers,  they  can  be 
kept  by  those  officers,  as  it  was  doubtless  in¬ 
tended  they  should  be,  under  such  orders  as 
will  prevent  them  from  protecting  their  ballot- 
boxes  against  the  invasion  which  is,  doubtless, 
this  fall — as  so  often  before — to  crowd  them 
with  fraudulent  votes. 

Section  thirteen  of  this  same  law  brings  all 
the  Sharpe’s  rifles  on  the  ground,  where  the 
u  superior  officers”  can  take  possession  of  them 
under  color  of  law,  without  fear  of  their  con¬ 
tents  : 

“That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  non-commissioned 
officer  and  private  who  owns  a  rifle,  musket,  or  fir^-lock, 
to  appear  with  it  in  good  order  at  every  parade.” 
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The  whole  country  has  heard,  sir,  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  election  law  which  allows  “  inhabit¬ 
ants  ”  to  vote  at  the  general  election,  without 
requiring  them  to  have  resided  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  a  single  day  ;  and  of  the  test  oaths  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  which  are  intended  to  shut  out  all  men 
opposed  to  both  from  the  ballot-box.  And  I 
will  quote  it  from  page  282,  because  I  desire  to 
contrast  its  provisions  with  another  : 

Sec.  11.  Every  free  white  inale  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  every  free  male  Indian  who  is  made  a  citizen 
by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  over  the  age  of  tweVity-one 
years,  who  shall  he  an  inhabitant  of  this  Territory,  and  of 
the  county  or  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  shall 
have  paid  a  Territorial  tax.  shall  he  a  qualified  <■  lector  for 
all  elective  officers;  and  all  Indians  who  are  inhabitants  of 
this  Territory,  and  who  may  have  adopted  the  cusioms  of 
the  white  man,  and  who  are  liable  to  pay  laxes,  shall  be 
deemed  citizens:  Provided ,  That  no  soldier,  seaman,  or 
marine,  in  the  regular  Army  or  Navy  of  the  United  Stales, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  by  reason  of  being  on  service 
therein:  And  provided,  further,  That  no  person  who  shall 
have  been  convicted  of  any  violation  of  any  provision  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  entitled  ‘An  act  respecting  fugitives 
front  justice,  and  persons  escaping  from  the  service  or 
their  masters/ approved  February  12,  1793;  or  of  an  act 
to  amend  and  supplementary  to  said  act,  approved  ISth 
September,  1S50;  whether  such  conviction  were  by  crim¬ 
inal  proceeding  or  by  civil  action  for  the  recovery  of  any 
'penalty  presciibed  by  either  of  said  acts,  in  any  courts  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State  or  Territory,  of  any  of¬ 
fence  deemed  infamous,  shall  be  entitled  to  Vote  at  any 
election,  or  to  hold  any  office  in  this  Territory :  And  pro¬ 
vided,  further.  That  if  any  person  offering  to  vote  shall  be 
challenged  and  required  to  take  an  oath  or  affirmation,  to 
be  administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  election, 
that  he  will  sustain  the  provisions  of  the  above-recited 
acts  of  Congress,  and  of  the  act  entitled  ‘  An  act  to  organ¬ 
ize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas.’  approved 
May  30, 1S54,  and  shall  ret  use  to  take  such  oath  or  affirm¬ 
ation,  the  vote  of  such  person  shall  be  rejected 

Merely  being  an  “  inhabitant,”  if  the  person 
is  in  favor  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  and  of  the  Fu¬ 
gitive  Stave  Law,  qualifies  him  as  a  voter  in  all 
the  elections  of  the  Territory  affecting  National 
or  Territorial  politics.  The  widest  possible 
door  is  opened  for  the  invaders  to  come  over 
and  carry  each  successive  election  as  “  inhabit¬ 
ants”  for  the  time  being  of  the  Territory.  But, 
turn  to  page  750,  and  notice  the  following  pro¬ 
vision  (section  8)  defining  the  qualifications 
of  voters  at  the  petty  corporation  elections  of 
Lecompton  : 

u  All  free  white  male  citizens  who  have  arrived  to  the, 
full  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  territorial  officers,  and  who  shall  have  resided 
within  the  city  limits  at.  least  six  months  next  preceding 
any  election,  and,  moreover,  who  shall  have  paid  a  city 
tax  or  any  city  license  according  to  ordinance,  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote  at  any  ward  or  city  election  for  officers  of 
the  c.ty.” 

Being  an  inhabitant  a  day  elothes  a  person 
with  tne  right  to  vote  for  Delegates  in  Congress, 
and  Representatives  in  the  Legislature;  but  to 
vole  at  an  insignificant  election,  in  comparison, 
six  months'  residence  is  required!  Am  I  wrong 
in  judging  that  this  inverting  the  usual  rule, 
shows  that  Missourians  are  wanted  at  the  one 
election,  but  not  at  the  other?  If  any  one 
deems  this  opinion  unjust,  let  him  study  the 
following  sections  of  the  General  Election  Law, 
page  283 : 

“  Sec.  19.  "Whenever  any  person  shall  offer  to  vote,  lie 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  vote. 


Sec.  20.  Whenever  any  person  offers  to  vote,  his  vote 
may  be  challenged  by  one  of  the  judges,  or  by  any  voter, 
and  the  judges  of  tlie  election  may  examine  him  touching 
Ins  right  to  vote;  and  if  so  examined ,  xo  evidence  to  con¬ 
tradict  SHALL  BE  RECEIVED.” 

Certainly  these  provisions  explain  themselves, 
without  comment. 

I  will  now  invite  your  attention  to  a  contrast 
in  the  penal  code  of  this  Territory,  singular  in 
its  character,  to  say  the  very  least.  Section 
five  of'the  act  punishing  offences  against  slave 
property,  page  604,  enacts  as  follows: 

“  If  any  person  shall  aid  or  assist  in  enticing,  decoying, 
or  persuading,  or  carrying  away,  or  sending  out  of  this 
Territory,  any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to 
procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  or  with  intent 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of  such  slave, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  on  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  not.  less  than  ten  years.” 

A  person  who,  by  a  pro-slavery  packed  jury, 
is  convicted  of  aiding  in  persuading  out  of  the 
Territory  a  slave  belonging  to  another,  is  to 
suffer  at  least  twice  as  severe  a  penalty  as  he 
who  is  convicted  of  committing  the  vilest  out¬ 
rage  that  the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  of  on  the 
person  of  your  wife,  sister,  or  daughter!  Nay, 
the  contrast  is  still  stronger.  The  jury,  in  the 
first  instance,  are  authorized  even  to  inflict  the 
punishment  of  death — in  the  latter,  see  page 
208,  the  penalty  is  “not  less  than  five  years.” 
Such  is  the  contrast  in  Kansas  between  the 
protection  of  a  wife’s  or  daughter’s  honor  and 
happiness,  and  that  which  is  thrown  as  a  pro¬ 
tecting  aegis  over  the  property  of  the  slave¬ 
holder! 

Again,  on  page  208,  you  will  find  that  the 
ruffian  who  commits  malicious  mayhem,  that 
is,  without  provocation,  knocks  you  down  in 
the  street,  cuts  off  your  nose  and  ears,  and 
plucks  out  your  eyes,  is  punished  “  not  less 
than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years  the  same 
degree  of  puuishment  that  is  meted  out  in  sec¬ 
tion  seven  of  the  above  act,  page  605,  on  a 
person  who  should  aid,  or  assist,  or  even  “har¬ 
bor,”  an.  escaped  slave ! 

On  page' 209,  you  will  find  that  the  man  who 
sits  at  your  bedside,  when  you  are  prostrated 
by  disease,  and,  taking  advantage  of  your  con¬ 
fidence  and  helplessness,  administers  poison  to 
you,  but  whereby  death  does  not  happen  to 
ensue,  is  to  be  punished  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  ten  years,”  though  it  is  murder  in 
the  heart,  if  not  the  deed.  And  this  is  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  penalty  as  that  prescribed  by  the 
eleventh  section  (quoted  in  my  remarks  above, 
on  the  five  violations  of  the  Constitution) 
against  one  who  but  brings  into  the  Territory 
any  book,  paper,  or  handbill,  containing  any 
“sentiment”  “calculated,”  in  the  eyes  of  a 
Pro-Slavery  jury,  to  make  slaves  “  disorderly.” 
The  man  who  takes  into  the  Territory  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  Notes  on  Virginia  can  be,  under  this  law, 
hurried  away  to  the  chain-gang,  and  manacled, 
arm  to  arm,  with  the  murderous  poisoner. 

On  page  210,  the  kidiwpping  and  confine¬ 
ment  of  a  free  white  person,  for  any  purpose, 
even,  if  a  man,  to  sell  him  into  slavery,  or  if 
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a  woman,  for  a  atill  baser  purpose,  is  to  be 
punished  u  not  exceeding  ten  years.”  Decoy¬ 
ing  and  enticing  away  a  child,  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  from  its  parents,  “  not  less  than 
six  months,  and  not  exceeding  five  years.”  But 
decoying  and  enticing  away  (mark  the  similar¬ 
ity  of  the  language!)  a  slave  from  his  master, 
is  punished  by  death ,  or  confinement,  not  less 
than  ten  years.  Here  is  the  section,  page  604: 

u  Sec.  4  It  any  person  shall  entice ,  decoy,  or  carry  away 
out  of  this  Territory,  any  slave  belonging;  to  another,  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of 
such  slave,  or  with  intent  to  effect  or  procure  the  freedom 
of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged  giKlty  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny.  and.  on  conviciion  thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years.” 

I  had  hoped  to  find  time  to  cite  and  com¬ 
ment  upon  other  sections  in  this  code,  but  I 
will  quote  but  one  more,  showing  that,  while  a 
white  man  is  compelled  to  serve  out  the  penal¬ 
ty  of  his  crime,  at  hard  labor,  these  slavehold¬ 
ing  legislators  have,  in  their  great  regard  for  the 
value  of  the  slaved  labor  to  his  master,  enact¬ 
ed  that  a  slave,  for  the  same  offence ,  shall  be 
whipped,  and  then  returned  to  him.  Here  is 
the  section,  which  I  commend  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  those  who,  while  defending  these  laws, 
nickname  the  Republicans  “  nigger-worship¬ 
pers.”  It  is  found  on  page  252 : 

“  Sec.  27.  If  any  slave  shall  commit  petit  larceny,  or 
shall  steal  any  neat  cattle,  sheep,  or  hog,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanor,  or  other  ofTence  punishable  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  oiily  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  shall, 
instead' of  such  punishment ,  be  punished,  if  a  male,  by 
stripes  on  his  bare  back  not  exceeding  thirty-nine,  or  if  a 
feina'le,  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  days,  or  by  stripes  not  exceeding  twenty-one, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justice.” 

Such,  sir,  is  an  impartial  analysis  of  the  code 
of  Kansas,  every  allusion  to  which  has  been 
proven  by  extracts  from  the  official  copy  now 
in  my  hand,  and  in  quoting  which  I  have  re¬ 
ferred,  in  every  instance,  to  the  page,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  section,  and  its  exact  words  5  and  I 
think  that  the  strong  language  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks,  in  which  I  denounced  this  dis¬ 
graceful  and  tyrannical  code,  has  been  fully 
justified  by  the  proofs  I  have  laid  before  you 
from  its  pages.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  because  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas — an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  actual 
settlers  there — refused  to  obey  these  enact¬ 
ments  passed  by  a  body  of  men  elected  by 
armed  mobs  of  invaders—  that  they  have  been 
delivered  over  to  persecutions  without  parallel, 
and  to  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Had  I  time,  I  would  desire  to  refer  to  the 
history  of  events  in  that  Territory ;  to  the 
reckless  and  ruthless  violation  of  plighted  faith 
in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
which  opened  the  door  for  legislation  like  this; 
to  the  entire  absence  of  any  protection  by  the 
President  to  the  settlers  against  personal  out¬ 
rage  ;  to  the  repeated  invasions  by  which  the 
whole  machinery  of  legislation  was  usurped, 
but  the  fruits  of  which  the  President  upholds 
by  cannon  and  bayonet,  with  proclamations  and 
penalties;  to  the  causes  which  led  to  the  civil 


war  that  has  existed  in  that  Territory ;  to  that 
most  aggravating  of  all  insults  by  which  the 
very  Jones  who  headed  an  invading  party  of 
Missouriaus  at  one  of  the  polls,  and  with  his 
revolver  at  the  breast  of  an  election  judge,  gave 
him  five  minutes  to  resign  or  die,  was  commis¬ 
sioned  as  a  Sheriff,  to  ride -booted  and  spurred 
over  the  people  whose  rights  he  had  thus  as¬ 
sisted  in  striking  down;  and  many  other  things 
that  make  the  blood  of  the  great  mas3  of  freemen 
at  the  North  course,  as  it.  never  before  coursed, 
through  their  veins.  But  I  must  allude,  before  $ 
concluding,  to  the  mockery  of  relief  held  out 
to  the  people  by  the  President  and  his  coad¬ 
jutors. 

In  his  special  message  to  Congress,  on  the  * 
27th  of  January  last,  the  President  spoke  thus: 

^  Our  system  affords  no  justification  of  revolutionary 
acts;  for  the  constitutional  means  of  relieving  the  people 
of  unjust  administrations  and  laws,  by  a  change  of  public 
agents  and  by  repeal,  ake  ample.” 

And  in  his  speech,  as  reported  in  the  Union 
of  June  10,  made  to  the  Buchanan  ratification 
meeting,  who  marched  to  the  White  House,  he 
coolly  told  them: 

"  Tnere  will  be,  on  your  part,  no  appeal  to  unworthy 
passions,  no  inflammatory  calls  tor  a  second  revolution, 
like  those  which  are  occasionally  reported  as  coming 
from  men  who  have  received  nothing  at  the  hands  ol 
then  Government  but  protection  and  political  blessings, 
no  declaration  of  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  land.” 

But  I  will  not  stop  to  allude  to  the  “  protec¬ 
tion  and  political  blessings  ”  which  the  people 
of  Kansas  have  received  from  the  “hands  of 
their  Government.”  It  was  bitter  irony  indeed. 

Judge  Douglas,  too,  at  the  same  meeting, 
speaking  of  the  Kansas  laws,  declared  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

“  Or.  if  they  desire  to  have  any  of  the  laws  repealed, 
let  them  try  -o  carry  their  point  at  the  polls,  and  let  the 
majority  deem  the  question.” 

Never,  sir,  was  there  a  more  signal  instance 
of  “  holding  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear, 
and  breaking  it  to  the  hope.”  Where  are  the 
“  ample  ”  means  of  obtaining  relief  from  the  un 
endurable  tyranny  that  grinds  down  the  Free 
State  men  of  Kansas  into  the  dust  ?  How  can 
they  “  carry  their  point  at  the  polls?”  Let  facts 
answer : 

1.  The  Council,  which  passed  these  laws, 
has  extended  its  term  of  service  till  1858 ;  so 
that,  if  the  entire  representative  branch  was 
unanimous  for  their  repeal,  the  higher  branch 
has  the  power  to  prevent  the  slightest  change 
in  them  for  two  long  years  ! . 

2.  The  Free  State  men  in  Kansas  are  ab30 
lutely  shut  out  from  the  polls  by  test  oaths, 
which  no  one  with  the  soul  of  a  freeman,  who 
traces  all  the  outrages*  there  directly  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  can  conscien¬ 
tiously  swear  to. 

3.  Even  if  they  do  go  there,  and  swear  to 
sustain  the  Nebraska  bill  and  the  Fugitive 
Slave  L?*w,  the  election  law  is  purposely  fram¬ 
ed,  as  I  have  shown,  to  invite  invasions  of 
Missourians,  to  control  the  elections  in  favor  of 
Slavery. 
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4.  They  are  driven  from  the  jury-box,  as 
well  as  disfranchised,  and  prohibited  from  act¬ 
ing  as  attorneys  in  the  courts,  unless  they  take 
the  test  oath  prescribed  by  their  conquerors. 

5.  Free  speech  is  not  tolerated.  They  are 
left  “  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their 
domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,”  except, 
if  they  speak  a  word  against  Slavery,  they  are 
convicted  of  felony,  and  hurriea  to  the  chain- 
gang. 

6.  The  presses  in  the  Territory,  at  Leaven¬ 
worth  and  Lawrence,  in  favor  of  Freedom,  have 
been  destroyed,  and  the  two  last  by  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  court  of  Judge  Lecompte,  thus  “  crush¬ 
ing  out”  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

7.  Indictments  are  found  by  packed  juries 
against  every  prominent  Free  State  citizen;  and 
those  who  are  not  forced  to  flee  from  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  are  arrested  and  imprisoned,  while  those 
who  have  stolen  from  Free  State,  men,  tarred 
and  feathered  them,  burned  their  houses,  or 
murdered  them,  go  at  large,  unpunished. 

In  such  a  state  of  affairs  as  this,  to  talk  of 
going  to  the  polls  and  having  the.  laws  repeal¬ 
ed,  is  worse  than  a  mockery.  It  is  an  insult. 
It  is  like  binding  a  man  hand  and  foot,  throw¬ 
ing  him  into  the  river,  and  then  telling  him  to 
gwim  on  shore,  and  he  will  be  saved.  It  is 
like  loading  a  man  with  irons,  and  then  telling 
him  to  run  for  his  life.  The  only  relief  possi¬ 
ble,  if  Kansas  is  not  promptly  admitted  as  a 
State,  which  I  hope  may  be  effected,  is  in  a 
change  of  the  Administration  and  of  the  party 
that  so  recklessly  misrules  the  land  :  and  that 
will  furnish  an  effectual  relief.  ' 

As  I  look,  sir,  to  the  smiling  valleys  and  fer¬ 
tile  plains  of  Kansas,  and  witness. there  the  sor¬ 
rowful  scenes  of  civil  war,  in  which,  when  for¬ 
bearance  at  last  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  the  Free 
State  men  of  the  Territory  felt  it  necessary,  de¬ 
serted  as  they  were  by  their  Government,  to 
defend  their  lives,  their  families,  their  property,, 
and  their  hearthstones,  the  language  of  one  of 
the  noblest  statesmen  of  the  age,  uttered  six 
years  ago  at  the  other  end  of  this  |uapitol,  rise3 
before  my  mind.  I  allude  to  the  great  states¬ 
man  of  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay  And  while  the 
party  which,  when  he  lived,  lit  the  torch  of 
slander  at  every  avenue  of  his  private  life,  and 
libelled  him  before  the  American  people  by 
every  epithet,  that  renders  man  infamous,  as  a 
gambler,  debauchee,  traitor,  and  enemy  of.  his 
count'v,  are  now  engaged  in  shedding  fictitious 
tears  over  his  grave,  and  appealing  to  his  old 
supporters  to  aid  by  their  votes  in  shielding 
them  from  the  Indignation  of  an  uprisen  people, 
I  ask  them  to  read  this  language  of  his,  which 
comes  to  us  as  from  his  tomb  to-day.  With  the 
change  of  but  a  single  geographical  word  in  the 
pla'e-  of  “Mexico,”  how  prophetically  does  it 
apply  to  the  very  scenes  and  issues  of  this  yearl 
And  who  can  doubt  with  what  party  he  would 
stand  in  the  coming  campaign,  if  he  was  re¬ 
stored  to  us  from  the  damps  of  the  grave,  when 
they  read  the  following,  which  fell  from  his  lips 


in  1850,  and  with  which,  thanking  the  House 
for  its  attention,  I  conclude  my  remarks. 

“  But  if,  unhappily,  we  should  be  involved  in  war,  in 
civil  war.  between  the  two  parts  of  this  Confederacy,  m 
which  the  effort  upon  the  one  side;  should  be  to  restrain 
the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  new  Territories,  and 
upon  the  other  side  to  force  its  introduction  there,  what  a 
spectacle  should  we  present  to  the  astonishment  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  an  effort,  not  to  propagate  righ  s,  but— I  must  say 
it  though  I  tru<t  it  will  be  understood  to  be  said  with  i.o 
design  to  excite  teeling-a  war  to  propagate  wrongs  in 
the  Territories  thus  acquired  from  Mexico  .  It  would  be 
a  war  in  which  we  should  have  no  sympathies,  no  good 
wishes — in  which  all  mankind  would  be  against  us;  lor, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  constantly  reproached  our  British 
ancestors  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  this  couiv 

try.” 


appendix. 


Below  will  be  found  extracts  from  speeches 
made  during  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
by  Democratic  members,  all  of  whom  . are  act- 
jypiy  supporting  Mr.  Buchanan’s  election ,  and 
four  out  of  the  live  are  Northern  Democrats). 

The  following  is  from  the  speech  of  Judge 
Warner,  of  Georgia,  delivered  in.  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  1st  of  April,  1856  ;  and 
not  only  corroborates  one  of  the  Northern  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  extension  of  Slavery,  (that  it 
exhausts  and  blights  the  soil,)  but  also  proves 
that  even  if  Kansas  was  conceded  to  the  “  pe¬ 
culiar  institution,”  it  would  still  need  more,  and 
would  demand  more : 

“  There  is  not  a  slaveholder,  in  this  House  oi 
<  out  of  it,  but  who  knows  perfectly  well  that 
i  whenever  Slavery  is  confined  within  certain  special 
‘  limits,  its  future  existence  is  doomed;  it. is  only  a 
t  question  of  time  as  to  its  final  destruction..  T  ou 
4  may  take  any  single  slaveholding  county  in  the 
4  Southern  States,  in  which  the  great  staples  of 
4  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated  to  any  extent, 

4  and  confine  the  present  slave  population  within 
4  the  limits  of  that  county.  Such  is  the  rapid 
4  natural  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid 
4  exhaustion  of  ths  soil  in  the  cultivation  of 
4  those  crops,  (which  add  so  much  to  the  com- 
4  mercial  wealth  of  the  country,)  that  in  a  few 
4  years  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  them 
4  within  the  limits  of  each  county.  Both  master 
4  and  slave  would  be  starved  out ;  and  what  would 
4  be  the  practical  effect  in  any  one  county,  the 
4  same  result  would  happen  to  all  the  slavehold- 
4  ing  States.  Slavery  cannot  be  confined  within 
4  certain  specified  limits  without  producing  the 
4  destruction  of  both  master  and  slave.  It 
4  requires  fresh  lands,  plenty  of  wood  and 
4  water,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
4  the  slave,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner.  We 
4  understand  perfectly  well  the  practical  effect 
4  of  the  proposed  restriction  upon  our  rights, 

4  and  to  what  extent  it  interferes  with  Slavery 
4  in  the  States  ;  and  we  also  understand  the  06- 
4  ject  and  purpose  of  that  interference.  If  the 
4  slaveholding  States  should  ever  be  so  regard- 
4  less  of  their  rights,  and  their  honor,. as  coequal 

States,  to  be  willing  to  submit  to  this  proposed 
4  restriction,  for  the  sake  of  harmony  and  peacq, 
4  they  could  not  do  it.  There  is  a  great,  over- 
‘  ruling,  practical  necessity  which  would  prevent 
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4  it.  They  ought  not  to  submit  to  it  upon  prin-  j 
‘  ciple  if  they  could,  and  could  not  if  they  would,  j 
“  It  is  in  view  of  these  things,  sir,  that  the  | 
*  people  of  Georgia  have  assembled  in  convention, 

1  and  solemnly  resolved  that,  if  Congress  shall  pass  ' 
4  a  law  excluding  them  from  the  common  Territory 
4  with  their  slave  property,  they  will  disrupt  the  lies 
1  that  bind  them  to  the  Union.” 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  speech  of ! 
Judge  Douglas,  delivered  in  the  Senate,  March  i 
20,  1856,  and  published  in  the  Washington  i 
Union ,  (tri-weekly  edition,)  of  April  3d,  1856  : 

“  In  reply  to  all  of  this,  I  have  only  to  say,  that 
1  the  majority  of  the  committee  are  of  the  opin-  j 
‘  ion  that  things  should  be  called  by  their  right  j 
4  names — that  revolution  should  be  checked — 


jority  and  minority  reports  from  the  Committee 
on  Territories  were  made  to  the  Senate,  Judge 
Douglas,  in  the.  course  o;  a  reply  to  remarks  by 
Mr.  Sumner,  spoke  as  follows  : — (See  Daily  Con¬ 
gressional  Globe ,  March  13th,  1856,  5th  column 
of  second  page.) 

“  The  minority  report  advocates  foreign  inter- 
1  ference  ;  we  advocate  self-government  and  non- 
1  interference.  We  are  ready  to  meet  the  issue; 
‘  and  there  will  be  no  dodging.  We  intend  to  meet 
‘  it  boldly;  to  require  submission  to  the  laws 
1  and  to  the  constitmed  authorities ;  to  reduce 
4  to  subjection  those  who  resist  them,  and  to 
‘  punish  rebellion  and  treason.  I  am  glad  that 
‘  a  defiant  spirit  is  exhibited  here;  we  accept  the 
1  issue.” 


‘  that  rebellion  should  be  put  down — that  insur- 
1  rection  should  be  suppressed — and  that  the 

*  Government  should  use  with  firm  hand  and 
1  steady  nerve  whatever  force  may  be  necessary  to 
1  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  law3  against  all 

*  organized  resistance,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
4  may  come. 

“  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
1  that  the  particular  acts  of  the  Legislature 
1  which  have  been  forcibly  resisted,  and  for 
1  violation  of  which  the  prisoners  have  been 
4  rescued  from  the  officers,  are  not  the  same  laws 
1  that  are  represented  as  being  barbarous  and 
4  oppressive.  Of  the  vast  number  of  enactments 
4  affecting  almost  every  relation  in  life,  and  fill- 
4  ing  a  volume  of  nearly  one  thousand  pages, 
f  only  two  are  complained  of  as  being  unjust  and 
1  oppressive.  These  are  the  statutes  in  regard  to 
4  the  elections  and  slaves. 

“  All  of  the  otters,  so  far  as  we  have  been  in- 
4  formed  are  entirely  unobjectionable,  and  well 

*  adapted  to  the  promotion  and  protection  of  the 
4  best  interests  of  society.” 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


11  -A-  word  or  two  more  on  another  point,  and  I 

*  will  close.  My  colleague  has  made  an  assault 
4  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for  his 

efforts  to  vindicate  the  supremacy  of  the  laws, 

1  and  put  down  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  the 
|  Territory  of  Kansas.  In  my  opinion,  the  Presi- 
:  dent  of  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  the 
thanks  of  the  whole  country,  for  the  prompt¬ 
ness  and  energy  with  which  he  has  met  the 

*  crisis.  It  was  his  imperative  duty  to  maintain 
‘  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  see  that  they 
4  were  faithfully  executed.  It  was  his  duty  to 
1  suppress  rebellion  and  put  down  treason.  My 
4  colleague  says  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  catch 
4  the  treitor  before  the  President  can  hang  him. 

4  My  opinion  is,  that,  from  the  signs  of  theUmes, 

4  and  in  view  of  all  that  is  passing  around  us,  as 

*  w.e^  as  at  a  distance,  there  will  be  very  little 
4  difficulty  in  arresting  the  traitors — and  that,  too, 

4  without  going  all  the  way  to  Kansas  to  find 

4  them!  [Laughter.]  This  Government  has  shown  | 
1  itself  the  most  powerful  of  any  on  earth  in  all  j 
1  respects  except  one.  It  has  shown  itself  equal  i 
4  to  foreign  war  or  to  domestic  defence — equal  ' 
4  to  any  emergency  that  may  arise  in  the  exer- 
4  cise  of  its  high  functions  in  all  things  except  the 
4  power  to  hang  a  traitor  J  ” 

On  th-e  12th  of  March,  the  day  that  the  ma 


On  the  26th  of  May,  1856,  Senator  Pugh,  of 
Ohio,  a  Northern  Democrat,  speaking  of  the 
Kansas  Code  of  Laws,  remarked : — (See  Appen¬ 
dix  to  Congressional  Globe ,  page  610.) 

u  Sir,  I  regret  the  necessity  for  such  legislation; 
‘  but  WHEREVER  SLAVERY  EXISTS  AS  AN  INSTITUTION, 

1  laws  of  that  character  must  be  adopted.” 

This  was  spoken  in  that,  portion  of  his  re¬ 
marks  directly  following  and  commenting  upon 
the  11th  section  of  the  act  punishing  offences 
against  slave  property,  quoted  in  the  foregoing 
speech  under  the  head  of  the  second  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1856,  J.  Glancy  Jones,  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  leading  Democratic 
members  of  the  House,  and  a  champion  of  the 
interests  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  then  a  candidate  be¬ 
fore  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  about 
to  assemble,  defended  him  against  speeches  that 
had  been  made  against  him.  [I  would  add,  that 
all  the  extracts  in  this  Appendix  are  from  edi¬ 
tions  of  speeches  revised  by  their  authors .] 

u  All  such  accusations  as  these  against  Mr. 

1  Buchanan,  are  answered  by  thirty-six  years  of 
1  devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
1  Staves. 

“  They  are  answered  by  the  fact,  that,  twenty 
‘  years  ago,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

‘  he  was  among  the  first  Northern  men  to  resist  the 
1  inroads  of  Abolitionism. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  opposition  to 
‘  the  circulation  of  insurrectionary  documents, 

‘  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States,  among 
1  the  slaves  of  the  South. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  determined  sup 
‘  port  of  the  bill  admitting  Arkansas  into  the 
‘  American  Union. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  early  support  of 
1  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

“They  are  answered  by  his  persevering  sup- 
‘  port  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

11  They  are  answered  by  his  energetic  efforts 
‘  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  State  of 
‘  Pennsylvania,  denying  to  the  Federal  authori- 
1  ties  the  use  of  her  prisons  for  the  detention  of 
1  fugitive  slaves. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  EARLY  and  un- 
1  yielding  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso. 

“  They  are  answered  by  every  vote  he  gave  in 
1  the  American  Congress  on  the  question  of  Slavery , 

4  and  by  the  fact,  that,  of  all  Northern  men,  he 
1  he  has  been  among  the  most  prominent  in  assert- 
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rng  and  defending  a  strict  construction  of  the 
‘  Federal  Constitution.” 

This  speech  was  extensively  circulated  ;  and, 
it  is  believed,  did  more  towards  effecting  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  nomination  at  the  Cincinnati  Con¬ 
vention,  three  weeks  afterwards,  than  all  other 
efforts  in  his  favor  combined. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Cadwalader,  of  Pennsylvania,  another  prom- 
kient  and  influential  friend  of  Mr.  Buchanan  s, 
delivered  in  the  House,  Mar#h  5th,  1856  : 

44  We  are  soon  to  be  divided  into  sixty,  or,  more 
‘  probably,  seventy  States,  if  the  normal  conditions 

<  of  our  country’s  progress  can  be  fulfilled.  These 

5  conditions  of  our  progress,  and  of  its  attendant 

4  happiness  and  prosperity,  cannot  be  fulfilled  un- 

1  less  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the 

f  Territories  is  to  be  regulated,  under  the  Constitu- 

4  tion,  with  a  clue  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests 

1  of  the  slaveholding  States ,  which  the  Constitution 

{  purports  to  secure.” 

*  *  *  St  * 

44  After  the  Mexican  war,  an  attempt  was  un- 
{  successfully  made  to  apply  again  the  principle 
4  of  these  partitions  to  new  territorial  acquisitions. 

1  This  attempt  failed,  because,  as  T  will  presently 

*  have  occasion  to  show,  local  considerations 
{  rendered  the  principle  inapplicable.  We  were 
1  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt  here  the  nominal 
‘  principle  of  common  possession  with  common 
‘  enjoyment.  But  as  the  Mexican  laws  locally  in 

<  force  had  excluded  Slavery  from  these  Territories , 

4  the  application  of  this  principle  to  them  was 
4  illusory,  so  far  as  any  possibility  of  participation 

*  in  their  further  settlement  by  slaveholders  might 
4  be  concerned.  Property  in  slaves  was  thus,  in 
4  effect ,  excluded  wholly  from  their  limits.” 

“  The  principle  of  the  former  partitions  having 
4  become  inapplicable,  and  slaveholding  settlers 
1  having  been  altogether  excluded  from  this  territory , 
‘  the  slaveholding  States  were ,  of  right,  entitled  to  an 
4  indemnification  for  their  loss ,  if  it  could  be  afforded 

4  BY  GIVING  THEM  ACCESS,  WITH  THEIR  SLAVES,  TO 

4  other  territory.  If  such  access  could'  be  given 
without  any  violation  of  existing  rights  of  others 

*  in  such  territory,  there  could  be  no  just  cause 

*  for  its  denial.  This  was  true,  although  their 
4  exclusion  from  the  territory  acquired  from  Mexi- 
‘  co  might  have  been  the  result  of  unavoidable 
4  causes,  for  which  the  United  States  were  not  re- 
4  sponsible.  Equal  participation  in  the  beneficial 
4  enjoyment  of  this  territory  having  become  impossible , 

and  the  whole  benefit,  of  its  enjoyment  having, 
1  from  the  first,  enured  to  one  class  of  its  common 
proprietors,  the  other  class  ought  to  receive  an  in- 


4  demntfication  from  some  other  portion  of  the 
i  common  property.  This  principle  was  the  moral 
4  basis  of  that  praiseworthy  legislation  of  1854 
4  which  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ter- 
4  ritories  has  most  injudiciously  denominated  a 
‘  4  conspiracy  against  Freedom.’  ” 

[The  above  argument  completely  overthrows 
the  plea  that  the  Nebraska  bill  of  1854  was 
framed  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the 
Compromise  of  1850.  Mr.  C.  contending  that 
by  leaving  the  Mexican  laws  in  force  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  legislated  for  in  1850,  Slavery  was  kept 
out  of  them,  and  that  the  Nebraska  bill  of  1854 
was  11  an  indemnification”  to  the  slaveholders 
“  for  their  loss ”  in  the  former  Compromise  !  ] 

But  here  are  two  more  extracts  from  this  same 
speech,  which  may  throw  light  on  “the  true  in¬ 
tent  and  meaning  of  the  Nebraska  bill: 

“  To  the  northward  of  the  latitude  40°,  climate 
4  and  other  considerations  made  Slavery  practi- 
4  cally  out  of  the  question.  *To  the  southward 
4  of  '36°  30r,  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
4  tains,  except  in  that  portion  of  what  was  taken 
4  from  Texas  and  annexed  to  New  Mexico  in 
‘  1850,  the  institution  of  Slavery  is  now  established 
4  From  all  parts  of  our  country  to  the  westward 
4  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  it  is  excluded.  This 
4  exclusion  is  probably  permanent.  The  Terri- 
4  tory  of  Kansas,  lying  westward  of  the  State  of 
4  Missouri,  between  the  parallels  of  latitude  3*7° 

‘  and  40°,  is,  therefore,  now  the  only  space  in 
4  which  the  question  of  Slavery  is  to  be  regarded 
4  as  of  any  practical  importance.” 

44  The  question  is,  whether  tbe  force  of  a  nu- 
4  merical  majority  from  the  Northern  States  can. 
4  be  rightfully  exercised,  in  order  to  deprive  our 
4  Southern  brethren  of  the  privilege  of  free  access, 

4  with  their  slaves,  to  this  Territory — a  Ter- 
4  ritory,  be  it  remembered,  within  degrees  of  lati- 
4  tude  which,  to  the  eastward  of  its  limits,  includi 
4  already  five  slaveholding  States,  and  much  more 
‘  land  of  slaveholders  than  land  from  which  Sla- 

1  very  is  excluded.” 

******* 

u  Should  Kansas  become  a  slaveholding  Terri 
1  tory,  AND  ultimately  be  divided  into  two  or 
4  three  slaveholding  States,  Nebraska  and  Min- 
£  nesota  must  nevertheless  be  divided  into  ten  or 
1  eleven  non-slaveholding  States.  [?]  It  should 
L  be  t>ur  hope  and  prayer  that  these  future  States 
(  may  be  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  their 
4  inhabitants  may  retain  the  good-will  and  fellow - 
4  ship  of  the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States ,  and 
4  maintain  the  stability  of  the  Union.” 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

BUELL  &  BLANCHARD,  PRINTERS. 

1856. 


Tlie  Democratic  Party  as  it  Was- and  as  it  Is! 

SPEECH  OF  HOIST.  TIMOTHY  C.  DAY, 

OF  OHIO, 

H  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

App.il  23,  1856. 


Mr.  DAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  ed¬ 
dying  fight,  amid  the  din  of  clashing  arms 
and  the  roar  of  artillery,  when  the  murky 
clouds  of  heaven  ward- wreathing  smoke 
become  too  dense  for  the  fell  work  to  go 
successfully  on,  there  are  lulls  in  the  storm 
of  human  passion,  to  give  breath  to  the 
combatants,  and  enable  them  to  distin¬ 
guish  friend  from  foe.  So,  in  the  milder 
conflicts  of  the  poijtical  arena,  in  the 
wordy  war  of  debate  and  the  thunder  of 
the  press,  when  a  cloud  of  platforms  ob¬ 
scures  the  field,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  some  pause,  to  examine  the  ground, 
to  see  what  changes  of  positions  have  oc¬ 
curred — to  study,  decide,  and  fight  on. 
To  my  mind,  such  a  time  is  now  upon  us, 
and,  for  one,  I  frankly  confess  that  I  no¬ 
tice  some  changes  which  need  explana¬ 
tions,  and  with  which  we  can  hope  to 
have  results  explained.  I  propose  onljr  a 
cursory  glance  at  the  main  points  of  the 
political  battle-field  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  to  trace  the  growth  of  an  interest 
which  has  embraced  in  its  folds  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  of  the  past,  and  made  of  it 
a  huge  workshop  of  new  doctrines,  re¬ 
solves,  and  wire-drawn  platforms. 

Since  the  meeting  of  this  House,  du¬ 
ring  the  struggle  through  which  we  passed  i 
in  the  election  of  a  Speaker,  and  since,  i 
we  have  had  many  able  disquisitions  on  j 
Democracy,  by  those  whose  province  it  j 
has  been,  in  times  past,  to  act  as  tutors ;  ] 
and  we  have  also  had  some  efforts  in  that  1 
line  from  pupils*  whose  rapid  progiess  in  { 
their  Democratic  studies,  if  hot  a  marvel  1 
to  themselves,  is  so  to  some  of  us.  I  1 
have  listened  to  these  harangues  with  i 
some  interest,  satisfied  that  I  had  widely  c 
diverged  from  the  old  paths,  or  that  lights  1 
unknown  to  the  past  had  recently  been  & 
discovered,  which  were  patent  to  the  few,  i 


who,  in  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  were 
willing  to  illuminate  the  uninitiated.  But 
my  attention  has  been  fruitless;  either 
the  pupil  is  too  obtuse,  or  the  teachers 
are  not  as  acute  as  they  should  be.  I  see 
upon  this  floor  members  whose  lives  have 
been  passed  in  battling  against  Democrat¬ 
ic  ideas  and  measures- — members  who 
have  won  for  themselves  laurels  for  fo¬ 
rensic  ability  in  furious  onslaughts  on 
what  they  then  deemed  a  Pandora’s  box 
of  human  evils — the  Democratic  party; 
members  who  can  boast  long  years  of 
scarred  service  in  antagonism  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  leaders,  and  who 
now  speak  of  their  affiliation  with  what 
they  call  Democracy,  with  all  the  staidness 
of  old  soldiers,  instead  v»f  the  blush  of  the 
new  recruit.  And  I  will  do  them  the  jus¬ 
tice  to  say,  that  I  believe  they  are  consist¬ 
ent  in  all  this  ;  that  their  present  position 
has  not  required  for  them  any  surrender  of 
the  past ;  that  they  now  stand  where  they 
have  always  stood.  In  the  recent  dis¬ 
memberment  of  parties,  when  the  one 
they  loved  and  cherished  for  its  conserva¬ 
tive  qualities  died  of  political  marasmus, 
it  left  to  the  hot-headed,  impetuous  rival 
which  had  fought  it  long  and  gallantly, 
the  dangerous  legacy  of  its  interests ,  and 
the  ,care  of  an  estate  so  encumbered  and 
mortgaged,  that,  after  a  few  years  of  pain¬ 
ful  struggles,  it  will  end  in  the  ruin  of  its 
possessors.  The  remains  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  to  their  final  resting-place  by  devo¬ 
ted  servitors,  whose  dropping  tears  have 
been  dried,  and  joy  quickened  in  their 
heart,  by  the  more  than  fraternal  endear¬ 
ments  of  the  special  legatee  of  the  dear 
defunct.  Hence,  the  position  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  and  thou¬ 
sands  elsewhere,  throughout  the  lenutli 
and  breadth  of  our  Republic,  whose  be- 


’ief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration 
of  souls  has  been  fuily  and  joyfully  real¬ 
ized. 

It  has  been  the  pride  of  my  life  to  rank 
myself  as  a  Democrat;  it  is  yet  my  boast, 
though  not  connected  with  the  party 
which  has  the  name,  but  not  the  soul,  I 
venerate.  We  frequently  hear  allusions 
on  this  floor  to  ancestry- — of  the  Cavaliers 
and  Huguenots  of  the  Old  World;  and, 
though  I  have  but  little  of  that  description 
of  veneration,  I,  too,  can  point  to  a  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ancestry,  which  may  be  equalled, 
but  not  excelled-— where,  from  grandfather 
to  grandson,  no  vote  has  been  cast  other 
than  for  Democrats  for  Presidents,  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  down— down  to  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce.  And  now  I  find  myself  in  an¬ 
tagonism  to  what  is  called  the  Democratic 
party ;  for,  when  it  inherited  its  legacy  of 
conservatism^  it  did  not  change  its  name, 
although  it  did  its  principles  ;  and,  like 
those  of  old  who  went  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  I  am  forced  to  wait  for  the  smiting 
of  the  rock  of  the  future,  out  of  which  is 
to  gush  the  pure  waters  of  principle,  of 
which  the  people  may  drink  and  be  made 
glad  again. 

No  one  can  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  a  great  change  has  taken  place  within 
a  very  short  period  ol  time;  that  that 
party  which,  under  Jefferson,  was  born  to 
lead  the  vanguard  of  the  Republican  army 
against  the  conservatism  of  Federalism; 
which  was  assaulted  at  its  birth  for  its 
heresies  and  its  radicalisms,  but  which, 
like  the  infant  Hercules,  was  too  power¬ 
ful  to  be  crushed ;  which  grew  in  strength 
and  power,  nurtured  by  clearly-defined 
principles  of  equal  and  exact  justice  to 
ail;  and  which  had  the  love  of  every  heart 
not  chilled  by  the  icy  breath  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  drawing  to  itself  all  who  had  energy, 
talent,  and  soul,  a  desire  to  advance,  and 
the  nerve  to  act.  This  party  was  the 
Democratic  party.  For  half  a  century,  it 
was  the  star  of  hope  for  the  oppressed 
everywhere;  it  led  in  every  conflict  with 
privileged  power;  it  was  the  citadel  and 
strength  of  every  movement  of  the  people. 
Under  such  a  leader  as  Andrew  Jackson, 
it  dared  to  question  the  might  of  the 
greatest  moneyed  power  our  Republic  has 
kno  wn ;  and  in  that  contest,  as  in  all 
others  with  conservatism,  it  came  off  vic¬ 
torious.  When  th e  people  of  Rhode  Island, 
who  had  long  suffered  the  loss  of  their 
inalienable  rights,  under  a  charter  granted 
by  a  King,  and  used  by  conservatism  to 


prolong  its  power,  wished  to  free  them¬ 
selves  of  their  yoke,  this  party  ranged  itself 
on  their  side,  though  the  means  to  be  used 
were  revolutionary.  It  proclaimed  as  its 
mission  the  enfranchisement  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  it  acted  in  consonance  with 
its  preachings.  It  was  the  radical,  pro¬ 
gressive,  revolutionary  party,  opposed  to 
the  “  law  and  order”  of  conservatism. 
Where  is  that  pally  now?  That  great 
and  glorious  party  of  the  past,  with  its 
living  ideas,  resolves,  and  bold  deeds,  is 
now,  bv  the  decease  of  its  old  antagonist, 
the  inheritor  of  “  law  and  order  ;”  instead 
of  being  the  party  of  the  people,  it  is  the 
party  of  privileged  power.  With  one 
foot  on  the  heel  and  the  other  on  the  head 
of  the  negro,  it  talks  of  nothing  but  “law 
and  order.”  The  lion  of  Democracy  has 
become  the  jackal  of  Slavery. 

When  we  see  some  wonderful  phenom¬ 
ena  of  nature,  the  mind  is  naturally  led 
to  inquire  the  cause;  and  in  human  af¬ 
fairs  we  should  not  do  less.  Why  is  it 
that  its  bold,  radical,  and  progressive 
policy  has  been  abandoned,  and  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party  become  retrogressive  and 
conservative  ?  I  have  intimated  death  as 
one  cause— the  departure  of  the  Whig  party 
having  left  all  the  soul  it  had,  conserva¬ 
tism,  to  enter  the  body  of  the  Democratic 
party  ;  but  the  great  cause  is,  instead  of 
being  a  party  of  one  idea — progress,  it 
has  become  a  party  of  two  ideas — Slavery  _ 
and  office.  I  know  one-idead  parties  are 
deemed  very  reprehensible  just  now,  but 
I  would  prefer  such  a  party,  if  the -one 
idea  was  a  good  one,  to  the  party  with 
tw^D,  and  both  bad. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  trace,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as 
possible,  the  growth  of  one  of  the  ideas 
now  dominant  with  the  so-called  Dem¬ 
ocratic  party — an  idea  which  has  frozen 
all  the  generous  impulses  that  once  found 
a  home  in  that  party,  and  which  has  made 
of  it  a  receptacle  of  all  that  is  selfish,  all 
that  is  conservative.  It  is  an  idea  that, 
like  the  frozen  serpent  placed  by  his 
hearth  by  the  generous  farmer,  has  been 
warmed  by  the  genial  rajs  of  our  Repub¬ 
lican  sun — strange  contradiction  ! — and 
now  threatens  with  its  fangs  the  very  life 
of  Liberty  itself.  It  is  an  idea  which  is 
ingrained  in  the  most  selfish  passions  of 
our  nature,  knowing  no  law  but  self— no 
rule  but  might.  It  was  weak  in  the  first 
days  of  the"  Republic,  asking  only  for  ex¬ 
istence  ;  now,  it  is  bold  and  arrogant, 
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claiming  t.he  right  to  rule  where  it  should 
always  have  been  a  stranger.  It.  is  this 
idea,  its  growth  and  present  demands, 
which  I  vvivli  to  portray ;  and,  though  the 
colors  will  necessarily  be  sombre,  the 
sketch  will- not  be  the  less  accurate. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution — the  “  organic  law  ”  of  which 
we  now  hear,  so  much,  and  which  is  so 
widely  and  differently  construed — Slavery 
existed  in  twelve  of  the  thirteen  States 
that  fashioned  that  instrument.  Yet,  with 
this  preponderance  of  slave  States,  so 
well  satisfied  were  the  framers  of  that  in¬ 
strument  of  the  evil  tendencies  of  an  in¬ 
stitution  which  they  felt  to  be  out  of 
place  in  their  new-born  Republic,  that 
their  first  carre  was  to  prevent  the  further 
importation  of  slaves,  and  thus  shut  the 
door  upon  a  rapid  increase  of  that  de¬ 
scription  of  property.  In  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  word  “slave”  was  not  allowed 
to  intrude,  either  because  the  name  then 
grated  harshly  on  their  ears,  or  that  they 
felt  that  this  anomaly  should  only  exist 
tacitly  and  by  sufferance  for  the  time 
necessary  for  its  total  extinction.  The 
Constitution  was  formed  for  all  time  ;  and, 
with  their  views,  they  did  not  dream  but 
that  their  descendants  would,  gradually 
and  finally  extinguish  Slavery  within  the 
boundaries  ol  the  Republic.  The  cotem- 
poraneous  history  of  that  eventful  period 
is  plain,  as  to  the  opposition  felt  by  our 
lathers  on  this  subject ;  and  their  recorded 
work  bears  the  impress  of  this  feeling. 
They  knew  Slavery  was  a  moral  wrong, 
and  they  feared  that  it  would  become, 
what  we,  their  descendants,  see  it,  a 
political  evil. 

A  few  brief  years  passed  away,  and  the 
rich  alluviums  of  Louisiana,  which  com¬ 
manded  the  mouth  of  the  grandest  river 
the  world  knows,  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  then  infant  Republic.  We  had  in¬ 
herited  one  evil  legacy  in  our  separation 
from  the  mother  country,  and  now  an  ad¬ 
dition  was  to  be  made  to  it  by  her  ancient 
rival,  France.  Slavery  existed  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Louisiana,  as  it  exists  everywhere, 
in  defiance  of  justice  and  right;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  it  existed  there  in  defi¬ 
ance  ol  positive  law.  The  representatives 
ol  that  “  reign  of  terror,”  as  it  is  fashion-  j 
able  to  call  it — when  the  crumbling  throne  < 
ol  one  of  the  niost  ancient  of  the  monar-  ; 
chies  of  Europe  had  gone  down  in  a  sea  ; 
of  blood — when  the  crimes  of  a  thousand 
years  were  revenged  by  an  exasperated  ; 


;  people — the  representatives  of  that  people 
; ;  did  not  forget,  in  their  own  enfranchise¬ 
ment,  that  there  were  those  across  the 
broad  Atlantic  who  groaned  in  slavery. 
In  1794,  the  Constitutional  Assembly  of 
France  passed  an  act  of  enfranchisement, 
declaring  all  free  within  her  colonies,  of 
which  Louisiana  was  one  ;  but  the  Hurried 
events  of  that  period,  the  great  distance 
of  the  colony  from  the  mother  country, 
and  the  speedy  sale  of  it  to  our  Republic, 
prevented  the  fruition  of  the  benevolent 
intentions  of  those  legislators  of  the  “  reign 
of  terror.” 

From  this  acquisition  we  may  date  the 
change  in  the  republican  policy  of  our 
Government.  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and 
its  applicability  for  the  growth  of  cane  and 
cotton,  for  which  unfortunately  the  slave 
has  the  reputation  of  being  peculiarly 
adapted,  made  this  territory  the  real  nu¬ 
cleus  of  American  Slavery.  It  shut  up  the 
road  to  the  extension  ofthe  VvTestern  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  free  States,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  famous  Compromise,  over  the  re¬ 
peal  of  which  this  nation  is  now  convulse.d, 
from  its  centre  to  its  extremist  points.  Be¬ 
yond  the  great  Northwest  was  a  still  fur¬ 
ther  West,  and  in  this  •  broad  domain, 
acquired  from  France,  it  was  claimed 
that  Slavery  existed  by  “  organic  law.” 
This  bold  assumption  of  a  most  dangerous 
dogma — one  that  has  not  its  parallel  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  days  of  the  Wambas,  when  the 
vassals  of  the  barons  of  the  Old  World 
were  held  in  feudal  bondage,  though  they 
did  wear  white  skins — this  assumption, 

I  say,  from  the  very  boldness  with  which 
it  was  urged,  was  acquiesced  in  by  what 
it  is  now  fashionable  to  call  the  “  aggress¬ 
ive  North.” 

Another  of  the  crumbling  tyrannies  of 
Europe  soon  wanted  our  gold,  and  we  got 
in  exchange  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and 
the  Slave  Power  got  an  accession  to  its 
rapidly-growing  boundaries.  In  both  these 
instances,  the  strange  fact  was  presented, 
of  a  Republic  purchasing  Slavery  from  en¬ 
slaved  nations  across  the  Atlantic;  and, 
with  the  isolated  exception  of  California, 
no  acquisition  of  territory  made  since  the 
foundation  of  our  Republic  has  added  to 
the  strength  or  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
free  States.  True,  Iowa  has  been  carved 
out  of  the  Territory  of  Louisiana  ;  but  how, 
and  for  what  equivalent,  I  will  soon  ex¬ 
amine; 

At  the  time  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  seven  of  the  original  thirteen  States 


were  either  free,  or  had  taken  the  initiatory 
steps  towards  freedom  from  African  Sla¬ 
very  ;  and  the  admission  of  Louisiana  made 
the  free  and  slave  States  equal  in  number. 
Now  commenced  the  famous  system  of 
equilibrium,  in  which  Slavery  and  Freedom 
were  made  to  jog  along,  pari  passu,  in  the 
fear  that,  if  the  former  became  stronger  in 
the  councils  of  the  nation  than  the  latter, 
the  future  would  not  redeem  the  hopes  of 
the  far-seeing  statesmen  of  the  South. 
With  the  immense  accession  of  slave  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  furnished  by  France  and  Spain, 
began  to  dawn  the  ambition  of  a  power 
which,  up  to  that  time,  had  been  humble 
in  its  pretensions,  the  demands  of  which 
we  of  the  present  day  can  fully  com¬ 
prehend.  Hence  the  policy,  which  was 
steadily  pursued  during  thirty  years^of  the 
Republic,  from  1820  to  1850,  which  I  have 
denominated  as  the  system  of  equilibrium. 
No  more  single  births  were  to  be  allowed  ; 
the  order  of  Nature  was  disturbed,  to  keep 
an  equilibrium.  Twins,  one  black  and 
©ne  white,  were  placed. into  the  arms  of 
the  Republic  at  each  accouchement  of  the 
Territories — Maine  and  Missouri,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Michigan,  Florida  and  Wisconsin, 
Texas  and  Iowa.  Thus  were  four  pairs  of 
twins  born,  and  the  country  went  on  in  its 
quiet,  plodding  way,  never  dreaming  but 
that  it  was  all  the  result  of  the  natural  law 
of  population,  until  the  Mexican  war  laid 
open  the  wealth  of  gold  discovered  in  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  citizens  of  the  free  States 
rushed  across  the  plains  to  this  new  Ophir 
in  such  numbers,  that,  before  the  ever- 
watchfu!  statesmen  of  the  South  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  event,  the  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  the  Union 
for  admission.  Here  was  a  dilemma !  The 
South  had  got  so  accustomed  to  the  twin 
system,  that  this  threatened  single  birth 
threw  it  into  a  fit  of  consternation.  The 
equilibrium  was  about  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  we  all  remember  the  struggle  of  1850, 
when,  instead  of  twins,  we  got  an  “  omni¬ 
bus  ”  load,  not  of  States  or  equilibriums, 
but  of  equivalents.  The  most  learned  po¬ 
litical  midwives  of  that  period  of  our  Re¬ 
public  were  in  consultation,  how  to  remedy 
the  threatened  evil ;  California  would  not 
wait;  the  free  spirit  of  her  sons  was  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  restraints  and  delays 
needed  to  keep  the  twin  equilibrium  per¬ 
fect.  California  was  determined  to  be 
born,  and  the  midwives  were  compelled 
to  assent,  to  what  they  could  not  prevent 
til  dtdn •/  Rut  the  mother  must  be  saved 


from  the  danger  of  such  a  violent  birth ; 
and  all  kinds  of  opiates  were  administered 
in  one  general  prescription,  labelled  com 
promise. 

Ah!  what  did  that  birth  of  California 
because  it  was  a  free  one,  not  cost  the 
North — the  “  aggressive  North  ?  ”  Better 
that  it  had  come  into  the  Union  as  a  slave 
State,  than  that  the  chalice,  filled  witli 
bitterness,  should  have  been  put  to  the 
lips  of  the  North!  Her  statesmen  forgot 
that  there  is  at  least  one  thing  in  this 
world  dearer  than  peace — honor  ;  one 
thing  more  sacred  than  the  Union — Lib¬ 
erty. Th  e  y  consented  to  a  law,  at  which 
the  self-respect  of  every  freeman  of  the 
North  rebels,  and  they  compromised,  the 
manhood  of  the  North  to  “  preserve  the 
Union.”  A  free  State,  made  so  by  the 
sons  of  the  North,  who  loved  Freedom 
because  they  had  been  nurtured  with  its 
great  truths,  asked  admission  into  this 
Republic,  and  it  was  met  at  the  threshold 
by  delays  and  denials.  It  was  enough 
to  arouse  the  whole  North,  to  make  it 
stand  upon  its  reserved  rights,  and  to 
demand  instead  of  supplicating;  yet  its 
statesmen  forgot  their  duty,  and  com¬ 
promised  instead  ©f  acting.  And  yet, 
gentlemen  from  the  South  say  that  the 
North  is  “  aggressive  ;  ”  that  we  who  rep¬ 
resent  Freedom  are  arrogant  in  our  de- 
mands  ;  that  the  South  has  suffered  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  I  wish  it  were 
so;  I  wish  I  could  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  that  North,  which  is  my  home, 
where  my  life  has  been  passed,  and  whose 
institutions  I  love,  has  been  true  to'  its 
honor  and  dignity  in  the  councils  of  this 
Republic.  But  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  X  have  thus  rapidly 
sketched  the  growth  of  one  of  the  two 
ideas  which  I  said  constituted  the  present 
Democratic  party.  I  have  purposely  omit¬ 
ted  any  details  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  because,  it  is  “  a  twice-told  tale,” 
and  because  I  have  no  love  for  the  word. 
Our  fathers  trusted  to  the  honor  of  the 
South,  and  entered  into  a  compact  which 
should  have  been  sacred.  For  its  viola¬ 
tion  I  do  not  hold  the  descendants  of 
those  with  whom  they  made  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  entirely  responsible,  although  1 
think  they  forgot  the  ancient  chivalry  in 
the  modern  love  of  power  ;  but  for  those 
of  the  North  who,  from  the  lust  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  forgot  that  their  first  duty  was  to  their 
country  and  its  free  institutions,  history  has 
its  page,  upon  which  will  be  written,  in 
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imperishable  letters,  “  It  would  have  been 
better  for  the  Republic,  had  these  men 
never  lived.5’ 

Until  1844,  the  one  idea  I  have  iust 
traced  had  not  openly  appeared  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  power.  It  had  been  content  to  reap 
the  advantages  accruing  from  the  national 
ambition  of  our  people  for  acquisition  of 
territory,  for  all  the  additions  made  to  our 
domains  gave  the  prospective  advantage 
to  Slavery.  The  North,  instead  of  being 
extended,  had  submitted  to  curtailment. 
In  1844,  the  one  idea  appeared  at  Balti¬ 
more  as  a  political  power,  and  the  wisest 
of  Democratic  statesmen,  a  man  who  was 
imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  Democracy, 
and  would  not  surrender  it  at  the  biddino- 
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of  the  one  idea — -I  mean  Martin  Van 
Buren — was  beaten  for  the  nomination  of 
President.  The  free  North  was  for  him, 
because  it  felt  that  he  had  been  struck 
down  in  1840  unjustly,  and  because  he 
was  a  true  and  tried  statesman.  The  slave 
South  was  against  him,  because  he  had 
opposed  the^acquisition  of  Texas,  a  slave 
State.  Idle  memorable  two-thirds  rule 
was  passed,  and  the  will  of  a  majority  de¬ 
feated.  From  that  year,  we  date  dough- 
faceism  ;  from  that  year,  the  decadence  of 
the  principles  of  Democracy,  which  were 
replaced  by  the  other  idea,  which  I  have 
said  constituted  one  of  the  pair  now  named 
the  Democratic  party.  From  the  time  of 
Jeffe  rs®n,  the  Democratic  party  had  suf-  ! 
fered  but  two  reverses.  It  was  the  dom¬ 
inant  party  of  the  Republic  ;  its  principles 
commanded  the  support  of  the  masses  of 
the  people,  because  of  their  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice  ;  and  the  one  idea  saw  in  that  organ- 
ization  the  means  of  permanent  advan¬ 
tages ;  and,  like  Delilah  of  old,  with  its 
lures  and  wiles  of  office,  it  has  shorn  this 
modern  Samson  of  his  strength. 

In  1848,  another  Northern  statesman 
sought  a  nomination  for  the  Presidency. 
Warned  by  the  late  oi  Mr.  Van  Buren,  he 
wrote  a  letter,  conceding  to  the  South, 
not  all  it  demanded,  but  enough  to  pave 
the  way  for  hope,  and  as  his  reward  he 
received  the  nomination  he  sought.  But 
a  more  reliable  man  for  the  South  was  his 
opponent  in  the  election ;  and  the  one 
idea,  true  to  itself  at  all  times,  gave  its 
support  to  the  candidate  who  had  inter¬ 
ests  identical  with  its  own.  Thus,  two 
Northern  statesmen — men  renowned  for 
their  attachment  to  the  principles  of  De¬ 
mocracy — were  struck  down ;  one  for  nom¬ 
ination,  because  he  was  still  true  to  the 


doctrines  of  the  father  of  the  church  ;  the 
other  in  the  election,  because  the  one 
idea  had  not  received  an  obeisance  low 
enough,  and  because  a  slaveholder  was 
his  opponent. 

The  ever-memorable  and  accidental 
administration  of  Fillmore,  during  which 
the  single  birth,  attended  with  so  much 
trouble,  took  place,  so  disgusted  the  people 
ol  the  North,  that  they  visited  a  terrible 
vengeance  upon  the  party  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent.  In  the  nominations 
and  elections  of  1852,  the  one  idea  was 
on  the  side  of  the  popular  party ;  and 
from  the  advent  of  the  present  Executive- 
we  may  date  the  exact  and  close  union  of 
the  two  ideas — Slavety  and  office.  This 
union  needed  some  striking  solemnities,  to 
inaugurate  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people — 
some  monument  to  perpetuate  its  politi¬ 
cal  strength — by  showing  what  two  idea-s 
can  do  in  the  councils  of  a  nation.  The 
Kansas  bill  was  passed — a  compact  was 
broken — a  majority  of  Representatives 
were  reduced  to.  a  minority — rules  of  le¬ 
gislation  were  violated  ;  and  in  defiance  * 
of  the  popular  will,  in  defiance  of  right, 
justice,  and  public  faith,  two  ideas  ruled  < 
and  rioted  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power. 
And  yet,  the  North  is  “  aggressive.55  I 
wish  it  were  so!  Far  better  would  it  be 
that  the  North,  representing,  as  it  does, 
the  true  spirit  of  our  Government — life, 
action,  and  freedom — should  be  aggres¬ 
sive,  than  to  be  what  it  has  been,  tame, 
timid,  and  compromising.  A  world  of 
trouble  would  have  been  saved  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  ;  for  the  harvest  is  sown,  and  the 
crop  will  be  gathered. 

And  we,  who  have  passed  our  lives  in 
the  Democratic  party— -we,  who,  have  given 
the  best  proof  in  our  power  of  our  sincere 
love  of  principle,  in  refusing  to  recognise 
a  party  hi  which  the  lust  of  office  is  allied 
with  the  evil  of  Slavery,  as  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party  of  Jefferson — we  are  told  by  this 
party  of  two  ideas  that  we  are  not  Demo¬ 
crats.  I  am  not  choice  about  names; 
they  have  too  often  been  the  means  of  de¬ 
ceit;  and  while  I  am  sure  that  1  hold  to 
the  principles  of  the  past,  party  designa¬ 
tions  are  all  of  but  small  moment.  We 
all  know,  that  what  was  Democratic  at  the 
North  eight  years  ago  is  not  so  now;  at 
least,  we  who  hold  to  the  old  faith  are  de¬ 
nounced  by  our  political  doctors  as  traitors, 
and  read  out  of  the  church  as  schismatics 
and  heretics,  beyond  the  pale  of  hope. 

Just  six  years  ago,  as  the  editor  of  a 
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Democratic  organ,  I  used  the  following 
language  in  its  columns,  and  it  was  then 
good  Democracy : 

“What  does  the  South  want?  Her  rights  in 
the  Territories?  She  has  them.  Her  citizens 
are  as  free  to  go  with  their  wives  and  children, 
their  wagons  and  horses,  as  the  citizens  of  the 
North.  Will  that  not  satisfy  the  South?  Has 
she  some  peculiar  right  which  the  North  does 
not  possess,  and  does  not  wish  ?  Has  she  the 
right  to  take  into  free  Territories  a  species  of  prop¬ 
erty  which  the  free  labor  of  the  North  regards 
as  a  pestilence,  and  which  it  knows  to  be  its  nat¬ 
ural  enemy?  Most  certainly  not.  There  is  a 
right  stronger  than  that  claimed  by  the.  South — 
the  natural  right  of  man.  It  is i  a  right  which 
•  overrides  all  others.  It  is  omnipotent,  irresisti¬ 
ble.  It  acknowledges  an  equal  right,  but  no  su¬ 
perior.  It  goes  hand  in  hand  with  its  equal,  but 
not  with  the  slave.  It  breathes  and  lives  in  the 
pure  air  of  Freedom,  and  suffocates  in  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  Slavery.  It  only  asserts  the  great 
principle  of  life — that  of  self-preservation — 
when  it  says,  the  fertile  plains  and  smiling  val¬ 
leys  of  our  new  lands  shall  he  free.  If  the  South 
is  content  with  Slavery  where  it  now  exists,  we 
are.  All  we  ask  is,  that  it  shall  remain  where  it  is.” 

This  was  Ohio  Democracy  in  1850. 
The  resolutions  of  its  State  Conventions 
breathed  the  same  unmistakable  language, 
and  under  this  banner  of  non-extension 
we  marched  on  to  victory  as  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  But  the  party  repudiated  its 
platform,  and  the  Democracy  of  Ohio 
have  repudiated  the  party.  In  1854, 
when  a  majority  of  eighty  thousand  of  the 
people  of  Ohio  repudiated  the  Kansas 
bill,  the  nominees  of  the  present  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  did  not  dare  to  breast  the 
storm,  but  preached  that  act  as  the  great 
charter  of  Freedom — as  an  act  that  was 
to  make  all  the  States  hereafter  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  free  ;  but  the  people  would  not  be¬ 
lieve  them — they  loved  the  old  Democra¬ 
cy  better  than  the  new. 

And  of  what  is  the  present  Democratic 
party  composed  r  I  have  shown  that  it 
has  two  ideas,  and  in  the  nature  of  things, 
with  two  such  elements,  the  collection 
must  be  incono-ruous.  From  extreme 
radicalism,  it  has  gone  over  to  extreme 
Hunkerism.  It  is  now  the  conservative, 
Federal  party  of  the  Union;  and,  instead 
of  oeing  the  rollicking,  dashing  party  of 
the  past,  full  of  revolutionary  designs,  it 
is  now  staid  and  quiet,  and  talks  very  de¬ 
murely  of  law  and  order.  It  has  gathered 
to  itself  the  conservatism  of  the  North 
and  of  the  South  ;  and  with  the  specious 
cry  of  “  popular  sovereignty  ”  it  seeks  to 
march  to  victory.  Kansas  stands  as  a 
living  monument  of  the  kind  of  “  popu¬ 


lar  sovereignty”  the  one  idea  would  con¬ 
cede  to  the  North  ;  and  the  support  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  other  idea  shows  exactly 
what  the  people  have  to  hope  from  the 
union  of  them  both.  It  is  precisely  the 
Cf  popular  sovereignty  ”  the  present  per¬ 
jured  usurper  of  France  permitted  its  peo¬ 
ple  to  have  after  the  coup  d'etat ,  by  which 
he  won  his  way  to  a  throne  through  blood 
and  carnage  :  if  you  vote  as  directed,  you 
can  vote — if  not,  not.  A  slave  State, 
Missouri — one  of  the  twins  of  1820 — 
fears  the  effect  upon  her  property  if  a 
free  State  is  formed  on  her  border,,  and 
her  citizens  regulated  the  “  popular  sove¬ 
reignty  ”  of  Kansas.  A  Legislature,  thus 
chosen,  passed  laws  which  must  disfran¬ 
chise  every  emigrant  from  the  free  States, 
yet  we  must  have  “  law  and  order;”  and 
the  party  of  two  ideas,  claiming  to  be 
the  same  that  stood  by  the  freemen  of 
Rhode  Island  in  their  revolution— the 
same  that  trampled  upon  a  law  of  my 
State,  dividing  the  county  I  represent  into 
two  election  districts,  revolutionary  re¬ 
sistance  to  which  gave  political  promi¬ 
nence  to  one  of  the  Senators  from  Ohio, 
now  loudest  in  his  love  of  “  law  and 
order;”  this  party  of  two  ideas  tells  the 
people  of  this  Republic,  that  these  laws, 
which  insult  the  intelligence  of  freemen, 
must  be  obeyed.  If  they  are  enforced — - 
if  the  freemen  who  have  gone  to  Kansas  to 
make  free  homes  for  themselves  and  their 
children  are  forced  to  bite  the  dust,  by 
submitting  to  those  iniquitous  laws,  let  it 
be  written  of  them,  as  was  done  by  the 
conqueror  of  the  beautiful  capital  of  Po¬ 
land,  when  from  its  smoking  ruins,  amid 
its  silent  streets  and  enslaved  people, 
surrounded  by  the  tinselled  manikins 
of  tyranny,  he  proclaimed,  “  Order  reigns 
in  Warsaw.” 

Let  me  say  here  to  those  who  represent 
the  Democracy  of  the  South,  not  the  new 
recruits,  but  the  old  soldiers,  You  are 
trying  a  dangerous  experiment  upon  the 
Democracy  of  the  North.  As  a  law- 
abiding  and  compact-keeping  people, 
they  will  favorably  compare  with  you  and 
yours ;  and  their  party  attachment  has 
been  proven  by  their  patient  endurance 
for  the  past  twelve  years.  They  have 
seen  their  cherished  statesmen  struck 
down  on  the  battle-field,  because  they 
would  not  surrender  the  convictions  of 
their  lives,  or  degraded  because  they  did. 
They  have  borne  all  this,  because  they 
loved  the  party,  the  portrait  of  which  I 
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have  drawn.  They  loved  it,  because  of 
the  perils  and  dangers  through  which  they 
had  passed  with  it ;  they  loved  it  for  its 
birth,  its  youth,  its  manhood  ;  do  rnft 
make  them  curse  it  for  its  old  age.  The 
North  has  its  education;  it  is  that  of 
equality  :  it  is  natural  that  its  people 
should  be  opposed  to  Slavery  ;  they  have 
been  taught  that  the  Constitution  recog¬ 
nised  Slavery  only  where  it  existed,  and 
they  are  opposed  to  its  extension.  The 
force  of  party  attachment,  the  habitude  of 
a  life,  may  draw  the  support  of  the  old 
soldiers  to  the  party  which  has  the  name 
they  know,' but  the  young  and  thinking 
minds  are  being  lost  to  you.  No  party, 
with  “  law  and  order”  as  its  motto,  and 
the  extension  of  human  Slavery  as  its  de¬ 
sign,  can  flourish  at  the  North.  Our  peo¬ 
ple  would  have  to  unlearn  the  teaching  of 
their  schools,  the  impulses  of  their  natures 
would  have  to  be  changed,  before  they 
could  enroll  themselves  in  such  a  party. 

You  have  brought  youi; cherished  insti¬ 
tution  into  the  political  arena;  you  have 
submitted  it  to  the  resolves  of  Conventions 
and  the  keeping  of  a  party.  Flushed 
with  your  triumphs,  with  an  unsated  am¬ 
bition  for  dominion  and  power,  you  grasp 
boldly.  The  Kansas  bill,  and  its  known 
fruits,  you  hail  as  victories  ;  but  have  you 
thought  of  the  heart-burnings,  the  disaflec- 
tion,  the  mortifications,  it  has  caused  at 
the  North  ?  Brave  and  loyal  hearts  have 
quit,  in  disgust,  a  party  in  which  they 
could  not  preserve  their  self-respect.  At 
my  home,  I  know  men  whose  support 
would  be  an  honor  to  any  cause — men 
whose  lives  have  be  eh  passed  in  the  thick¬ 
est  ol  the  fight,  battling  for  Democratic 
truths — men  of  brain,  representative  men, 
honest  men — who  are  not  now  of  you,  nor 
with  you,  in  this  fight.  These  men  could 
bear  with  your  infirmities  for  the  good  of 
their  party;  but  your  ambition  has  left 
tli  em  no  alternative.  They  are  now  iso¬ 
lated— acting  with  no  organization,  stand¬ 
ing  aloof,  jhe  memory  of  the  past  yet  ex¬ 
ercising  its  potent  influence.  But  this 
cannot  last.  Such  men  must  act;  they 
have  principles,  talent,  influence;  and 
they  are  subtile  tools  in  the  hands  of  work¬ 
ers.  In  your  race  of  ambition,  do  not  over¬ 
reach  yourselves.  “  Beware  !  behind  you 
stalks  the  headsman  !  ” 

There  is  a  limit  beyond  whicli  it  is  not 
safe  to  go.  We  of  the  North  are  taunted 
as  being  foes  of  the  Union,  and  hear  daily 
threats  from  the  South  of  a  dissolution  of 


the  national  compact,  if  any  of  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress  where  the  negro  is 
concerned  are  repealed.  '  The  counsels 
of  the  Father  of  his  Country  are  invoked, 
to  show  us  that  Liberty  itself  is  not  as  dear 
as  the  existence  of  the  Union.  He  was 
a  great  and  good  man  !  and  he  did  leave 
in  his  last  will  and  testament  food  for  the 
reflection  of  those  who  claim  to  be  his 
testamentary  legatees.  Let  me  quote  from 
that  instrument,  which  of  all  others  more 
clearly  shows  the  workings  of  a  man’s 
heart,  the  will  of  Washington  : 

“  Upon  the  decease  of  ray  wife,  it  is  my  will 
a-nd  desire  that  all  the  slaves  whom  I  hold  in 
my  own  right  shall  receive  their  freedom.  To 
emancipate  them  during  her  life  would,  though, 
earnestly  wished  by  me be  attended  with  such  in¬ 
superable  difficulties,  on  account  of  their  inter¬ 
mixture  by  marriage  with  the  dower  negroes,  as 
to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  dis¬ 
agreeable  consequences,  to  the  latter,  while  both 
are  in  the  occupancy  of  the  same  proprietor — it 
not  being  in  my  power,  under  the  tenure  by  w-kich 
the  dower  negroes  are  held ,  to  manumit  them.”  *  * 
u  And  I  do,  moreover,  most  pointedly  and  most 
solemnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  executors,  hereafter 
named,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  to  see  that  this 
clause  respecting  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof, 
be  religiously  fulfilled  at  the  epoch  at  which  it  is 
directed  to  take  place,  without  evasion ,  neglect ,  or 
delay” 

We  have  frequent  extracts  from  Wash¬ 
ington’s  Farewell  Address,  warning  us 
against  sectional  divisions;  but  if  those 
who  quote  them  had  only  a  tithe  of  the 
spirit  breathed  in  tlie  foregoing  clause  of 
his  posthumous  farewell  of  earth,  we 
should  have  no  occasion  for  his  warnings. 
His  opinion  of  Slavery,  as  a  moral  wrong, 
is  evinced  clearly  ih  the  quotation  I  have 
made;  and  if  his  example  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed,  it  would  never  have  become  the 
great  political  wrong  it  now  is.  But  with 
the  one  idea,  as  a  moral  wrong,  I  do  not 
choose  to  meddle,  further  than  to  show 
to  those  who  are  so  loud  in  their  denuuci 
a  tip  ns  of  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them  that  Slavery  is  a  divine  institution, 
that  the  Father  of  his  Country  taught  us 
differently.  It  is  as  a  political  wrong  that 
we  of  the  North  wish  to  deal  with  that  in¬ 
stitution,  leaving  to  those  States  which 
have  it  all  its  blessings.  We  do  not  envy 
them  its  possession;  we  do  not  ask  them 
to  divide  it  with  us;  we  say  to  them,  “If 
it  is  meet  and  good  in  your  eyes,  keep  it.” 
With  it,  as  a  political  wrong,  we  have  the 
right,  and  it  is  our  duty ,  to  deal.  We 
have  our  interests  as  well  as  the  South ; 
and  it  is  our  interest  to  see  that  free  labor 
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Is  not  supplanted  by  slave.  "We  beljeve  this  to 
be  a  Democratic  Union,  where  the  majority  is  to 
determine,  under  the  organic  law,  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  this  Republic.  It  cannot  possibly  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  minority,  under  the  pretext  of  a 
right  which  is  a  huge  and  monstrous  wrong,  shall 
rule  the  majority,  and  shape  our  Government  to 
its  own  purposes  and  interests.  To  permit  this, 
is  to  not  only  abnegate  our  rights,  but  also  to 
refuse  to  do  our  duty.  It  is  tolly  to  say  that  it 
is  no  concern  of  ours,  whether  Slavery  goes  to 
the  Territories  or  not — that  we  have  free  States, 
and  that  should  content  us — while  the  one  idea, 
steadily  and  persistently,  attends  to  its  own  prop¬ 
agation  and  extension.  The  political  power  of 
this  Republic  must  be  the  reflex  of  some  princi¬ 
ple  ;  and  it  is  essential,  if  we  wish  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  our  Government,  that  that  power 
should  be  the  representative  of  the  thrift,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  energy,  of  the  free  States.  'We  are 
told  that  our  claim  to  this  is  not  well  founded ; 
and  we  have  an  array  of  figures,  almost  incom¬ 
putable,  representing,  in  current  coin,  the  value 
of  some  millions  of  human  chattels.  At  the 
North,  we  have  no  such  values  ;  but  we  have  the 
energy  which  springs  from  a  laudable  hope — 
the  skill  which  emanates  from  free  minds. 

Tt  is  a  question  of  vital  importance  to  the  labor 
p?  the  North,  whether  our  Territories  shall  be 
carved  out  into  free  States,  or  not.  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  interest — it  is  a  question  of  life  itself. 
Even  now  we  are  told,  among  the  new  heresies 
preached  by  the  one  idea — and  that,  too,  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Democrat's  of  the  South — that  it  is 
better  for  labor  to  be  owned  than  to  be  employed  ; 
that,  at  the  South,  labor  has  no  unquiet  con¬ 
tests  with  capital,  because  there  capital  owns 
labor.  And  these  insulting  arguments  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  people  of  the  North,  where  labor 
is  proud  of  its  independence,  and  jealous  of  its 
rignts.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  assump¬ 
tions  of  the  one  idea;  it  claims  rights  which  are 
wrongs  ;  it  threatens  to  subvert  our  Government, 
if  its  Democratic  theory  of  a  majority  rule  is  put 
in  practice;  and  now  it  dares  to  compare  its 
system  of  slave  labor  wifrh  that  of  the  toilers  of 
the  North.  I  ask  the  mechanics,  the  laborers  of 
the  North,  to  mark  the  progress  of  events,  to  lay 
to  their  hearts  these  taunting  declarations,  and 
then  remember  that  every  slave  State  added  to 
this  Union  gives  power  to  those  who  think  that 
labor  is  benefited  by  being  oioned. 

And,  as  a  counterpoise  to  all  these  dogmas, 
assumptions,  and  clutching  ambition,  the  “  rights 
of  the  South”  stun  our  ears  and  bewilder  our 
seuses.  Why,  Slavery  has  no  rights  ;  it  is  a  thing 
of  sufferance  and  suffering,  and  is  a  denial  of  all 
right.  The  North  has  yielded  to  the  South  the 
sufferance  to  hold  slaves  ;  but  it  will  never  con¬ 
sent  that  what  it  believes  to  lie  a  wrong  shall 
be  made  a  pestilence,  with  which  the  free  Terri¬ 
tories  of  the  Republic  shall  be  overwhelmed. 
If  it  was  only  a  contest  for  political  power,  the 
North  would  be  untrue  to  its  duties,  did  it  permit 
the  extension  of  Slavery ;  but  as  it  is  a  question 
of  interest ,  the  Kansas  bill  has  “  sown  dragon’s 
teeth,  which  will  spring  up  armed  men!”  The 
challenge  is  accepted ;  it  is  not  a  fight  of  one 
campaign;  it  will  take  many, but  the  result  can¬ 
not  be  doubted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  live  in  an  eventful  period ; 


the  next  five  years  are  to  be  decisive  ones  in  the 
•/ 

destiny  of  this  Republic.  We  are  hurrying  for¬ 
ward  to  an  era  in  our  political  history  which  is 

shape  our  course,  for  good  or  evil,  for  a  long 
future.  We  have  seen  the  Republic  turned  widely 
from  the  path  in  which  its  founders  believed  it 
would  tread  ;  we  have  seen  what  they  considered 
a  wrong  converted  into  an  exciting  and  aggres¬ 
sive  right.  It  is  for  us  of  the  North — we  who  are 
willing  to  abide  by  the  doctrines  of  the  fathers 
Of  the  Revolution — to  at  least  make  the  attempt 
to  right  these  wrongs.  Are  we  to  be  told  that 
Slavery  is  the  equal  of  Freedom,  and  its  rights 
to  the  territory  the  same,  and  not  denounce  the 
heresy  ?  Shall  we  listen  to  the  assertion,  that 
the  flag  of  which  we  are  so  proud,  and  under 
which  Liberty  was  won,  carries  Slavery  in  its 
folds  wherever  it  floats,  and  not  blush  with  shame  ? 
Are  we  to  know  that  the  only  use  and  purpose 
of  this  Union  to  the  one  idea  is,  that  it  protects 
and  extends  Slavery,  and  assent  to  such  a  use 
of  it?  We  have  had  enough  of  timidity  at  the 
North  :  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  Union  has 
died,  because  it  was  afraid  to  live,  and  the  other 
has  abandoned  its  principles  because  it  was 
afraid  to  die.  The  two  ideas,  Slavery  and  office, 
are  marshalling  their  hosts  for  the  conflict,  and  it 
is  time  that  an  opposing  idea — Freedom  of  our 
Territories — was  gathering  its  forces  for  the  battle 
it  cannot  avoid  with  honor,  and  with  which  it  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  victorious.  Let  us  be  true  to  ourselves 
and  to  those  who  are  to  follow  us.  Remember — • 

“We  sow  the  golden  grain  to-day , 

The  harvest  comes  to-morrow P 

But,  to  make  the  future  what  it  should  be, 
willing  hearts  are  needed.  The  cold  breath  of 
personal  ambition,  grasping  for  the  power  won 
by  the  triumph  of  pure  principles,  will  wither  the 
fruit  before  it  is  ripened.  History  is  full  of  the 
wrecks  of  ruined  nations,  whose  people  sought 
and  won  Freedom  only  to  lose  it  under  leaders 
who  knew  no  higher  purpose  of  life  than  the  vain 
ambition  to  win  power,  position,  a  name,  even 
at  the  cost  of  the  Liberty  of  a  trusting  people. 
We  have  enough  of  brawling  patriotism — the 
noisy  declamation  of  poor  earth-worms,  who 
crawl  through  mire  to  gain  what  they  seek — but 
of  honest,  devotees,  of  unselfish  laborers,  alas ! 
Liberty  has  but  few!  The  warring  antagonism 
between  Liberty  and  Despotism,  the  rude  jousts 
between  Right  and  Might,  which  fill  the  pages 
of  history  with  the  romance  of  life,  furnish  to’  the 
thinker  the  solution  of  the  causes  of  man’s  fail¬ 
ure  to  be  fr°e.  The  eartn-born  ambition  of  the  few  has 
wrecked  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  every  struggle  of 
which  we  have  a  record.  To  us,  who  have  a  mission  and 
a  time  never  before  accorded  to  man,  this  tact  should 
strike  deep  in  our  hearts — chastening,  cleansing,  and  en¬ 
nobling.  The  short  cycle  ofhurnan  existence  makes  buta 
stiadowless  mark  upon  the  roll  of  Time  ;  and  he  who  fills 
his  brief  hour  with  his  own  selfish  plottings,  though  he 
may  win  a  page  in  history,  has  lost  the  divinity  of  his 
nature  in  the  sordid  meanness  of  the  mere  man.  With  a 
just  cause,  an konest  people,  and  unselfish  leaders,  our 
wildest  dreams  of  man’s  advancement,  might  become  so¬ 
ber  truths;  lose  but  one  link  of  this  mystic  chain,  and  all 
is  lost.  In  the  language  of  one  of  the  master  minds  of  our 
age,  -‘What  State  could  fall,  what  Liberty  decay,  if  the 
zeal  of  man’s  noisy  patriotism  were  as  pure  as  the  silent 
loyalty  of  a  woman’s  love  !  ” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  finished  my  task.  If  what  I  have 
spoken  shall  awaken  a  thought  in  one  brain,  or  make  one 
pulse  quicken  with  a  purer  love  of  the  cause  of  truth  and 
humanity,  I  will  be  more  than  repaid.  If  I  fail  to  do  either, 
I  have  left,  as  my  own  reward,  tire  pleasing  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  duty  performed. 


Defence  of  Massachusetts. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  ANSON  BURUNGA  ME. 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JUNE  3  1,  1856. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  BURLINGAME  said : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  The  House  will  bear  witness 
that  I  have  not  pressed  myself  upon  its  deliber¬ 
ations.  I  never  before  asked  its  indulgence.  I 
have  assailed  no  man;  nor  have  I  sought  to 
bring  reproach  upon  any  man’s  State.  But, 
while  such  has  been  my  course,  as  well  as  the 
course  of  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts, 
upon  this  floor,  certain  members  have  seen  fit 
to  assail  the  State  which  we  represent,  not  only 
with  words,  but  with  blows. 

In  remembrance  of  these  things,  and  seizing 
the  first  opportunity  which  has  presented  itself 
for  a  long  time,  I  stand  here  to-day  to  say  a, 
word  for  old  Massachusetts — not  that  she  needs 
it ;  no,  sir ;  for  in  all  that  constitutes  true  great¬ 
ness — in  all  that  gives  abiding  strength — in 
great  qualities  of  head  and  heart — in  moral 
power — in  material  prosperity — in  intellectual 
resources  and  physical  ability — by  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind,  according  to  her  popu¬ 
lation,  she  is  the  first  State.  There  does  not 
live  the  man  anywhere,  who  knows  anything, 
to  whom  praise  of  Massachusetts  would  not  be 
needless.  She  is  as  far  beyond  that  as  she  is 
beyond  censure.  Members  here  may  sneer  at 
her — they  may  praise  her  past  at  the  expense 
of  her  present ;  but  I  say,  with  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  of  its  truth,  that  Massachusetts,  in  her 
present  performances,  is  even  greater  than  in 
her  past  recollections.  And  when  I  have  said 
this,  what  more  can  I  say  ? 

Sir,  although  I  am  here  as  her  youngest  and 
humblest  member,  yet,  as  her  Representative,  I 
feel  that  I  am  the  peer  of  any  man  upon  this 
floor.  Occupying  that  high  stand-point,  with 
modesty,  but  with  firmness,  I  case  down  her 
glove  to  the  whole  band  of  her  assailants. 

She  has  been  assailed  in  the  House  and  out 
of  the  House,  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol, 
and  at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  There 
have  been  brought  against  her  general  charges 


and  specific  charges.  I  am  sorry  to  find  at  tb® 
head  of  the  list  of  her  assailants  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  not  only  assails  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  but  the  whole  North.  He  defends 
one  section  of  the  Union  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  He  declares  that  one  section  has  ever 
been  mindful  of  its  constitutional  obligations, 
and  that  the  other  has  not.  He  declares  that, 
if  one  section  of  our  country  were  a  foreign 
country,  the  other  would  have  j  ust  cause  of  war 
against  it.  And  to  sustain  these  remarkable 
declarations,  he  goes  into  an  elaborate  perver¬ 
sion  of  history,  such  as  that  Virginia  ceded  her 
lands  against  the  interests  of  th$  South,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  North;  when  the  truth  is,  she 
ceded  her  lands,  a3  New  York  and  other  States 
did,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  country.  She 
gave  her  lands  to  Freedom,  because  she  thought 
Freedom  was  better  .than  Slavery — because  it 
was  the  policy  of  the  times,  and  events  have 
vindicated  that  policy. 

It  is  a  perversion  of  history,  when  he  says 
that  the  territory  of  the  country  has  been  ac¬ 
quired  more  for  the  benefit  of  the  North  than 
for  the  South ;  he  says  that  substantially.  Sir, 
out  of  the  territory  thus  acquired,  five  slave 
States,  with  a  pledge  for  four  more,  and  two 
free  States,  have  come  into  the  Union;  and 
one  of  these,  as  we  all  know,  fought  its  way 
through  a  compromise  degrading  to  the  North. 

The  North  does  not  object  to  the  acquisition 
of  territory,  when  it  is  desired,  but  she  desires 
that  it  shall  be  free.  If  such  a  complexion  bad 
been  given  to  it,  how  different  would  have  oeen 
the  fortunes  of  the  Republic  to-day!  This  may 
be  ascertained  by  comparing  the  progress  of 
Ohio  with  that  of  any  slave  State  in  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  valley.  It  will  appear  more  clearly  by 
comparing  the  free  with  the  slave  regions.  I 
have  not  time  to  do  more  than  to  present  a 
general  picture. 

Freedom  and  Slavery  started  together  in  the 
great  race  oil  this  continent.  In  the  very  year 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed  on  Plymouth  Rock 
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slaves  landed  in  Virginia.  Freedom  has  gone 
on,  trampling  down  barbarism,  and  planting 
States — building  the  symbols  of  its  faith  by 
every  lake,  and  every  river,  until  now  the  sons 
of  the  Pilgrims  stand  by  the  shores  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific.  Slavery  has  also  made  its  way  toward 
the  setting  sun.  It  has  reached  the  Rio  Grande 
on  the  South  ;  and  the  groans  of  its  victims, 
and  the  clank  of  its  chains,  may  be  heard  as  it 
slowly  ascends  the  Western  tributaries  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Freedom  has  left  the  land 
bespangled  with  free  schools,  and  filled  the 
whole  heavens  with  the  shining  towers  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  civilization.  Slavery  has  left  deso¬ 
lation,  ignorance,  and  death,  in  its  path.  When 
we  look  at  these  things  ;  when  we  see  what  the 
country  would  have  been,  had  Freedom  been 
given  to  the  Territories  ;  when  we  think  what 
it  would  have  been  but  for  this  blight  in  the 
bosom  of  the  country;  that  the  whole  South — 
that  fair  land  God  has  blessed  so  much — would 
have  been  covered  with  cities,  and  villages, 
and  railroads,  and  that  in  the  country,  in  the 
place  of  twenty-five  millions  of  people,  thirty- 
five  millions  would  have  hailed  the  rising  morn 
exulting  in  republican  liberty — when  we  think 
of  these  things,  how  must  every  honest  man — 
how  must  every  man  with  brains  in  his  head, 
or  heart  in  his  bosom — regret  that  the  policy 
of  old  Virginia,  in  her  better  days,  did  not  be¬ 
come  the  animating  policy  of  this  expanding 
Republic ! 

It  is  a  perversion  of  history,  I  say,  when  the 
President  intimates  that  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  abrogated  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
It  was  recognised  by  the  first  Congress  which 
assembled  under  the  Constitution ;  and  it  has 
been  sanctioned  by  nearly  every  President,  from 
Washington  down.  It  is  a  perversion  of  his¬ 
tory  when  the  President  intimates  that  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  was  made  against  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  South,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
North.  The  truth — the  unmistakable  truth  is, 
that  it  was  forced  by  the  South  on  the  North. 
It  received  the  almost  united  vote  of  the  South. 
It  was  claimed  as  a  victory  of  the  South.  The 
men  who  voted  for  it  were  sustained  in  the 
South ;  and  those  who  voted  for  it  in  the  North 
passed  into  oblivion ;  and  though  some  of  them 
are  physically  alive  to-day,  they  are  as  politi¬ 
cally  dead  as  are  the  President  and  his  imme¬ 
diate  advisers.  Not  only  has  the  President  per¬ 
verted  history,  but  he  has  turned  sectionalist. 
He  has  become  the  champion  of  sectionalism. 
He  makes  the  extraordinary  declaration,  that 
if  a  State  is  refused  admission  into  the  Union 
because  her  Constitution  embraced  Slavery  as 
an  institution,  then  one  section  of  the  country 
would  of  necessity  be  compelled  to  dissolve  its 
connection  with  the  people  of  the  other  section! 
What  does  he  mean  ?  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
there  are  traitors  in  the  South  ?  Does  he  mean 
to  say,  if  they  were  voted  down,  that  then  they 
ought  not  to  submit  ?  If  he  does,  and  if  they 
mean  to  back  him  in  the  declaration,  then  I 


say  the  quicker  we  try  the  strength  of  this  great 
Government  the  better.  Not  only  has  he  said 
that,  but  members  have  said  on  this  floor,  again 
and  again,  that  if  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
which  has  nothing  sacred  about  it — which  1 
deem  unconstitutional — which  South  Carolina 
deems  unconstitutional — if  that  law  be  repeal¬ 
ed,  that  this  Union  will  then  cease  to  exist. 

Mr.  KEITT.  I  wish  to  know  from  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts,  by  what  authority 
he  says  South  Carolina  holds  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  to  be  unconstitutional  ? 

Mr.  BURLINGAME.  By  the  authority  of  the 
Charleston  Mercury. 

Taking  that  paper  from  his  pocket,  Mr.  B. 
read  the  following: 

“  Of  the  action  of  Massachusetts  in  the  abrogation  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  we  have  no  complaint  to  make.  It 
was  from  the  first  a  miserable  illusion ;  and  worse,  in  fact, 
for  it  was  an  infringement  upon  one  of  the  most  cherished 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  that  fugi” 
tives  from  labor,  ‘  upon  demand,  shall  be  delivered  up,’  But 
gives  no  power  to  Congress  to  act  in  this  affair.  The  tenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  provides  that ‘the  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  are  reserved  to  the 
States  or  to  the  people.’  The  clause  above  confers  no 
power,  but  is  the  naked  declaration  of  a  right;  and  the 
power,  not  being  conferred,  results  to  the  States  as  one  of 
the  incidents  of  sovereignty  too  dear  to  be  trusted  to  the 
General  Government. 

“Our  Southern  members  strove  for  the  passage  of  the 
law,  and  strove  honestly;  but  it  shows  the  evils  of  our 
unfortunate  condition,  that,  in  the  urgency  of  our  contest 
with  an  aggressive  adversary,  we  lose  the  landmarks  ©f 
principle — to  obtain  an  illusive  triumph,  we  pressed  the 
Government  to  assume  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  in¬ 
strument  of  its  creation,  and  to  establish  a  precedent  by 
which,  in  all  after  time,  it  will  be  authorized  to  assume 
whatever  right  may  have  no  constitutional  right  of  en¬ 
forcement;  and,  wearied  wiih  so  many  efforts  to  confine 
the  Government  to  its  limits  of  legitimate  powers,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  assistance  from  another  quarter;  and  if 
the  question  shall  be  determined  in  her  favor,  we  will  sin¬ 
cerely  rejoice  in  such  a  vindication  of  the  Constitution.” 

That  is  my  authority,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
interrupted;  I  have  not  time.  I  say  that  it  is 
not  for  the  President  and  members  on  this  floor 
to  determine  the  life  of  this  Union;  this  Union 
rests  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  and 
cannot  be  eradicated  thence.  Whenever  any 
person  shall  lift  his  hand  to  smite  down  this 
Union,  the  people  will  subjugate  him  to  Liberty 
and  the  Constitution.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell 
on  the  President,  and  what  he  ha,s  said.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this  perversion  of  history — 
notwithstanding  his  violated  pledges — and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  warlike  exploits  at  Greytown 
and  Lawrence — his  servility  has  been  repaid 
with  scorn.  I  am  glad  of  it.  The  South  was 
right.  When  a  man  is  false  to  the  convictions 
of  his  own  heart  and  to  Freedom,  he  cannot  be 
trusted  with  the  delicate  interests  of  Slavery.  I 
cannot  express  the  delight  I  feel  in  the  poetic 
justice  that  has  been  done;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  deep  ingrati¬ 
tude  that  first  lured  him  to  ruin,  and  then  de¬ 
serted  and  left  him  alone  to  die.  [Applause.] 
If  I  were  not  too  much  of  a  Native  American, 
I  would  quote  and  apply  to  him  the  old  Latin 
words,  u  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum ” — speak 
nothing  but  good  of  the  dead.  I  can  almost 
forgive  him,  considering  his  condition,  the  blis- 
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tering  words  he  let  fall  upon  us  the  other  night,  I  stitutional  hope  that  has  always  swayed  the 
when  he  went  through  the  ordeal  of  ratifying  head  and  heart  of  Massachusetts,  and  which  has 
the  nomination  of  James  Buchanan.  He  said  made  her  look  out  of  the  gloom  of  the  present, 
that  we  had  received  nothing  at  the  hands  of  and  anticipate  a  glorious  future.  So  much  in 
the  Government,  save  its  protection  and  its  po-  relation  to  the  general  charge  against  Massa- 
litical  blessings.  We  have  not  certainly  re-  chusetts. 

ceived  any  offices;  and  ?.s  for  its  protection  There  are  specific  charges,  upon  which  T  shall 
and  political  blessings,  let  the  silence  above  the  dwell  for  a  moment.  One  is,  that  she  has  or- 
graves  of  those  who  sleep  in  their  bloody  shrouds  ganized  an  u  Emigrant  Aid  Society.’7  Did  you 
in  Kansas  answer.  not  tell  Massachusetts  that  the  people  of  Kan- 

There  have  been  general  and  specific  charges  sas  were  to  be  left  perfectly  free  to  mould  her 
made  against  old  Massachusetts.  The  general  institutions  as  they  thought  best  ?  She  knew, 
charge,  when  expressed  in  polite  language,  is,  and  she  told  you,  that  your  doctrine  of  squat- 
that  she  has  not  been  faithful  to  her  constitu-  ter  sovereignty  was  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  She 
tional  obligations.  I  deny  it.  I  call  for  proof,  opposed  it  as  long  as  she  could  here ;  and  when 
I  ask  when  ?  where?  how  ?  I  say,  on  the  contra-  3he  could  do  it  no  longer,  she  accepted  the  bat- 
ry,  that  from  the  timewhen  this  Government  came  tie  upon  your  pledge  of  fair  play.  She  deter- 
from  the  brains  of  her  statesmen,  and  the  un-  mined  to  make  Kansas  a  free  State.  In  this 
conquerable  arms  of  her  warriors,  she  has  been  high  motive  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  had  its 
loyal  to  it.  In  peace,  she  has  added  to  it  re- 1  origin.  Its  objects  are  two-fold — Freedom  for 
nown  ;  and  in  war,  her  sons  have  crowded  the  Kansas  and  pecuniary  reward.  And  it  is  so  or- 
way  to  death  a3  to  a  festival.  She  has  quench-  ganized  that  pecuniary  benefit  cannot  flow  to 
ed  the  fires  of  rebellion  on  her  own  soil  without  stockholders,  except  through  the  prosperity  of 
Federal  aid ;  and  when  the  banners  of  nullifica-  those  whom  it  aids.  The  idea  of  the  society  is 
tion  flew  in  the  Southern.sky,  speaking  through  this  :  to  take  capital  and  place  it  in  advance  of 
the  lips  of  Webster,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  she  civilization ;  to  take  the  elements  of  civilization, 
stood  by  Jackson  and  the  Union.  No  man  the  saw-mili,  the  church,  the  school-house,  and 
speaking  in  her  name — no  man  wearing  her  plant  them  in  the  wilderness,  as  an  inducement 
ermine,  or  clothed  with  her  authority— ever  did  to  the  emigrant.  It  is  a  peaceful  society.  It 
anything,  or  said  anything,  or  decided  anything,  has  never  armed  one  man  ;  it  has  never  paid 

not  in  accordance  with  her  constitutional  obli-  one  man’s  passage  to  Kansas.  It  never  asked _ 

gadons.  Y  et,  sir,  the  hand  of  the  Federal  Gov-  though  I  think  it  should  have  asked — the  polit- 
ernment  has  been  laid  heavily  upon  her.  ical  sentiments  of  any  man  whom  it  has  assist- 

That  malignant  spirit  which  has  usurped  this  ed  to  emigrate  to  Kansas.  It  has  invested 
Government,  through  the  negligence  of  the  peo-  $100,000,  and  it  has  conducted  from  Massachu- 
ple,  too  long  has  pursued  her  with  rancor  and  setts  to  Kansas  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
bitterness.  Before  its  invidious  legislation  she  of  the  flower  of  her  people.  Such  is  the  Emi- 
has  seen  her  commerce  perish,  and  ruin,  like  a  grant  Aid  Society,  such  is  its  origin,  and  sucli 
devastating  fire,  sweep  throughher  fields  of  indus-  its  action.  It  is  this  Society,  so  just  and  legal 
try ;  but,  amid  all  these  things,  Massachusetts  in  its  origin  and  its  action,  that  has  been  made 
has  always  lifted  up  her  voice  with  unmurmur-  |  the  pretext  for  the  most  bitter  assaults  upon 
ingaevotion  to  tae  Union.  She  has  heard  the  Massachusetts.  Sir,  it  is  Christianity  organized . 
Federal  drum  in  her  streets.  .  She  has  protect-  How  have  these  legal  and  these  proper  meas- 
ed  the  person  of  that  most  odious  man — odious  ures  been  met  by  those  who  propose  to  make 
both  at  the  North  and  the  South— the  slave-  Kansas  a  slave  State?  The  people  of  Massa- 
hunter.  She  has  protected  him  when  her  soil  chusetts  would  not  complain,  if  the  people  who 
throbbed  with  indignation  from  the  sea  to  the  differ  from  them  should  go  there  to  seek  a 
New  York  line.  Sir,  the  temples  of  justice  there  peaceful  solution  of  the  conflicting  questions, 
have  been  clothed  in  chains.  The  Federal  But  how  have  they  been  met  ?  By  fraud  and 
courts  in  ocher  States  have  been  closed  against  violence,  by  sackings,  and  burnings,  and  mur- 
hei,and  her  citizens  have  been  imprisoned,  and  ders.  Laws  have  been  forced  upon  them,  such 
sue  has  had  no  redress.  .  as  you  have  heard  read  to-day  by  the  gentle- 

i  et,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  Massa-  man  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Colfax,]  so  atrocious 
chusetts  has  always  been  faithful  and  loyal  to  that  no  man  has  risen  here  to  defend  one  single 
toe  Constitution.  You  may  ask  why,  if  she  has  one  of  them.  Men  have  been  placed  over  them 
been  so  wronged,  so  insulted,  has  she  been  so  whom  they  never  elected,  and  this  day,  as  has 
true  and  faithful  to  the  Union?  Sir,  because  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
she  knew,  in  her  clear  head,  that  these  outrages  civil  war  rages  from  one  end  of  Kansas  to  the 
came  not  from  the  generous  hearts  of  the  Araer-  other.  Men  have  been  compelled  to  leave  their 
lean  people.  She  knew  that,  when  Justice  should  peaceful  pursuits,  and  starvation  and  death  . 
finally  assume  the  reins  of  Government,  all  stare  them  in  the  face,  and  yet  the  Government 
would  be  well.  She  knew  that,  when  the  Gov-  stands  idle — no,  not  idle ;  it  gives  its  mighty 
ernment  ceased  to  foster  the  interests  of  Slavery  arm  to  the  side  of  the  men  who  are  tramplinp* 
alone,  her  interests  would  be  regarded,  and  the  down  law  and  order  there.  The  United  States 
whole  country  be  blessed.  It  was  this  high  con- 1  troops  have  not  been  permitted  to  protect  the 
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Free  State  men.  When  they  have  desired  to 
do  so,  they  have  been  withdrawn.  I  cannot 
enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  facts.  It  is  a  fact 
that  war  rages  there  to-day.  Men  kill  each 
other  at  sight.  All  these  things  are  known, 
and  nobody  can  deny  them.  All  the  Western 
winds  are  burdened  with  the  news  of  them, 
>  •  and  they  are  substantiated  equally  by  both 

sides. 

Has  the  Government  no  power  to  make 
peace  in  Kansas,  and  to  protect  citizens  there 
under  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory  ?  I  ask, 
in  the  name  of  old  Massachusetts,  if  our  honest 
citizens  who  went  to  Kansas  to  build  up  homes 
for  themselves,  and  to  secure. the  blessings  of 
civilization,  are  not  entitled  to  protection  ? 
She  throws  the  responsibility  upon  this  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  holds  it  accountable ;  and  so  will 
the  people,  at  the  polls,  next  November. 

Another  charge  is,  that  Massachusetts  has 
passed  a  personal  liberty  bill.  Well,  sir,  I  say 
that  Massachusetts,  for  her  local  legislation,  is 
not  responsible  to  this  House,  or  to  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  it.  I  say,  sir,  if  her  laws  were  as  bad  as 
those  atrocious  laws  of  Kansas,  you  can  do 
nothing  with  her,  I  say,  if  her  statute-books, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  generous  legisla¬ 
tion — legislation  which  ought  to  be  interesting 
to  her  assailants,  because  it  is  in  favor  of  the 
idiotic  and  the  blind — [laughter] — were  filled, 
like  those  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  with  laws 
covering  the  State  with  whipping-posts,  keep¬ 
ing  half  of  her  people  in  absolute  slavery,  and 
nearly  all  of  the  other  half  in  subjection  to 
twenty-nine  thousand  slaveholders ;  if  the  slave¬ 
holders  themselves  were  not  permitted  to  trade 
with  or  teach  their  slaves,  as  they  choose  ;  if 
.gnorance  were  increasing  faster  than  the  pop¬ 
ulation — I  say,  even  then,  you  could  not  do 
anything  here  with  the  local  laws  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  say,  the  presumption  is,  that  the 
law,  having  been  passed  by  a  sovereign  State, 
is  constitutional.  If  it  is  not  constitutional, 
then,  sir,  when  the  proper  tribunal  shall  have 
decided  that  question,  what  is  there,  I  ask,  in 
the  history  of  Massachusetts,  which  will  lead  us 
to  believe  that  she  will  net  abide  by  that  result? 
I  say,  there  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  or  of  South  Carolina,  early  or 
recent,  which  makes  Massachusetts  desirous  of 
emulating  their  example.  I,  sir,  agree  with 
the  South  Carolina  authority  I  have  quoted 
here  in  regard  to  the  legislation  of  Massachu- 
•  setts. 

Sir,  my  time  is  passing  away,  and  I  must  has¬ 
ten  on.  The  State  of  Massachusetts  is  the 
guardian  of  the  rights  of  her  citizens,  and  of  the 
inhabitants  within  her  border  line.  If  her  cit¬ 
izens  go  beyond  the  line,  into  distant  lands  or 
.  upon  the  ocean,  then  they  look  to  the  Federal 
arm  for  protection.  But  old  Massachusetts  is 
the  State  which  is  to  secure  to  her  citizens  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  trial  by  jury  and  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  All  these  things  must 
come  from  her,  and  not  from  the  Federal  Gov¬ 


ernment.  I  believe,  with  her  great  statesmen 
and  with  her  people,  that  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  is  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Webster,  as  an 
original  question,  thought,  it  was  not  constitu¬ 
tional  ;  Mr.  Rantoul,  a  brilliant  statesman  of 
Massachusetts,  said  the  same  thing ;  they  both 
thought  that  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  was 
addressed  to  the  States.  Mr.  Webster  bowed 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Priggcase;  Mr.  Rantoul  did  not.  Massachu¬ 
setts  believes  it  to  be  unconstitutional;  but 
whether  it  be  constitutional  or  not,  she  means, 
so  long  a,s  the  Federal  Government  undertakes 
to  execute  that  law,  that  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  shall  do  it  with  its  own  instruments, 
vile  or  otherwise.  She  says  that  no  one 
clothed  with  her  authority  shall  do  anything 
to  help  in  it,  so  long  as  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  to  do  it.  But,  sir,  I  pass  from  this. 

I  did  intend  to  reply  ser  iatim  to  all  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  the  State,  but  I 
have  not  half  time  enough.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Bennett,]  after  enumer¬ 
ating  a  great  many  things  he  desired  Massa¬ 
chusetts  to  do,  said,  amongst  other  things,  that 
she  must  tear  out  of  her  statute-book  this  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  law.  When  she  had  done  that, 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  too  numerous  to 
mention,  then  he  said  u  the  South  would  forgive 
Massachusetts.”  The  South  forgive  Massachu¬ 
setts  !  Sir,  forgiveness  is  an  attribute  of  Di¬ 
vinity.  The  South  has  it  not.  Sir,  forgive¬ 
ness  is  a  higher  quality  than  justice,  even.  The 
South — 1  mean  the  Slave  Power — cannot  com¬ 
prehend  it.  Sir,  Massachusetts  has  already  for¬ 
given  the  South  too  many  debts  and  too  many 
insulis.  If  we  should  do  all  the  things  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Mississippi  desired  us  to  do,  then 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Shorter] 
comes  in,  and  insists  that  Massachusetts  shall 
do  a. great  variety  of  other  things  before  the 
South  probably  will  forgive  her.  Among  other 
things,  he  desired  that  Massachusetts  should 
blot  out  the  fact  that  General  Hull,  who  surren¬ 
dered  Detroit,  had  his  home  in  Massachusetts. 
Why,  no,  sir ;  she  does  not  desire  even  to  do 
that,  for  then  she  would  have  to  blot  out  the  fact 
that  his  gallant  son  had  his  home  there — that 
gallant  son  who  fell  fighting  for  his  country,  in 
the  same  war,  at  Lundy’s  Lane — that  great  bat¬ 
tle,  where  Colonel  Miller,  a  Massachusetts  man 
by  adoption,  when  asked  if  he  could  storm  cer¬ 
tain  heights,  replied,  in  a  modest  Massachusetts 
manner,  “  I  will  try,  sir.”  He  stormed  the 
heights. 

The  gentleman  desires,  also,  that  we  should 
blot  out  the  history  of  the  connection  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  with  the  last  war.  Oh,  no  !  She  cannot 
do  that.  She  cannot  so  dim  the  lustre  of  the 
American  arms.  She  cannot  so  wrong  the  Re¬ 
public.  Where,  then,  would  be  your  great  sea- 
fights  ?  Where,  then,  would  be  the  glory  of 
u  Old  Ironsides,”  whose  scuppers  ran  red  with 
Massachusetts  blood  ?  Where,  then,  would  be 
the  history  of  the  daring  of  those  brave  fisher- 
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men,  who  swarmed  from  all  her  bays  and  all  her 
ports,  sweeping  the  enemy’s  commerce  from 
the  most  distant  seas?  Ah,  sir!  she  cannot 
afford  to  blot  out  that  history.  You,  sir,  cannot 
afford  to  let  her  do  it — -no,  not  even  the  South. 
She  sustained  herself  in  the  last  war ;  she  paid 
her  own  expenses,  and  has  not  yet  been  paid 
entirely  from  the  Treasury  of  the  nation.  The 
enemy  hovered  on  her  coast  with  his  ships,  as 
numerous,  almost,  as  the  stars.  He  looked  on 
that  warlike  land,  and  the  memory  of  the  olden 
time  came  back  upon  him.  He  remembered 
how,  more  than  forty  years  before,  he  had  trodden 
on  that  soil*,  he  remembered  how  vauntinglyhe 
invaded  it,  and  how  speedily  he  left  it.  He  turned 
his  glasses  towards  it,  and  beheld  its  people 
rushing  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  to  de¬ 
fend  it;  and  he  dared  not  attack  it.  Its  capi¬ 
tal  stood  in  the  salt  sea  spray,  yet  he  could  not 
take  it.  He  sailed  south,  where  there  was  an¬ 
other  capital,  not  far  from  where  we  now  stand, 
forty  miles  from  the  sea.  A  few  staggering, 
worn-out  sailors  and  soldiers  came  here.  They 
took  it.  How  it  was  defended,  let  the  heroes 
of  Bladensbu'rg  answer  !  [Laughter.] 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Keitt]  made  a  speech ;  and  if  I  may  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  coin  a  word,  I  will  say  it  had  more  cardan- 
kerosity  in  it  than  any  speech  I  ever  heard  on 
this  floor.  [Renewed  laughter.]  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  very  eloquent  in  some  portions — very 
eloquent  indeed,  for  the  gentleman  has  indis¬ 
putably  an  eloquent  utterance  and  an  eloquent 
temperament.  I  do  not  wish  to  criticize  it 
much,  but  it  opens  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner  with  a  “  weird  torchlight,”  and  then 
he  introduces  a  dead  man,  and  then  he  galvan¬ 
izes  him,  and  puts  him  in  that  chair,  and  then 
he  makes  him  “  point  his  cold  finger”  around 
this  Hall  Why,  it  almost  frightens  me  to  al¬ 
lude  to  it.  And  then  he  turns  it  into  a  theatre, 
and  then  he  changes  or  transmogrifies  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr.  Colfax.]  who 
has  just  spoken,  into  a  snake,  and  makes  him 
“  wriggle  up  to  the  foot-lights ;”  and  then  he 
gives  the  snake  hands,  and  then  “  mailed 
hands/’  and  with  one  of  them  he  throws  off 
Cuba,  and  with  the  other  clutches  all  the  Cana¬ 
das.  Then  he  has  men  with  “glozing  mouths,” 
and  they  are  “  singing  psalms  through  their 
noses,”  and  are  moving  down  upon  the  South 
“like  an  army  with  banners.”  Frightful — is 
it  not?  He  talks  about  rotting  on  dead  seas. 
He  calls  our  party  at  one  time  a  “toad,”  and 
then  he  calls  it  a  “lizard;”  “  and  more,  which 
e'en  to  mention  would  be  unlawful.”  Sir,  his 
rhetoric  seems  to  have  the  St.  Vitus’s  dance. 

|  Laughter.]  He  mingles  metaphors  in  such  a 
manner  as  would  delight  the  most  extravagant 
Milesian. 

But  I  pass  from  his  logic  and  his  rhetoric, 
and  also  over  some  historical  mistakes,  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  made  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  which  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and 
come  to  some  of  his  sentences,  in  which  terrific 


questions  and  answers  explode.  He  answers, 
hotly  and  tauntingly,  that  the  South  wants 
none  of  our  vagabond  philanthropy.  Sir,  when 
the  yellow  pestilence  fluttered  its  wings  over 
the  Southern  States,  and  when  Massachusetts 
poured  out  her  treasures  to  a  greater  extent  in 
proportion  to  her  population  than  any  other 
State,  was  that  vagabond  philanthropy?  I  ask 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana? 

But,  sir,  the  gentleman  was  most  tender  and 
most  plaintive  when  he  described  the  starving 
operatives.  Why,  sir,  the  eloquence  was  most 
overwhelming  upon  some  of  my  colleagues.  I 
thought  I  saw  the  iron  face  of  our  Speaker 
soften  a  little,  when  he  listened  to  the  unexpect¬ 
ed  sympathy  of  the  gentleman  with  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  his  early  life.  Sir,  he  was  an  opera¬ 
tive  from  boyhood  to  manhood — and  a  good 
one,  too.  Ah,  sir,  he  did  not  appreciate,  a3  he 
tasted  the  sweet  bread  of  honest  toil,  his  sad 
condition;  he  did  not  think,  as  he  stood  in  the 
music  of  the  machinery  which  came  from  his 
cunning  hand,  how  much  better  it  would  have 
been  for  him,  had  he  been  born  a  slave,  [laugh¬ 
ter,]  and  put  under  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina — a  kind  roaster,  as  I  have  no  doubt  he 
is — where  he  ’would  have  been  well  fed  and 
clothed,  and  would  have  known  none  of  the 
trials  which  doubtless  met  him  on  every  hand. 
How  happy  he  would  have  been,  if,  instead  of 
being  a  Massachusetts  operative,  he  had  been 
a  slave  in  South  Carolina,  fattening,  singing, 
and  dancing,  upon  the  banks  of  some  Southern 
river.  [Great  laughter.] 

Sir,  if  the  gentleman  will  go  to  my  district, 
aud  look  upon  those  operatives  and  mechanics ; 
if  he  will  look  upon  some  of  those  beautiful 
models  which  come  from  their  brains  and  hands, 
and  which  from  time  to  time  leap  upon  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  the  Atlantic,  out-flying  all  other  clip¬ 
pers,  bringing  home  wealth  and  victory  with  all 
the  winds  of  heaven,  he  might  have  reason  to 
change  his  views.  Let  him  go  there,  and,  even 
after  all  he  said,  he  may  speak  to  those  men, 
and  convince  them,  if  he  can,  of  their  starving 
condition.  I  will  guaranty  his  personal  safety. 
I  believe  the  people  of  Massachusetts  would 
pour  forth  their  heart's  blood  to  protect  even 
him  in  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech;  and  that 
is  saving  a  great  deal,  after  all  that  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Let  him  go  to  the  great  county  of 
Worcester — that  bee-hive  of  operatives  and  Abo¬ 
litionists,  as  it  has  been  called — and  he  will  find 
the  annual  product  of  that  county  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  than  that  of  any 
other  equal  population  in  the  world,  as  will  be 
found  by  reference  to  a  recent  speech  of  ex- 
Governor  Boutwell,  of  our  State.  The  next 
county,  I  believe,  in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
products  in  proportion  to  population,  is  away 
up  in  Vermont.  Sir,  let  him  go  and  look  at 
these  men — these  Abolitionists,  who,  we  are 
told,  meddle  with  everybody’s  business  but  their 
own.  They  certainly  take  time  enough  to  at- 
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iend  to  their  own  business,  to  accomplish  these 
results  which  I  have  named. 

The  gentleman  broke  out  in  an  exceedingly 
explosive  question,  something  like  this:  I  do 
not  know  if  my  memory  cau  do  justice  to  the 
language  of  the  gentleman,  but  it  was  some¬ 
thing  like  this :  “  Did  not  the  South,  equally 

with  the  North,  bare  her  forehead  to  the  god  of 
battles ?”  I  answer  plainly,  No,  sir,  she  did 
not;  she  did  not.  Sir,  Massachusetts  furnish¬ 
ed  more  men  in  the  Revolution  than  the  whole 
South  put  together,  and  more  by  ten-fold  than 
South  Carolina.  I  am  not  including,  of  course, 
the  militia — the  conjectured  militia  furnished 
by  that  State.  There  is  no  proof  that  they  were 
ever  engaged  in  any  battle.  I  mean  the  regu¬ 
lars;  and  I  say  that  Massachusetts  furnished 
more  than  ten  times  as  many  men  as  South 
Carolina.  I  say,  on  the  authority  of  a  standard 
historian,  once  a  member  of  this  House,  (Mr. 
Sabine,  in  his  history  of  the  Loyalists,)  that 
more  New  England  men  now  lie  buried  in  the 
soil  of  South  Carolina,  than  there  were  of  South 
Carolinians,  who  left  their  State  to  fight  the 
battles  of  the  country.  I  say,  when  General 
Lincoln  was  defending  Charleston,  he  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  up  its  defence,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  city  would  not  fight.  ^Vhen  General 
O-reene,  that  Rhode  Island  blacksmith,  took 
command  of  the  Southern  army,  South  Caro¬ 
lina  had  not  a  Federal  soldier  in  the  field ;  and 
the  people  of  that  State  would  not  furnish  sup¬ 
plies  to  his  army;  while  the  British  army  in 
the  State  were  furnished  with  supplies  almost 
exclusively  from  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 
While  the  American  army  could  not  be  recruit¬ 
ed,  the  ranks  of  the  British  army  were  rapidly 
filled  from  that  State. 

The  British  post  of  Ninety  Six  was  garrison¬ 
ed  almost  exclusively  from  South  Carolina. 
Rawdon’s  reserve  corps  was  made  up  almost 
entirely  by  South  Carolinians.  Of  the  eight 
hundred  prisoners  who  were  taken  at  the  battle 
of  King’s  Mountain — of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much — seven  hundred  of  them  were  South¬ 
ern  Tories.  The  Maryland  men  gained  the 
laurels  of  the  Cowpens.  Kentuckians,  Virgin¬ 
ians,  and  North  Carolinians,  gained  the  battle 
of  King’s  Mountain.  Few  South  Carolinians 
fought  in  the  battles  of  Eutaw,  Guilford,  &c. 
They  were  chiefly  fought  by  men  out  of  South 
Carolina;  and  they  would  have  won  greater 
fame  and  brighter  laurels,  if  they  had  not  been 
opposed  chiefly  by  the  citizens  of  the  soil. 
Well  might  the  British  commander  boast  that 
he  had  reduced  South  Carolina  into  allegiance. 

Bat,  sir,  I  will  not  proceed  further  with  this 
nistory,  out  of  regard  for  the  fame  of  our  com¬ 
mon  country;  out  of  regard  for  the  patriots — 
the  Sumters,  the  Marions,  the  Rutledges,  the 
Pinckneys,  the  Haynes — truer  patriots,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  than  those  of  any  other  State.  Out  of 
regard  for  these  men,  I  will  not  quote  from  a 
letter  of  the  patriot  Governor  Mathews  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Greene,  in 'which  he  complains  of  the  self¬ 


ishness  and  utter  imbecility  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  people  of  South  Carolina. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  assaults  upon 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  sink  into  insignifi¬ 
cance,  compared  with  the  one  I  am  about  to 
mention.  On  the  19th1  of  May,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  Mr.  Sumner  would  address  the 
Senate  upon  the  Kansas  question.  The  floor 
of  the  Senate,  the  galleries,  and  avenues  lead¬ 
ing  thereto,  were  thronged  with  an  expectant 
audience ;  and  many  of  us  left  our  places  in 
this  House,  to  hear  the  Massachusetts  orator. 
To  say  that  we  were  delighted  with  the  speech 
we  heard,  would  but  faintly  express  the  deep 
emotions  of  our  hearts  awakened  by  it.  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  classic  purity  of  its  language, 
nor  of  the  nobility  of  its  sentiments.  It  was 
heard  by  many ;  it  has  been  read  by  millions. 
There  has  been  no  such  speech  made  in  the 
Senate  since  the  days  when  those  Titans  of 
American  eloquence — the  Websters  and  the 
Haynes — contended  with  each  other  for  mas¬ 
tery. 

It  was  severe,  because  it  was  launched 
against  tyranny.  It  was  severe  as  Chatham 
was  severe  when  he  defended  the  feeble  colo¬ 
nies  against  the  giant  oppression  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  made  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
Senate.  It  continued  through  the  greater  por¬ 
tion  of  two  days  ;  and  yet,  during  that  time,  the 
speaker  was  not  once  called  to  order.  This  fact 
is  conclusive  as  to  the  personal  and  parlia¬ 
mentary  decorum  of  the  speech.  He  had  prov¬ 
ocation  enough.  His  State  had  been  called 
hypocritical.  He  himself  had  been  called  “  a 
puppy,”  u  a  fool/’  u  a  fanatic,”  and  11  a  dishon¬ 
est  man.”  Yet  he  was  parliamentary  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  his  speech.  No  man 
knew  better  than  he  did  the  proprieties  of  the 
place,  for  he  had  always  observed  them.  No 
man  knew  better  than  he  did  parliamentary 
law,  because  he  had  made  it  the  study  of  his 
life.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  than  he  did 
the  flaming  sword  of  the  Constitution,  turning 
every  way,  guarding  all  the  avenues  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  But  he  was  not  thinking  of  these  things ;  he 
was  not  thinking  then  of  .  the  privileges  of  the 
Senate  nor  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  there  to  denounce  tyranny  and 
crime,  and  he  did  it.  He  was  there  to  speak 
for  the  rights  of  an  empire,  and  he  did  it,  brave¬ 
ly  and- grandly. 

So  much  for  the  occasion  of  the  speech.  A 
word,  and  I  shall  be  pardoned,  about  the  speak¬ 
er  himself.  He  is  my  friend  ;  for  many  and 
many  a  year  I  have  looked  to  him  for  guidance 
and  light,  and  I  never  looked  in  vain.  He 
never  had  a  personal  enemy  in  his  life  ;  his 
character  is  as  pure  as  the  snow  that  falls  on 
his  native  hills  ;  his  heart  overflows  with  kind¬ 
ness  for  every  being  having  the  upright  form 
of  man ;  he  is  a  ripe  scholar,  a  chivairic  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  a  warm-hearted,  true  friend.  He 
sat  at  the  feet  of  Channing,  and  drank  in  the 
sentiments  of  that  noble  soul.  He  bathed  in 
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the  learning  and  undying  love  of  the  great 
jurist,  Story  ;  and  the  hand  of  Jackson,  with  its 
honors  and  its  offices,  sought  him  early  in  life, 
but  he  shrank  from  them  with  instinctive  mod¬ 
esty.  Sir,  he  is  the  pride  of  Massachusetts. 
His  mother  Commonwealth  found  him  adorning 
the  highest  walks  of  literature  and  law,  and  she 
bade  him  go  and  grace  somewhat  the  rough 
character  of  political  life.  The  people  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts — the  old,  and  the  young,  and  the 
middle-aged — now  pay  their  full  homage  to  the 
beauty  of  his  public  and  private  character. 
Such  is  Charles  Sumner. 

On  the  22d  day  of  May,  when  the  Senate  and 
the  House  had  clothed  themselves  in  mourning 
for  a  brother  fallen  in  the  battle  of  life  in  the 
distant  State  of  Missouri,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  sat  in  the  silence  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  engaged  in  the  employments  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  office,  when  a  member  from  this 
House,  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  sustain  the 
Constitution,  stole  into  the  Senate,  that  place 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  sacred  against 
violence,  and  smote  him  as  Cain  smote  his 
brother. 

Mr.  KEITT,  (in  his  seat.)  That  is  false. 

Mr.  BURLINGAME.  I  will  not  bandy  epi¬ 
thets  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  responsible 
iOr  my  own  language.  Doubtless  he  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  his. 

Mr.  KEITT.  I  am. 

Mr.  BURLINGAME.  I  shall  stand  by  mine. 

One  blow  was  enough  ;  but  it  did  not  satiate 
the  wrath  of  that  spirit  which  had  pursued  him 
through  two  days.  Again  and  again,  quicker 
and  faster  fell  the  leaden  blows,  until  he  was 
torn  away  from  his  victim,  when  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  fell  in  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  and  his  blood  ran  down  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Sir,  the  act  was  brief,  and  my  com¬ 
ments  on  it  shall  be  brief  also.  I  denounce  it 
in  the  name  of  the  Constitution  it  violated.  I 
denounce  it  in  the  name  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Massachusetts,  which  was  stricken  down  by  the 
blow.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  civilization 
which  it  outraged.  I  denounce  it  in  the  name 
of  humanity  I  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  that 
fair  play  which  bullies  and  prize-fighters  re¬ 
spect.  What !  strike  a  man  when  he  is  pin¬ 
ioned — when  he  cannot  respond  to  a  blowl 
Call  you  that  chivalry?  In  what  code  of  honor 
did  you  get  your  authority  for  that  ?  I  do  not 
believe  that  member  has  a  friend  so  dear  who 
must  not,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  condemn  the 
act.  Even  the  member  himself,  if  he  has  left 
a  spark  of  that  chivalry  and  gallantry  attribu¬ 
ted  to  him,  must  loathe  and  scorn  the  act.  God 
knows,  I  do  not  wish  to  speak  unkindly,  or  in 
a  spirit  of  revenge ;  but  I  owe  it  to  my  man¬ 
hood,  and  the  noble  State  I  in  part  represent, 
to  express  my  deep  abhorrence  of  the  act.  But 
much  as  I  reprobate  the  act,  much  more  do  I 
reprobate  the  conduct  of  those  who  were  by, 
and  saw  the  outrage  perpetrated.  Sir,  espe¬ 


cially  do  I  notice  the  conduct  of  that  Senator 
recently  from  the  free  platform  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  with  the  odor  of  her  hospitality  on  him, 
who  stood  there,  not  only  silent  and  quiet  while 
it  was  going  on,  but,  when  it  was  over,  approved 
the  act.  And  worse:  when  he  had  time  to  cool, 
when  he  had  slept  on  it,  he  went  into  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber  of  the  United  States,  and  shocked 
the  sensibilities  of  the  world  by  approving  it. 
Another  Senator  did  not  take  part  because  he 
feared  his  motives  might  be  questioned,  exhibit¬ 
ing  as  extraordinary  a  delicacy  as  that  individual 
who  refused  to  rescue  a  drowning  mortal,  because 
he  had  not  been  introduced  to  him.  [Laughter.] 
Another  was  not  on  good  terms  ;  and  yet,  if 
rumor  be  true,  that  Senator  has  declared  that 
himself  and  family  are  more  indebted  to  Mr. 
Sumner  than  to  any  other  man ;  yet,  when  he 
saw  him  borne  bleeding  by,  he  turned  and  went 
on  the  other  side.  Oh,  magnanimous  Slidell  ! 
Oh,  prudent  Douglas!  Oh,  audacious  Toombs! 

Sir,  there  are  questions  arising  out  of  this 
which  far  transcend  those  of  a  mere  personal 
nature.  Of  those  personal  considerations  I 
shall  speak,  when  the  question  comes  properly 
before  us,  if  I  am  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
higher  question  involves  the  very  existence  of 
the  Government  itself.  If,  sir,  freedom  of 
speech  is  not  to  remain  to  us,  what  is  all  this 
Government  worth?  If  we  from  Massachusetts, 
or  any  other  State — Senators,  or  members  of 
the  House — are  to  be  called  to  account  by  some 
u gallant  nephew ”  of  some  “gallant  uncle,” 
when  we  utter  something  which  does  not  suit 
their  sensitive  natures,  we  desire  to  know  it.  If 
the  conflict  is  to  be  transferred  from  this  peace¬ 
ful,  intellectual  field,  to  one  where,  it  is  said, 
“  honors  are  easy  and  responsibilities  equal,” 
then  we  desire  to  know  it.  Massachusetts,  if 
her  sons  and  representatives  are  to  have  the 
rod  held  over  them,  if  these  things  are  to  con¬ 
tinue,  the  time  may  come — though  she  utters 
no  threats — when  she  may  be  called  upon  to 
withdraw  them  to  her  own  bosom,  where  she 
can  furnish  to  them  that  protection  which  is  not 
vouchsafed  to  them  under  the  flag  of  their  com¬ 
mon  country.  But,  while  she  permits  us  to  re¬ 
main,  we  shall  do  our  duty — our  whole  duty. 
We  shall  speak  whatever  we  choose  to  speak, 
when  we  will,  where  we  will,  and  how  we  will, 
regardless  of  all  consequences. 

Sir,  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  are.  educated 
at  the  knees  of  their  mothers,  in  the  doctrines 
of  peace  and  good  will,  and,  God  knows,  they 
desire  to  cultivate  those  feelings — feelings  of 
social  kindness,  and  public  kindness.  The 
House  will  bear  witness  that  we  have  not  vio¬ 
lated  or  trespassed  upon  any  of  them  ;  but,  sir, 
if  we  are  pushed  too  long  and  too  far,  there  are 
men  from  the  old  Commonwealth  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  who  will  not  shrink  from  a  defence  of 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  honored  State  they 
represent,  on  any  field  where,  they  may  be 
assailed. 


BUELL  &  BLANCHARD,  Printers,  Washington. 
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ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS. 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  G.  A.  GROW,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES,  JUNE  SO,  1856, 

On  closing  the  debate  on  the  Bill  reported  from  the  Committee  on  Ter¬ 
ritories  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a  State . 


Mr.  GROW  said :  The  first  test  vote  on  the  bill 
under  consideration  will  be  on  the  motion  to 
commit  it  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union ;  after  having  disposed  of  the 
pending  instructions — one  proposed  by  the  gen- 
.  tleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  a  substitute  ;  the  other,  an  amendment 
thereto,  restoring  the  Missouri  Compromise,  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  [Mr. 
Dunn.]  Before  speaking  on  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  I  propose  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  effect  of 
this  motion,  should  it  prevail.  Every  person  who 
has  served  in  this  Hall  is  aware,  that  at  this 
stage  of  the  session,  should  this  bill  be  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of 
the  Union,  it  could  never,  in  all  probability,  be 
reached.  If  it  is  proposed  to  send  it  there  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment,  that  object  would 
not  be  secured  ;  for,  in  order  to  reach  it,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  lay  aside  every  bill  on  the  Calen¬ 
dar  preceding  it,  one  by  one,  by  a  majority  of  the 
Committee.  And  the  same  majority  which  could 
lay  aside  the  bills  so  as  to  reach  this,  could, 
when  reached  under  the  ruling  in  the  Nebraska 
case,  strike  out  the  enacting  clause,  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  without  a  single  amend¬ 
ment,  or  any  opportunity  for  one.  If,  then,  the 
only  object  in  referring  is  to  have  it  amended, 
gentlemen  will  see  that  that  object  would  not  be 
accomplished  by  the  reference. 

As  to  the  instructions  proposed  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  I  have  but  a 
word  to  say.  Ilis  amendment,  which  is  similar 
to  a  number  of  amendments  that  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  lately  in  the  other  wing  of  the  Capitol, 
professedly  for  the  relief  of  Kansas,  proposes  the 
appointment  by  this  Administration  of  a  certain 
number  of  men,  who  are  to  go  into  Kansas,  take 
a  census  of  voters,  and  provide  for  the  election, 
at  some  future  day,  of  delegates  to  form  a  State 
Constitution.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  measure  of 
redress  for  the  people  of  Kansas,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  this  Administration  to  ex¬ 
ecute.  A  bill  organizing  the  Territories  of  Ne¬ 
braska  and  Kansas  was  passed  by  Congress,  and 
it  was  the  President’s  bounden  duty  to  see  it  car- 
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ried  out  in  good  faith  to  the  citizens  who  relied 
on  its  protection.  He  signed  tha-t  bill,  was  there¬ 
fore  a  part  of  it,  and  it  was  his  duty  to  see  that 
its  letter  and  spirit  were  in  no  way  violated,  but 
that  the  rights  secured  to  citizens  under  it  were 
fully  protected.  He  entirely  failed  to  do  so. 
Having  thus  failed - 

Mr.  McMULLIN,  (interrupting.)  Will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  me  the  floor  for  two  minutes  ? 

Mr.  GROW.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Mr.  McMULLIN.  To  explain  the  course  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROW.  Not  now.  If  I  have  time  to  finish 
the  remarks  which  I  propose  to  make,  before  the 
expiration  of  my  hour,  I  wfill  yield  the  floor  with 
great  pleasure  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
If  he  proposes  to  ask  me  a  question  pertinent  to 
the  subject  I  am  speaking  on,  I  will  hear  and  an¬ 
swer  it ;  otherwise,  I  am  unwilling  to  yield  at  this 
time. 

The  President  having  failed  to  protect  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Kansas  in  the  rights  secured  to  them  by 
the  organic  act,  I  ask  whether  we  should  now 
place  in  his  hands  any  measure  of  proposed  relief 
or  protection  for  that  people  ?  When  a  public 
officer  betrays  his  trust  in  one  case,  will  you  in¬ 
trust  the  ^a'me  charge  to  his  keeping  again  ?  Do 
you  expect  any  relief  to  the  people  of  Kansas 
from  this  Administration,  or  from  the  minions 
whom  it  has  sent  to  that  Territory?  To  expect 
it  would  be  as  great  folly  as  to  hope  to  protect 
your  lamb  from  a  second  attack  of  the  wolf,  by 
putting  two  bells  on  its  neck  instead  of  one.  I 
am  opposed  to  any  measure  of  relief,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  is  to  be  intrusted  to  men  who  fiave 
trampled  on  every  right  most  sacred  to  American 
freemen,  and  who  have  given  to  the  flames  the 
houses  of  peaceable  citizens,  and  driven  them 
forth  homeless  into  the  wilderness. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  substitute  that  five  men 
be  appointed  by  the  Administration  which  has 
permitted  all  these  wrongs,  to  take  a  census  of 
the  population  of  Kansas  ;  and  that  they  may 
employ  such  persons  as  they  please  to  assist  in 
taking  it.  No  person  is  to  vote  at  the  election 
for  delegates  to  form  a  Constitution,  unless  his 
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name  is  on  that  census  list.  They  might  em¬ 
ploy,  under  this  power,  .Stringfellow,  Jones,  and 
Donaldson,  to  go  out  and  take  the  census  of  the 
people — making  such  a  list  as  would  suit  their 
purposes,  and  secure  the  success  of  the  border 
ruffians  in  their  crusade  in  behalf  of  Slavery. 

But,  even  if  the  list  was  a  fair  one,  what  secu¬ 
rity  have  you  that  a  fresh  invasion  would  not  be 
effected,  or  that  armed  men  would  not  go  to  the 
polls,  seize  upon  the  ballot-boxes  by  force,  and 
drive  away  the  legal  voters  of  tl^e  Territory  by 
violence,  as  has  been  done  in  every  election  here¬ 
tofore  held  in  the  Territory  ?  The  penalty  fixed 
in  this  substitute  for  illegal  voting  would  not 
prevent  it,  for  it  is  simply  a  fine  not  to  exceed  a 
certain  sum  of  money.  Should  a  Slavery  propa¬ 
gandist  be  brought  before  Judge  Lecompte, 
charged  with  illegal  voting,  who  believes  that, 
when  the  penalty  is  not  to  exceed  five  hundred 
dollars,  it  will  exceed  six  cents?  Who  believes 
that  the  penalty  would  ever  be  fairly  enforced 
under  such  an  administration  of  law  as  exists  in 
Kansas  ?  A  Judge  who  orders  the  destruction  of 
public  buildings,  printing  presses,  and  private 
dwellings  of  respectable  citizens,  as  nuisances, 
on  the  mere  finding  of  a  grand  jury,  is  not  to  be 
trusted  with  the  rights  of  American  freemen. 

But,  sir,  there  is  some  encouragement  for  the 
friends  of  Freedom  in  Kansas  in  the  propositions 
which  have  been  submitted  within  a  few  days 
in  this  Hall  and  in  the  Senate.  It  is,  that  the 
ground  taken  in  the  early  part  of  the  session  with 
respect  to  Kansas  is  abandoned  by  the  men  who 
resisted  the  appointment  of  any  committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  transactions  in  that  Territory,  al¬ 
leging  that  no  frauds  or  violence  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  ;  and  even  if  there  had,  this  House  had  no 
power  to  control  or  redress  them. 

Propositions  for  settling  the  troubles  in  Kansas, 
and  professedly  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
wrongs  and  injustice  perpetrated  upon  her  people, 
are  now  made  by  those  who  strenuously  opposed 
the  appointment  of  that  committee,  and  justified 
or  apologized  for  the  wrongs  which  their  report 
exposes  ;  and  the  ground  taken  in  the  opening  of 
the  session,  that  Kansas  must  have  a  population 
of  ninety-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty 
before  she  could  be  authorized  to  form  a  State 
Constitution,  is  abandoned  on  all  sides.  That 
was  really  the  only  plausible  objection  that  could 
be  made  to  her  immediate  admission ;  and  that 
yielded,  what  objection  can  there  be,  save  that 
her  Constitution  prohibits  Slavery? 

The  power  of  Congress  to  admit  new  States  is 
conferred  in  section  three,  article  four,  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  in  these  words : 

“  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this 
llniJn.” 

The  time,  mode,  and  manner,  of  admission,  is 
therefore  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  proposition  is  now  to  admit  her  as  a  State 
into  the  Union,  after  taking  a  census,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Why  delay 
her  admission,  then,  for  the  taking  of  a  census, 
when  it  is  proposed  to  admit  her,  whatever  her 
population  may  be  ?  I  appeal  to  every  gentle¬ 
man  who  proposes  to  admit  the  State  of  Kansas, 


after  the  taking  of  a  census,  without  regard  to 
the  number  of  her  inhabitants,  why  not  admit, 
her  at  once,  and  put  an  end  to  all  these  troubles? 

Some  gentlemen  say,  we  ought  to  take  no  ac¬ 
tion  upon  the  subject  until  the  Investigating 
Committee,  which  was  sent  into  the  Territory, 
have  made  their  report.  Now,  that  report,  so  far 
as  the  question  of  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union  is  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  is  wholly 
immaterial,  except  as  furnishing  an  additional 
reason  for  her  admission,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
people  from  great  wrongs.  But  if  it  is  consider¬ 
ed  necessary,  that  Commission  has  returned,  »nd 
any  member  wTho  is  not  satisfied  as  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  Kansas,  can  satisfy  himself  by 
an  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Commission. 

The  question  now  before  us  is,  whether  the 
people  of  Kansas  are  to  be  relieved  from  their 
oppressions  and  wrongs  by  its  immediate  admis¬ 
sion  as  a  State  into'  this  Union  ?  So  far  as  that 
question  is  concerned,  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  Kansas  legislation  was  valid  or  in¬ 
valid.  Even  if  valid,  and  elected  without  fraud 
or  violence,  the  pretended  laws  they  enacted,  and 
which  were  transmitted  to  this  House  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  civilized  people.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  you  will  relieve  these  people  from  that 
despotism  and  wrong,  by  admitting  them  now  as 
a  State  into  the  Union  ?  There  is  no  other  way 
in  which  you  can  effectually  relieve  them,  and 
prevent  constant  invasion  of  their  rights  by  non¬ 
residents. 

But  it  is  said,  that  if  the  laws  enacted  by  this 
Legislature  are  wrong,  they  can  be  repealed — 
that  the  ballot-box  is  the  proper  place  to  change 
unjust  laws.  As  a  general  proposition, »that  i3 
true.  But  this  legislation  was  forced  upon  the 
people  of  Kansas,  through  fraud  and  violence,  by 
an  invasion  of  non-residents.  Of  the  six  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-one  votes  polled  at  that 
election,  but  fourteen  hundred  .and  ten  were  legal 
votes,  as  ascertained  by  the  investigations  of  the 
committee  sent  by  this  House  to  Kansas.  After 
enacting  laws  which  even  Southern  Senators, 
rising  above  the  prejudices  of  their  section,  have 
declared  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  be  cruel ,  op¬ 
pressive ,  and  palpably  unjust  to  one  section  of  the 
Union,  and  an  insult  to  honorable  men ,  they  pro¬ 
vided  against  their  repeal  by  disfranchising  at  the 
polls — by  unauthorized  test  oaths — all  who  are 
opposed  to  them.  They  provided  for  their  exe¬ 
cution  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  enacted, 
by  taking  from  the  people  any  voice  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  their  officers. 

There  is  not  an  officer  in  the  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to-day,  civil,  military,,  or  judicial,  save  the 
thirteen  members  of  the  Council  of  the  spurious 
Legislature,  (who  hold  over  another  year,)  in  the 
selection  of  which  the  people  have  had  any  voice. 
The  executive  and  judicial  officers  were  sent  by 
the  Federal  Government,  and  the  Legislature  ap¬ 
pointed,  or  provided  for  the  appointment,  by  their 
own  appointees,  of  the  election  boards,  sheriffs, 
constables,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  all  other  of¬ 
ficers  in  the  Territory.  And  then,  to  guard  against 
the  change  of  any  of  their  “  cruel  and  unjust 
laws,”  they  require,  as  a  qualification  to  vote 
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and  to  hold  office  in  said  Territory,  in  addition  to 
other  obnoxious  qualifications,  an  oath  to  support 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and  they  postponed  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature  till  the  1st  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1857.  But,  as  the  Council  hold  over  another 
year,  no  chatige  can  be  made  in  these  laws  by  the 
people  themselves,  even  if  they  were  not  disfran¬ 
chised  at  the  polls,  till  after  the  1st  of  January, 
1858  ;  so  that,  from  the  time  of  passing  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  law  by  Congress,  which  provided  for  an¬ 
nual  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  it  will  be  almost 
four  years  before  a  change  can  be  effected  in  the 
Legislature,  so  as  to  repeal  these  laws. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Stephens] 
the  other  day  referred  to  legislation  in  his  own 
State  which  he  believed  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  oppressive;  but  the  courts  decided  that  it  was 
constitutional,  and  he  submitted  to  the  decision, 
as  was  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen.  But  if  a  pro¬ 
vision  had  been  appended  to  that  law,  prohibiting 
any  man  from  voting  for  its  repeal  until  he  had 
sworn  to  support  it,  would  he  have  felt  himself 
bound  to  aoide  by  it? 

_  Sir,  the  people  of  Kansas  are  in  a  different  po¬ 
sition  from  that  of  any  people  in  any  State  in 
this  Union,  in  respect  to  any  laws  of  which  com¬ 
plaint  was  ever  made.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  Government,  is  an  oath  required  of 
a  voter  to  support  particular  laws,  as  a  qualifica¬ 
tion  to  vote  at  any  election.  Well  might  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Clayton]  declare  it 
an  “  injustice  unexampled.”  A  Legislature,  that 
denies  the  right  of  private  judgment,  that  has 
stripped  the  people  of  all  voice  in  the  selection  of 
their  own  rulers,  that  strikes  down  freedom  of- 
speech  and  of  the  press,  under  the  penalties  of 
not  less  than  two  years’  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  and  that  tramples  upon  every  right  dear 
to  a  freeman,  has  been  imposed  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas  by  fraud  and  violence — their  houses 
have  been  burned*,  and  their  property  destroyed, 
under  the  sanction  of  this  Administration  and  its 
appointees.  There  being  no  peaceaOle  mode  for 
the  people  of  the  Territory  to  change  these  “cruel 
and  oppressive  ’’  laws  for  more  than  two  years, 
they  resorted  to  the  only  peaceable  mode  of  re¬ 
dress  under  the  circumstances.  And  that  was 
to  form  a  State  Government,  and  ask  admission 
into  the  Union. 

They  proceeded,  peaceably,  as  they  had  a  right 
to  do,  under  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  to 
form  a  State  Government,  and  ask  of  Congress 
to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  Their 
memorial  is  before  you,  and  is  to  be  answered 
by  your  action  on  this  bill.  All  the  proceedings 
preliminary  to  the  formation  of  this  Constitution 
have  been  as  regular  and  orderly  as  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  Territory  would  allow ;  and  in¬ 
stead  of  being  confined  to  any  class  or  party,  it 
was  of  a  general  character,  and  extended  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  all  citizens  to  participate.  The  first 
public  meeting  for  that  purpose  was  held  at 
Lawrence,  September  15,  1855,  at  which  time 
the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

“  Resolved,  That  we,  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory,  in 
ma«s  meeting  assembled,  irrespective  of  party  distinctions, 
influenced  by  common  necessity,  and  greatly  desirous  of 
promoting  the  common  good,  do  hereby  call  upon  and  re¬ 
quest  all  bona  fide  citizens  of  Kansas  Territory,  of  what¬ 


ever  political  views  or  predilections,  to  consult  togethe* 
in  their  respective  election  districts,  and,  in  mass  conven¬ 
tion.  or  otherwise,  elect  three  delegates  for  each  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  which  said  election  district  is  entitled  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Reeder,  of  date  19th  of  March, 
185-5;  said  delegates  to  assemble  in  convention  at  the  town 
of  Topeka,  on  the  19th  day  of  September,  1855,  then  and 
there  to  consider  and  determine  upon  all  subjects  of  public 
interest,  and  particularly  upon  that  having  reference  to  the 
speedy  formation  of  a  State  Constitution,  with  an  intention 
of  an  immediate  application  to  be  adiriftted  as  a  Slate  in'o 
the  Union  of1  tne  United  States  of  America.” 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  del¬ 
egates  were  “elected  in  the  different  election 
districts,  who  met  at  Topeka,  on  the  19th  of 
September,  A.  D.  1855,  tdjfctake  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  expediency  of  calling  a  convention  to 
form  a  State  Constitution.  The  address  issued 
by  this  convention  was  to  the  legal  voters  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  closed  in  these  words  : 

“  And  whereas  the  debasing  character  of  the  Slavery 
which  now  involves  us  impels  to  action,  and  leaves  us, 
as  the  only  legal  and  peaceful  alternative,  the  immediate 
establishment  of  a  State  Government;  and  whereas  the 
organic  act  fails  in  poinliug  out  the  course  to  be  adopted 
in  an  emergency  like  ours:  Therefore,  you  are  requested 
to  meet  at  your  several  precincts  in  said  Territory  Herein¬ 
after  mentioned,  on  tne  second  Tuesday  of  October  next, 
it  being  the  ninth  day  of  said  month,  and  then  and  there 
cast  your  ballots  for  members  of  a  convention,  to  meet  at 
Topeka  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October  next,  to  form  a 
Constitution,  adopt  a  Bill  of  Rights  for  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  take  all  needtul  measures  for  organizing  a  State 
Government  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Kamos  into 
the  Union  as  a  Slate.” 

After  this  address,  which  fixed  the  time  and 
places  of  election,  provided  for  the  appointment 
of  judges,  and  the  qualification  of  voters,  elec¬ 
tions  were  held  in  every  district  in  the  Territory, 
and -delegates  elected  to  meet  at  Topeka  the  23d 
October,  1855,  to  form  a  State  Constitution. 
They  met  at  that  time  and  place,  formed  a  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  submitted  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people 
for  ratification  on  the  15th  of  December  follow¬ 
ing.  The  15th  of  January,  1856,  a  Governor, 
Legislature,  and  State  officers,  were  elected;  and 
the  Legislature  met  on  the  4th  of  March,  1856, 
and  after  receiving  the  Governor’s  message,  ap¬ 
pointing  committees,  and  electing  United  States 
Senators,  adjourned  to  the  4th  of  July. 

All  these  proceedings  were  necessary,  before 
their  application  to  Congress  for  admission  ;  for 
the  power  given  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution 
is  to  admit  States,  not  Territories.  The  new  State 
must  therefore  have  all  the  “  agents  indispen¬ 
sable  to  its  action  as  a  State”  before  its  applica¬ 
tion  ;  and  such  was  the  decision  of  the  Attorney 
General,  transmitted  by  General  Jackson  to  the 
Governor  of  Arkansas,  September  21,.  1835.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  the  third  section  of  the  fourth  article 
of  the  Constitution,  he  says  : 

“  This  provision  implies  that  the  new  State  shall  have 
been  cous'ituted  by  the  settlement  of  a  Constitution  or 
frame  of  Government,  and  by  the  appointment  of  those 
official  agents  which  are  indispensable  to  its  action  as  a 
State,  and  especially  to  its  action  as  a  member  of  the  Union, 
prior  to  its  admission  into  the  Union.  In  accordance  with 
this  implication,  every  State  received  into  the  Union 
since  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  has  been 
actually  organized  prior  to  such  admission.” 

Instead  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Free  State 
movement  in  Kansas  being  against  law,  it  is 
clearly  in  accordance  with  law  and  constitu¬ 
tional  right.  The  Free  State  men  in  this  mo5re- 
rnent  have  done  nothing  but  what  they  had  a 


right  to  do.  The  people  of  any  Territory  have 
a  right,  under  the  Constitution,  to  call  a  conven¬ 
tion  at  any  time,  with  or  without  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  or  of  the  Territorial  Legislature,  and  to 
form  a  State  Government,  and  apply  to  Congress 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  The  right  of  a 
people  “  to  alter  or  abolish  ”  their  form  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  an  inherent  one,  and  is  classed  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  as  indispensable  to 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man. 

The  mode  and  manner  of  accomplishing  it  in 
organized  States  properly  belongs  to  the  forms 
of  law,  to  be  prescribed  by  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment;  but  in  the  ^territories,  Congress  is  the 
only  power  that  can  prescribe  the  forms  ;  for  a 
Territorial  Government  emanating  from  Con¬ 
gress  can  be  changed,  modified,  or  abrogated, 
only  by  its  consent.  That  consent,  however,  can 
be  expressed  as  well  after  as  before  the  action  of 
the  people.  If  Congress,  then,  has  prescribed 
no  form,  whatever  action  the  people  think  proper 
to  adopt,  in  order  to  secure  a  change  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  provided  it  be  conducted  in  a  peace¬ 
able  manner,  is  lawful  and  constitutional — law¬ 
ful,  because  it  violates  no  valid  law — constitu¬ 
tional,  because  article  first  of  the  amendments 
to  the  Constitution  secures  to  tbe  people  every¬ 
where,  under  its  jurisdiction,  the  right,  paramount 
to  all  law,  peaceably  to  assemble ,  and  to  petition  the 
Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 

General  Jackson,  in  replying  to  the  Governor 
of  Arkansas  in  1835,  who  solicited  of  him  in¬ 
structions  for  his  guidance  in  case  the  people  of 
that  Territory,  without  a  law  of  the  Legislature, 
proceeded  to  elect  delegates  to  a  convention,  and 
to  organize  and  put  in  operation  a  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  the  authority  of  Congress,  says, 
through  his  Attorney  General,  in  the  opinion 
just  cited,  that — 

“  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
Arkansas  to  pass  any  law  for  the  purpose  of  electing 
members  to  a  convention  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  nor  to  do  any  otuer  act,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  to  create  such  new  Government.  Every  such  law, 
even  though  it  were  approved  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Territory,  would  be  null  and  void.” 

The  Governor  of  Arkansas,  in  this  same  com¬ 
munication  to  the  President,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that,  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States,  no  measures  can  lawfully  be  taken 
the  citizens  of  Arkansas,  to  form  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  6tate  Government,  until  Congress  shall 
first  have  granted  them  authority  so  to  do  ;  and 
that  he  will  therefore  feel  himself  bound  to  con¬ 
sider  AND  TREAT  ALL  SUCH  PROCEEDINGS  AS  UNLAW¬ 
FUL.  That  is  precisely  what  the  Administration 
and  its  abettors,  under  similar  circumstances,  are 
now  doing  in  reference  to  Kansas.  And  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  President  did  not  send  to  his 
Governor  in  Kansas  the  opinion  sent  by  General 
Jackson  to  his  Governor  in  Arkansas,  in  days 
when  Democracy  meant  something  besides  prop¬ 
agating  and  nationalizing  the  institutions  of 
human  bondage.  In  instructing  his  Governor 
as  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  he  says  : 

u  They  undoubtedly  possess  the  ordiaary  privileges  and 
immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Among  these 
is  the  right  of  the  people  ‘  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  the  redress  of  grievances.’ 

Jsu  the  exercise  of  this  right,  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas 


may  peaceably  meet  together  in  primary  assembly,  or  in 
conventions  chosen  by  such  assemblies,  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  Congress  to  abrogate  the  Territorial  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  admit  them  into  the  Union  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State.  The  particular  form  which  they  may  give 
to  their  petition  cannot  be  material,  so  long  as  they  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  the  mere  right  of  petitioning,  and  con¬ 
duct  all  their  proceedings  in  a  peaceable  manner.  And 
as  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  whole  subject  is  ple¬ 
nary  and  unlimited,  they  may  accept  any  Constitution, 
however  framed,  which  in  their  judgment  meets  the  sense 
of  the  people  to  be  affected  by  it.  If.  therefore,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Arkansas  think  proper  to  accompany  their  pe¬ 
tition  by  a  writlen  Constitution,  framed  and  agreed  on  by 
their  primary  assemblies,  or  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
chosen  by  such  assemblies,  I  perceive  no  legal  objection 
to  their  power  to  do  so;  nor  to  any  measures  that  may 
be  taken  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  people  in  respect  to  it.” 

Dees  the  Constitution  meet  the  sense  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  affected  by  it?  The  existence  of  Slavery 
was  the  only  question  upon  which  the  people 
were  divided,  and  the  vote  for  delegates  to  the 
Convention  settled  that  by  a  majority  of  legal 
voters. 

All  the  proceedings  preliminary  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  Constitution  in  Kansas  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  peaceable  manner.  The  Legislature 
that  convened  on  the  4th  of  March  passed  a  res¬ 
olution  that  no  act  of  theirs  was  to  have  the  force 
of  law,  and  no  officer  elected  under  that  Consti¬ 
tution  was  authorized  to  act,  until  confirmed  by 
some  subsequent  action  of  the  Legislature,  and 
thus  they  await  the  action  of  Congress.  Govern¬ 
or  Robinson,  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature, 
speaking  as  the  agent  of  the  State  thus  organized, 
shows  its  peaceable  character  and  subordination  to 
the  action  of  Congress,  in  the  following  extract  : 

“Ttis  understood  that  the  deputy  marshal  has  private 
instructions  to  arrest  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and 
the  Slate  officers,  for  treason,  as  soon  as.  this  address  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  you.  In  such  an  event,  of  course,  no  resistance 
will  be  offered  to  the  officer.  Men  who  are  ready  to  de¬ 
fend  their  own  and  their  country’s  honor  with  their  lives, 
can  never  object  to  a  legal  investigation  into  their  action, 
nor  to  suffer  any  punishment  their  conduct  may  merit. 
We  should  be  unworthy  the  constituency  we  represent, 
did  we  shrink  from  martyrdom  on  the  scaffold,  or  at  the 
stake,  should  duty  require  it.  Should  the  blood  of  Collins 
and  Dow,  of  Barber  and  Brown,  be  insufficient  to  quench 
the  thirst  of  the  President  and.  his  accomplices  in  the  hol¬ 
low  mockery  of  ‘  squatter  sovereignty  ’  they  are  practi¬ 
cing  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  then  more  victims  must 
be  furnished.  Let  what  will  come,  not  a  finger  should  be 
raised  against  the  Federal  authority  until  there  shall  be 
no  hope  of  relief  but  in  revolution.” 

The  people  of  Kansas,  relying  on  their  consti¬ 
tutional  rights  and  the  official  decisions  of  the 
Government,  and  following  the  precedent  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Arkansas,  Michigan,  Florida,  and  Iowa, 
all  of  which  formed  State  Constitutions  without 
any  act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  same,  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  through  the  memorial  of  their 
Legislature,  and  ask  admission  into  the  Union. 
Why  should  not  their  prayer  be  granted  ? 

Since  the  objection  to  the  immediate  admission 
of  Kansas,  on  account  of  insufficient  population,  is 
abandoned,  there  can  be  no  other,  unless  a  sec¬ 
tional  one,  except  the  allegation  of  informality  in 
her  proceeding,  in  not  having  a  previous  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  them.  I  have  shown  that 
such  an  act  is  not  necessary  on  any  principle  of 
constitutional  right.  Five  States  have  been  ad¬ 
mitted  without  any  such  act.  And,  so  far  as  the 
forms  of  law  were  concerned,  Michigan  came  into 
the  Union  against  them,  having  entirely  sup- 
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planted  the  Territorial  Legislature  before  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  Congress. 

Michigan  applied  for  admission  with  a  Consti¬ 
tution  formed  by  her  people  without  any  previous 
act  of  Congress.  Under  it  she  had  elected  a 
Governor,  Legislature,  United  States  Senators, 
and  member  of  Congress.-  Her  application  was 
met  with  the  same  objection  as  is  now  urged 
against  Kansas — that  her  proceedings  were  not 
only  without  law,  but  against  law  and  good 
order ;  and  that  class  of  objectors  were  opposed 
to  receiving  her  memorial,  on  the  same  grounds 
urged  by  a  class  of  Senators  against  the  memo¬ 
rial  of  Kansas,  for  it  would  be  recognising  the 
State  of  Michigan  when  there  was  no  such  State  ; 
and  to  recognise  her  as  such  would  be  sanction¬ 
ing  treason.  Congress,  however,  admitted  her, 
on  condition  that  her  people  should  assent  to  a 
change  of  boundary.  The  legally-constituted 
authorities  called  a  convention,  fixed  the  time 
and  place  ot  holding  the  election  for  delegates, 
and  prescribed. the  qualifications  of  voters.  This 
convention,  so  constituted,  rejected  the  terms  of 
admission.  But  the  people,'  by  a  spontaneous 
movement,  without  any  legislative  act  whatever, 
called  another  convention,  and  accepted  the  con¬ 
dition  of  admission  fixed  by  Congress.  Under 
these  circumstances,  Michigan  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

Kansas,  with  far  greater  reasons  than  ever 
existed  heretofore  for  a  departure  from  the  usual 
forms  of  proceeding,  asks  at  your  hands  the 
same  boon.  In  the  case  of  Michigan,  the  times 
were  more  fortunate  than  those  of  Kansas. 
Andrew  Jackson  was  then  President;  Benton, 
Niles,  W.  R.  King,  and  a  host  of  other  equally 
illustrious  leaders  of  the  Democracy,  were  then 
in  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  espoused  her  cause. 
No  threats  or  efforts  were  then  made  to  subdue 
liberty. 

€  Kansas,  having  violated  no  law,  lays  her  peti¬ 
tion  for  a  redress  of  grievances  at  your  feet.  For 
doing  this,  some  of  her  citizens  are  exiled  from 
their  homes,  and  others  pine  in  chains,  charged 
by  the  Government  of  their  country  with  trea- 
son— treason  in  peaceably  forming  a  State  Con¬ 
stitution  under  the  right  guarantied  by  the  par¬ 
amount  law  of  the  land,  in  order  to  ask  of  Con¬ 
gress  admission  into  the  Union — treason  for 
doing  precisely  what  the  people  of  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  did  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
and  which  was  endorsed  by  Congress  and  the 
then  President  of  the  Republic.  But  times  have 
changed,  and  men  with  them. 

The  Democracy  in  the  days  of  Jackson  stood 
upon  the  principles  of  the  fathers  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic  in  reference  to  the  Territories,  and  justified 
the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
at  all  times,  and  petition  for  a  redress  of  griev¬ 
ances. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,] 
in  his  remarks  on  Saturday,  appealed  to  the  higher 
law  to  sustain  Slavery.  Without  stopping  to 
discuss  Scripture  authority  on  that  point,  for  it 
belongs  to  the  theologian  as  one  of  his  contro¬ 
verted  questions,  I  wish  here  only  to  say,  that  if 
Slavery  and  its  existence  rest  on  the  Old  Test¬ 
ament  for  their  support,  then  the  same  authority 


will  support  white  Slavery  as  well  as  black, 
and  the  amalgamation  of  master  and  slave.  In 
the  Slavery  of  the  patriarchs  there  was  intermar¬ 
riage  between  the  master  and  slave — the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  one  with  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  other.  It  is  not  questioned  that 
the  slaves  of  that  day  were  white.  If  that  was  the 
case,  then  the  gentleman's  argument  proves  too 
much,  and  there  is  a  rule  of  the  logicians,  that 
an  argument  is  as  faulty  that  proves  too  much, 
as  one  that  proves  too  little.  If  the  Bible  argu¬ 
ment  be  good,  whites  can  be  seized  and  carried 
into  bondage,  and  masters  and  slaves  may  amal¬ 
gamate.  But  I  w'ill  pass  by  for  the  present  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Slavery,  as  authorized  by  the  practice 
of  the  patriarchs;  for  how  far  their  example 
should  be  followed,  or  can  be,  consistently  Avith 
the  new  dispensation  that  declares  “  that  what¬ 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
ye  even  so  to  them,”  will  come  up  properly  on  a 
bill  now  pending  in  reference  to  another  patri¬ 
archal  institution  existing  in  one  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritories. 

The  gentleman  seemed  to.  think  that  the  spirit 
of  Jefferson  would  feel  indignant  that  he  should 
be  quoted  as  authority  by  Republicans.  Sir,  it 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  hover  over  the  scenes 
of  earth,  and  watch  with  solicitude  its  affairs, 
with  tvhat  anguish  must  that  spirit  contemplate 
the  wrongs  in  Kansas,  who  exclaimed,  when  on 
earth — 

“  With  what  execration  should  the  statesman  be  loaded, 
who,  permitting  one-half  the  citizens  thus  to  trample  on 
the  rights  ot  the  other,  transforms  those  into  despots,  and 
these  into  enemies,  destroys  the  morals  of  the  one  part, 
and  the  amor  patrice  of  the  other  !  ” 

If  the  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead  hover  over 
their  country,  watching  its  destiny  with  anything 
of  their  earthly  solicitude  for  its  welfare,  what 
anguish  must  wring  the  heart  of  his  noble  co- 
patriot,  who,  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  1819, 
declared  that — 

“Nothing  can  more  gladden  the  heart,  than  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  a  portion  of  territory  consecrated  to  Freedom, 
whose  soil  should  never  be  moistened  by  the  tear  of  the 
slave,  or  degraded  by  the  step  of  the  oppressor  or  the 
oppressed.” 

Can  the  spirits  of  such  men  be  wounded  by  the 
appeal  of  the  living  to  their  authority  to  vindi¬ 
cate  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  their  native 
land,  and  save  from  degradation  the  very  terri¬ 
tory  that  once  so  gladdened  the  patriotic  heart! 

Tyranny  and  wrong  rule  with  brute  force  one 
of  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  violence 
reigns  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Republic.  In  the  one, 
mob  law  silences  with  the  revolver  the  voice  of 
justice,  pleading  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  man ; 
in  the  other,  the  sacred  guarantees  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  are  violated,  and  reason  and  free  speech 
are  supplanted  by  the  bludgeon  ;  and,  in  the 
Council  Chamber  of  the  nation,  men  stand  up 
to  vindicate  and  justify  both  !  Well  may  the 
patriot  tremble  for  the  future  of  his  country,  when 
he  looks  upon  this  picture,  and  then  upon  that  1 
Can  the  spirits  of  the  departed,  unless  they 
partake  more  of  earth  than  when  surrounded  by 
their  clay  tenements,  look  down  on  these  scenes 
without  anguish  and  bitter  sorrow? 

Mr.  Speaker  why,  should  the  application  of 
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Kansas  for  admission  be  delayed,  when  it  seems 
to  be  conceded  on  all  sides  that  it  j.3  proper  to  ad¬ 
mit  her  without  requiring  the  ratio  of  population 
necessary  for  a  Representative  in  a  State  ?  That 
idea  seems  to  have  been  entirely  abandoned.  Then 
why  delay  this  application,  when  every  man 
must  be  satisfied,  in  his  own  judgment,  that  it 
would  re-store  peace  to  Kansas  to  give  her  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  her  own  formation,  with  officers  and 
eourts  of  her  own  selection  ?  Immediate  action 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  strife 
in  the  Territory,  which,  the  President  informs 
us,  threatens  the.  peace  not  only  of  Kansas,  but 
of  the  Union.  The  representatives  of  Freedom 
and  of  Slavery,  struggling  for  supremacy,  rally 
to  the  plains  of  Kansas  with  the  implements  of 
war  and  violence.  Is  the  bitterness  engendered 
in  these  conflicts  to  be  allayed,  and  the  dangers 
of  bloodshed  to  be  averted,  by  Congress  author¬ 
izing  the  people  of  the  Territory,  at  some  future 
time,  to  do  what  they  already  have  the  right  to 
do,  without  any  such  authority?  An  act  of 
Congress  authorizing  them  to  form  a  State  Con¬ 
stitution  confers  no  right  that  they  do  not  already 
possess,  and  is  no  redress  of  present  grievances, 
or  relief  against  unjust  and  oppressive,  laws. 
How  can  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  special 
advocates  of  the  right  of  men  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Territories  object? 

It  is  an  inherent  right  of  a  people,  the  world 
over,  to  govern  themselves  ;  and  that  right  can¬ 
not  be  interfered  with  without  injustice,  unless 
the  condition  and  circumstances  under  which 
they  may  be  placed  necessarily  impose  restraints. 
Such  is  the  case  with  the  Territories.  The  popu¬ 
lation,  in  the  first  instance,  being  too  small  to 
support  a  Government,  Congress  establishes  one, 
and  pays  all  its  expenses.  Consequently,  it  must 
have  a  supervision  over  its  acts,  for  the  same 
reason  that  a  principal  must  have  control  over 
the  acts  of  his  agent;  otherwise,  he  might  be  in¬ 
volved  in  any  amount  of  expenditure  for  purposes 
whicW  he  entirely  disapproves.  If  the  people 
could  go  into  the  Territories,  in  the  first  place,  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  support  a  State  Govern¬ 
ment,  Congress  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  any  more  than  with  a  State. 

But  being  for  a  time  too  weak  and  feeble  in 
numbers  to°  support  a  State  Government,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  Congress  must  form  a 
Government  for  them,  and  they  must  submit, 
during  this  infancy  of  their  existence,  and  during 
this  inability  to  support  a  Government,  to  such 
conditions  as  may  be  imposed  by  Congress.  But 
those  conditions  should  be  removed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period.  When  the  people  are  of  suf¬ 
ficient  numbers  to  support  a  Government  of  their 
own,  and  ask  it  at  your  hands,  why  withhold  it? 
Why  not  free  your  Treasury  from  the  burden  of 
supporting  their  Government,  and  allow  them 
that  right  which  belongs  to  them — the  inherent 
right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  own  ballot-boxes,  their  own  lives,  and 
their  own  property?  The  objection  made  to  the 
admission  of  Kansas,  under  present  circumstan¬ 
ces,  by  most  of  the  opponents  of  her  admission, 
is  that  law  and  order  must  be  maintained  in 
this  Territory;  and  that  wa3  a  point  urged  by 


the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens.] 
Sir,  law  and  order  have  not  been  violated  in  that 
Territory,  save  by  the  officials  of  your  Govern¬ 
ment.  We  have  the  testimony  of  Governor  Shan¬ 
non  himself,  as  to  the  peaceable  character  of  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence,  who,  by  his  own  letter  to 
the  President,  of  November  28,  1855,  shows  that 
the  influence  of  the  Executive  office  of  the  derri- 
tory  was  to  be  wielded  in  behalf  of  Slavery,  whose 
interests  he  regards  as  synonymous  with  law  and 
order.  In  writing  the  President,  in  reference  to 
the  arming  of  the'Free  State  men,  he  says  . 

“  This  military  organization  is  looked  upon  as  hostile  to 
all  Southern  men ,  or  rather  to  the  law  and  order  party  of  the 
Territory ,  many  of  whom  have  relatives  and  friends,  and 
all  have  sympathizers ,  in  Missouri .” 

The  first  invasion  of  Lawrence  was  made  be¬ 
fore  any  legal  process  of  any  kind  or  description 
was  ever  issued  against  any  citizen  of  that  place. 
Tn  the  letter  of  Governor  Shannon  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  December  11,  1855,  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Lawrence,  he  bears  testimony 
to  the  law-abiding  character  of  the  people  of  that 
place.  He  says : 

“It  was  at  once  agreed  that  the  laws  of  the  Territory- 
should  have  the  regular  course,  and  that  those  who  dis¬ 
puted  their  validity  should,  if  they  doired  to  do  so,  test 
that  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  ;  that 
in  the  mean  time  no  resistance  should  be  made  to  their 
due  execution,  and  the  citizens  of  Lawrence  and  vicinity 
were,  when  properly  called  on,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  ot  any 
one  charged  with  their  violation,  and  to  aid  and  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society. 

#  #  #  “  It  is  proper  I  should  say  that  they  claimed  that  a 
larvae  majority  of  them  had  always  held  and  inculcated  the 
same  view.'1'1 

The  people  of  Lawrence  reiterated  this  decla¬ 
ration  in  the  following  communication  adopted 
in  a  public  meeting  of  her  citizens  : 

Lawrence,  May  14. 1S5G. 

Dear  Sir:  We  have  seen  aproclamation  issued  by  your¬ 
self  dated  11th  May,  and  also  have  reliable  information 
this  morning,  that  large  bodies  of  armed  men,  m  pursuance 
of  vour  proclamation,  have  assembled  in  the  vicinity  of 

Lawrence.  That  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  we 
be^  leave  to  ask  respectfully,  (that  we  may  be  reliably  in¬ 
formed,)  what  are  the  demands  against  us  ?  We  desire  to 
slate,  most  truthfully  and  earnestly,  that  no  opposition 
whatever  will  now,  or  at  any  future  time,  be  offered  to  the 
execution  of  any  legal  process  by  ydurself  or  any  person 
actiiw  for  you.  We  also  pledge  ourselves  to  assist  you,  it 
called  upon,  in  the  execution  of  any  legal  process.  We 
declare  ourselves  to  be  order-loving  and  law-abidingviti- 
zens.  and  only  await  an  opportunity  to  testily  our  fidel¬ 
ity  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Constitution,  ant  the 

U  We  are  informed,  also,  that  those  men  collecting  about 
Lawrence  openly  declare  that  their  intention  is  to  destroy 
the  to  wn,  and  drive  off  the  citizens.  Of  course,  we  do  not 
believe  that  vou  give  any  countenance  to  such  threats; 
but  in  view  of  the  exciting  state  of  the  public  mind,  we 
ask  protection  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  declaring  ourselves  in  readiness  to  co-operate  with 
them  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace,  order,  and  quiet, 
of  the  community  in  which  we  live. 

J.  B.  Donaldson,  . 

United  States  Marshal  for  Kansas  Territory. 

And  at  a  still  later  day,  the  committee  of  safety 
of  Lawrence  sent  to  Marshal  Donaldson  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  ,  . .  . 

We  the  committee  of  public  safety  for  the  citizens  ot 
Lawrence,  make  this  statement  and  declaration  to  you  as 
Marshal  of  Kansas  Territory.  . 

That  we  represent  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ana  ot 
Kansas,  who  acknowledge  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Government;  that  we  make  no  resistance  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  laws,  National  or  Territorial;  and  that  we 

ask  protection  of  the  Government,  and  claim  it  as  law- 
abiding  American  citizens. 

For  the  private  property  already  taken  by  your  posse 
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we  ask  indemnification ;  and  what  remains  to  us  and  out 
citizens,  we  throw  upon  you  for  protection,  trusting  that 
under  the  flag  of  our  Union,  and  within  the  folds  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  we  may  obtain  safety. 

SAMUEL  C.  POMEROY,  WM.  Y.  ROBERTS, 

LYMAN  ALLEN,  S.  B.  PRESTON, 

JOHN  A.  PERR7,  A.  H.  MALLORY, 

C.  \V.  BABCOCK,  JOEL  GROWN. 

Yet,  after  all  these  declarations  by  men  who 
had  violated  no  law,  and  who  had  proposed,  in 
a  written  communication  to  the  Governor  and 
Marshal,  of  1 7th  of  May,  to  deliver  their  arms,  if 
desired,  “  to  Colonel  Sumner,  so  soon  as  he  should 
quarter  in  the  town  a  body  of  United  States  troops 
sufficient  for  their  protection,  to  be  retained  by 
him  as  long  as  such  force  shall  remain,”  Law¬ 
rence  was  sacked,  and  its  public  buildings  and 
printing  presses  destroyed. 

Where  is  there  a  man  under  arrest  in  Kansas, 
or  with  any  civil  process  against  him,  who  has 
shot  down  men  there  for  freedom  of  speech,  or 
who  has  destroyed  printing  presses,  burned  the 
dwellings  of  peaceable  and  defenceless  citizens, 
and  sent  their  wives  and  children  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  to  find  protection  with  the  savage,  against 
their  less-merciful  pursuers  ?  Where  is  the  man 
who  has  been  arrested  by  your  guardians  of  law 
and  order  for  any  of  these  outrages  and  wrongs  ? 
Under  the  sanction  of  officers  of  the  law,  citizens 
have  been  stopped  upon  the  highways,  their 
persons  searched  and  papers  seized,  without  any 
legal,  process ;  their  property  taken  and  confis¬ 
cated;  and  they,  unless  engaged  in  the  work  of 
making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  compelled  to  carry 
a  pass,  signed  by  some  official  of  the  Territory, 
in  order  to  save  themselves  from  robbery  or 
murder  by  these  conservators  of  law.  Thus  are 
American  freemen,  on  American  soil,  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  Southern  slave,  who  must 
have  his  master’s  written  pass  in  order  to  leave 
the  plantation. 

With  the  shout  of  law  and  order  you  lay  in 
ashes  the  houses  of  peaceable  citizens,  destroy 
their  printing  presses,  and  with  cannon  batter 
down  their  public  buildings.  With  the  shout  of 
law  and  order  you  disarm  the  citizen,  while  the 
Constitution  of  his  country  declares  that  the 
right  “  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed.”  With  the  shout  of  law  and  order  you 
search  and  take  from  the  houses  and  persons  of 
the  citizens,  without  legal  process,  their  papers 
and  effects,  when  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
declares  that  “the  right  of  the  people  to  be  se¬ 
cure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated  ;  ”  and  no  search  shall  in  any  case 
be  made  without  a  warrant  issued  on  oath,  de¬ 
scribing  the  place  to  be  searched,  or  the  person 
or  thing  to  be  seized.  With  the  shout  of  law 
and  order  you  seize  law-abiding  citizens,  and  by 
mob  law  exile  them  from  their  homes,  for  declar¬ 
ing  that  Slavery  is  an  evil,  and  ought  to  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  while  the  Constitution  guaranties 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  With  the 
shout  of  law  and  order  you  arrest  and  put  in 
chains  order-loving  citizens,  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  for  peaceably  assembling  and  petition¬ 
ing  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances — 


|  thus  trampling  upon  all  law  and  the  most  sacred 
!  guarantees  of  the  Constitution  of  your  country. 

Law  and  order  is  the  excuse  of  despotism,  the 
world  over,  for  all  its  enormities.  It  was  to  pre¬ 
serve  law  and  order  that  Poland  was  blotted  from 
the  map  of  nations,  and  the  dungeon  and  the  rack 
silenced  the  voice  of  patriotism  in  Hungary.  To 
preserve  law  and  order,  the  streets  of  Naples  are 
crowded  with  chained  gangs,  and  its  quarries  are 
covered  with  galley-slaves,  guilty  of  no  offence 
save  that  they  hate  oppression  and  love  liberty. 
For  the  same  reason,  some  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
France  are  to-day  pining  in  hopeless  exile,  and 
Siberia  is  full  of  hearts  too  large  to  be  contained 
by  their  native  land.  , 

The  law  and  order  that  reigns  over  the  graves 
of  crushed  humanity  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  all 
else ;  it  is  the  order  of  death.  Order  reigns  in 
desolation — reigns  everywhere,  when  you  close 
the  mouths  of  men,  either  by  brute  force  or  under 
the  sanction  of  law.  The  scaffold  sends  its  vic¬ 
tim  to  a  quiet  rest,  and  order  reigns  over  his  grave. 
The  order  of  Kansas  is  the  order  that  reigned  in 
Warsaw  on  the  7th  of  September,  1831,  when, 
with  its  streets  red  with  the  best  blood  of  its  citi¬ 
zens,  and  the  shrieks  of  liberty  stifled  as  her  last 
votary  fell,  Paskiewitch  sent  to  the  Czar  his  memo¬ 
rable  dispatch,  “  Order  reigns  in  Warsaw.”  The 
satrap  of  this  Administration  in  Kansas  exhibits 
a  like  love  of  law  and  order  with  his  prototype, 
whose  example,  with  becoming  propriety,  he 
might  well  imitate,  if  he  succeds  in  crushing  out 
in  Kansas  the  spirit  ofliberty,  by  sending  alike  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  superior,  “  Order  reigns  in  Kansas.” 

Law  and  order  enlist  in  the  service  of  any  mas¬ 
ter  who,  for  the  time  being,  chances  to  hold  the 
sceptre  of  power.  They  are  just  as  efficient  for 
oppression  and  wrong  as  for  freedom  and  right. 
When  enlisted  in  behalf  of  despotism,  I  pay  no 
homage  at  their  shrine.  But  liberty  and  law  are  the 
twin  divinities  who  guard  the  rights  of  man,  and 
watch  over  his  happiness.  At  their  altar,  all  good 
men  will  lay  their  offerings.  But  the  law  and 
order  of  despotism  is  to  be  execrated  the  world 
over;  and  the  day  has  passed  away  when  out¬ 
rage  and  wrong  are  to  be  vindicated  by  the  cry 
of  law  and  order. 

In  view  of  the  wrongs  and  outrages  perpe¬ 
trated  upon  the  people  of  Kansas,  the  patriot  may 
well  exclaim,  in  the  language  of  Madame  Roland 
on  ascending  the  scaffold :  “Oh,  Liberty,  what 
crimes  have  been  committed  in  thy  name  !  ” 

Mr.  Speaker,  were  there  no  precedent  for  the 
admission  of  a  State  under  like  circumstances, 
those  surrounding  this  case  would,  of  them¬ 
selves,  be  sufficient  to  establish  one.  Truth, 
justice,  and  humanity,  need  no  precedents  ;  they 
make  them.  It  is  old  abuses  and  time-sanc¬ 
tioned  wrongs  that  entrench  themselves  behind 
formulas. 

Why  should  an  American  legislator  hesitate 
in  the  performance  of  any  act  that  his  judgment 
approves,  for  want  of  a  precedent  ?  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  Republic,  and  its  whole  history,  is  in 
violation  of  all  precedent. 

There  is  not  one  of  the  universally-recognised 
truths  of  to-day,  but  what  was  the  rankest  heresy 
when  first  proclaimed,  and  the  fagot  ana  the 
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rack  dripped  with  the  blood  of  its  martyrs.  The 
world’s  conservatism  trembled  when  fifty-six  bold 
merchants,  farmers,  and  mechanics,  proclaimed 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  As  for  myself, 
there  is  but  one  book  of  precedents  that  can  in 
any  way  control  my  action  as  a  legislator,  and 
that  is  written  upon  my  heart  by  the  finger  of 
Him  who  made  it. 

“  Let  the  dead  past,  bury  its  dead  ; 

Act,  act,  in  the  living:  present 
Heart  within  and  God  o’erhead.” 

One  word  here,  in  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  who  thought 
these  troubles  the  result  of  other  causes  than 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The 
wrongs  of  Kansas  date  from  the  day  that  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed.  On  the 
heads  of  its  repealers  rest  the  blood  shed  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  the  wrongs  and  the  outrages  which  have 
been  heaped  upon  it.  The  repeal  was  for  the 
purpose  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State.  It  was 
a  conspiracy  from  the  start ;  and  it  has  been 
carried  out  with  violence  and  brute  force.  With¬ 
out  that  repeal,  Slavery  could  never  have  gone 
there.  There  would  have  been  no  effort  to  force 
it  into  the  Territory.  Without  it,  Kansas  would 
have  been  saved  from  civil  war,  and  the  repose 
and  harmon>y  of  the  Republic  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  undisturbed.  On  the  heads,  then,  of  the 
repealers  rests  the  responsibility  for  all  these 
troubles.  Strife,  anarchy,  and  bloodshed,  are 
the  first  fruits  of  that  repeal,  and  the  second  seal 
is  not  yet  opened. 

But  the  gentleman  says  that  the  country  is  at 
peace,  and  is  prosperous  and  happy.  True,  but 
the  agitation  in  the  country  is  not  based  upon 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  founded  upon  principle — 
a  principle  underlying  the  foundation  of  our 
Government — a  principle  which  enters  into  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  Republic.  And  I  ask 
the  politician,  if  this  agitation  is  not  the  result 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  how 
it  happens  that  but  nine  of  those  from  the  North 
who  voted  for  that  repeal  were  returned  to  this 
House,  while  some  forty  who  voted  against  it 
occupy  seats  here  to-day?  How  happens  it  that 
every  election  for  Senator  in  the  North,  since  the 


repeal,  with  one  exception,  has  resulted  in  the 
election  of  an  opponent  to  that  repeal?  Does  he 
believe  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
popular  sentiment?  Does  he  believe  that  the 
people  remain  quiet  and  satisfied  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  condition  of  affairs?  If  so,  how  does  it  hap¬ 
pen  that  in  every  State  election,  save  one,  held 
in  the  North  since.  that  repeal,  the  Democratic 
party,  which  was  the  instrument  by  which  it  was 
accomplished,  has  been  defeated,  and  its  banner 
trails  in  the  dust  on  the  proudest  fields  of  its 
former  triumphs  ?  And  why  does  it  rejoice  to¬ 
day  in  accessions  from  the  ranks  of  its  old  ene¬ 
mies,  to  save  it  from  hopeless  ruin  ?  It  trampled 
on  the  holiest  and  best  impulses  of  the  human 
heart,  and  it  must  now  receive  its  retribution.  I 
desire  here  to  quote  a  reason  which  I  urged 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
at  the  time,  a  part  of  which,  results  have  already 
made  prophetic,  and  each  day  is  verifying  the 
correctness  of  the  balance  of  the  prediction : 

But,  sir,  as  an  early  and  constant  friend  of  this  Admin¬ 
istration,  I  desire  the  defeat  of  this  bill;  tor  its  passage 
-will,  in  my  judgment,  insure,  beyond  a  doubt,  an  anti  Ad¬ 
ministration  majoriiy  in  the  next  Congress.  As  an  earnest 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  Democratic  party,  to  which  I 
have  cheerfully  given  my  best  energies  from  my  earliest 
political  action,  I  desire  the  defeat  of  this  bill;  for  its  pas¬ 
sage  will  blot  it  out  as  a  national  orgamzation,  and,  leaving 
but  a  wreck  in  everyT  Northern  State,  it  will  live  only  in 
history.  As  a  lover  of  peace,  harmony,  and  fraternal 
concord  among  the  citizens  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  a 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  this  Union,  with  all  its  precious 
hopes  to  man,  I  desire  the  defeat  of  this  bill;  for  its  pas¬ 
sage  will  tear  open  wounds  not  yet  healed,  lacerate 
spirits  already  frenzied,  and  “the  bond  of  confidence 
which  unites  the  two  sections  of  the  Union  will  be  rent 
asunder,  and  years  of  alienation  and  unkindness  may  in¬ 
tervene  before  it  can  be  restored,  if  ever,  to  its  wonted 
tenacity  and  strength.” 

If  you  would  calm  the  spirits  that  you  have 
frenzied,  heal  the  wounds  you  have  inflicted  upon 
the  country,  and  restore  peace  and  harmony  to 
the  Republic,  admit  Kansas  as  a  State  with  her 
free  Constitution.  And  if  you  would  end  this 
sectional  strife  forever,  return  to  the  example  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  Republic,  and  cease  your  ef¬ 
forts  to  propagate  Slavery  under  the  protection 
of  the  flag  of  your  country,  and  desist  from  the 
attempt  to  nationalize  the  institutions  of  human 
bondage. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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SLAVERY  UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


SPEECH  01  HOI.  AMOS  P.  GHAIOEE 

OF  NEW  YORK,  ’ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  4,  1856, 

The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRANGER,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  the  subject  of  Sla¬ 
very  is  one  of  the  most  vital  importance  that  can  come 
before  you  for  discussion — one  that  brings  with  it  the 
highest  interest,  the  deepest  feeling,  and  involves  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  most  sacred  character.  I  approach  it,  sir,  with 
gieat  leluctance,  and  prompted  to  it  only  by  the  stern  de¬ 
mands  of  duty — a  duty  that,  were  it  not  a  duty,  I  would 
gladly  avoid.  I  know,  sir,  that  Southern  feeling  is  ardent, 
and  on  this  subject  sometimes  fiery.  The  North'  is  slow 
and  contemplative — passive  and  yielding ;  but  there  is  a 
point  beyond  which  it  will  not  go.  To  that  point,  sir,  it 
has  arrived.  The  mighty  difference  between  the  North 
and  the  South  requires  a  settlement,  and  it  can  be  delayed 
no  longer.  It  must  be  met  and  disposed  of.  Freedom  and 
Slavery  must  meet  face  to  face,  and  try  titles.  The  ques¬ 
tion,  I  regret  to  say,  assumes  a  sectional  aspect.  The 
lNoith  and  the  South  are  opposite  parties.  I  would  it  were 
not  so  j  but  since  it  is,  let  us  meet  it  like  friends  and  fel¬ 
low-citizens  of  this  highly- favored  Commonwealth,  guided 
strictly  by  the  Constitution,  and  sustaining  the  Union  in 
every  emergency.  The  Constitution  was  made  to  protect 
I  reedom  or  Slavery— one  or  the  other— not  both.  There 
can  be  no  compromise  between  them — no  joint  ownership. 
It  is  time  one  or  the  other  had  full  possession.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  was  formed  by  the  Convention,  and  adopted  by 
the  people,  to  secure  the  inalienable  rights  of  man.  Sla- 
\eiy  is  incompatible  with  those  rights.  Slavery  in  the 
nited  States  is  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  unlawful. 
Slavery  can  have  no  legal  existence  in  this  country  with¬ 
out  specific  constitutional  legislative  enactment,  creating  it 
oi  establishing  it.  Sir,  there  are  none — there  can  be  no 
such  enactments.  That  Slavery  can  have  no  legal  exist¬ 
ence  without  specific  legislative  enactments  creating  or 
establishing  it,  I  assert,  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Couit  of  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  16  Peters,  the  Court  declared  “  that  the  state  of 
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Slavery  is  a  mere  municipal  regulation,  founded  upon,  and 
limited  to,  the  verge  of  territorial  law.”  Now,  I  assert, 
there  is  no  such  law  /  and  I  assert  it  on  the  authority  oi 
the  father  of  the  Fugitive^  Slave  Law,  the  honorable  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Mason.]  When  advocating  the 
passage  of  that  law,  and  discussing  its  provisions,  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  objected  to  trial  by  jury,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  imply  proof  that  Slavery  is  established  by  ex¬ 
isting  law  ;  and,  said  he,  “it  is  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  requisition,  for  no  such  law  can  be  found.”  Now,  sir, 
put  that  and  that  together,  and  the  “  illegality  of  Slavery 
is  seen  at  a  glance.” 

Go  back  with  me  to  colonial  times,  before  we  were  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  had  a  Government  of  our  own,  and  observe 
the  landmarks  that  guide  us  on  this  subject  from  that  time 
to  this.  Slavery  then  existed  in  England,  as  it  did  in  the 
colonies  here.  In  1772,  Charles  Stewart,  of  Virginia,  was 
in  England  with  James  Sommerset,  his  slave.  The  slave 
absconded  and  became  a  fugitive.  He  was  pursued  and 
recaptured,  and  confined  on  board  of  a  ship  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold.  From  his  prison  he 
found  means  to  reach  the  ear  of  Mansfield,  Lord  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  of  England,  and  obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus ,  and 
claimed  his  freedom.  The  parties  appeared  and  took  issue. 
The  Chief  Justice  gave  sentence  as  follows  : 

«  The  state  of  Slavery  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  incapable  of  being  introduced 
on  any  reason,  moral  or  political,  but  only  positive  law.  It  is  so  odious  that  nothing 
can  be  suffered  to  support  it  but  positive  law.  Whatever  inconvenience,  therefore, 
may  follow  from  a  decision,  I  cannot  say  this  case  is  allowed  or  approved  by  the  law 
of  England  ;  and  the  black  must  be  discharged.” 

That  decision,  sir,  was  never  controverted,  and  remains, 
from  that  day  to  this,  the  law  of  England.  It  covered  the 
colonies,  and  condemned  Slavery  here  as  well  as  there. 
Four  years  after,  in  1776,  this  country  declared  its  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  assumed  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  Continental  Congress — -the  most  august  body  of  men 
that  ever  met — by  legal  enactment  sustained  the  decision 
of  the  Chief  Justice  ;  and,  calling  God  to  witness,  declared 
liberty  inalienable,  and  bondage  impossible,  in  these  Uni¬ 
ted  States.  In  that  immortal  instrument — the  Declaration 
of  Independence — in  language  too  specific  and  positive  to 
be  misunderstood,  they  declared  liberty  sacred  ;  and  to 
maintain  it,  pledged  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their 
sacred  honor.  This  was  the  first  great  organic  law,  and 
has  never  been  repealed.  The  people  endorsed  the  Decla¬ 
ration,  and  sealed  it  with  the  blood  of  an  eight  years7  war. 
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Sir,  it  has  become  the  political  liturgy  of  the  country  ;  ana 
since  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  it  has  been  rehearsed  annually 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  In  1778,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  agreed  to,  the  Constitution  under  . 
which  this  Government  was  administered  till  1789.  Most 
of  the  States  then  held  slaves  ;  yet,  so  universal  was  the 
sentiment  that  Slavery  was  temporary,  and  soon  to  expire, 
that  in  the  Articles  of  Confederation  not  the  slightest  al¬ 
lusion  was  made  to  it.  And  here,  sir,  I  ask  you  to  note 
that,  when  the  United  States  Constitution  was  adopted, 
every  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States  had  Constitutions,  ex¬ 
cept  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  and  not  one  of  those 
Constitutions  established  or  recognised  Slavery.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  continued  on  under  their  old  royal 
charters,  neither  of  which  in  the  slightest  degree  encouraged 
Slavery.  Up  to  this  time,  sir,  there  had  been  no  rightful 
authority,  or  legal  foothold,  for  Slavery  in  this  country. 

Slavery  was  first  introduced  here  without  law — by  a 
crime  the  law  declares  piracy.  Without  law  it  has  been 
tolerated — permitted  to  remain,  until  it  has  attained  a  de¬ 
gree  of  strength  and  arrogance,  that  it  presumes  to  come 
here,  in  this  temple  of  Liberty,  and  par  rank  with  Freedom. 
We  have  now  arrived  to  the  date  of  our  present  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  unworthy  be  the  ingrate  who  will  not  maintain 
it  to  the  last  extremity.  And  now,  sir,  comes  the  question  : 
Did  the  Constitution  create  or  establish  Slavery  ?  Sir,  ex¬ 
amine  the  entire  document,  and  mark  its  general  scope, 
object,  spirit,  and  bearing — nay,  its  very  letter — and  let  it 
decide  whether  Freedom  or  Slavery  shall  bear  sway  in  this 
Republic.  The  Constitution,  article  one,  section  nine,  on 
the  one  hand,  says,  “  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  ;”  • 

on  the  other,  in  the  same  section,  “No  bill  of  attainder 
shall  be  passed.”  Not  content  with  that,  it  reads,  (section 
ten,)  “No  State  shall  pass  any  bill  of  attainder.”  We  had 
revolted  from  a  monarchy  where  privileged  orders  pre¬ 
vailed  ;  hence  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  determined 
to  bar  the  door  against  them.  Sir,  a  law  to  create  or  legal¬ 
ize  Slavery,  either  by  Congress  or  any  State,  would  be  to 
pass  a  bill  of  attainder,  and,  therefore,  as  null  and  void  as 
would  be  a  bill  to  grant  a  title  of  nobility. 

Sir,  to  grant  a  “title  of  nobility,”  or  to  elevate  a  class  or 
family  by  law  above  the  level,  was  an  idea  never  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  entertained  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution.  And, 
sir,  a  proposition  to  enslave,  degrade,  and  chattelize,  one 
class  of  persons,  for  the  avarice  or  pleasure  of  another,*  and 
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to  attaint  the  blood  and  send  it  cursed  with  hereditary  taint 
through  succeeding'  generations,  would  have  been  repelled 
with  indignation.  Here,  sir,  is  a  direct  and  positive  prohi¬ 
bition  of  Slavery,  which  cuts  it  up  root  and  branch.  In  the 
same  tenth  section  it  is  also  written,  “No  State  shall  pass 
any  bill  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts.77  Now,  that 
Slavery  not  only  impairs  the  obligation  of  contracts  by 
wholesale,  but  actually  deprives  a  large  class  of  persons  of 
the  power  of  making  contracts  at  all,  and  declares  such  con¬ 
tracts  as  they  may  make  null  and  void — here  again  Slavery 
meets  a  repulse,  and  is  driven  from  the  Constitution. 
Again,  article  one,  section  nine  :  “  The  privilege  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended  in  time  of  peace,77 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Now,  sir,  what  is  this  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  the  privilege 
of  which  shall  not  be  suspended?  Says  Blackstone  : 

“  The  object  of  the  •writ  is  to  bring  the  body  of  the  prisoner  who  has  been  restrained 
of  liberty  into  court,  who  shall  determine  whether  the  cause  of  his  commitment  be  just, 
and  thereupon  do  as  justice  shall  appertain.  It  is  to  be  directed  to  the  person  detain¬ 
ing  another,  and  demanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prisoner,  with  the  day  and 
cause  of  his  capture  and  detention,  to  do,  submit  to,  and  receive,  whatsoever  the  judge 
or  court  awarding  the  writ  shall  consider  in  that  behalf.” 

It  is  for  the  special  protection  of  personal,  individual 
liberty,  -a  right  to  the  privilege  of  which  all  are  entitled 
who  claim  they  are  deprived  of  it  without  due  process  of 
law.  All,  without  discrimination  of  caste  or  color ;  all, 
male  and  female,  citizen  and  alien.  It  is  the  body-guard 
ol  personal,  individual  liberty,  in  this  country.  Sir,  the 
hand  that  is  raised  against  it  aims  a  blow  at  the  heart* of 
Liberty  itself.  This  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  done. 
Here  again  Slavery  finds  in  the  Constitution  a  successful 
#  rival,  and  is  forced  to  yield.  Sir,  this  potent  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  this  all-powerful  protector  of 
individual  personal  liberty,  must  be  suspended,  or  Slavery 
can  be  no  longer  tolerated.  Sir*  there  is  not  a  slave  in  this 
Union  who  is  not  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  -  this  writ,  and 
not  one  who,  with  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  under  it,  would 
not,  like  Sommerset,  obtain  his  freedom. 

“This  writ,77  says  Blackstone7s  commentator,  “makes 
Slavery  impossible  in  England.77  I  say,  sir,  this  writ  makes 
Slavery  impossible  in  America.  If  he  could  say  thus  much 
ol  it  in  a  monarchy,  may  I  not  say  as  much  of  it  in  a  Re¬ 
public?  Sir,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  Slavery  cannot 
exist  together ;  they  cannot  breathe  the  same  atmosphere  ; 
one  or  the  other  must  perish. 

Again,  in  section  ninth  of  the  Constitution  is  this  clause  : 

“The  United  States  shall  guaranty  to  every  State  a  republican  form  of  government.” 
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A  State  Constitution  that  expressly  authorises  Slavery, 
and  legalizes  an  institution  that  allows  one  man  to  enslave 
another — that  chattelizes  human  beings,  and  makes  them 
marketable  like  horses  and  swine — that  a  man  has  no  right 
to  his  wife,  his  children — nay,  does  not  own  himself,  but  can 
be  sold  on  execution,  and  made  to  follow  like  a  dog  and 
obey  his  master — a  Constitution  like  that  has,  in  my  view, 
very  little  claim  to  a  republican  character.  Perhaps  I  may 
be  called  on  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  a  State  with  such 
a  Constitution.  A  hen  I  vote  for  it,  sir,  I  give  due  notice 
it  will  be  after  this. 

If  there  still  remains  a  doubt  how  the  Constitution  should 
be  understood  on  this  subject,  ask  it.  Ask  it,  sir,  and  it 
will  tell  you.  It  gives  no  uncertain  sound.  Listen,  sir, 
and  hear  its  own  explanation : 

u  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  to  es¬ 
tablish  justice,  to  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity, 
do  ordain  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.” 

Here,  sir,  you  are  expressly  told,  by  the  Constitution 
itself,  that  it  has  Liberty,  not  Slavery,  for  its  object.  Sir, 
this  is  language  that  cannot  be  trifled  with.  And  lest  there 
might  be  some  that  hesitate,  and  perhaps  claim  -that  the 
Constitution  was  made,  not  for  Freedom,  but  for  Slavery,  a 
codicil  was  subsequently  added,  explaining,  qualifying, 
overruling,  nay,  sir,  annulling  everything  inconsistent  with 
it  in  the  original  instrument.  I  will  read  it,  sir,  from  the 
fifth  article  of  amendments  to  the  Constitution : 

“Xo  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

This,  sir,  goes  back  and  covers  the  whole .  ground.  No 
person — owing  labor  or  not — no  person  shall  be  deprived 
of  liberty  without  a  fair  trial  for  his  offences.  There  it  is, 
in  letters  of  iron.  It  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  the  all-per¬ 
vading  sentiment  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  this  alone,  if 
there  was  nothing  else  in  the  Constitution  to  sustain  it, 
settles  the  question,  and  seals  the  death-warrant  of  Slavery. 
No  State  has  power  to  save  it,  even  within  its  own  borders. 
No  State  rights,  no  State  sovereignty,  has  power  to  protect 
it.  And  so  declares  the  Constitution : 

uNo  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law.” 

Sir,  was  ever  language  so  emphatic?  Was  ever  law  more 
decisive  ?  Article  sixth  sums  up  as  follows  : 

u  Constitution  and  laws  of  Congress,  and  treaties  made  pursuant  to  it,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  Constitutions  of  the  States  and  laws  of  the  States  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.” 

As  against  all  these  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  in  favor  of  Liberty,  and  against  Slavery,  the  advocates 
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of  Slavery  present  us  with  the  second  section,  article  fourth, 
which  provides  for  the  return  of  persons  owing  service  or 
labor,  and  who  have  absconded  and  left  the  State.  And  it 
provides  for  nothing  else.  It  reads  as  follows  : 

u  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  to 
another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due.” 

A  person  owing  labor  in  one  State,  and  fleeing  to  another, 
shall  not  be  discharged  from  feuch  labor  by  any  law  of  the 
State  to  which  he  goes,  but  shall  be  given  up — to  whom  ? 
To  the  person  to  whom  such  labor  may  be  due.  And  if 
that  is  not  to 'be  ascertained  by  a  fair  trial,  by  due  process 
of  law,  then  you  may  as  well  take  one  man  as 'another. 
If  you  are  not  to  ascertain  by  due  process  of  law  who  the 
person  is  that  owes  labor,  and  to  whom  he  owes  it,  then  I 
say  you  may  as  well  take  one  person  as  another.  Mark, 
sir,  color  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  So  far  as  the  question 
of  Slavery  is  concerned,  this  section  is  of  very  little  conse¬ 
quence,. one  way  or  the  other.  That  it  means  slaves,  I  deny. 
It  does  not  describe  their  condition.  It  cannot  mean  slaves, 
for  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  objected  to  the  word 
slave  j  and  President  Madison,  the  father  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  said  :  “  It  is  wrong  to  admit  into  the  Constitution  the 

idea  that  there  can  be  property  in  man  ;  ”  and  even  the 
word  “servitude”  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  unanimously  rejected,  and  the  word  “  service  ”  in¬ 
serted.  Sir,  let  Virginia  and  the  whole  country  hear  and 
heed  the  reason  given  for  this  unanimous  vote  ;  the  reason 
given,  sir,  was — “because  the  former  was  thought  to  ex¬ 
press  the  condition  of  slaves,  and  the  latter  the  obligation 
of  freemen.” 

The  idea  that  it  meant  slaves  is  repudiated  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  section  ;  for  it  says,  “  persons  owing  service 
or  labor.”  Sir,  if  you  are  to  transform  a  person  owing  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor  into  a  slave,  you  must  look  elsewhere  for  a 
license  to  do  it.  Vow,  a  slave,  a  chattel,  no  one  will  con¬ 
tend  is  indebted  or  owes  anybody  labor  or  anything  else. 
That  is  impossible.  A  slave  is  incapable  of  making  any  con¬ 
tract  whatever.  The  slave  you  catch  under  that  clause  is 
just  no  slave  at  all.  It  is  some  person  owing  labor,  and 
gone  out  of  the  State  to  get  rid  of  the  debt.  In  defiance  of 
at  least  three  positive  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  grabs  somebody,  black  or  white,  for  it 
makes  no  distinction  of  color — demands  of  him  a  life’s 
labor — suspends  “the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  cor - 
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pus” — c lenles  him  “  trial  by  jury”— and  “  deprives  him  of 
liberty  witliout  due  process  of  law,”  and  works  him,  or 
whips  him,  or  sells  him,  as  it  likes. 

There  is  one  other  clause  in  the  Constitution,  referred  to 
by  the  advocates  of  Slavery  as  favoring  of  their  views  : 

“Art.  1  Sec.  2. — Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the 
several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective 
numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  tree  persons,  in¬ 
cluding  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed, 
three  fifths  of  all  other  persons.” 

It  is  claimed  that  the  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons 
means  slaves.  Then,  why  not  say  so?  But  suppose  it  does, 
it  was  merely  a  compromise  with  Slavery,  in  which,  like 
all  other  compromises  with  Slavery,  Freedom  gets  cheated. 
With  an  understanding  that  the  public  burdens  would  be 
borne  or  taxes  paid  by  the  slave  States  in  proportion  to 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  the  slave  States  obtained, 
and  now  possess,  the  unfair  advantage  of  some  twenty-one 
Members  of  Congress,  and  an  equal  number  of  Presidential 
electors,  more  than  a  fair  share,  while  they  have  long  since 
ceased  to  furnish  a  dollar  in  consideration  of  the  agreement. 
Thus  the  slave  States  have  a  controlling  property  represent¬ 
ation  in  Congress,  with  which  they  continually  invade  the 
soil  of  Freedom,  while  the  free  States  have  no  such  prop¬ 
erty  representation  to  resist  the  invasion.  Besides,  sir,  by 
a  property  representation  which  the  free  States  do  not 
enjoy,  the  slave  States  meet  us  at  every  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  with  some  twenty-one  extra  electoral  votes,  and  for 
all  which  they  pay  not  a  farthing  of  the  stipulated  consider¬ 
ation.  Sir,  by  this  fraud  the  free  States  are,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  disfranchised.  The  property  representation  of  the 
slave  States  not  enjoyed  by  the  North  is  equal  to  some 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  votes,  or  in  effect  disfranchising 
some  eighteen  hundred  thousand  Northern  freemen — more 
thah  five  times  the  number  of  all  the  slaveholders  put 
together. 

Sir,  five  slaveholders,  with  each  one  thousand  slaves,  have 
more  power  in  Congress,  and  at  every  Presidential  election, 
than  three  thousand  Northern  freemen.  And  now  we  are 
coolly  asked  to  remain  quiet,  and  submit  to  have  this  unfair 
advantage  over  us  not  only  perpetuated,  but  to  have  it  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  increased,  and  extended,  to  an  indefinite  extent. 
Sir,  I  ask,  with  all  due  respect,  is  not  this  a  little  too  much  ? 

Now,  sir,  for  section  ninth  of  the  Constitution.  Here 
again  Slavery  seeks  shelter  : 

“  Sec.  9,  Art.  1. — The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States 
now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  1808. 
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This  is  claimed  by  some  to  be  a  recognition  of  the  slave 
trade.  If  it  was,  it  was  a  recognition  with  a  vengeance. 
It  was  to  put  an  end  to  it.  And  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  quote 
as  authority  a  rule  of  interpretation  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  : 

“  When  rights  are  infringed,  when  fundamental  principles  are  overthrown,  when 
the  general  system  ot  laws  are  departed  from,  the  legislative  intention  must  be  ex¬ 
pressed  with  irresistible  clearness,  to  induce  a  court  of  justice  to  suppose  a  design  to 
effect  such  an  object.” 

“When  rights  are  infringed,”  the  legislative  intention 
must  be  expressed  with  irresistible  clearness. 

Sir,  will  any  one  pretend  that  the  Constitution  expresses 
“with  irresistible  clearness  ”  that  one  man  is  allowed  to  in¬ 
fringe  on  the  rights  of  another  so  far  as  to  deprive  him  of 
his  liberty — to  take  possession  of  his  wife  and  children,  and 
make  them  subservient  to  his  will — to  sell  them  to  a  return¬ 
less  distance  from  their  native  home,  and  from  each  other, 
and  pocket  the  money  ?  God  forbid  that  the  Constitution 
of  my  country  should  harbor  such  a  sentiment ! 

Sir,  you  are  not  to  rely  on  doubtful  passages  of  law,  you 
are  not  to  infer  or  guess,  when  the  dearest  rights  of  man — 
even  Liberty  itself — are  sought  to  be  overthrown.  Nothing 
short  of  positive  declarations,  expressed  “with  irresistible 
clearness,”  can  give  Slavery  the  slightest  foothold  in  the 
Constitution. 

And  here,  sir,  in  the  presence  of  this  House  and  the 
country,  I  take  occasion  to  say,  that  the  Constitution  no¬ 
where  gives  Congress  power  to  legislate  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves,  Sir,  I  demand  that  the  power  be  pointed 
out  “with  irresistible  clearness,”  or  the  claim  to  it  be  aban¬ 
doned  forever.  Sir,  all  attempts  to  sustain  Slavery  in  the 
Constitution  take  for  granted  the  legality  of  Slavery  when 
the  Constitution  was  formed.  Without  this  assumption,  no 
such  claim  would  ever  have  been  set  up.  But,  as  this  as¬ 
sumption  is  untrue,  the  whole  fabric  of  Slavery  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  falls  to  the  ground.  Sir,  if  this  glorious  republi¬ 
can  Constitution  of  this  glorious  land  of  Liberty,  the  asy¬ 
lum  of  the  oppressed,  this  home  of  the  brave,  and  this  land 
of  the  free,  takes  sides  with  Slavery,  then  I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  it.  Sir,  the  Constitution,  both  in  spirit  and  ex¬ 
press  terms,  repudiates  Slavery,  and  positively  bars  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Slavery  is  war,  open  war,  on  the  rights  of  man. 
It  is  death  to  rights  inalienable.  Its  very  name  was  offensive 
to  the  Convention  that  formed  the  Constitution,  and  was 
denied  a  record.  Slavery  in  the  Constitution  !  Sir,  it  would 
be  like  engrafting  wormwood  into  the  tree  of  Liberty ! 
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IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  FEBRUARY,  1856. 


Tuesday,  February  28,  1856. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Wel¬ 
ler’s  motion  to  print  ten  thousand  extra  copies  of  the 
President’s  message  of  February  18,  with  the  accompa¬ 
nying  documents,  relative  to  affairs  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  reply 
somewhat  at  length  to  the  remarks  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee ;  but 
as  he  made  a  personal  allusion  to  me,  I  prefer  to 
answer  that  now ;  because  I  recollect  that  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  some 
three  or  four  years  since,  delivered,  as  I  thought, 
a  well-timed  reproof  to  somebody  who  postponed 
a  personal  explanation  for  a  number  of  days.  I 
wish,  therefore,  *to  dispose  of  that  part  of  the 
Senator’s  speech  now. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee  began 
with  a  lamentation  over  the  degradation  to  which 
the  Senate  had  been  reduced.  He  said  it  was  not 
what  the  old  Roman  Senate  ought  to  be,  and 
what  he  thought  it  was  when  he  was  studyihg 
Viri  Romce.  He  said  it  had  become  reduced  ex¬ 
ceedingly  ;  and  he  proclaimed  to  the  Senate,  and 
to .  everybody  who  chose  to  listen  to  what  waf 
going  on-  in  the  Senate,  that  he  was  about  to 
make  an  elevated  speech ;  that  he  was  about  to 
confine  himself  to  what  was  worthy  of  the  subject 
and  of  the  Senate.  It  is  very  true  that  he  did 
put  in  a  sort  of  a  caveat ,  that  in  the  excitement  of 
debate  he  might  be  led  to  utter  something  which 
would  not  be  exactly  the  thing ;  but  for  that  he 
begged  pardon  beforehand.  He  probably  knew 
about  what  he  was  going  to  say,  and  he  put  in 
the  caveat — “if  he  should  in  the  excitement  of  the 


debate.”  Well,  sir,  he  has  had  all  the  debate  to 
himself.  Nobody  on  earth  has  said  anything  to 
excite  him  but  himself.  He  did,  however,  succeed 
in  getting  up  the  excitement  of  debate  solo  alto¬ 
gether,  so  as,  I  think,  to  work  himself  up  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  say  something  which,  if  it  be  the 
elevation  to  which  he  seeks  to  raise  the  Senate,  I 
pray  God  to  leave  it  in  its  degradation  ;  I  do  not 
want  that  elevation.  One  of  the  phrases  with 
which  this  refined  era  of  elevated  eloquence  is 
inaugurated  in  the  Senate,  is  u  the  filth  and  cor¬ 
ruption  of  negro  cabins.”  That  is  one  specimen. 
Another,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate,  is  that  in  which  the  Senator  attributed 
my  return  to  the  Senate  to  the  care  which  the 
devil  takes  of  his  own.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Sir,  you  know'  who  brought  me  back  here.  It 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  no¬ 
body  else,  who  has  done  it.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  course  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  took  upon  this  very  subject — if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  manner  in  which  he  outraged  public 
sentiment  in  his  native  State,  so  that  he  has  not 
got  a  single  friend  from  that  State  in  either  House 
to  say  “  God  bless  him  !”  I  should  not  have  been 
here.  That  is  the  devil  who  took  care  of  me — the 
President  of  the  United  States.  [Laughter.] 

Sir,  I  am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
referred  to  the  Rhode  Island  case.  In  a  day  or 
two — I  can  do  it  to-morrow,  if  it  is  thought  best 
— I  propose  to  show  you  where  the  President  of 
the  United  States  stood  on  that  issue.  I  will  show 
you  the  ground  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
in  its  application  to  Rhode  Island;  and  if  the 
learned  Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Toucey]  is  booked  up,  and  will  enlighten  the 


Senate  a  little,  lie  can  tell  yon  where  Connecticut 
stood  at  that  time.  When  Thomas  W.  Dorr  was 
a  fugitive  from  the  Government  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  found  it  convenient  to  emigrate,  the  first 
place  to  which  he  wTent  was  Connecticut ;  and  I 
think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  public  history  when 
I  say  that  he  found  a  sympathizing  friend  for  his 
doctrines  in  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  He 
stayed  there  as  long  as  it  was  prudent  and  agree¬ 
able  to  stay,  and  the  next  place  to  which  he  went 
was  New  Hampshire.  There,  sir,  the*  most  ultra 
sympathizing,  superlatively  sympathizing  friend 
whom  he  found  was  a  man  who  is  sometimes 
called  “  Young  Hickory,”  but  who  was  christened 
Franklin  Pierce.  That  was  the  man  who  en¬ 
dorsed,  to  the  fullest  extent  and  in  the  broadest 
terms, ‘the  whole  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
as  it  was  proclaimed  in  Rhode  Island  by  Dorr.  I 
have  got  some  resolutions  which  were  then  passed 
in  New  Hampshire,  and  I  will  bring  them  in  and 
serve  them  just  as  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  is 
going  to  do  that  little  book  which  he  held  up  to 
us — embody  them  in  my  speech — but  I  will  read 
them  first. 

The  Senator  appealed  to  me  personally.  He 
said  that  I  would  have  the  candor  to  say — but  he 
took  it  back  afterwards,  and  said  I  was  all  made 
up  of  prudence.  He  said,  at  first,  that  I  would 
have  candor  enough  to  acknowledge,  that  if  the 
Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed,  our  war  would 
not  stop.  I  understood  him  first  to  say  that  I 
had  candor  enough  to  acknowledge  it;  but  he 
took  that  back,  and  used  the  future  tense.  He 
said  that  he  thought  I  would  have  candor  enough 
to  acknowledge  that,  if  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  repealed,  we  would  not  carry  on  this  war 
until  the  last  manacle  was  stricken  from  the  last 
black  man.  What  war?  What  war?  What 
aggression  has  the  North  ever  been  concerned  in? 
Sir,  I  am  tired  to  death  of  this  talk.  What  does 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  think?  Does  he 
think  that,  by  repeating  over  and  over  and  over 
again  “  Northern  aggression,”  all  history  is  to  be 
falsified ;  that  we  are  to  be  thundered  out  of  our 
common  sense  by  this  denunciation  of  Northern 
aggression  ?  What  is  it? 

Why,  sir,  I  suppose  it  was  Northern  aggression 
that  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise!  Was  it 
not?  It  was  Northern  aggression  that  made  war 
upon  Mexico,  and  took  such  a  great  portion  of 
her  territory,  and  blotted  out  the  restriction  of 
Slavery,  which  that  semi-barbarous  people  had 
imposed  upon  that  portion  of  God’s  earth  which 
fell  to  their  dominion?  Was  that  Northern  ag¬ 
gression?  It  is  Northern  aggression  which  has 
held  possession  of  the  high  places  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment — in  your  chair,  sir,  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court !  It  is  North¬ 
ern  aggression  that  so  carves  out  this  country 
that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  inhabiting  the 
free  States  are  kept  in  a  perpetual  and  eternal 
minority  in  that  everlasting  citadel  of  Slavery— 
your  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
Northern  aggression,  I  suppose,  that  has  done  all 
this.  Sir,  I  had  heard  this  term  so  many  times, 
that  I  had  begun  to  suppose  people  w'ould  be  tired 
of  using  it.  What  have  we  done?  We  have 
stood  on  the  defensive.  We  have  always  been  in 
a  practical  minority  here,  because  you  have  bought 
up  doughfaces  enough  to  control  us.  Wo  have 
always  been  in  a  minority  practically. 


Now,  then,  let  me  explain  our  position.  The 
Senator  says  I  would  fight.  No,  sir  ;  I  would  not 
fight  at  all ;  but  I  would  defend  ;  and  that  is  all 
we  have  done.  We  have  never  made  aggression, 
and  we  never  mean  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  is, 
that  our  people  have  not  even  stood  upon  the  de¬ 
fensive;  but  I  thank  God  that  the  indications  of 
the  present  day  seem  to  promise  that  the  North 
have  at  last  got  to  the  wall,  and  will  go  no  further. 

I  hope  so.  The  Senator  says  there  may  be  a  power 
that  shall  say,  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
further.”  Good  !  good  !  Sir,  I  hope  it  will  come ; 
and  if  it  comes  to  blood,  let  blood  come.  But  I 
tell  your  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
threatens  to  send  his  myrmidons  to  shoot  down 
the  free  inhabitants  of  Kansas,  let  him  fire.  I  tell 
you,  the  first  Federal  gun  that  is  fired  to  shoot 
down  one  of  those  inhabitants,  will  echo  and  re¬ 
verberate  over  the  hills  and  the  valleys  of  this 
land  ;  and  he  will  find  that,  like  Roderick  Dhu’s 
men,  the  freemen  will  come  up,  and  the  fight  will 
not  lie  all  on  one  side.  No,  sir ;  if  that  issue  must 
come,  let  it  come ;  and  it  cannot  come  too  soon. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  confirmed  Shannon  ;  be¬ 
cause  I  think,  if  this  issue  is  to  come,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  better  send  out  as  Governor  of  Kansas 
a  real  fire-eating  slaveholder — a  man  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  Slavery  is  a  divine  institution,  estab¬ 
lished  by  God,  and  sanctified  by  Christ,  as  it  has 
been  proclaimed  to  be  in  some  official  papers  of 
the  Southern  States.  Let  him  send  such  a  man 
as  that,  and  let  the  issue — if  he  is  determined  to 
make  it — come. 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  seems  to  talk 
of  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  as  if  that  were 
a  term  synonymous  with  cowardice.  Did  he 
ever  read  the  history  of  the  Puritans?  I  tell 
you,  sir,  the  Puritans  of  Old  England  rode  hard 
all  over  England,  to  get  the  sight  of  the  backs  of 
some  of  the  Cavaliers,  and  could  not  find  them. 
[Laughter.]  Sir,  it  was  a  motto  of  Cromwell  to 
his  Puritans,  to  trust  to  Providence  —  that  is 
well,  said  he — but  look  to  your  ammunition,  and 
“keep  your  powder  dry.”  That  was  a  part  of 
the  Puritanical  code  of  those  days.  The  Senator 
is  altogether  mistaken  in  the  character  of  these 
people.  We  are  not  quick  to  get  into  a  quarrel, 
personal  or  political,  of  any  sort,  and  he  knows 
it.  We  are  yielding,  and  he  knows  it.  We  have 
yielded.  We  have  seen  the  power  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  pxerted,  with  an 
almost  single  aim  and  purpose,  to  extend,  foster, 
perpetuate,  strengthen,  and  render  eternal,  the 
institution  of  Human  Slavery.  We  saw  it  in  the 
annexation  of  Texas — avowedly  so  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  For  wdiat  else  was  the  Missouri 
Compromise  stricken  down?  And  yet  the  Sena¬ 
tor  speaks  of  Northern  aggression,  as  if  we  had 
been  making  war. 

Sir,  the  doctrine  which  has  been  proclaimed 
lay  the  men  about  whom  I  know  anything,  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Anti-Slavery  enterprise  of  the 
North,  ha3  always  been,  that  they  disclaimed 
and  denied  utterly  the  purpose,  the  desire,  or  the 
power,  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  any  State 
where  it  exists.  They  never  proclaimed  any 
such  thing,  and  it  cannot  be  found.  The  most 
ultra  of  them,  in  the  first  national  meeting  they 
ever  held  as  a  Convention,  utterly  disclaimed  it. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  some  times  past,  and 
of  some  eras  gone  by.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
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era  has  gone  b}'  when  the  North  is  to  be  driven. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  honorable  Senator 
thinks  that  Senators  on  this  floor,  representing 
the  views  of  their  constituents,  are  to  be  silenced 
by  such  personal  assaults  as  have  been  made  on 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wilson.] 
I  can  tell  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  not  to 
be  alarmed.  I  have  experienced  it  all,  and  more. 
His  colleague,  my  honorable  friend,  [Mr.  Sum¬ 
ner,]  felt  it  all,  and  a  great  deal  more.  He  is  a 
man  whose  character  conferred  more  honor  on 
the  Senate  than  the  Senate  on  him,  by  taking  his 
seat  in  the  body.  He  did  not  escape  it.  No  .man 
has  come  to  the  atmosphere  of  Washington, 
and  who  has  brought  with  him  anything  of  fidel¬ 
ity  to  his  Northern  constituency,  who  has  not 
found  all  such  influences  as  these  brought  to 
bear  to  crush  and  break  him  down.  Well,  sir, 
this  attempt  may  succeed,  and  it  may  not.  I  can 
pardon  a  great  deal  to  gentlemen  thinking  it  may 
succeed,  because  I  know  that  in  the  history  of 
the  past  it  has  succeeded,  and  therefore  they 
may  be  encouraged  to  make  these  demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Now,  sir,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  by  this  inauguration  of  the  new  eloquen¬ 
tial  era  in  the  Senate;  for  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  closed  his  speech  with  the  illustrious  figure 
of  the  bowie-knife;  and  he  threatens  that  we  shall 
have  war  to  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to  the  hilt. 
Sir,  Puritan  blood  has  not  always  shrank  from 
eveu  those  encounters ;  and  when  the  war  has 
been  proclaimed  with  the  knife,  and  the  knife  to 
the  hilt,  the  steel  has  sometimes  glistened  in  their 
hands ;  and,  when  the  battle  was  over,  they  were 
not  always  found  second  best.  I  confess  I  am 
sorry  to  see  such  things  introduced  here.  I  had 
hoped,  after  such  a  peaceful  inauguration  of  this 
speech,  after  such  pious  proclamations  of  the  ele¬ 
vated  tone  with  which  this  discussion  was  to  be 
carried  on,  it  would  not  end  with  a  war  to  the  hilt 
of  the  bowie-knife ;  but  sir,  I  am  mistaken — tastes 
differ. 

Now  let  me  state,  all  that  we  ask,  all  that  we 
desire,  all  that  we  claim,  is  this  :  if  you  like  Sla¬ 
very,  keep  it ;  nobody  finds  any  fault  with  you 
for  doing  so.  We  disclaim  any  purpose,  any  wish, 
to  interfere  with  it  in  the  States  ;  and  whatever 
the  Senator  may  say,  I  defy  him — I  defy  any  man 
with  whom  l  have  ever  come  in  intercourse  in  the 
Senate,  or  in  the  other  House,  or  in  social  life — to 
say  that  ever  I  have  allowed  myself  to  use  an 
opprobrious  or  insulting  epithet;  nay,  more,  an 
epithet  calculated,  or  designed,  or  intended  to 
wound,  or  injure,  or  hurt  any  man’s  feelings.  God 
knows  I  have  had  too  bitter  experience  in  my  own 
history  of  such  attempts,  to  return  them,  even  to 
the  humblest  of  my  species.  No.  sir;  I  have  done 
nothing  of  that  sort.  What  do  we  desire?  We 
desire,  as  I  understand  Southern  gentlemen  to  pro¬ 
fess,  hands  off.”  They  say  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  has  no  jurisdiction  over  Slavery.  Agreed ; 
that  is  all  we  want.  When  you  passed  your  Kan¬ 
sas  bill,  you  claimed  that  it  was  to  be  left  to  the 
unbiassed  voice  of  the  free  settlers.  We  were  will¬ 
ing  to  have  it  so ;  but  the  complaint  is,  that  we 
have  not  had  that.  And  the  Senator  admits,  if  I 
understand  him,  that  wrong  has  been  done  there ; 
but  it  is  justified  as  a  measure  of  retaliation  on 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies !  The  Senator  says 
this  is  the  first  time  he  ever  heard  of  those  societies. 


Well,  sir,  it  is  not  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  of 
them.  If  I  have  read  history  aright,  there  were 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies  got  up  in  England,  to 
colonize  Virginia. 

Mr.  JONES,  of  Tennessee.  I  said  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  HALE.  Well,  sir,  Virginia  is  in  the  United 
States.  [Laughter.]  Virginia,  was  settled  by  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Societies,  and  so  were  most  of  these 
Colonies.  This  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  was  got  up  before  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  bill.  Again ;  The  Senator  asked,  Why 
this  alarm  about  the  border  ruffians?  Sir,  the 
alarm  is  because  we  believe  the  power  of  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Government  has  been  arrayed  on  their  side. 
I  think  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  alluded  was  justly 
obnoxious  to  the  very  censure  with  which  he  vis¬ 
ited  it ;  and  that  is,  that  while  it  instructed  the 
officers  commanding  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  to  put  dowm  any  insurrection,  it  did  not  say 
a  word  about  repelling  invasion.  The  Senator 
endeavors  to  get  around  this  point  by  saying  that 
was  in  the  proclamation  ;  but,  while  it  was  in  the 
instructions  of  the  officer  to  put  down  insurrection, 
there  was  a  silence  about  invasion  ;  and  therefore, 
I  say  the  document  is  justly  obnoxious  to  all  the 
censure  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  put  on  it ;  and  a  great  deal  more,  which, 
please  God,  I  will  endeavor  to  administer  when 
the  occasion  comes .  The  Free  State  men  of  Kan¬ 
sas  Territory  appealed  to  the  President,  and  asked 
for  protection ;  and  what  does  he  tell  them  in  re¬ 
sponse  ?  He  tells  them  that  he  sends  officers  there 
to  put  them  down  if  they  are  guilty  of  insurrec¬ 
tion.  That  is  it. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  go  into  this  matter  now. 

I  have  not  time  to  go  into  it  at  present.  I  have 
said  thus  much,  simply  because  there  was  a  per¬ 
sonal  appeal  made  to  me  by  the  honorable  Senator. 
At  a  suitable  time — and  in  regard  to  that  I  shall 
be  governed  very  much  by  the  opinions  of  the 
Senate — I  propose  to  address  myself  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  I  will  endeavor  to  meet,  if  in  my  power, 
as  well  as  I  can,  some  of  the  assumptions  that  have 
been  made.  I  believe  it  is  a  great  issue ;  and  I 
rejoice  to  agree  entirely  and  totally  with  the  asser¬ 
tion  with  which  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  started,  that  wTe  had  things  at  home  which 
we  should  attend  to  before  going  to  look  after 
England  and  Central  America.  Sir,  we  had  better 
look  to  the  centre  of  the  United  States  than  to  the 
centre  of  Europe,  or  of  any  other  country  on  God’s 
earth.  In  that  sentiment  of  the  Senator  I  entirely 
agree ;  but  as  the  usual  hour  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate  has  arrived,  and  as  I  am  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  go  on  now,  I  move  to  postpone  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  this  subject  until  Thursday 
next. 


Thursday,  February  28,  185G. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  upon 
the  discussion  of  this  subject — which  I  believe  to 
be  an  important  one — not  so  much  for  the  purpose 
of  replying  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee,  [Mr.  Jones,]  as  to  meet  a  challenge  wdiicli 
has  been  throwm  down  from  another  quarter.  I 
may  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  one  or  two 
I  of  the  positions  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  in 
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the  course  of  the  remarks  which  I  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate ;  but,  in  regard  to  all  that  which  was 
ersonal,  a  night’s  inflection  has  satisfied  me  that 
had  better  not  reply  to  it.  T  have  no  doubt  the 
Senator  feels  more  grieved  at  it  than  I  do  ;  but  I 
will  not  say  a  word  about  it ;  I  will  not  even  ask 
leave  of  the  Senate,  to  print  any  remarks  upon 
that  point.  I  only  ask  leave  to  have  it  understood 
that,  if  I  chose  to  reply  to  any  of  those  remarks,  I 
might  very  well  do  so,  if  I  saw  fit. 

But,  sir,  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of  replying  to  a 
challenge  which  I  consider  has  been  thrown  down 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States — challeng¬ 
ing  the  commendation  and  approval  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country  of  the  course  which  he  has 
seen  fit  to  pursue  in  relation  to  Kansas  affairs. 
That  challenge  I  gather  from  the  remarks  made 
by  a  personal  and  political  friend  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent — the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Toucey] 
— in  these  words  : 

“  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  before  this 
subject  passes  from  the  Senate.  I  do  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  take 
any  other  course  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  as 
stated  in  the  papers  now  on  the  table,  without  dn  utter 
abandonment  of  his  constitutional  duty.” 

Again,  sir,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  said : 

“  What  right,  upon  this  state  of  facts,  had  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  interfere?  Had  he  any 
right  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  elections?  No  more 
than  he  would  have  had  in  regard  to  an  election  in  Bal¬ 
timore,  or  Boston,  or  New  Orleans.  He  had  no  power. 
He  omitted  the  performance  of  no  duty,  because  lie  had 
no  power  and  no  right  to  make  inquiry  in  order  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  elections.” 

Further : 

“I  undertake  to  express  the  opinion,  for  one,  as  an 
humble  member  of  this  body” — 

said  that  distinguished  Senator — 

(i  that  we  have  no  intelligence  of  any  fact  or  of  any  state 
of  things  that  would  justify  an  interference  with  military 
power  by  the  President  with  the  troubles  of  Kansas,  down 
to  the  period  of  which  I  am  speaking.” 

That  is  the  challenge,  three  times  repeated, 
and  repeated  in  such  hot  haste  that  it  was  put  in 
on  a  motion  to  print.  Entertaining  the  views 
which  I  do,  I  could  not,  it  seems  to  me,  sit  still 
in  honor  and  permit  such  a  challenge  as  that  to 
go  forth  to  the  country  unanswered.  I  take  issue 
with  the  Senator  on  every  one  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  :  I  deny  them.  I  say  that  the  President  has 
omitted  his  constitutional  duty,  and  that  there 
was  a  state  of  facts  which  would  justify  and  call 
for  his  interference  ;  and  I  will  prove  it  out  ol  his 
own  mouth.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  goes 
on  in  his  remarks,  and  styles  the  Convention 
lately  assembled  in  Kansas  Terrritory,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  organizing  a  Constitution,  “a  spurious 
Convention.”  The  President  calls  it  “revolu¬ 
tionary”— -the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  “spuri¬ 
ous.”  "  I  will  not  pursue  that  point  further  now ; 
for,  in  order  to  meet  this  subject  in  the  manner 
in  which,  in  my  judgment,  it  ought  to  be  met, 
requires  a  little  broader  range  of  discussion  than 
possibly  may  have  been  heretofore  indulged  in  ; 
and  to  do  that,  I  shall  go  back  to  view  the  state 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
much-talked-of  Kansas  act,  and  to  present — or 
rather  re-present — to  the  Senate  and  the  country 
the  showing  of  its  friends  upon  which  it  was 
passed. 

When  that  bill  was  under  consideration  before 
the  Senate,  it  was  stated  over  and  over,  and  over 


again,  and  declared  by  numerous  Senators  here 
to  be  a  conceded  fact,  that  Slavery  never  was  to 
go  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  I  shall  make  no 
assertion  which  I  am  not  fortified  with  proof  to 
sustain.  It  will  be  found,  to  proceed  in  the  reg¬ 
ular  order  of  the  proof  of  this  statement,  that  Mr. 
Petit,  of  Indiana,  in  a  speech  delivered  February 
20,  1854,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  twenty-ninth 
volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Globe ,  on  the  218th  page,  says  : 

“Here  let  me  say  to  gentlemen  of  the  South,  that 
while  I  regard  this  as  a  mere  shadow  to  them,  it  is  re¬ 
moving  the  ban  under  which  their  citizens  have  labored  ; 
but  it  is  not  giving  them  any  substantial,  tangible,  last¬ 
ing  benefit ;  and  there  is  therefore  the  more  reason  why 
we  of  the  North  should  at  this  time  remove  this  re¬ 
striction.” 

“  These  two  Territories— Nebraska  and  Kansas — now 
in  their  incipient  stage,  just  in  their  birth,  will,  when 
they  come  to  their  manhood,  be  free  ;  for  Slavery  will 
not  prosper  there.” 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Petit.  Next  in 
the  order  of  time,  I  think,  is  a  remark  made  by 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  same  volume,  on  the  224th  page.  Mr.  Hunter 
says  : 

“  Why  should  the  North  object  to  the  removal  of  this 
restriction,  and  object  to  the  passage  of  this  bill?  So 
far  as  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Slavery  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  it  to  them  a  matter  of  any  practical  importance 
whether  this  bill  passes  or  fails?  Does  any  man  believe 
that  you  will  have  a  slaveholding  State  in  Kansas  or 
Nebraska  ?  I  confess  that  for  a  moment  I  permitted  such 
an  illusion  to  rest  upon  my  mind  :  but,  upon  a  further 
examination  of  the  subject,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  elfect  any  such  thing.” 

On  the  2Yth  page  of  the  same  volume  will  be 
fbund  this  remarkof  Mr.  Brodhead,  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  : 

“  I  have  said  that  the  question  is  of  no  practical  im¬ 
portance  ;  for  every  sensible  man  knows,  and  every  can¬ 
did  man  will  admit,  that  -soil  and  climate  forbid  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  slaves  in  the  Nebraska  region,  which  is  all 
above  36°  30'.” 

Then,  sir,  in  the  opinion  of  that  honorable  Sen* 
ator,  this  was  “so  plain  that  no  sensible  man 
could  possibly  be  ignorant  of  it,  and  no  candid 
man  could  deny  that,  north  of  36°  3.0/,  soil  and 
climate  forbade  the  introduction  of  slaves;”  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  portion 
of  Missouri,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Delaware,  and,  1 
think,  Kentucky,  lies  within  the  same  parallels 
of  latitude  as  Kansas.  Notwithstanding  these 
physical  facts,  the  impression  that  Slavery  could 
not  and  would  not  go  to  Kansas,  was  so  strong 
on  the  mind  of  the  honorable  Senator  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  that  he  said  nobody  but  a  fool  was 
ignorant  of  it,  and  that  nobody  who  had  a  parti¬ 
cle  of  candor  would  deny  it.  This  statement  was 
put  forth  in  the  Senate,  and  gentlemen  sat  and 
heard,  and  nobody  said  “  nay”  to  it ;  and  so  far 
as  silence  gives  consent,  it  was  admitted  that 
every  sensible  and  every  candid  man  knew  that 
Slavery  could  not  go  north  ot  36°  30/. 

Well,  sir,  the  proof  does  not  stop  there.  The 
next  gentleman  whom  I  will  quote  is  Mr.  Badger, 
of  North  Carolina,  then  a  member  of  this  body. 
His  speech  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  on 
the  148th  page.  He  says  : 

“I  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that,  with  regard  to  these  Territories  of  Ne- 
braska  and  Kansas,  there  will  never  be  any  slaves  in 
them.  I  have  no  more  idea  of  seeing  a  slave  population 
in  either  of  them,  than  I  have  of  seeing  it  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  ;  not  a  whit.” 
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That  is  quite  as  strong  as  Mr.  Brodhead.  But, 
sir,  I  have  more  testimony.  In  the  same  volume 
on  page  318,  I  find  that  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  asks : 

“  Why  should  Northern  men  object  to  it?  Will  the 
institution  be  likely  to  prevail  in  those  Territories? 
Climate,  soil,  the  productions  of  the  soil,  forbid  it.  The 
laws  of  nature  forbid  it.  The  same  general  causes  which 
expelled  that  institution  from  the  Northern  States,  and 
pushed  it  south  to  the  line  which  now  bounds  it,  would 
preclude  it  from  that  region,  or  expel  it  if  it  came.” 

In  the  same  volume,  on  page  162,  we  have 
some  more  testimony,  though  not  from  a  friend 
of  the  bill.  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  says — 
and  remember  he  was  speaking  in  the  Senate — 

“  I  believe  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  great  material 
interest  at  stake.  I  think  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  [Mr. 
Dixon,]  and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr. 
Jones,]  behind  me,  admitted  that  there  was  no  great  in¬ 
terest  at  stake.  It  is  not  supposed  that  this  is  to  become 
a  slaveholding  region.  The  climate,  the  soil,  the  staple 
productions,  are  not  sue!)  as  to  invite  the  planter  of  the 
neighboring  States,  who  is  disposed  to  remove,  to  turn 
away  from  the  cotton  regions  of  the  South,  and  establish 
himself  in  Kansas  or  Nebraska.  A  few  domestic  ser¬ 
vants  may  be  taken  there — a  few  farm  laborers  ;  but  in 
the  long  run,  everybody,  I  am  sure,  admits  that  Kansas 
is  not  to  be  a  slaveholding  region,  and  if  not,  certainly 
not  the  territory  north  of  rt.”  "  » 

If  there  was  anybody  present  who  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  what  Mr.  Everett  said  he  was  sure  everybody 
admitted,  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  was  due  to 
candor  for  that  somebody  to  get  up  and  suggest 
to  Mr.  Everett,  as  he  had  not  been  here  a  great 
while,  and  might  not  be  posted  up  in  all  the  news 
on  the  subject,  that  he  was  a  little  too  fast,  and 
that  there  was  somebody  who  did  not  admit  it. 
But,  sir,  there  was  no  one  to  do  that ;  he  was  not 
corrected,  even  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  who,  whatever  other  fail¬ 
ings  he  may  have  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  dilfer 
from  him  on  this  subject,  I  believe  never  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  any  want  of  candor  in  the  avowal  of  his 
sentiments.  Even  he  heard  that  distinguished 
scholar  and  near-sighted  politician  at  that  time 
solemnly  declare  that  he  was  sure  he  knew  that 
everybody  admitted  that  Kansas  was  not  to  be  a 
slaveholding  State  ;  and  if  that  was  not,  why,  of 
course,  Nebraska  was  not. 

The  next  testimony  I  have  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomson,  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  same  volume, 
on  the  257th  page,  he  quotes  Mr.  Everett.  Mr. 
Everett,  then,  did  not  stand  alone  ;  he  was  en¬ 
dorsed  ;  several  gentlemen  got  up  and  added  that 
they  knew  the  same  thing,  and  amongst  them 
was  Mr.  Thomson,  of  New  Jersey.  He  says  : 

“It  has  been  well  and  truly  said,  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Everett]” — 

and  then  he  goes  on  and  quotes  what  Mr.  Everett 
said,  adding  to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Everett  his 
own,  that  it  was  “well  and  truly  said.”  This 
important  declaration  of  Mr.  Everett,  of  a  fact 
that  “everybody  knew,”  and  endorsed  by  Mr. 
Thomson,  was  further  endorsed,  in  the  same  vol¬ 
ume,  on  the  249th  page,  by  Mr.  Brodhead,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  quotes  the  same  extract  from 
Mr.  Everett  that  Mr.  Thomson  did.  But  Mr. 
Brodhead  was  not  content  with  that;  he  thought 
that,  although  Mr.  Everett  knew  it,  and  every¬ 
body  else  knew  it,  he  could  add  a  little  force  to 
that  kaowiedge ;  and  he  went  on  to  prove,  in  the 
course  of  some  remarks  that  will  be  found  on  the 


page  I  have  quoted,  that  what  Mr.  Everett  said 
was  true ;  and,  so  far  as  the  book  shows,  nobody 
contradicted  him . 

Well,  sir.  the  evidence  does  not  stop  there. 
There  was  another  Senator,  whom  I  regret  not  to 
see  in  his  place  this  morning — an  authority  on 
this  subject  whom  I  have  no  donbt  would  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  with  great  pleasure  by  the  Senate.  Mr. 
Gass,  in  the  same  volume,  page  270,  says  : 

“  I  do  not  think  the  practical  advantages  to  result  from 
the  measure  will  outweigh  the  injury  which  the  ill-feel¬ 
ing  fated  to  accompany  the  discussion  of  this  subject 
through  the  country  is  sure  to  produce.  And  I  was  con¬ 
firmed  in  this  impression  by  what  was  said  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Jones,]  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  [Mr.  Dixon,]  and  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Badger,]  and  also  by  the  remarks  which 
fell  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Hunter,]  and 
in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  the  South  never  will  de¬ 
rive  any  benefit  from  this  measure,  so  far  as  respects  the 
extension  of  Slavery  ;  for,  legislate  as  we  may,  no  human 
power  can  ever  establish  it  in  the  regions  defined  by  these 
bills.” 

That  was  the  evidence  before  the  Senate.  I 
have  given  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Pettit  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Toucey  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Mr.  Thomson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brodhead 
of  Pennsjdvania,  Mr.  Badger  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Everett  of  Massachusetts,  (who  quotes,  as 
sustaining  him  in  his  opinion,  “what  everybody 
knew,”)  Mr.  Douglas  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Dixon  of 
Kentucky,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  and  Mr.  Cass, 
(wTho  quotes  all  these.) 

These  sentiments  went  out  to  the  country  ;  they 
were  spread  far  and  wide;  and  if  the  testimony 
of  an  honorable  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Clemens) — not  now  a  member  of  this  body — is 
to  be  believed — and  I  have  never  heard  his  word 
questioned — the  fact  is  that,  in  an  interview  with 
him,  the  President  of  the  United  States  told  him 
it  was  “a  great  measure  of  Freedom.”  That 
sentiment  wrent  abroad,  only  confirming  what 
“everybody  knew”  before,  (as  Mr.  Everett  says.) 
that  Slavery"  never  could  go  there.  What  was 
the  result  of  the  dissemination  of  these  views? 
You  could  not  meet  a  politician  who  defended 
this  action  in  any  of  the  States  in  which  I  was, 
(in  my  own  State  and  others,)  anywhere,  who 
was  not  ready  to  prove  to  you  that  Slavery 
never  could  go  to  Kansas,  and  that  this  waa  a 
great  measure  of  Freedom.  Why,  sir,  I  heard 
that  argued  and  reargued,  just  as  long  as  I  had 
the  patience  to  listen  to  it. 

The  act  w"as  passed.  It  was  passed  on  this 
showing,  and  on  this  pretence ;  and,  so  far  as  I 
listened  to  the  debates — for  1  happened  to  be  here 
during  a  part  of  them — or  as  I  have  read  them 
since,  I  do  not  remember  that  a  single  man  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  uttered  a  different  senti¬ 
ment - - 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  hope  the  honorable  Senator 
will  excuse  me  for  saying  that  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  IIALE.  If  the  Senator  had  waited  until  I 
got  through  with  the  sentence,  he  would  have 
seen  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  interrup¬ 
tion.  What  I  meant  to  state  was,  that  I  did  not 
know  there  was  a  single  man  who  advocated  the 
bill  who  contradicted  it — not  one. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  in 
error ;  for  General  Atchison,  who  had  perhaps 
more  to  do  with  the  bill  than  any  other  Senator, 
openly  avowed  that  he  would  not  vote  for  it 
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except  on  the  ground  that  it  would  remove  the 
obstacle  which  prevented  such  slaveholders  to  go 
there  as  chose  to  do  so.  You  vr ill  find  that  that 
was  his  opinion,  and  he  maintained  it. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  do  not  know  but  that  it  may 
have  been  so.  I  am  speaking  from  recollection. 

I  have  read  Mr.  Atchison’s  remarks  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  1  do  not  find  that  lie  so  stated  in  the 
Senate.  He  was  then  the  Presiding  Officer  of  this 
body,  and  he  did  not  speak  on  the  bill  at  length  ; 
he  spoke  casually  once,  and  I  think  but  once, 
though  he  might  have  spoken  twice  ;  but  his  re¬ 
marks  were  exceedingly  brief.  He  has  since 
avowed  the  sentiments  alluded  to  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  found, 
by  a  reference  to  the  record,  that  I  am  correct.  I 
do  not  speak  unadvisedly  on  this  point,  for  I  have 
looked  over  the  record  very  lately,  and  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  1  am  correct.  That  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Atchison)  at 
that  time  entertained  such  sentiments,  I  will  not 
undertake  to  deny.  What  T  am  saying  is,  that, 
so  far  as  I  have  learned,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  by  examination,  not  a  solitary  man 
who  advocated  the  bill  in  the  Senate  intimated  a 
different  opinion  from  that  which  I  have  quoted 
from  various  Senators — that  Slavery  would  not 
go  to  Kansas. 

Sir,  the  promulgation  of  those  opinions  here 
furnished  an  abundant  argument  for  all  the  lesser 
lights  of  this  new  order  of  Democracy,  who  are 
to  be  found  scattered  all  over  the  land.  There 
was  hardly  a  postmaster  who  was  not  posted  up 
in  it.  There  was  not  a  man  who  held  or  wished 
to  hold  an  office  under  the  General  Government, 
in  the  Northern  States,  who  was  not  ready  to  ar¬ 
gue  this  question,  and  argue  it  exactly  on  this 
showing :  that  it  was  a  great  measure,  calculated 
to  produce  equality  among  the  States,  but  with¬ 
out  the  least  possible  idea  that  any  practical 
consequences  as  regards  the  extension  of  STavery 
would  result  from  it.  Sir,  let  me  ask  you,  if 
these  men,  who  were  not  so  well  posted  up,  were 
not  justified  in  saying  so,  when  Mr.  Everett — who 
not  only  knew  it  himself,  but  knew  that  ever}r- 
body  else  knew  it — declared  that  Slavery  could 
never  go  there? 

What  was  the  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas  act?  You  declared,  when  you  passed  it, 
that  it  was  done  with  the  view  of  removing  the 
great  restriction  imposed  by  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  opening  the  Territory  to  everybody. 
The  people  of  the  North  took  you  at  your  word ; 
and  they  went  there.  How  were  they  met?  I 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  statements  here  on 
my  own  authority,  but  to  give  proof.  There  was 
much  discussion  a  few  days  since,  as  to  what 
General  Atchison  had  done  and  said,  and  many 
commendations  were  passed  on  him.  I  have  not 
a  word  to  say  against  it.  I  knew  General  Atch¬ 
ison  for  six  years,  while  I  served  with  him  in 
the  Senate,  and  in  personal  intercourse  I  always 
found  him  to  be  an  amiable  and  pleasant  gentle¬ 
man,  and  I  shall  let  him  speak  for  himself;  I  will 
give  my  authority.  I  desire  to  read  an  extract 
from  a  speech  of  General  Atchison,  delivered  at 
Platte  City,  Missouri,  on  the  4th  of  the  present 
month,  which  will  be  found  in  the  New  York 
Daily  Times  of  the  25th  of  the  present  month. 
He  says : 


“  The  Territory  was  open  for  settlement,  every  man 
having  an  equal  right  to  go  from  the  North  or  South  with 
their  property.  The  abolitionists  of  the  North,  failing  to 
accomplish  their  vile  purposes  by  law,  resolved  to  effect 
it  in  opposition  to  law.  They  organized  their  Aid  Socie¬ 
ties,  raised  money  and  men,  had  three  thousand  preachers 
and  their  Abolition  orators  drumming  up  their  forces, 
who  were  whistled  on  the  cars,  and  whistled  off' again  at 
Kansas  city  and  other  places,  some  of  whom  had  ‘  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Liberty’  on  their  hats.” 

Tlie  wretches  !  Only  think  of  it !  But,  as  if 
it  were  too  incredible  to  be  believed,  he  adds  : 

“  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes.  Those  men  came  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  or  expelling  you  from  the 
Territory.  What  did  I  advise  you  to  do?  Why,  meet 
them  at  then’  own  game.  When  the  first  election  came 
off',  I  told  you  to  go'” over  and  vote.” 

Remember,  he  is  speaking  to  his  Missouri 
friends  in  Platte  county — his  own  county.  He 
continues  : 

“  You  did  so,  and  beat  them.  We,  our  party  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  nominated  General  Whitfield.  They,  the  Aboli¬ 
tionists,  nominated  Flenniken  ;  not  Flanegan,  for  Flane- 
gan  was  a  good,  honest  man,  but  Flenniken.  Well,  the 
next  day  after  the  election,  that  same  Flenniken,  with 
three  hundred  of  his  voters,  left  the  Territory,  and  has 
never  returned — no,  never  returned ! 

“  W ell,  what  next  ?  Why  an  election  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  organize  the  Territory  must  be  held. 
What  aid  I  advise  you  to  do  then?  Why,  meet  them  on 
their  own  ground,  and  beat  them  at  their  own  game 
again ;  and,  cold  and  inclement  as  the  weather  was,  I 
went  over  with  a  company  of  men.  My  object  in  going 
was  not  to  vote ;  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  dis¬ 
franchised  myself  in  Missouri.  I  was  not  within  two 
miles  of  a  voting  place.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to 
vote,  but  to  settle  a  difficulty  between  two  of  our  candi¬ 
dates  ;  and  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  said,  and  piib- 
lished  it.  abroad,  that  Atchison  was  therewith  bowie-knife 
and  revolver,  and  by  God  ’ twas  true.  I  never  did  go  into 
that  Territory,  I  never  intend  to  go  into  that  Territory , 
without  being  prepared  for  all  such  kind  of  cattle.  Well, 
wre  beat  them  ;  and  Governor  Reeder  gave  certificates  to 
a  majority  of  all  the  members  of  both  Houses  ;  and  then, 
after  they  were  organized,  as  everybody  will  admit,  they 
wrere  the  only  competent  persons  to  say  who  were,  and 
who  were  not,  members  of  the  same.  Well,  a  code  of 
laws  was  enacted,  similar  to  those  of  Missouri  and  other 
States  ;  after  which,  the  Abolitionists,  failing  in  every¬ 
thing,  turned  round  and  repudiated  these  laws,  though 
in  their  bogus,  spurious  treaty,  which  they  published, 
they  agreed  to  submit  to  them.  They  called  a  Conven¬ 
tion,  appointed  delegates,  which  delegates  were  appoint¬ 
ed  without  the  knowledge  of  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  people,  or,  if  they  had  a  knowledge  of  it,  they 
treated  it  with  scorn  and  contempt.  This  Convention 
met  at  Topeka,  and  framed  what  they  called  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  ;  and  now  they  say  they  intend  'to  apply  for  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union,  though  there  are  not  more  than  five 
thousand  voters  in  the  Territory,  and  not  more  than 
twenty-live  thousand  or  thirty  thousand  inhabitants, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Now,  should  Congress  ad¬ 
mit  them,  what  will  you  do  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do. 
If  Congress  admits  them  into  this  Union,  without  law 
or  precedent,  [nodding  his  head,  and  lifting  high  his 
hand  very  significantly,]  I’ll  resist  it!” 

He  adds,  however:  “  But  Congress  will  do  no 
such  thing.” 

I  do  not  vouch  for  this ;  I  only  give  it  as  it 
comes  in  the  public  papers,  as  a  speech  delivered 
by  Mr.  Atchison  on  the  4th  of  February. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Is  it  from  an  anonymous  wrriter? 

Mr.  HALE.  It  is  a  communication  in  the  New 
York  Daily  Times. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Signed  “Randolph,”  I  suppose. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  do  not  know  what  the  signature 
is.  It  is  the  same  paper  that  I  handed  to  the 
honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  few 
moments  ago. 

Here  is  another  extract  from  a  letter  signed  D. 
R.  Atchison,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Atalanta 
(Georgia)  Examiner.  I  cut  it  from  the  New  York 
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Tribune.  Whether  it  is  a  correct  extract  from  the 
Georgia  paper  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  Mr.  Atchi¬ 
son  says,  in  this  letter  to  Georgia  : 

(( Let  your  youlig  men  come  forth  to  Missouri  and 
Kansas!  Let  them  come  well  armed,  with  money 
enough  to  support  them  for  twelve  months,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  this  thing  out.  One  hundred  true  men 
will  be  an  acquisition.  The  more  the  better.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  are  to  avoid  civil  war.  Come  it  will.  Twelve 
months  will  not  elapse  before  war,  civil  war,  of  the 
fierciest  kind,  will  be  upon  us.  "W  c  are  arming  and 
preparing  for  it ;  indeed,  we  of  the  border  counties  are 
prepared  We  must  have  the  support  of  the  South.  'W  e 
are  lighting  the  battles  of  the  South.  Our  institutions 
are  at  stake.  You  far  Southern  men  are  now  out  of  the 
naive  of  the  war ;  but  if  we  fail,  it  will  reach  your  own 
doors,  perhaps  your  hearths  :  we  want  men— armed  men. 
We  want  money — not  for  ourselves,  but  to  support  our 
friends  who  may  come  from  a  distance.  I  have  now  in 
this  house  two  gallant  young  men  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  "They  are  citizens  of  Kansas,  and  will 
remain  so  until  her  destiny  is  fixed.. 

Let  your  young  men  come  on  in  squads,  as  fast  as 
they  can  be  raised,  well  armed.  We  want  none  but 
true  men  1  ours,  truly, 

“  D.  R.  ATCHISON.” 

Mr.  GEYER.  What  is  the  date  of  that  letter? 
Mr.  HALE.  The  date  of  another  one  which  I 
will  read,  and  which  I  find  in  the  same  paper,  is 
December  15,  1855;  and  I  believe  this  letter  has 
the  same  date,  though  it  is  cut  off  in  the  extract 
before  me.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  the  same 
gentleman,  published  on  the  same  authority, 
dated  Platte  City,  December  15,  1855,  in  which 
he  says : 

“  Platte  City,  December  15,  1855. 

«  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  read  with  intense  interest,  so  much 
of  Governor  Johnson’s  message  to  the  Georgia  Legisla¬ 
ture  as  refers  to  our  ‘  Federal  relations.’  The  question  of 
Slavery  is  the  only  one  of  vital  importance  at  this  time. 
Men  who  have  the  least  interest  in  it  are  endeavoring  to 
regulate  and  control  the  whole  subject.  Massachusetts 
— a  State  as  far  removed  from  the  institution  of  Slavery 
and  slaveholders  as  any  in  the  Union— leads  the  van  in 
the  crusade;  a  State  that  has  advanced  as  little  money, 
and  certainly  shed  less  blood,  for  the  acquisition  of 
territory,  either  slave  or  free,  than  any  other,  ‘  leads  in 
this  war’  against  our  institutions.  I  have  no  disposition 
now  to  go  further  into  this  matter,  but  my  object  is  to  in¬ 
terchange  opinions  with  you,  and  to  give  a  brief  history 
of  parties  in  Kansas  up  to  this  time.  1  must,  however,  be 
permitted  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  your  Governor  are  wise,  and,  if  acted  on  by  the 
Legislature,  will  have  a  tendency,  at  least  for  a  time,  to 
check  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  North.  It  will  fur¬ 
nish  some  evidence  that  one  Southern  State  is  resolved 
to  concede  no  further. 

“  The  Governor  recommends,  first,  that  the  Legislature 
shall  provide  for  the  call  of  a  Convention.,  upon  the 
happening  of  a  certain  contingency.  What  is  that  con¬ 
tingency?  If  the  Federal  Government  shall  refuse 
Kansas,  or  any  other  Territory  presenting  itself  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  as  a  State,  because  said  Terri¬ 
tory  presents  a  Constitution  similar,  if  not  identical, 
with  that  of  Georgia,  that  then  Georgia,  in  Convention, 
will  take  steps  to  protect  herself  and  her  institutions  ; 
in  a  word,  cut  her  connection  with  the  Union.  If  how¬ 
ever,  Georgia  shows  a  determination,  a  fixed  purpose,  to 
Carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Government,  the 
contingencies  will  not  arise. 

“  I  expect  to  be  a  citizen  of  Kansas  ;  and  if  Kansas 
presents  herself  legitimately,  having  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  for  a  State,  and  is  rejected  because  her  Constitu¬ 
tion  recognises  and  protects  Slavery,  then,  as  a  citizen 
of  Kansas,  I  will  contend  that  Kansas  is  a  State,  sover¬ 
eign  and  independent,  out  of  the  Union.” 

la  the  same  letter  he  says  : 

“Kansas  and  Missouri  have  the  same  latitude,  climate, 
and  soil,  and  should  have  the  same  institutions,”  &c. 

I  will  not  read  further  from  this  letter,  because 
I  wish  simply  to  place  the  facts  before  the  Senate 
as  they  are,  and  I  have  read  enough  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  I  have  read  what  Mr.  Atchison  says. 


Well,  sir,  it  is  a  fact,  I  believe  not  denied — at 
least  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
message  from  which  I  shall  read  presently,  does 
not  deny  it — that  wrongs  have  been  committed 
in  Kansas.  Before  coming  to  that  point,  how¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  read  an  extract  from  a  speech 
made  by  Governor  Reeder,  at  Easton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  published  in  the  Washington  Union  on  the 
6th  of  May  last.  He  was  then  Governor  of  Kan¬ 
sas  ;  and  after  this  speech  was  made,  he  went  back 
as  Governor  to  Kansas  : 

“  It  was,  indeed,  too  true  that  Kansas  had  been  invaded, 
conquered,  subjugated,  by  aimed  forces  from  beyond 
her  borders,  led  on  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  trampling  under 
foot  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  bill  and  the  right  of 
suffrage.” 


Then  the  President  knew  that  the  individual 
whom  he  sent  there  to  sustain  the  laws  and  main¬ 
tain  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  came 
home  and  told  him,  and  told  the  country,  that 
Kansas  was  a  conquered  country  ;  that  liis  au¬ 
thority  w7as  derided ;  that  she  had  been  invaded 
and  overrun. 

That  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent ;  but  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  speaking 
for  the  President,  says  that  he  has  omitted  no 
duty,  because  there  was  no  state  of  facts  which 
would  authorize  his  interference.  I  do  not  know7 
that  there  was  ;  for  I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
is  necessary  in  order  to  justify  an  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
But  here  was  a  case  where  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  manifestly  invaded — where  the  citizens  of  a 
Territory  were  prevented  from  exercising  their 
legitimate  control  at  the  ballot-box,  in  virtue  of, 
and  in  pursuance  of,  the  provisions  ot  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Their  Territory  was  overrun  and  con¬ 
quered  ;  and  yet  it  is  said  there  was  nothing 
calling  on  the  President  to  interfere. 

Now  sir,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  tlie  Senate 
and  the  country  to  a  case  in  which  the  President 
did  interfere.  I  have  before  me  the  authentic 
record  of  a  case  lately  argued  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  amongst 
the  printed  documents  of  that  case  was  a  tele¬ 
graphic  dispatch  received  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  I  will  read.  There  was, 
in  due  course  of  law,  an  attempt  made  to  return  a 
fugitive  slave  from  the  city  of  Boston  to  the  city 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia.  The  case  was  going 
on,  in  due  course  of  law,  in  the  city,  of  Boston, 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  President 
interfered  by  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  the  Federal 
officials  in  Boston:  “Incur  any  expense  deemed 
necessary  by  the  marshal  and  yourself  for  city 
military,  or  otherwise,  to  insure  the  execution  of 
the  law.  (Signed)  Franklin  Pierce.”  This  was 
directed  to  “B.  F.  Hallett,  United  States  Attor¬ 
ney.”  Well,  sir,  does  the  President  of  the  United 
States  consider  that  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave 
is  paramount  to  preserving  to  the  people  the  free 
exercise  of  the  right  of  suffrage?  Does  the  fact 
that  a  whole  Territory  was  invaded,  and  every  one 
of  its  citizens  prevented  from  exercising  the  legit¬ 
imate  right  of  suffrage  at  the  polls,  constitute  no 
case  in  which  the  President  should  interfere  for 
their  protection?  And  yet,  when  there  was  a 
slave  to  be  returned,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  not  trust  to  the  ordinary  niod.es  of 
communication,  but  telegraphed  to  his  officials 
that  the  Treasury  was  wide  open  for  them.  “Put 
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your  arms  in  up  to  the  elbow ;  help  yourselves : 
the  Federal  Treasury  is  at  your  service/’  They 
did  it  pretty  liberally,  too,  and  1  believe  they  were 
not  satisfied  until  thejr  had  taken  something  over 
$30,000  of  the  funds  of  the  Federal  Treasury  to 
send  back  one  negro.  Although  the  President 
may  thus  interfere,  and  although  the  Federal 
Treasury  may  be  put  at  the  mercy  of  the  officials 
of  this  "Government  in  the  city  of  Boston,  yet 
when  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  a  Territory  are 
invaded  and  conquered,  and  the  ballot-box  made 
to  give  way  to  the  cartridge-box,  without  any¬ 
thing  being  done  by  him  to  prevent  it,  we  are 
told  that  the  President  has  done  all  his  duty,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  commendation  of  the  country  ; 
and  his  friends  here  come  forward — it  seems  to 
me  with  some  temerity,  to  say  the  least — and 
challenge  the  approbation  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country. 

What  followed  the  result  of  the  invasion  of 
Kansas — this  going  over  of  Missourians,  as  ad¬ 
mitted  and  as  shown  ?  A  law  was  passed  ;  and  I 
will  read  you  that  law,  although  it  has  been  al¬ 
ready  read  twice  : 

“If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into,  or  pub¬ 
lish,  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into,  printed, 
written,  published,  or  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid 
or  assist  in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circu¬ 
lating,  within  the  Territory,  any  book,  paper,  pamphlet, 
magazine,  handbill,  or  circular,  containing  any  state¬ 
ments,  arguments,  opinion,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice, 
or  inuendo,  calculated  to  produce  a  disorderly,  danger¬ 
ous,  or  rebellious  disaffection  among  the  slaves  of  this 
Territory,  or  to  induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the 
service  of  their  masters,  or  to  resist,  their  authority,  shall 
be.  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment, 
at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  less  than  live  years” — 

but  as  much  longer  as  the  judge  sees  fit.  The 
honorable  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Jones,] 
in  commenting  upon  this  law,  finds  a  little  fault 
with  it.  He  thinks  it  is  not  quite  severe  enough, 
but  lie  says  it  ought  to  have  been  a  penalty  of 
death,  and  that  every  one  offending  against  its 
provisions  ought  to  be  hung  on  a  very  high  gal¬ 
lows — one  as  high  as  that  old  gallows  on  which 
Hainan  was  hung.  But,  let  us  suppose  the  law 
to  remain  as  it  is  ;  and  let  ns  suppose  that  a  court 
was  organized  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  against  this  law  :  what  would  be 
done  with  a  man  who  was  found  with  a  docu¬ 
ment  in  his  pocket,  reading  in  this  way? 

“  The  Southern  people  have  no  bight — natural,  moral, 
or  political— to  enforce  Slavery  upon  the  new  Territo¬ 
ries.  They  have  no  more  right  to  go  there  and  hold 
slaves,  than  they  have  to  do  so  in  New  Hampshire.  Thk 

SLAVEHOLDERS  HAVE  NO  MORE  RIGHT  TO  PLANT  SLA¬ 
VERY  UPON  FREE  TERRITORY,  THAN  WE  HAVE  TO 

abolish  Slavery  in  South  Carolina.” 

Do  you  not  think  that  would  amount  to  an 
1  '■  inuendo,”  to  say  the  least  of  it?  Who  is  the 
author  of  that  sentiment?  The  editor  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot.  It  is  not  one  of  his 
post  mortem  remains,  but  was  published  as  late  as 
the  28th  of  December,  1848.  That  is  the  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot :  and  T  sup¬ 
pose  all  of  us  know  the  relation  which  that  paper 
sustains  to  the  present  Executive  of  the  United 
States.  If  any  Senator  does  not,  he  may  find 
that  one  of  his  first  official  acts,  after  he  was 
elected  President,  was  to  present  to  this  editor  a 
gold-headed  cane,  in  token  of  the  very  high  esti¬ 
mation  in  which  he  held  him,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  discharged  his  duties.  Do  }rou  not 
thinK  a  man  ought  to  take  five  years  for  that? 


Would  it  not  come  up  to  an  “  inuendo,  or  advice, 
or  opinion?”  That  was  in  1848.  Now  let  me  go 
back  one  year.  Suppose  a  man  should  be  tried 
under  this  law,  and  this  document  were  found  in 
his  possession  ? 

“  Resolved,  That  we  declare  it  our  solemn  convic¬ 
tion,  as  the  Democratic  party  have  heretofore  done, 
that  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  should 
hereafter  exist  in  any  territory  which  may  be  acquired 
by  or  annexed  to  the  United  States;  and  that  we  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  votes  of  our  delegation  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso.” 

What  is  that?  One  of  the  resolutions  passed 
at  the  Democratic  State  Convention  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  October,  184?. _  It  must  have 
been  a  hard  dose  for  them,  for  I  was  one  of 
those  Senators  whom  they  were  thanking  for 
voting  for  the  Wilmot  Proviso.  Who  were  the 
committee  that  produced  this  resolution?  I  will 
read  some  of  their  names.  Amongst  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  reported  that  resolution  was  “  John 
S.  Wells,”  the  President’s  captain  general  and 
standard  bearer,  who  is  stumping  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  for  the  office  of  Governor  to¬ 
day.  He  has  some  hopes  of  being  elected,  but  I 
think  more  fears  of  being  defeated,  in  about  two 
weeks. 

Another  member  of  the  committee  that  report¬ 
ed  this  resolution  was  Joseph. H.  Smith,  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman  of  my  own  village.  The 
President  has  shown  his  appreciation  of  Doctor 
Smith’s  patriotism,  judgment,  and  politics,  by 
appointing  him  to  the  highly  important  office  of 
inspector  of  drugs  in  the  city  of  Boston,  with  a 
salary  of  $1,000  a  year. 

Another  gentleman  whose  name  I  find  among 
those  who  reported  this  resolution  was  Samuel 
Swasey.  The  President  had  such  a  high  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  services,  that  he  thought  he  must 
go  a  little  higher  than  an  inspector  of  drugs,  and 
lie  was  therefore  appointed  inspector  and  meas¬ 
urer  at  Portsmouth,  with  a  compensation  of  over 
$1,200  a  year.  I  also  find  upon  the  committee 
who  reported  this  resolution  the  name  of  another 
gentleman,  Charles  H.  Peaslee,  who  has  been  re¬ 
warded  by  the  President  with  the  very  lucrative 
office  of  “collector  of  the  customs  and  superin¬ 
tendent  of  light-houses”  for  the  port  of  Boston, 
with  a  salary  of  $6,400. 

Well,  sir,  what  do  you  suppose  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Patriot  said  about  the  resolution  which  I 
have  read,  that  was  submitted  by  those  gentle¬ 
men?  In  an  article  in  that  paper  of  November 
4,  184?,  it  said  : 

“We  never  read  a  more  able,  eloquent,  and  appro 
priate  series  of  Resolutions  adopted  upon  any  occasion  ; 
and  there  is  one  fact  in  this  connection  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice  :  These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  very  able  committee  of  twenty,  after  much  delibe¬ 
ration,  and  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  And  we  put  them  forth  as  the  deliberate  and 
mature  convictions  of  the  Democracy  of  this  State.” 

How  long  shall  these  fellows  take  sir?  Will 
five  years  be  enough?  Certainly  that  goes  be¬ 
yond  an  “inuendo;”  it  must  come  up  to  an 
“opinion.”  [Laughter.]  That,  you  perceive, 
was  in  184?.  What  next?  In  184,8— these  men 
were  inveterate  sinners— [laughter]— the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Hampshire,  with  an  overwhelming 
Democratic  majority,  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  unanimously. 

u  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  convened,  That  w'e  are  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
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sage  of  a  law,  by  Congress,  forever  prohibiting  Slavery  in 
Now  Mexico  and  California,  and  in  all  other  territories 
now  acquired,  or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  by  the  United 
States,  in  which  Slavery  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
such  acquisition.” 

To  how  long  a  term  of  imprisonment,  under 
the  law  which  I  have  read,  ought  they  to  be 
sentenced  for  that?  This  was  in  1848.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  he  said  they  began  then  to  reform. 
Let  us  see.  In  1849,  these  resolutions  were 
passed  unanimously  by  the  New  Hampshire  Le¬ 
gislature  : 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  convened ,  That,  opposed  to  every  form  of 
oppression,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  ever 
viewed  with  deep  regret  the  existence  of  Slavery  in  this 
Union ;  that  while  they  have  steadfastly  supported  all 
sections  in  their  constitutional  rights,  they  have  not  only 
lamented  its  existence  as  a  great  social  evil,  but  regarded 
it  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
nation. 

“ Resolved ,  That  while  we  respect  the  rights  of  the 
slaveholding  as  well  as  the  free  portions  of  this  Union — 
while  we  will  not  willingly  consent  that  wrong  be  done 
to  any  member  of  the  glorious  Confederacy  to  which  we 
belong,  we  are  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to 

THE  EXTENSION  OF  SLAVERY  OVER  ANY  PORTION  OF 

American  soil  now  free. 

“  Resolved,  That,  in  our  opinion,  Congress  has  the  con¬ 
stitutional  POWER  TO  ABOLISH  THE  SLAVE  TRADE 
and  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  and 
that  our  Senators  be  instructed,  and  our  Representa¬ 
tives  BE  REQUESTED.  TO  TAKE  ALL  CONSTITUTIONAL 

measures  to  accomplish  these  objects. 

SAMUEL  H.  AYER, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WILLIAM  P.  WEEKS, 

President,  of  the  Senate. 

SAMUEL  DINSMORE,  Governor .” 

Who  do  you  suppose  introduced  that  proposi¬ 
tion?  Mr.  Clement.  And  do  you  suppose  that 
merit  like  his  has  been  passed  over  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent?  No,  sir;  but  he  has  been  appointed  by 
the  present  President  collector  and  superintendent 
of  light-houses  for  the  district  of  Portsmouth,  and 
agent  of  the  marine  hospital  there.  Mr.  Clement 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  continual  pass¬ 
ing  resolutions.  He  said  to  himself,  what  is  the 
use  of  that?  Here  you  are  passing  resolutions 
year  after  year  on  this  subject.  Now,  said  he, 
let  us  have  done  with  it,  and  let  us  declare  to  all 
the  world  and  to  all  time  that  we  are  unalterable. 
Other  things  may  change;  we  never.  We  live 
in  a  granite  State ;  our  everlasting  hills  tower  up 
higher  than  the  clouds ;  they  may  crumble  and 
full,  but  the  New  Hampshire  Democracy  are  un¬ 
alterable;  they  will  never  turn.  [Laughter.] 
And  their  unalterable  position  is,  that  they  are 
“opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  over  any 
portion  of  American  soil  now  free.”  That  was 
in  1849.  What  did  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot , 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  President,  say  then  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  subject?  On  the  26th  of  July,  1849, 
speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty, 
then  recently  broached  in  a  celebrated  letter : 

“The  Democracy  of  the  North  never  did  endorse  the 
doctrine,  and  they  never  will.  The  Democracy  of  this 
State  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know, 
that  Congress  has  and  should  exercise  the  power ,  and  ex¬ 
clude  Slavery,  from  California  and  New  Mexico.” 

So  Sir  as  they  knew,  then,  there  was  not  a  man 
in  New  Hampshire  who  did  not  entertain  these 
opinions.  Did  General  Pierce  entertain  them? 
Why,  sir,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee  during  all  this  time;  and 
he  was  the  New  Hampshire  Democracy.  It  is  idle 
to  say,  therefore,  that  he  did  not  entertain  these 
views.  Again,  the  same  paper  says : 


“  Ever  since  the  question  of  the  extension  of  Slavery 
to  free  territory  w£ls  first  broached,  the  Democrats  of 
New  Hampshire  have  opposed  such  extension.  They 
have  occupied  but  one  ground  upon  the  subject.  In  of¬ 
fice  and  out,  their  united  voice  has  been  raised  in  behalf 
of  the  doctrine,  that  territory  now  free,  should  ever  remain 
so.  Their  Representatives  in  Congress  have  uniformly 
so  voted,  their  Legislature  has  repeatedly  so  resolved, 
their  Conventions  have  constantly  so  declared,  their 
newspapers  have  always  so  spoken,  their  candidates 
have  uniformly  so  expressed  themselves,  and  their 
speakers  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  so  proclaim¬ 
ed.  This  has  been,  and  now  is,  the  ground  upon  which 
they  stand  ;  and  they  will  support  no  man  who  is  not  sound 
upon  this  question .” 

This  was  said  on  the  1st  of  March,  1849;  hut 
was  the  President  of  the  United  States  cognizant 
of  these  opinions?  Was  he  part  and  parcel  of 
the  Democracy  that  entertained  these  sentiments? 
Suppose  you  say,  “This  is  not  fair;  this  is  a 
criminal  trial;  five  years  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  is  the  punishment  for  promulgating 
such  sentiments,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  send  the 
President  of  the  United  States  there,  without  some 
more  direct  testimony;  this  will  not  answer.” 
Very  well,  sir ;  then  I  will  read  you  an  extract 
from  General  Pierce’s  speech,  made  at  the  North 
Church,  in  Concord,  on  the  5th  of  June,  1845,  as 
reported  in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  of  June 
12,  1845,  purporting  to  be  in  reply  to  one  John 
P.  Hale.  [Laughter.]  General  Pierce  said : 

“  He  had  only  to  say  now,  what  he  had  always  said” — 

You  perceive,  sir,  the  Democracy  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  never  change.  They  always  profess  the 
same  thing — 

“  He  had  only  to  say  now,  what  he  had  always  said, 
that  he  regarded  Slavery  as  one  of  the  greatest  moral  and 
social  evils — a  curse  upon  the  whole  country ;  and  this  lie 
believed  to  be  the  sentiment  of  all  men  of  all  parties  at  the 
North.” 

Ought  he  to  get  five  years  imprisonment  for 
that?  [Laughter.]  Again: 

“Mr.  P.  was  free  to  admit  that  he  had  himself  ap- 

5'roached  this  subject  of  annexation  [of  Texas]  with  ail 
lis  prejudices  and  prepossessions  against  it,  and  on  one 

GROUND  ALONE — ITS  SLAVERY  FEATURE.  His  COllviC- 

tions  on  this  subject  were,  as  he  had  stated,  strong — not 
the  result  of  any  new  light” — 

Oh,  no,  sir !  the  President  is  no  new  light — 

“but  deeply  fixed  and  abiding.  The  only  difficulty 

IN  HIS  MIND  EVER  HAD  BEEN,  THAT  OF  A  RECOGNI¬ 
TION  BY  ANY  NEW  ACT  OF  OUR  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE 

institution  of  domestic  Slavery'  ;  and  he  had  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  bring  his  mind  to  a  condition 
impartially  to  weigh  the  argument  for  and  against  the 
measure.” 

That  was  in  1845,  and  therefore  might  come 
under  the  definition  of  a  post  mortem  examination. 
It  is  ten  years  old  ;  but  I  will  take  him  at  a  later 
period.  In  1851,  there  wa3  a  Constitutional  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  for  the 
purpose  of  revising  the  Constitution  of  that  State, 
and  General  Pierce  was  President  of  it.  On  one 
occasion  he  left  the  chair,  and  made  a  speech, 
which  was  reported  in  the  Neiv  Hampshire  Patriot , 
in  which  I  find  this  : 

“I  WOUfiD  TAKE  THE  GROUND  OF  THE  NON-EXTEN¬ 
SION  OF  SLAY'ERY' — THAT  SLAVERY  SHOULD  NOT  BECOME 
stronger.  But' Congress  have  only  re-enacted  the  old 
law  of  1793.  Union-loving  men,  desiring  peace  and  lov¬ 
ing  their  country,  conceded  that  point — unwillingly 
conceded  it — and,  planting  themselves  upon  this  law 
against  the  outbursts  of  popular  feeling,  resisted  the 
agitation  which  is  assaulting  all  who  stand  up  for  their 
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country.  But  the  gentleman  says  that  the  law  is  obnox¬ 
ious.  *  What  single  thing  is  there,  connected 
with  Slavery,  that  is  not  obnoxious?  Even  the 
gentleman  from  Marlborough  [Dr.  Batchellar]  can¬ 
not  FEEL  MORE  DEEPLY  THAN  I  DO  ON  THIS  SUBJECT.” 

The  Dr.  Batchellar  here  alluded  to  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  Abolitionists  in  the  State — a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention;  and 
General  Pierce  said  he  could  not  feel  the  evils  of 
Slavery  more  than  he  himself  did.  That  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  “sentiment;”  it  is  something  more  than 
an  “  inuehdo.”  Now,  sir,  suppose  some  faithful 
patriot,  wishing  to  be  booked  up  in  the  soundest 
politics  of  the  country,  should  go  to  Kansas,  and 
unwittingly  take  some  of  these  documents  with 
him,  and  suppose  they  should  be  found  in  his 
pocket,  could  anything  less  than  five  years  im¬ 
prisonment  be  inflicted  on  him;  and  might  he  not 
feel  that  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  the 
clemency  of  the  court,  if  they  let  him  off  with 
that?  The  only  limit  is,  that  the  punishment 
shall  not  be  less  than  five  years  imprisonment, 
but  may  be  as  much  more  as  the  court  please. 

But,  sir,  I  will  leave  General  Pierce.  Suppose 
some  unfortunate  wight — one  of  those  three  thou¬ 
sand  clergymen,  for  instance,  about  whom  so 
much  was  said — should  stray  into  Kansas  with 
some  little  volume  for  his  solitary  reading  in  his 
pocket  ;  and  the  constable  should  find  it,  and  open 
it,  and  read  this :  “  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and 
selleth  him,  or  if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall 
surely  be  put  to  death.”  (Exodus,  ch.  21,  v.  16.) 

I  do  not  say  what  that  means  ;  but,  in  the  hands 
of  an  uneducated  black  man,  might  it  not  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  “dangerous  disaffection  ;” 
and,  if  so,  would  it  not  come  within  the  condem¬ 
nation  of  this  law  ? 

Again,  sir:  Suppose  he  did  not  take  the  whole 
Bible,  but  only  took  the  New  Testament;  and 
suppose  he  should  there  read  as  follows :  “  The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  he  hath 
anointed  me  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  poor: 
he  hath  sent  me  to  heal  the  broken-hearted,  to 
preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recover¬ 
ing  of  sight  to  the  blind,  to  set  at  liberty  those 
who  are  bruised.”  (Luke,  ch.  4,  v.  18.)  I  do  not 
say  what  the  meaning  of  this  is ;  but  might  it  not, 
with  an  uneducated  black  man,  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  “  dangerous  disaffection,”  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  which  I  have  read? 

Again  :  “  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  mas¬ 
ter  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his  master 
unto  thee :  he  shall  dwell  with  thee,  even  among 
you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall  choose  in  oim 
of  thy  gates,  where  it  liketh  him  best ;  thou  shalt 
not  oppress  him.”  (Deut.,  ch.  23,  v.  15 — 18.)  I  do 
not  give  any  meaning  to  this ;  but  I  only  suggest 
whether  this  is  not  dangerous  stuff  to  put  into 
the  hands  of  uneducated  men,  and  whether  it 
might  not  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  “  dan¬ 
gerous  disaffection  ?”  Would  not  a  man  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  condemnation  of  this  law,  who  should 
be  found  with  any  such  document  as  this  in  his 
pocket  ?  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  said  the 
provision  of  the  law  was  not  severe  enough,  but 
that  the  offence  ought  to  be  punished  by  death. 
Well,  sir,  there  was  a  tribunal  which  sat  more 
than  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  one  of  the  sentiments  which  I  have  read, 
and  that  tribunal  thought  just  so,  and  passed 
sentence  of  death  upon  him,  and  executed  him. 


Now,  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  the  President.  In  his  annual  message, 
presented  to  us  on  the  31st  of  December,  1855,  lie 
says : 

“In  the  Territory  of  Kansas  there  have  been  acts  pre¬ 
judicial  to  good  order,  but  as  yet  none  have  occurred 
under  circumstances  to  justify  the  interposition  of  the 
Federal  Executive.” 

Mark  the  date ;  dates  are  something  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Nothing  had  occurred,  up  to  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember  last,  to  justify  his  interposition.  In  his 
message  on  the  24th  of  January,  1856 — twenty- 
four  days  afterwards — he  says : 

“Circumstances  have  occurred  to  disturb  the  course  of 
governmental  organization  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
and  produce  there  a  condition  of  things  which  renders 
it  incumbent  on  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  urgently  to  recommend  the  adoption  by  you  of  such 
measures  of  legislation  as  the  grave  exigencies  of  the 
case  appear  to  require.” 

I  put  it  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  put  it  to  all  his  friends  on  this  floor  and 
everywhere  else,  to  tell  me  what  occurred  between 
the  31st  of  December,  1855,  and  the  24th  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1856,  to  justify  this  change  of  policy?  Did 
the  Convention  to  form  a  State  Constitution  for 
Kansas,  assemble  in  the  mean  time?  No,  sir. 
Did  an  election  take  place  for  State  officers?  No, 
sir.  All  that  was  done  before  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1855;  and  I  have  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  saying  that  nothing  had  been  done  up  to 
that  time  which  would  justify  the  interference  of 
the  Federal  Executive.  In  his  judgment,  then, 
the  people  of  the  Territory  had  the  right  to  meet ; 
and  in  meeting,  to  institute  a  Constitution,  they 
had  committed  no  offence,  and  had  done  nothing 
which  justified  his  interference  ;  but,  sir,  I  wish  to 
do  the  President  of  the  United  States  all  justice — 
and  I  will.  I  think  I  always  have  done  so,  and  I 
always  will.  I  do  not  believe,  as  some  of  the 
enemies  of  the  President  have  undertaken  to  say, 
that  he  is  a  coward.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
wanting  in  physical  or  moral  courage.  Sir,  he 
has  courage  by  inheritance,  and  I  never  doubted 
it.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  not 
wanting  in  talent.  He  is  a  man  of  respectable 
talent ;  and  it  is  no  disparagement  to.  say  of  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  who  were  his  competi¬ 
tors  before  the  nominating  Convention,  that  he  is 
the  equal  to  any  of  them,  and,  in  my  judgment, 
superior  to  the  man  who  means  to  supplant  him. 
I  go  further:  I  think  the  President  is  progressive; 
I  think  he  improves.  From  the  31st  of  December 
to  the  24th  of  January,  there  was  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  his  manners,  if  in  nothing  else. 
Whether  or  not  it  was  the  effect  of  a  little  animad¬ 
version  which  he  might  have  read,  I  shall  not  un¬ 
dertake  to  say.  [Laughter.]  But  I  will  give  you 
the  proof  of  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
made.  In  his  message  of  the  31st  of  December, 
1855,  he  speaks  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  him 
“  as  enemies  of  the  Constitution.”  Then  nobody 
who  differed  from  him  could  be  friendly  to  the 
Constitution.  See  what  a  wonderful  change  is 
produced  in  twenty-four  days.  On  the  24th  of 
January  he  speaks  in  this  way  : 

“  This  interference  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  its  primary 
causes  and  its  immediate  commencement,  was  one  of  the 
incidents  of  that  pernicious  agitation  on  the  subject  oi 
the  condition  of  the  colored  persons  held  to  service  in 
some  of  the  States,  which  has  so  long  disturbed  the  r 
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pose  of  our  country,  and  excited  individuals,  otherwise 
patriotic  and  law-abiding,  to  toil  with  misdirected  zeal 
in  the  attempt  to  propagate  their  social  theories  by  the 
perversion  and  abuse  of  the  powers  of  Congress.” 

Is  there  not  a  great  improvement?  “Enemies 
of  the  Constitution,”  in  twenty-four  days,  are  con¬ 
verted  into  gentlemen  laboring  with  misdirected 
zeal,  but  otherwise  patriotic  and  law-abiding.  On 
everything  except  the  very  point  on  which  they 
differ  from  the  President,  they  are  patriotic  and 
law-abiding. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  in  his  Kan¬ 
sas  message,  denounces  the  proceedings  of  those 
gentlemen  in  Kansas  who  have  undertaken  to  form 
a  State  Constitution  as  revolutionary,  and  says 
that  if  their  measures  are  carried  out,  it  will  be 
treason.  Well,  sir,  perhaps  it  is  very  difficult  to 
define  and  say  exactly  where  people  may  begin 
to  reform  their  Government  without  the  consent 
of  the  existing  Government,  and  I  shall  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  express  any  crude  opinions  of  my  own 
upon  that  subject;  but  I  shall  favor  you  with  the 
opinions  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself  upon  that  very  question.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  recollection  of  gentlemen,  that  about 
fourteen  years  ago  there  was  a  very  noted  indi¬ 
vidual  in  this  country,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
W.  Dorr,  who  claimed  to  be  elected  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island;  but  the  result  of  his  election 
was,  that  he  found  that  he  would  be  safer  in  any 
other  State  than  the  one  of  which  he  claimed  to 
be  Governor.  He  left  there,  and  went  first  to 
Connecticut,  and  remained  there  a  little  while, 
and  then  came  to  New  Hampshire.  When  he 
arrived  in  New  Hampshire,  a  large  public  meeting 
was  holden  in  Concord  on  the  14th  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1842;  and  at  that  meeting  General  Pierce 
delivered  a  very  congratulatory  speech  to  Gov¬ 
ernor  Dorr,  and  closed  with  the  presentation  of  a 
series  of  resolutions,  which,  as  they  are  not  long, 
I  will  read : 

“1.  Resolved,  That  all  government  of  right  originates 
from  the  people,  is  founded  in  consent,  and  instituted 
for  the  general  good. 

“  2.  Resolved,  That  whenever  the  ends  of  government 
ore  perverted,  and  public  liberty  manifestly  endangered, 
and  all  other  means  of  redress  are  ineffectual,  the  people 
may,  and  of  right  ought  to,  reform  the  old  and  establish 
a  new  form  of  government. 

“3.  Resolved^  That  if  the  friends  of  liberty  should  wait 
for  leave  from  tyrants  to  abolish  tyranny,  the  day  of  free 
Government  would  never  dawn' upon  the  eyes  of  the 
oppressed  millions  of  our  race. 

“4.  Resolved,  That  when  the  people,  act  in  their  original 
sovereign  capacity  in  forming  and  adopting  new  systems 
of  government,  they  are  not  bound  to  conform  to  any  rules 
or  forms  of  proceeding  not  instituted  by  themselves. 

ii  5.  Resolved,  That  the  adoption  of  the  people’s  Consti¬ 
tution  in  Rhode  Island,  by  thirteen  thousand  nine  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  votes,  being  an  acknowledged  and 
large  majority  of  the  whole  male  adult  population  of  that 
State,  was  such  an  act  of  the  people,  in  their  sovereign 
capacity  as  rendered  it  the  paramount  law  of  the  State.” 

General  Pierce  went  thus  far ;  but  Mr.  Hibbard 
then  presented  the  two  following  additional  reso¬ 
lutions,  which  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot  says 
were  “  cheerfully  accepted  by  Mr.  Pierce :  ” 

“  6.  Resolved,  That  in  welcoming  to  the  soil  of  New 
Hampshire  our  present  distinguished  guest,  Thomas  W. 
Dorr,  the  rightful  Governor  of  Rhode  Island,  we  em¬ 
brace  the  occasion  of  tendering  the  tribute  of  our  respect 
and  esteem  to  the  tried  patriotism,  and  unwavering 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  free  suffrage,  which  has  so  emi¬ 
nently  and  honorably  characterized  his  past  career;  and 
that,  so  long  as  the  people  of  Rhode  Island  are  true  to 
themselves  and  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  they  will 


never  abate  their  trust,  nor  remit  their  exertions,  until 
their  sovereignty  shall  be  acknowledged,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  their  adoption  established  in  fact,  as  it  now  is  in 
right — the  paramount  law  of  the  land  ;  and  the  officers 
of  their  choice  restored  to  the  places  to  which  they  have 
been  once  elected. 

“  7.  Resolved,  That  John  Tyler,  the  acting  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  interfering  with,  and  assuming 
to  decide,  by  the  arm  of  the  military  power  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  the  question  of  sovereignly  pending  be¬ 
tween  the  People  and  the  Charier  party  of  Rhode  Island, 
thereby  for  a  time  prostrating  the  cause  of  free  suffrage, 
and  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  its  friends  in  that  State,  has 
been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  unconstitutional 
power,  for  which  no  censure  can  he  too  severe,  and  ha3 
inflicted  an  injury  upon  the  cause  of  constitutional  free¬ 
dom,  for  which  no  reparation  can  adequately  atone.” 

Now,  to  bring  the  point  of  these  resolutions 
distinctly  before  the  Senate.  I  propose  to  read  this 
last  resolution,  substituting  the  name  of  “  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce”  for  “John  Tyler,”  “Kansas”  for 
“  Rhode  Island,”  and  “  Pro-Slavery  party  ”  for 
“  Charter  party,”  and  see  how  it  will  then  read. 
It  would  read  in  this  wise : 

u  Resolved,  That  Franklin  Pierce,  the  acting  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  interfering  with,  and  assuming 
to  decide,  by  the  arm  of  the  military  power  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Government,  the  question  of  Slavery  pending  be¬ 
tween  the  people  and  the  Pro-Slavery  party  of  Kansas, 
thereby  for  a  time  prostrating  the  cause  of  free  suffrage, 
and  paralyzing  the  efforts  of  its  friends  in  that  Territory, 
has  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  usurpation  of  unconstitu- , 
tional  power,  for  which  no  censure  can  be  too  severe, 
and  has  inflicted  an  injury  on  the  cause  of  constitutional 
freedom,  for  which  no  reparation  can  adequately  atone.” 

He  ought  certainly  to  be  willing  to  take  such 
medicine  as  he  administers ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  cases,  with  this  bare  alteration  of  names, 
are  very  nearly  parallel — at  least  enough  so  for 
the  argument. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  24th  of  January,  goes  on  to  state  the 
illegal  acts  which  have  occurred  to  justify  mili¬ 
tary  interposition,  and  he  says: 

“One  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  Delegate  to  the  present  Congress, 
and  a  Delegate  was  elected  under  that  law;  but  subse¬ 
quently  to  this,  a  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 

Broceeded,  without  authority  ot  law,  to  elect  another 
elegate.  Following  upon  this  movement  was  another 
and  more  important  one,  of  the  same  general  character. 
Persons  confessedly  not  constituting  the  body  politic,  or 
all  the  inhabitants,  but  merely  a  party  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  and  without  law,  have  undertaken  to  summon  a 
Convention  for  the  purpose  of  transforming  the  Terri¬ 
tory  into  a  State,  and  have  framed  a  Constitution,  adopt¬ 
ed  it,  and  under  it  elected  a  Governor  and  other  officers, 
and  a  Representative  to  Congress.” 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  the  24th  of  January  felt  himself 
called  upon  to  send  to  us  a  special  message,  ask¬ 
ing  for  extraordinary  powers  from  Congress  to 
enable  him  to  execute  the  law.  Every  fact  to. 
which  he  refers,  every  circumstance  to  which  the 
message  alludes,  had  transpired  long  before  his 
annual  message  of  the  31st  of  December,  when 
he  said  nothing  had  occurred  that  would  justify 
his  interposition. 

I  have  thus,  Mr.  President,  very  briefly  spoken 
of  what  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  "those  en¬ 
deavoring  to  force  Slavery  into  Kansas.  I  wish 
now  to  advert  to  the  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  the  men  who  have  gone  there  to 
establish  a  free  State.  So  far  as  I  know  anything 
about  them.  I  will,  in  their  behalf,  plead  guilty  to 
everything  charged  upon  them  by  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee.  What  they  wanted  was  a  free 
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Constitution — a  free  State.  Societies  were  orpin-  j 
ized  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  purpose  of  aid-  I 
in'g  emigrants  to  go  there  with  the  avowed  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  That  they  : 
had  an  undoubted  right  to  do.  You  had  invited  , 
them  to  do  it  by  your  Kansas  and  Nebraska  bill,  i 

The  SenatorYrom  Tennessee,  however,  made  a 
wonderful  discovery  when  he  ascertained  that  the  j 
authors  of  these  Emigrant  Aid  Societies  looked  to 
a  remunerative  pecuniary  return.  Grant  it;  I 
plead  guilty  to  that  charge.  I  admit  they  organized 
the  societies  for  the  purpose  of  sending  emigrants 
into  that  Territory  to  settle  it,  and  by  their  votes 
establish  freedom  there ;  and  they  hoped  to  estab¬ 
lish  Freedom,  to  take  up  lands,  and  that  by  such 
means  there  would  be  a  pecuniary  remunerative 
return.  The  Senator  need  not  have  gone  a  great 
way  to  prove  that.  They  themselves  published 
it  m  all  their  handbills  and  newspapers.  They 
proclaimed  it  in  all  their  public  meetings.  They 
invited  everybody  to  subscribe  to  aid  in  sending 
emigrants  there.  For  what  purpose?  To  make 
Kansas  a  free  State ;  and  they  held  out  the  hope 
that  the  project  would  not  only  result  in  that,  but 
would  be  a  profitable  investment,  and  would 
make  remunerative  pecuniary  returns.  Is  there 
anything  new  in  that?  The  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  says  he  never  before  heard  of  such  a  thing 
in  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  unkind  or  uncourteous  to 
the  Senator,  though  he  did  not  come  at  me  in  the 
smoothest  possible  form.  I  can  tell  him  that  he 
has  not  read  the  history  of  the  United  States,  if 
he  never  heard  or  read  of  such  societies  before. 
There  is  hardly  one  of  the  old  States  of  the  Union 
ihat  was.  not  settled  by  societies  similar  to  these. 
The  State  of  New  Hampshire,  the  State  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  the  State  of  Maryland,  and  all  the  early 
Colonies,  were  planted  by  the  aid  of  societies, 
which  were  substantially  Emigrant  Aid  Societies, 
in  the  old  country.  If  yon  look  at  their  char¬ 
ters,  you  will  find  that,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  if  not  entirely  without  exception,  there  was 
always  the  hope  of  pecuniary  remunerative  re¬ 
turns. 

The  Senator  may  find  the  same  thing  at  a  later 
day.  Did  he  ever  hear  of  the  little  State  called 
Ohio?  How  was  that  settled?  It  vvas  settled  by 
means  of  an  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  The  first  white  men  who  ever  planted 
themseHes  upon  the  soil  of  Ohio  went  from  New 
England,  under  the  auspices  of  just  exactly  such 
a  society,  not  called  in  so  many  words  an  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Society,  but  substantially  that.  _  They 
Avere  societies  which  looked  to  the  colonization 
of  the  Western  Territories,  and,  beyond  that, 
looked  to  a  compensation  which  was  to  come 
back  to  them.  That  is  what  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies  formed  for  the  settlement  of  Kansas 
have  done.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  everything  that  he  claimed  on  that  point. 
I  am  sorry  that  he  took  so  much  time  to  prove 
what  everybody  admitted,  and  what  any  one  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  those  societies  would 
have  toid  him  Avas  intended,  expected,  and  hoped 
by  them. 

Sir,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  see  anything  wrong, 
anything  criminal,  in  this  ?  Did  you  not  invite 
the  North  to  go  there?  Did  you  not  invite  Free¬ 
dom  to  go  there  and  compete  with  Slavery  ?  Did 
you  not  tell  us  that  all  you  wanted  was  a  fair 


field  ?  For  what  purpose  did  these  men  go  to 
Kansas?  They  went  in  order,  by  the  influence 
of  their  opinions  expressed  at  the  ballot-box,  to 
lay  the  foundations  of  free  institutions  in  that 
great  country  ,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  believe 
in  their  hearts  that,  in  doing  so,  they  Avere  doing 
a  meritorious  and  a  patriotic  act. 

Mr.  President,  it  cannot  have  escaped  your  ear, 
it  cannot  have  escaped  the  ear  of  any  honorable 
Senator  Avho  is  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  that 
when  the  subject  of  Slavery  is  introduced,  gen¬ 
tlemen  from  those  States  in  which  it  exists  turn 
around  and  say,  reproachfully,  “We  found  the 
institution  ;  we  did  not  bring  it  here;  it  Avas  en¬ 
tailed  upon  us  by  lft.e  cupidity  of  Eastern  mer¬ 
chants  ;  it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  the  British 
Crown;  it  was  entailed  upon  us  by  those  Avho  had 
the  control  and  agency  of  things  long  before  we 
came  upon  the  stage  of  being.”  Grant  it.  I  am 
willing  to  give  to  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to 
make  such  a  plea,  all  that  they  can  take  by  it  j 
and  Avhat  is  the  lesson  that  it  teaches  us  ?  Sir,  it 
teaches  us,  who  in  this  our  day  occupy  these 
seats,  that  if  in  the  coming  future  it  shall  be  so 
destined  in  the  councils  of  Omnipotence  that  the 
Territory  of  Kansas  shall  groan  under  the  blight¬ 
ing  influence  of  the  institution  of  Slavery,  those 
who  feel  its  withering  effects  may  not  stand  up 
and  reproach  our  posterity  by  telling  them,  “Your 
fathers  forced  it  on  this  soil.”  No,  sir;  we  wisli 
to  stand  clear  of  that  reproach,  Avhich  is  so  oftea 
and  so  freely  cast  on  our  fathers. 

In  the  \Tery  debate  which  took  place  in  the 
Senate  on  the  Kansas  bill,  if  I  mistake  not,  in  the 
speech  of  an  honorable  Senator  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  (Mr.  Badger) — not  now  a  member  of  this 
body — that  Arery  reproach  Avas  hurled  back  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  free  States,  and  they  were  told 
that  it  was  to  their  agency  and  their  cupidity  that 
the  South  owed  the  existence  of  the  institution 
among  them.  I  do  not  remember,  sir,  during  the 
many  years  that  I  haAre  been  at  this  Capitol,  to 
have  met  with  more  than  three  individuals  who 
have  not  been  willing  to  admit,  and  have  not 
admitted,  that,  if  the  question  of  Slavery  were  a 
new  one,  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and  if  the 
question  was  submitted  to  them  as  they  \vere 
about  to  plant  themseHes  on  the  \urgin  soil  of 
their  native  State,  and  they  had  the  control  of  it, 
they  would  not  have  Slavery  with  them.  If  they 
would  not  have  it  with  them,  if  it  were  an  origi¬ 
nal  question  in  their  own  State,  I  ask  them,  in 
the  name  of  justice,  in  the  name  of  humanity,  in 
the  name  of  that  Christianity  AAdiich  teaches  us 
u  to  do  unto  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
unto  us,”  why  should  they  seek  now  to  fasten  it 
upon  another  Territory  ?  Sir,  the  position  which 
I  occupy,  and  which  is  occupied  by  those  with 
whom  I  act,  is,  that  it  may  never  be  a  reproach 
to  us  or  to  our  posterity,  that  through  our  agen¬ 
cy,  and  through  our  want  of  fidelity  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  which  Ave  profess,  this  institution  Avhich  we 
condemn  shall  be  fastened  upon  this  Territory. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Will  the  Senator  alloAV  me  to 
give  him  a  matter  of  statistics  ? 

Mr.  HALE.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  kneAV  the  Senator  Avould  do  it, 
because  he  is  a  ready  man.  At  one  time,  sir,  I 
thought  it  probable  that  I  might  have  to  go  to 
Boston  to  perform  a  duty  Avhich  my  friend  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  has  done  so  much  better 
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than  I  could ;  and  with  that  view  I  prepared  my¬ 
self  with  some  statistics  on  this  subject,  which  I 
desire  to  present.  I  desire  to  state  them  now,  for 
I  know  of  no  other  way  of  getting  them  before  a 
certain  class,  unless  through  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  He  says  that,  so 
far  from  being  tainted  with  the  sin  and  agency  of 
introducing  Slavery,  the  North  would  hold  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  all  the  obligations  to  which  he 
has  referred.  With  the  view'  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  I  sent  to  the  custom-house  in  Charleston 
to  obtain  certain  information.  Most  of  the  regis¬ 
ters  were  lost,  but  from  those  that  remained  I  ob¬ 
tained  some  information  which  I  will  state. 

When  the  slave  trade  was  suppressed,  it  was 
suppressed  by  the  common  vote  of  the  North  and 
the  South  ;  and  -when  it  was  restored,  it  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  common  vote  of  the  North  and  the 
South;  but  after  it  wras  restored,  it  was  through 
Northern  merchants  that  slaves  were  taken  from 
Africa.  They  were  brought  in  Northern  vessels. 
Out  of  forty  thousand — that  was  the  number,  for 
I  recollect  it  expressly — two-thirds  were  for  the 
North.  Five  thousand  were  on  account  of  one 
Northern  State,  six  thousand  on  account  of  an¬ 
other,  and  but  two  thousand  on  account  of  South 
Carolina.  So  far  as  regards  the  sin  of  bringing 
them  here,  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible  if  we  should  attempt  to  throw  it  back 
on  those  who  introduced  them. 

Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  have 
this  piece  of  information.  It  was  the  very  train 
of  argument  which  I  was  pursuing.  I  said  that 
you  reproached  our  fathers,  and  justly,  I  have  no 
doubt.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Senator  is  histori¬ 
cally  correct. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  What  I  have  stated  is  according 
to  undoubted  statistics. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  of 
it,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  got  it;  but  what  I  mean, 
please  God,  is,  that  it  shall  not  be  true  in  the 
future.  I  mean,  that  if  another  land  is  to  groan 
tinder  the  evil  of  Slavery,  no  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  or  from  any  other  State,  shall  have  a 
right  to  stand  up  in  his  place,  and  point  at  New 
Hampshire,  and  say,  “  You  did  it.”  I  take  all  the 
censure  Avhich  the  Senator  means  to  administer  to 
the  Northern  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
cupidity  of  commerce  yielded  much,  very  much, 
and  that  there  is  great  blame.  I  have  no  doubt, 
further,  that  the  same  cupidity  which  induced 
Northern  merchants  to  take  the  course  which  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  brings  to  my  mind, 
is  still  left  in  the  country,  and  it  would  do  the 
same  thing  again,  unless  restrained  by  law. 

Having  gone  thus  far  on  this  train  of  remark, 
I  come  now  to  another  point  of  the  case ;  and  I 
propose  to  examine  the  question  of  the  power  of 
Congress  over  Slavery  in  the  Territories ;  and  I 
shall  do  it,  I  think,  to  the  apprehension  of  the 
popular  and  of  the  legal  mind.  The  ground  which 
1  take  is,  that  Congress  has  an  undoubted  consti¬ 
tutional  power  to  prohibit  Slavery  from  going 
into  any  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States; 
and  to  that  point  I  wish  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  In  the  first  place,  I  suppose,  when  you  wish 
to  settle  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  a  certain  power  or  not,  the 
simplest,  readiest,  and  easiest  way  of  settling  that 
question  is  to  turn  to  the  Constitution  itself.  The 


Constitution  is  a  plain  instrument,  made  by  plain 
men.  It  is  a  universal  law,  governing  States  and 
individuals;  and  being  made  by  plain  men,  for  the 
government  of  everybody  within  the  country, 
States  as  well  as  individuals,  one  would  naturally 
suppose  that  it  would  be  written  in  a  language 
which  plain  men  might  understand.  Well,  sir, 
by  looking  to  the  Constitution,  what  do  you  find  ? 
You  find  it  there  written,  “The  Congress  shall 
have  power  ” — to  do  what  ?  — “  to  dispose  of  ang 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.” 

Some  have  said  that  this  cannot  mean  all  rules, 
because  there  roust  be  certain  limits.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  are  limits,  but  what  are  they?  The 
limits  are  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  if  there  are  any  restrictions  on  that  * 
grant,  the  grant  is  thus  far  restricted ;  but  if  there 
be  no  restriction,  it  is  unlimited.  The  languago 
of  the  Constitution  is  exceedingly  plain.  “  The 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  ” — how  many 
rules? — “all  needful  rules.”  How  do  Congress 
make  rules?  By  law.  How  do  they  make  the 
rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  Navy  ?  By 
law.  How  do  they  make  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  concerning  the  Army?  Bylaw.  How  do 
Congress  make  any  rules  or  regulations  ?  By  law, 
and  in  no  other  way.  Then,  how  many  regula¬ 
tions  may  they  make  in  regard  to  territory  ?  All. 

If  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  is  a  regulation  com¬ 
ing  within  the  comprehensive  description  of  “all 
regulations,”  it  is  what  Congress  has  a  right  to 
make ;  but  if  it  be  a  regulation  outside  of  “  all,” 
and  not  included  in  the  adjective  “  all,”  we  must 
go  somewhere  else  to  find  it.  What  did  the  men 
who  made  the  Constitution  think?  What  did 
they  understand  ?  What  did  they  suppose  they 
had  done?  Why,  sir,  it  appears,  fortunately  for 
the  elucidation  of  this  history,  that  in  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitution  there  were 
twenty  men  who  were  also  members  of  the  first 
Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution.  There 
was  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  a  man  of 
some  note  in  his  day — a  man  enjoying  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Democracy  of  this  country,  and  who 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Vice  President  by 
that  party,  when  Jefferson  was  President — a  nom¬ 
ination  which  he  declined  on  account  of  his  age. 

He  was  a  member  of  both  bodies.  There  were 
also  in  the  Federal  Convention  and  in  the  First 
Congress,  Nicholas  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire; 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Rufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong,  of 
Massachusetts;  William  S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sher¬ 
man,  and  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut;  Wil¬ 
liam  Patterson,  of  New  Jersey;  Robert  Morris, 
John  Clyiner,  and  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  George  Read  and  Richard  Bassett,  of 
Delaware;  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland;  James 
Madison,  of  Virginia;  Hugh  Williamson,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Pierce  Butler,  of  South  Carolina ;  and 
William  Few  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia. 

All  these  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named,  were 
members  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the 
Federal  Constitution,  and  also  members  of  the 
first  Congress  under  it.  George  Washington  was 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  Convention,  and  he 
was  the  first  President  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Constitution.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  have  named  were  also  members  of  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Congress,  which  passed  the  ordinance  of 
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1787,  besides  being  members  of  tbe  Convention 
and  of  the  first  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 

The  first  Congress  met  shortly  after  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Constitution.  Prior  to  the  adoption 
of  that  Constitution,  the  Congress  of  the  old  Con¬ 
federation  passed  an  ordinance  by  which  Slavery 
was  excluded  from  every  inch  of  territory  then 
subject  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  When  the  First 
Congress  met,  what  did  they  think?  What  did 
those  twenty  men,  fresh  from  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution,  think  of  its  powers  ?  What  did 
George  Washington,  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Convention,  think  ?  What  did  James  Madison 
think  ?  What  did  John  Langdon  think  ?  Why, 
sir,  you  can  find  their  opinions  in  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  passed  without  division,  and  signed  by 
t  George  Washington,  and  now  in  full  force,  unless 
it  has  been  repealed  by  being  found  to  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Compromise  of  1850.  On  the  7th 
of  August,  1789,  they  passed  an  act  in  these 
words : 

<£  Whereas,  in  order  that  the  ordinance  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  may  continue  to 
have  full  effect,  it  is  requisite  that  certain  provisions 
should  be  made,  so  as  to  adapt  the  same  to  the  present 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

And  then  they  went  on  in  two  sections  to  make 
a  few  alterations  which  were  necessary,  merely 
by  a  change  of  the  officers  provided  for  under 
the  Confederation.  In  the  opinion  of  those  men, 
wffien  they  had  made  those  alterations,  merely 
requiring  a  change  of  officers,  they  thought — per¬ 
haps  in  their  weakness,  perhaps  in  their  folly — 
that  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary  to 
adapt  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  George  Washington  affixed 
his  signature  to  that  act,  and  it  stands  on  the 
statute-book  to-day ;  and  no  man  can  challenge 
the  assertion,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  George 
Washington,  (so  far  as  his  official  acts  are  any 
indication  of  his  opinion) — of  James  Madison, 
who  did  more  to  produce  the  adoption  and  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  man,  with  the  exception  of  Alexander 
Hamilton ;  the  opinion  of  John  Langdon,  of  Ru¬ 
fus  King,  of  Pierce  Butler  of  South  Carolina,  of 
Mr.  Few  and  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Georgia,  and  those 
other  men  whom  I  have  named — that  Congress 
had  power  under  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  the  Territories.  They  did  it,  and  their 
act  has  remained,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
unchallenged  and  unrepealed.  Let  me  ask  you, 
sir,  if,  in  the  history  of  this  Government,  from  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
down  to  the  present  day,  any  President  of  the 
United  States  has  suggested  to  Congress  that  the 
existence  of  that  statute  was  not  warranted  by 
the  Constitution,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  re¬ 
pealed?  No,  sir.  And  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  will  very  soon  be  such  a  President.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  man  quite  rash  enough  at 
the  present  day  to  venture  his  reputation  upon 
such  an  onslaught  as  that  would  be  on  the  judg¬ 
ment,  the  intelligence,  and  the  patriotism  of  the 
Father  of  his  Country,  who  helped  to  form  the 
Constitution,  and  who  signed  this  very  act. 

Then,  sir,  look  at  the  acts  organizing  Territo¬ 
rial  Governments  ever  since,  and  you  will  find, 
Without  exception,  that  Congress  have  taken  juris¬ 
diction  of  this  subject,  unchallenged — prohibit¬ 


ing  Slavery  in  some  cases,  regulating  it  in  others. 
You  will  find  that  in  laws  organizing  Territorial 
Governments  for  even  the  Southern  Territories  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  Congress  did  take  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  subject  of  Slavery,  regulating  and 
limiting  it  in  those  cases,  and  restricting  it  in 
others. 

The  country  reposed  in  safety,  peace,  security, 
and  harmony,  under  this  construction  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  until  these  latter  days,  when  in  the  new- 
light  revelations  of  the  present  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  Washington,  Madison,  Langdon, 
King,  Ellsworth,  Gerry  and  all  their  compatriots, 
who  were  engaged  in  making  and  administering 
the  Constitution,  died  in  happy  ignorance  ot  what 
its  essential  provisions  were.  I  confess  that,  for 
one,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  chance  of  being  mis¬ 
taken,  with  those  dead  fathers  of  the  past,  rather 
than  run  the  doubtful  chance  of  getting  illumina¬ 
tion  from  the  new  lights  of  to-day. 

Now,  sir,  what  do  we  want  ?  What  do  we  ask? 
We  ask  that  the  country  shall  come  back  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  We  enter  upon  no 
crusade  against  any  Southern  rights.  We  ask  for 
no  new  test,  no  new  doctrine,  no  new  experiments, 
no  rash,  doubtful,  or  untried  measures.  We  are 
content  with  the  wisdom  of  the  past.  We  are 
satisfied  with  the  inheritance  and  the  legacy 
which  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution  have  left  us. 
We  are  willing  to  take  the  Constitution  as  they 
understood  it,  and  the  law  as  they  framed  and 
administered  it.  Is  it  arrogance  for  us  to  ask  that 
you  come  with  us  there?  We  ask  you  to  go  no 
further ;  we  merely  ask  you  to  come  with  us  and 
take  counsel  of  the  departed  patriotism  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Revolution.  We  ask  you  to  listen 
to  their  doings  when  the  wounds  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  were  not  yet  healed  over,  when  the  blood  and 
dust  of  the  battle  were  hardly  wiped  from  their 
brows,  and  when  their  locks  were  hoary  with  the 
frosts  which  had  fallen  upon  them  as  they  stood 
sentinels  round  about  the  Camps  of  Liberty.  That 
is  what  we  ask,  and  we  are  willing  to  abide  by 
it;  and  when  we  ask  that,  and  when  we  demand 
it,  how  are  we  met?  We  are  told  that  we  are 
aggressive;  and  we  are  threatened,  that  it  our 
aggressions  do  not  cease,  if  our  taun tings  do  not 
come  to  an  end,  and  if  the  spirit  ot  Northern  fa¬ 
naticism,  which  is  continually  making  aggres¬ 
sions,  does  not  cease,  this  Union  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained.  Sir,  I  feel  obliged  to  believe  the  sincerity 
of  gentlemen,  when  they  get  up  and  ta,lk  about 
Northern  aggression,  but  it  is  one  of  the  hardest 
things  I  am  bound  to  believe.  Bound  as  I  am  to 
believe  it  on  their  wrord,  I  have  never  had  the 
face  to  go  home  and  tell  my  constituents  so ; .  be¬ 
cause  they  would  tell  me  that,  however  I  might 
believe  it,  they  knew  better.  Sir,  they  have  made 
as  much  progress  as  Mr.  Everett  had  made  on  the 
Nebraska  bill ;  they  not  only  know  it  themselves, 
but  they  know  that  everybody  else  knows  it;  that 
there  is  not  only  no  truth  in  it,  but  that  the 
exact  reverse  is  the  truth  of  history,  the  truth  of 
the  past,  the  truth  of  the  present;  and  may  God 
grant  that  it  shall  not  be  the  truth  of  the  future  ! 

Sir,  we  ask  to  stand  nothing  more  than  your 
equals.  It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  years  to 
quote  Mr.  Webster.  Mr.  Webster  never  made. a 
truer  remark  in  all  his  life,  than  when  he  said 
there  was  no  North.  No,  sir;  in  the  history  of 
this  Government,  there  has  been  no  North,  except 
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to  collect  revenues  from.  You  have  found  out 
that  there  was  a  North  for  that  purpose ;  but  iu 
dictating  the  policy  of  this  Government,  in  con¬ 
trolling  its  politics,  in  appointing  its  officers,  in 
framing  its  laws,  the  dead  sage  of  Marshfield  spoke 
the  truth  when  he  said  there  was  no  North.  Well, 
sir,  we  should  be  content  for  a  little  while  to  take 
it  for  granted,  as  a  fact  of  political  geography, 
that  there  was  no  North,  if  you  would  not  taunt 
us  with  it,  and  tell  us  that  we  are  aggressive. 
Aggressive  in  what?  We  have  opinions  that  we 
cannot  help.  We  have  convictions;  we  cannot 
renounce  them  at  your  bidding.  We  believe  that, 
for  us,  Slavery  is  wrong,  unprofitable.  You  have 
a  different  opinion  for  yourselves.  Enjoy  it ;  we 
have  no  quarrel  on  that  account.  You  believe 
that  it  is  profitable;  reap  all  its  benefits.  You 
believe  that  it  is  just;  enjoy  it.  You  believe 
that  you  are  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  the 
slaves ;  go  on  in  your  work  of  humanity — we 
will  never  interfere.  All  we  have  to  say,  all  we 
ask,  all  we  claim,  is,  that  you  will  leave  us  the 
poor  privilege  of  believing,  in  our  cold  Northern 
homes,  that  it  is  not  right  for  us.  We  ask  you 
that,  while  we  arc  members  of  this  Confederacy 
with  you,  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
Constitution  for  certain  great  purposes,  we  shall 
not  be  made  amenable  to  the  responsibility  of 
sustaining,  extending,  and  perpetuating,  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  believe  to 
be  wrong.  Now,  sir,  is  there  any  occasion  for 
quarrel?  Our  fathers  did  not  quarrel.  They  en¬ 
tertained  these  opinions,  but  they  did  not  quarrel. 
As  Mr.  Webster  well  said,  “Side  by  side  and 
shoulder  to  shoulder  they  went  through  the  Rev¬ 
olution  ;  ”  and  side  by  side  and  shoulder  to 
shoulder  are  their  descendants  ready  to  stand 
again.  But,  sir,  I  ask  you,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
1  put  it  to  every  Southern  man  who  hears  me,  to 
try  it  in  the  tribunal  of  his  own  heart,  if  it  is 
right,  if  it  is  fair,  if  it  is  just,  to  have  the  charge 
of  Northern  aggression  continually  rung  in  our 
ears  ? 

1  have  now  a  word  or  two  to  say  to  the  honora¬ 
ble  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Jones,]  and  I 
shall  speak  to  him  more  kindly  than  he  did  to  me, 
but  perhaps  not  so  eloquently The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  represents  his  State  ably,  brilliantly — 
I  say  it  in  no  Pickwickian  sense.  Be  came  here 
with  a  very  high  reputation.  I  am  a  much  humbler 
man,  of  more  moderate  powers,  and  vastly  less 
pretensions,  representing  the  small  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  Now,  I  will  put  it  to  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  as  between  our  two 
States,  what  harm  on  earth  have  we  ever  done 
him?  Have  we  ever  injured  the  hair  of  a  man’s 
head  in  Tennessee?  Have  we,  of  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire,  ever  withholden  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  ol  a  public  man  because  he  lived  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee?  No,  sir;  twice  in  solid  column 
have  the  unalterable  Democracy,  of  whom  I  spoke 
f°  J0lb  gone  up  in  unbroken  phalanx  to  the  polls, 
and  recorded  their  votes  for  two  citizens  of  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  I  confess  that,  with  my  reading  of  his¬ 
tory,  1  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  in  the  history  of 
either  or  both  those  States  a  single  iota  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  could  convict  New  Hampshire,  or  one 
man  iu  it,  of  injuring,  by  word  or  deed,  or  even 
thought,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  or  a  single  citizen 
of  that  State. 


The  best  way  to  examine  all  questions  is  to 
take  them  in  detail — one  from  the  mass,  and  ex¬ 
amine  it.  So  far  as  ray  humble  State  is  concern¬ 
ed,  might  I  not  go  through  with  every  State  ol 
the  Union,  and  put  the  same  question,  and  would 
not  every  man  be  at  a  loss  to  gainsay  it?  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  would.  Then  1  would  say,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Brutus — though  I  am  not  going  into 
Roman  oratory — “  If  we  have  offended  any  man, 
let  him  speak.”  If  there  is  any  man  who  has 
suffered  wrong  or  injustice  at  our  hands,  where 
is  he  ?  I  do  not  know  it.  Why  not  look  at  this 
matter  in  the  light  of  the  truth  of  history  ?  Why 
not  lajr  aside  these  angry  appeals?  Why  not  lay 
aside  everything  except  the  solid,  substantial 
truth  of  history,  and  look  it  right  in  the  face  ? 
When  we  do  that,  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  when  we 
are  tried  before  any  tribunal  in  earth  or  heaven, 
but  that  the  skirts  of  our  garments  will  be  found 
clean  of  any  offence  against  any  of  our  sister 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  read  some  remarks  which  were 
made  by  the  honorable  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina,  [Mr.  Butler.]  when  the  Kansas  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  Senate  two  years  ago. 
I  am  not  able  to  give  his  exact  words,  because  I 
cannot  speak  so  eloquently  as  that  Senator ;  but 
I  remember  that  he  said,  speaking  in  regard  to  the 
South,  that  the  South  wanted  her  heart  relieved 
more  than  any  practical  burdens  taken  oft'.  I 
may  not  have  given  his  very  language,  but  that, 
I  think,  is  the  idea  ;  I  remember  it,  for  I  read  it 
last  night  in  the  Globe.  Sir,  I  confess  that  when 
I  read  that  remark,  it  thrilled  my  very  heart.  An 
appeal  of  that  sort  made  to  the  North  will  never 
be  made  in  vain  ;  but  such  has  not  been  the  spirit 
in  which  gentlemen  entertaining  the  opinions  that 
I  do  have  been  accustomed  to  be  addressed  by 
gentlemen  from  the  South.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir — 
and  I  think  I  can  speak  in  behalf  of  my  own 
State — that  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  them  from 
the  South,  or  the  West,  or  anywhere  else,  in  that 
spirit,  they  would  coin  their  very  hearts  to  buy 
peace — they  would  pour  out  their  very  heart’s 
blood  like  water,  to  wash  out  the  least  and  the 
last  offence. 

But,  sir,  I  appeal  to  the  truth  of  history — I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  convictions  of  every  man  who  hears 
me,  if  we  have  ever  been  addressed  in  any  spirit 
like  that?  No,  sir;  far,  very  far  indeed,  from  it. 
I  shall  not  endeavor,  however,  to  awake  thos® 
angry  passions  which  I  am  deprecating,  by  a  rep¬ 
etition  of  the  course  which  has  been  heretofore 
pursued  towards  us.  I  am  willing — and  I  desire— 
that  so  far  as  past  occasions  of  offence  are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  should  be  past.  I  am  willing  that 
the  dead  past  should  bury  its  dead  ;  I  desire  to 
live  in  the  present,  in  the  language  of  the  poet — 

<£  Heart  within,  and  God  o’er  head  ;  ” 

mindful  of  all  the  obligations  which  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  which  our  duty,  or  the  dema  nds  of  justice, 
make  upon  us.  Thus  much  we  are  willing  to 
give  1  We  will  go  far,  very  far,  for  peace;  but  let 
me  say,  I  am  not  used  to  the  language  of  menace; 
I  am  not  used  to  the  utterance  of  threats;  but  I 
tell  you  that  on  the  subject  of  human  slavery  we 
have  convictions  which  we  cannot  sacrifice — we 
have  opinions  which  it  were  treason  to  our  moral 
nature  to  refrain  from  expressing  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  Up  to  that  mark  we  must  stand.  We 
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must  say,  as  those  of  old  have  said,  when  we  reach 
a  point  where  duty,  conscience,  conviction,  must 
be  surrendered,  we  cannot  go.  ’W  e  cannot  con¬ 
sent  to  surrender  our  opinions,  convictions,  or  sen¬ 
timents.  What  then?  Must  this  Union  be  dis¬ 
solved?  Sir,  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve — gentlemen  will  pardon  me  it  I  say  it,  tor  it 
is  an  opinion — I  do  not  believe  the  popular  opinion 
of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  ot  this  country 
is  represented,  when  gentlemen  talk  quite  so 
flippantly  as  I  have  heard  some  talk  about  a 
dissolution  of  this  Union.  I  believe  to-day  that 
ours  is  the  strongest  Government  on  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  believe  that  its  foundations  are 
the  firmest,  the  most  enduring.  What  are  they  ? 


'The  popular  judgment — the  popular  heart.  There 
it  is,  sir  ;  there  is  the  solemn,  the  broad,  and  the 
everlasting  basis  upon  which  the  institutions  of 
this  country  rest.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  such 
will  be  found  to  be  the  case  whenever  and 
wherever  infatuation  shall  be  led  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment.  I  believe  that  if,  listening  to  evil  coun¬ 
sels,  pushed  on  by  the  purposes  ot  ambition  or 
any  other,  a  party,  large  or  small,  shall  be  so  far 
forsaken  of  God  and  of  good  counsels  as  to  ven¬ 
ture  on  that  rash  experiment,  the  conservatism, 
the  patriotism,  the  intelligence,  and  the  humanity 
of  this  great  people  will  teach  such  men  a  lesson 
which  they,  nor  their  children,  nor  their  children’s 
children,  to  the  latest  posterity,  will  forget. 
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ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  HARLAN 

i 

OF  IOWA, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


MARCH  27,  1856. 


The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  having 
under  consideration  the  Bill  to  authorize  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government  pre¬ 
paratory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union — 

Mr.  HARLAN  said : 

Mr.  President  :  I  engage  in  the  discussion  of 
the  general  subject,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  varying  opinions  on  Kan¬ 
sas  affairs  which  have  been  expressed  hitherto 
by  other  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  with 
reluctance  and  embarrassment.  The  relation  I 
sustain  to  this  body,  the  most  august  on  earth,  is 
a  new  one — the  subject  is  one  of  overwhelming 
magnitude — and  I  am  surrounded  by  a  disap¬ 
pointed  Senate  and  a  crowded  gallery,  who  have 
been  convened,  by  his  high  reputation  for  ability, 
to  listen  to  the  honorable  Senator  from  Vermont, 
[Mr.  Collamer,]  in  reply  to  the  honorable  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas.]  But,  sir,  I 
nevertheless  proceed,  under  a  conviction  that  I 
shall  never,  probably,  be  less  in  the  way  than  on 
the  present  occasion. 

Before,  however,  proceeding  to  this  debate,  it 
is  no  more  than  just  to  myself  that  I  should  say 
that,  although  so  long  the  theme  of  earnest  dis¬ 
cussion  in  and  out  of  Congress,  I  have  never 
hitherto  attempted  or  desired  to  make  a  speech  on 
the  perplexing  subject  of  African  Slavery  as  it 
exists  in  the  United  States.  I  had  supposed  its 
discussion  useless,  mischievous,  and  even  dan¬ 
gerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union. 

But,  sitting  hero  in  this  Chamber,  I  find  there 
are  those  who  do  not  regard  the  discussion  of 
this  subject  as  dangerous  to  the  continuance  of 
this  union  of  States.  The  highest  officer  known 
to  the  Constitution  seems  to  entertain  no  such 
fears.  Early  in  the  session,  and  in  advance  of 
the  organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
two  voluminous  State  papers  were  laid  before 
Congress  and  the  country  by  the  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  the  nation,  in  which  this  question  is 
elaborately  discussed:  Historically — commencing 
with  the  origin  of  the  Government,  and  proceed¬ 
ing  through  all  its  varying  vicissitudes,  up  to  the 
date  of  these  messages :  Judicially — portraying  the 


constitutional  relations  of  Slavery  to  Freedom,  of 
the  slave  States  to  the  free  States  in  the  Federal 
Union,  and  of  all  the  States  to  the  common  Ter¬ 
ritories  :  Politically— ^-placing  his  friends  all  on  the 
side  of  justice  ‘and  law ,  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  Union  ;  and  his  political  opponents  all  in  the 
wrong ,  in  company  with  those  who  are  said  to  be 
plotting  treason  against  the  Government  under  which 
they  live.  Since  which,  a  third  message,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  a  resolution  of  this  body,  and  numerous 
official  papers  from  Kansas,  out  of  which  the 
opinions  of  the  President  and  his  friends  have 
probably  been  in  part  formed,  have  been  sent  to 
the  Senate,  eliciting  the  warm  approval  of  those 
who  undertake  to  speak  for  him  on  this  floor. 
And,  lastly,  the  Senate  and  the  country  have  been 
favored  with  a  very  voluminous  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  followed  by  a  long  and 
labored  speech  of  its  chairman,  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  sustaining 
the  opinions  of  the  President. 

Congress  may  not  now,  therefore,  avoid  the 
discussion  of  this  subject  without  a  manifestation 
of  great  disrespect  for  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  his  friends  and  supporters. 

But  in  casting  aside  my  previous  prejudices 
against  u  agitation,”  and  in  following  the  Pres¬ 
ident  through  these  elaborate  State  papers,  I  find 
their  whole  tenor  and  spirit  at  war  with  the  im¬ 
pressions  made  on  my  mind  by  my  previous  his¬ 
torical,  political,  and  legal  reading.  The  repre¬ 
sentations  made  by  these  Kansas  papers  now 
under  immediate  consideration,  including  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  are, 
as  I  think,  perverted,  partial,  and  highly  colored. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  general  review 
of  all  these  facts  ;  but  that  large  bodies  of  men 
from  an  adjoining  State  did  enter  Kansas  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  controlling  her  elections,  and 
by  false  sweating  in  some  districts,  and  by  intim¬ 
idation  and  force  in  others,  (with  guns,  and  knives, 
and  revolvers,  driving  away  the  officers  of  elec¬ 
tions  and  Free  State  voters  when  necessary  for  that 
purpose*)  did  deposit  votes  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  determine  the  character  of  her  first  Legislature ; 
that  this  Legislature,  thus  elected  by  perjury,  and 
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violence,  and  fraud,  did  enact  laws  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Slavery,  with  severe  and  unusual  pen¬ 
alties,  violating  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press ;  and,  to  secure  the  execution  of  these  odious 
laws  among  an  outraged  people,  did  appoint  local 
officers,  from  the  number  of  their  own  friends,  to 
serve  (not  for  three,  or  six,  or  nine  months,  until 
the  people  could  be  called  together  at  the  polls  to 
elect  them,  but  contrary  to  all  precedent)  for 
periods  of  from  two  to  five  years  ;  and  that  all  the 
difficulties  in  this  Territory — the  war,  the  arson, 
the  carnage  and  bloodshed — have  been  occasioned 
by  a  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  armed  bands 
of  men,  residing  out  of  the  Territory,  to  compel  the 
people  to  acquiesce  in  the  consummation  of  this 
high-handed  outrage  on  their  rights  as  freemen, 
is  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  country  which  no 
amount  of  learning ,  no  strength  of  logic ,  and  no  fire 
of  eloquence ,  can  ever  obliterate.  Honorable  Sena¬ 
tors  may  rise  in  their  places  and  significantly  in¬ 
quire,  as  they  inquired  of  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  a  few  days  since,  for  the 
authorities  on  which  these  statements  are  made. 

I  respond  by  inquiring  for  the  authority  of  the 
world’s  conviction  that  Louis  Napoleon  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  throne  of  his  imperial  uncle  “  by 
force  and  fraud.”  Every  lip  curled  with  scorn 
when  it  was  officially  announced  to  the  nations 
that  the  people  of  France  had  voted  almost  unani¬ 
mously  in  favor  of  the  11  empire.”  Everybody 
knew  that  this  gigantic  fraud  was  secured  by  the 
influence  of  a  secret  police,  the  threat  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  and  the  arms  of  the  imperial  guards,  who 
hovered  around  the  polls.  But  who  could  prove 
this  by  other  than  oral  testimony  and  newspaper 
articles,  which  honorable  Senators  here  treat  with 
such  contempt?  None.  Just  so  in  the  election 
frauds  of  Kansas — its  only  parallel  for  audacity 
in  the  world’s  history  !  And  here,  sir,  allow  me 
to  say  that  I  have  been  somewhat  astonished  to 
find  that  the  newspapers  of  England  are  in  higher 
repute  in  the  American  Senate  than  the  public 
journals  of  their  own  country.  Honorable  Sen¬ 
ators  complacently  quote  from  the  newspapers  of 
Great  Britain — from  the  London  Times  and  Tele¬ 
graphy  and  others — on  a  different  subject,  without 
rebuke,  without  a  sneer,  without  an  expression 
of  scorn  from  other  Senators  ;  but  when  Senators 
refer  to  newspapers  of  their  own  country,  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  given  locality,  to  sustain  historical 
facts  transpiring  around  them,  they,  are  treated 
with  derision.  How  is  this  ?  I  desire  to  know, 
sir,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Senate,  a  despotism 
is  more  favorable  to  newspaper  veracity  than  a 
republic  ? 

But,  Mr.  President,  oral  testimony  and.  news¬ 
paper  statements  are  sometimes  very  significant. 
Let  any  one  converse  with  the  people  of  western 
Missouri,  and  of  western  Iowa,  as  I  have  done — 
having  the  honor  to  represent,  in  part,  that  State 
on  this  floor  for  the  time  being — and  with  the 
people  of  Nebraska,  and  the  people  of  Kansas 
herself,  and  read  the  newspaper  articles  on  both 
sides  of  this  controverted  subject,  and  they  will 
ascertain  this  singular  condition  of  facts  :  that 
the  Free  State  men  and  the  Free  State  papers  all 
charge  the  perjury,  the  force,  the  usurpation,  and 
the  fraud,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  charge 


theul  to  condemn,  whilst  the  Pro- Slavery  citizens 
of  those  various  localities  and  the  Pro-Slavery 
papers  admit  the  force,  admit  the  usurpation,  but 
seek  to  justify  it.  They  say  this  was  all  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  institution 
of  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri.  There  is  no 
denial  by  them  of  the  leading  facts  connected 
with  this  controversy ;  and  if  these  facts  are 
doubted  or  called  in  question  by  their  friends  on 
this  floor,  it  will  be  received  by  them  as  no  com¬ 
pliment;  for  they  wear  the  success  which  ha3 
hitherto  attended  the  part  they  have  performed 
in  the  settlement  of  the  institutions  of  Kansas,  as 
the  tallest  plume  in  their  crown  of  honor. 

They  first  resolved  that  Kansas  should  become 
a  slave  State ;  to  secure  this,  it  was  necessary  to 
elect  a  Pro- Slavery  Legislature,  and  they  marched 
over  and  elected  one  ;  deliberately  using  enough 
force  to  secure  this  result.  In  obedience  to  their 
will,  this  Legislature  extended  over  the  Territory 
the  slave  laws  of  Missouri,  and  elected  officers 
among  their  friends  to  enforce  these  laws.  And 
it  is  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  people  of 
Kansas  to  recognise  as  legal ,  a  Legislature  which 
they  never  elected — as  valid ,  laws  which  they 
never  aided  to  enact — to  obey  local  officers  for 
whom  none  of  them  ever  voted — that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  ordered  out  the  United  States  troops  in 
that  Territory.  It  never  has  been  pretended,,  and 
is  not  now  pretended,  that  the  people  of  Kansas 
have  ever  refused  to  obey  laws  enacted  by  Con¬ 
gress,  or  to  respect  process  issuing  from  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  in  the  hands  of  the  duly-ap¬ 
pointed  marshals. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  compel  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to  obey  these  laws,  thus  made  without  their 
sanction,  is  to  establish  Slavery  in  this  Territory 
by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Federal  Government— 

“  squatter  sovereignty  ”  to  the  contrary  notwith¬ 
standing — not  peacefully  by  Congress  in  these 
Halls,  but  by  the  President,  at  the  .  head  of  our 
armies.  But,  believing  Congress  (if  competent) 
a  more  desirable  tribunal  for  the  establishment 
of  great  questions  of  State  than  armed  men  on 
the  battle-field,  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate 
while  I  inquire — 

1.  Whether  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  from  her  Territories. 

2.  Whether  this  power  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the 
organization  of  Territorial  Governments  where  Sla¬ 
very  did  not  previously  exist. 

In  support  of  these  propositions,  I  desire  to  cite, 
first,  the  declaratory  acts  of  Congress  following 
each  acquisition  of  territory  by  the  United 
States. 

In  the  year  P784,  previous  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Virginia 
ceded  to  the  Confederacy  all  of  her  territory  lying 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.  All  other  State3 
claiming  any  interest  in  this  territory  made  a  sim¬ 
ilar  conveyance,  with  a  few  comparatively  unim¬ 
portant  reservations.  This  was  the  first,  and  com¬ 
prised  all  the  territory  owned  by  the  Confede- 

racy.  ,  ,  , , 

In  the  year  1?8?,  an  Ordinance  was  adopted. by 

the  thirteen  old  States,  containing  a  provision 
styled,  “  Articles  of  compact  between  the  original 
1  States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  Northwest 
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1  Territory”  which,  unless  changed  by  mutual 
consent,  was  uto  remain  unalterable  forever .”  This 
compact  provides  that* 

“  There  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involun- 
1  tary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise 
1  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
‘  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted.” 

This  was  the  act  of  the  thirteen  sovereign 
States,  while  held  together  by  Articles  of  Confed¬ 
eration.  It  had  all  the  moral  force  of  a  regular 
treaty  between  independent  nations.  It  was  in 
form  a  mere  “  law  of  Congress,”  subject  to  repeal 
or  modification  at  the  will  of  the  majority  :  but 
had  all  the  moral  elements  of  a  “  compact,”  a  bar¬ 
gain,  concluded,  signed,  and  sealed,  between  high 
contracting  parties — unchangeable  in  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  in  in¬ 
terest.  And  thus  it  was  published  and  acqui¬ 
esced  in  by  the  people  of  all  the  States  and  Territo¬ 
ries.  None  were  then  found  to  complain  of  the 
restriction,  and  to  demand  ££  the  right  to  carry 
their  property”  in  men  and  women  into  these 
Territories.  So  completely  contented  were  all 
the  original  States,  North  and  South,  with  this 
settlement  of  our  Territorial  policy,  that  in  the 
formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
adopted  in  the  year  1789,  conferring  on  the  cen¬ 
tral  Government  all  the  essential  elements  of  na¬ 
tionality,  nothing  is  said  on  this  subject,  only 
that  i 

“The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of, 

1  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re- 
1  specting,  the  territory  or  other  property  belong- 
‘  ing  to  the  United  States.” 

The  government  of  the  Territories  is  not  even 
named.  This  had  been  provided  for  by  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787,  a  provision  older  than  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  remained  unchanged. 

By  an  act  passed  at  the  First  Congress,  the  Or¬ 
dinance  was  modified,  and  declared  to  be  in  full 
force  ;  and  to  its  provisions  all  the  subsequent 
legislation  of  Congress  quietly  conformed  for 
more  than  thirty  years. 

I  am  aware  that  an  objection  to  the  conclusive¬ 
ness  of  this  declaratory  act  of  Congress  has  been 
urged  with  great  ability  by  the  honorable  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs,]  on  this  floor,  a 
few  days  since,  and  also  in  a  speech  recently  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  Boston.  That  I  may  do  him  no 
injustice,  I  read  from  the  latter,  because  in  it  I 
think  Ids  views  are  represented  with  more  clear¬ 
ness,  precision,  and  strength,  than  in  his  recent 
impromptu  reply  to  the  honorable  Seuator  from 
New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale.]  He  says  : 

£‘  From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  this  legisla- 
‘  tion  for  the  Northwest  Territory  does  not  con- 
‘  flict  with  the  principle  I  assert,  and  does  not 
1  furnish  a  precedent  for  hostile  legislation  by 
‘  Congress  against  Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

1  That  such  was  neither  the  principle  nor  the 
‘  policy  upon  which  thi3  act  of  Congress  in  1789 
‘  was  based,  is  further  shown  by  the  subsequent 
1  action  of  the  same  Congress  upon  the  same 
subject.  On  the  2d  of  April,  1790,  Congress,  by 
‘  a  formal  act,  accepted  the  cession  by  North 
‘  Carolina  of  her  Western  lands,  (now  the  State 
•  of  Tennessee,)  with  this  clause  in  the  deed  of 
<  cession  :  1  That  no  regulations  made,  or  to  be 


1  ‘  made,  by  Congress,  shall  tend  to  emancipate 
>  1  slaves’  in  the  ceded  Territory;  and  on  the  26th 
1  May,  1790,  passed  a  Territorial  bill  for  the  gov- 
1  ernment  of  all  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
i  ‘  United  States,  south  of  the  Ohio  river.  *  The 
:  1  description  of  this  territory  included  all  the 
£  lands  ceded  by  North  Carolina,  and  it  included 
1  a  great  deal  more.  Its  boundaries  were  left 
1  indefinite,  because  there  were  conflicting  claims 
1  to  all  the  rest  of  the  territory.  But  this  act  put 
‘  the  whole  country  south  of  the  Ohio,  claimed 
1  by  the  Federal  Government,  under  this  Pro- 
1  Slavery  clause  of  the  North  Carolina  deed.  The 
‘  whole  action  of  the  First  Congress  in  relation  to 
1  Slavery  in  the  Territories  is  simply  this  :  it  ac- 
1  quiesced  in  a  Government  for  the  Northwest 
‘  Territory,  based  upon  a  pre-existing  Anti-Sla- 
‘  very  Ordinance,  established  a  Government  for 
1  the  country  ceded  by  North  Carolina  in  con- 
1  formity  with  the  Pro-Slavery  clause  in  her  deed 
1  of  cession,  and  extended  this  Pro-Slavery  clause 
1  to  all  the  rest  of  the  territory  claimed  by  the 
‘  United  States.  This  legislation  vindicates  the 
1  First  Congress  from  all  imputation  of  having 
1  established  the  precedent  claimed  by  the  advo- 
1  cates  of  legislative  exclusion.  On  the  7th  of 
1  April,  1798,  (during  the  administration  of  Pres- 
‘  ident  John  Adams,)  the  next  Territorial  act  was 
‘  passed;  it  was  the  first  act  of  Territorial  legis- 
1  lation  resting  solely  upon  primary,  original,  un- 
£  fettered,  constitutional  power  over  the  subject. 

£  It  established  a  Government  over  the  Territory 
£  included  within  the  boundaries  of  a  line  drawn 
£  due  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ya*/oo  river  to 
1  the  C'hatahoochee  river,  thence  down  that  river 
£  to  the  thirty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  thence 
£  west  on  that  line  to  the  Mississippi,  then  up 
£  that  river  to  the  beginning.  This  Territory  was 
£  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  as 
£  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  and  was  held  not 
1  to  be  within  the  boundary  of  any  of  the  States. 

£  The  controversy  arose  out  of  this  state  of  facts.  . 

££  The  charter  of  Georgia  limited  her  boundary 
£  in  the  south  by  the  Altamaha  river.  In  1763, 

£  (after  the  surrender  of  her  charter,)  her  limits 
£  were  extended  on  the  south,  by  the  Crown  of 
£  Great  Britain,  to  the  St.  Mary’s  river,  and  thence 
£  on  the  thirty-first  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Mis- 
£  sissippi  river.  In  1764,  it  was  claimed,  that  on 
‘  the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the 
£  boundary  was  again  altered,  and  that  portion 
1  of  territory  lying  within  the  boundaries  I  have 
£  described  was  annexed  to  West  Florida,  and 
£  that  thus  it  stood  at  the  Revolution  and  treaty 
£  of  peace.  Therefore,  the  United  States  claimed 
1  it  as  common  property,  and  in  1798  passed  the 
£  act  now  under  review  for  its  government.  In 
£  that  act,  Congress  neither  claimed  nor  exercised 
‘  any  power  to  prohibit  Slavery.  The  question 
£  came  directly  before  it — the  Ordinance  of  1787, 

£  in  terms,  excluding  the  Anti-Slavery  clause, 

£  was  applied  to  this  Territory.  This  is  a  prece- 
‘  dent  directly  in  point,  and  is  directly  against 
£  the  exercise  of  the  power  now  claimed.  In 
£  1802,  Georgia  ceded  her  Western  lands,  pro- 
£  tecting  Slavery  in  her  grant,  and  the  Federal 
£  Government  observed  the  stipulation.” 

The  honorable  Senator  argues  against  the  con- 
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elusiveness  of  tlie  Ordinance  of  1787,  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  precedent,  by  citing  the  organic  law  passed 
in  1790,  for  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  river, 
to  which  the  clause  of  this  Ordinance  excluding 
Slavery  was  not  applied ;  and,  also,  the  organic 
law  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  approved  in 
1798,  to  which  all  this  Ordinance  was  applied  in 
terms ,  except  the  clause  excluding  Slavery. 

To  this  I  reply,  that  the  act  of  1790,  although 
general,  applied'  practically  only  to  the  Territory 
ceded  by  North  Carolina — now  the  State  of  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Tennessee  was  an  inhabited  country. 
As  early  as  1785,  she  had  made  an  effort  to  secure 
a  separate  State  organization.  The  relation  of 
master  and  slave  had  previously  been  establish¬ 
ed,  under  the  laws  of  North  Carolina;  who,  in  her 
deed  of  cession,  had  stipulated  that  Congress 
should  enact  no  law  emancipating  slaves  in  the 
ceded  Territory.  This  in  no  way  conflicts  with 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  prohibited  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Slavery  into  new  Territories  under 
the  unrestricted  control  of  Congress. 

The  same  was  substantially  true  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Mississippi,  organized  in  1798.  It  was 
all  claimed  as  a  part  of  Georgia,  whose  bound¬ 
ary,  by  virtue  of  her  charter  granted  in  1732,  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  Mississippi  river.  In  point  of  fact, 
however,  the  settlements  on  this  river  were  under 
the  control  of  France  until  1763,  when  they  were 
formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  and  thus  con¬ 
tinued  until  1783,  when  all  north  of  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude  became,  by  treaty, 
the  property  of  the  United  States,  over  which 
Georgia  asserted  her  previous  rights.  Slavery 
had  been  established;  the  application  of  that 
clause  of  the  Ordinance  which  says,  “  there  shall 
1  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
<  the  said  Territory,”  would  have  been  to  abolish 
Slavery,  and  not  simply  to  prevent  its  establish¬ 
ment. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  in  1803,  and  of 
the  Floridas  in  1819,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  was  extended  over  vast  territories  in 
which  Slavery  then  existed  by  virtue  of  French 
and  Spanish  laws.  The  right  of  the  people  to 
hold  slaves  in  these  provinces,  it  was  supposed, 
had  become  vested,  and  was  not  unsettled  by 
the  treaties  conveying  them  to  our  Government. 
Hence,  Slavery  was  silently  suffered  to  exist  in 
that  part  of  these  Territories  in  the  actual  occu¬ 
pancy  of  slave  property.  Congress  enacted  no 
law  on  the  subject.  Here  it  was  neither  approved 
nor  discarded.  But  in  the  enactment  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  in  the  year  1820,  Congress 
provided  that  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  should  ever  be  permitted'  north  _  of 
thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  were  extended 
over  the  territories  now  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebras¬ 
ka — then  mostly  uninhabited.  From  the  history 
of  these  transactions,  the  conclusion  is  irresisti¬ 
ble,  that  Congress  intended  that  all  of  the  im¬ 
mense  territories  ceded  by  France  and  Spain  to 
this  Government,  not  in  the  occupancy  of  slave¬ 
holding  communities,  should  remain  forever  free  ; 
and  here  our  Territorial  policy  again  rested  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century  - 


In  the  “joint  resolution,”  passed  by  Congress 
in  the  year  1845,  “for  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States,”  it  was  provided  that 

“New  States  of  convenient  size,  not  exceeding 
£  four  in  number,  in  addition  to  said  State  of  Texas, 

1  and  having  sufficient  populations,  may  hereafter, 

£  and  by  the  consent  of  said  States,  be  formed  out 
‘  of  the  territory  thereof,  which  shall  be  entitled 
‘  to  admission  under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
‘  Constitution.  And  such  States  as  maybe  formed 
‘  out  of  that  portion  of  said  territory  lying  south 
£  of  36°  307  north  latitude,  commonly  known  as 
1  the  Missouri  Compromise  line,  shall  be  admitted 
1  into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  the 
1  people  of  each  State  asking  admission  may 
1  desire.  And  in  such  State  or  States  as  shall  be 
‘  formed  out  of  said  territory  north  of  said 
1  Missouri  Compromise  line,  Slavery  or  involun- 
‘  tary  servitude  (except  for  crime)  shall  be  pro 
1  hibited.” 

In  the  event  of  the  division  of  this  vast  domain 
of  Texa3,  it  was  provided  that  one  or  more  of 
these  four  new  States  should  be  absolutely  free, 
and  that  all  the  remaining  States  thus  formed 
might  be  admitted  as  free  States,  should  the  people 
desire  it.  And  here  again  the  subject  rested  until 
the  year  1850. 

But  in  the  adjustment  of  the  difficulties  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  acquisition  of  large  territories  from 
Mexico,  as  trophies  of  war,  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ments  were  established  for  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
with  a  conditional  provision  for  each  : 

“  That  when  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Ter- 
1  ritory,  or  any  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  re- 
‘  ceived  into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 

‘  as  their  Constitution  may  prescribe  at  the  time 
‘  of  their  admission.” 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  Territorial  policy  of 
the  Government,  settled  and  uniform  for  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  century,  was  changed.  All 
the  machinery  of  the  ship  of  State  here  began  to 
revolve  in  a  different  direction.  The  Northwest 
Territory,  now  embraced  within  the  limits  of  five 
large  and  powerful  States,  was  originally  slave 
territory ,  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  Virginia,  (and 
other  slave  States  ceding  it  to  the  Union,)  as  much 
so  as  the  Territory  of  Kentucky,  once  held  as  a 
part  of  her  dominions.  But,  by  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  it  was  all  dedicated  to  Freedom. 

The  territory  now  embraced  within  tbe  limits 
of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  was 
doubtless  slave  territory ,  by  virtue  of  French  and 
Spanish  laws.  But  by  the  enactment  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  it  was  dedicated  to  Freedom. 

All  the  vast  domain  of  Texas  was,  without  dis¬ 
pute,  slave  territory,  by  virtue  of  her  own  laws, 
enacted  and  enforced  during  her  nationality.  But. 
by  the  legislation  of  Congress  admitting  her  into 
the  Union,  a  large  part  of  this,  too,  is  prospect¬ 
ively  dedicated  to  Freedom.  But  the  Territories 
of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  were,  by  virtue  of 
Mexican  laws,  absolutely  free,  when,  by  the 
legislation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
they  were  thrown  open  to  Slavery. 

But  this  revulsion  in  the  Territorial  policy  or 
the  Government  in  1850  ;  this  conditional  conver¬ 
sion  of  free  territory  to  the  uses  of  Slavery,  in 
violation  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  country, 
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growing  out  of  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  “  the 
compromises  of  the  Constitution,”  and  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  moral  feelings  and  clear  convictions  of 
right  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  was  secured,  not  by  denying  the  power 
of  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery,  but  in  the  name 
of  concession  and  compromise ,  and  as  a  condition 
for  the  admission  of  California  without  Slavery , 
although  previously  free  by  force  of  Mexican  laws, 
and  by  virtue  of  her  own  Constitution  at  the  time 
of  her  application — in  connection  with  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  for  the  modification  of  the  boundary 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  return 
of  fugitives  from  labor. 

The  passage  of  these  organic  law3  for  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  completed  the  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Slavery  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.  Slavery  was  not  prohibited  in  Utah 
and  New  Mexico  by  the  laws  of  Congress ;  but 
in  all  that  vast  region,  including  Minnesota,  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  and  Washington,  Slavery 
ivas  still  prohibited.  This  adjustment,  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Clay  and 
Webster — now  passed  to  their  final  reward— and 
men  that  I  see  around  me,  with  the  legislative  ex¬ 
perience  of  half  a  century  crowning  their  brows, 
was  said  to  be  final.  Reposing  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  statesmen  who  had 
stood  firmly  by  their  country’s  flag  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution  during  the  darkest  hours  of  our  national 
history — who  had  been  defenders  of  their  homes 
and  their  rights  while  the  majority  of  them  were 
still  in  their  mothers’  arms,  the  people  peaceably, 
though  in  many  instances  restlessly  and  reluc¬ 
tantly,  acquiesced  in  this  supposed  “  finality.” 
The  admission  of  Slavery  into  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  was  not  claimed  as  a  constitutional  right; 
it  was  asked  as  an  element  of  compromise.  No 
one  is  sufficiently  reckless  to  pretend  that  the 
Compromise  Measures  of  1850  could  have  received 
the  approval  of  Congress,  much  less  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  with  the  understanding  that  this  enactment 
opened  all  the  Territories  of  the  Union  to  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  of  slaveholding  communities. 

In  support  of  the  proposition  stated,  I  desire, 
in  the  second  place,  to  cite  the  legislation  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  organization  of  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ments  and  in  the  admission  of  States  formed  out 
of  territory  previously  free. 

From  these  citations  (I  remark,  in  passing)  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  President  is  in  error  when 
he  says,  in  his  annual  message,  in  relation  to  the 
prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory 
by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  that 

“  Subsequent  to  the  Constitution,  this  provision 
‘  ceased  to  remain  as  a  law,  for  its  operation  was 
1  absolutely  superseded  by  the  Constitution.” 

In  the  year  1789,  the  very  first  Congress  con¬ 
vened  under  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
passed  a  law  transferring  certain  duties  imposed 
by  this  Ordinance  on  Congress  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  (as  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
preamble  to  this  law:) 

“In  order  that  the  Ordinance  of  the  United 
‘  States  in  Congress  assembled  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  river  Ohio 


‘  may  continue  to  have  full  effect.  ” — ( Statutes  at 
Large ,  vol.  1,  p.  50.) 

In  the  year  1800,  Congress  declared,  in  the  or¬ 
ganic  law  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana, 

“  That  there  shall  be  established  within  said 
‘  Territory  a  Government  in  all  respects  similar  to 
£  that  provided  by  the  Ordinance  of  Congress  pass- 
1  ed  on  the  13th  day  of  July,  1787,  for  the  govern- 
1  ment  of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  north- 
£  west  of  the  river  Ohio  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
£  shall  be  entitled  to  and  enjoy  all  and  singular 
£  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advantages,  granted 
£  and  secured  to  the  people  by  the  said  Ordi- 
£  nance.” — ( Statutes  at  Large)  vol.  2,  p.  59.) 

In  1802,  (April  30,)  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
enable  the  people  of  Ohio  to  form  a  State  Consti¬ 
tution,  in  which  it  is  provided  that  said  Constitu¬ 
tion  shall  not  ££  be  repugnant  to  the  Ordinance  of 
the  13th  July,  1787,  between  the  original  States 
and  the  people  and  States  of  the  Territory  north¬ 
west  of  the  river  Ohio.” — ( Statutes  at  Large ,  vol. 
2,  p.  174.) 

bn  1809  (February  3,)  Congress  incorporated 
the  same  provision  in  the  organic  law  of  Illinois 
that  was  made  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  Indi¬ 
ana. — ( Statutes  at  Large ,  vol.  2,  p.  515.) 

In  1805,  the  same  provision  was  made  in  the 
organic  law  of  Michigan. — {Statutes  at  Large ,  vol. 
2,  p.  309.) 

In  the  year  1816,  (April  19,)  Congress  passed 
a  law  authorizing  the  people  of  Indiana  to  form 
a  State  Constitution,  in  which  it  is  provided 

££  That  the  same,  whenever  formed,  shall  be  re- 
£  publican,  and  not  repugnant  to  those  articles  of 
1  the  Ordinance  of  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  which 
£  are  declared  to  be  irrevocable  between  the  orig- 
£  inal  States  and  the  people  and  States  of  the 
1  Territories  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river.” — ( Stat¬ 
utes  at  Large ,  vol.  3,  p.  290.) 

In  1816,  (December  11,)  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  declaring,  among  other  things,  that 
££  whereas  the  Constitution  formed  by  the  people 
£  of  the  Territory  of  Indiana  is  republican,  and  in 
£  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance” 
above  recited,  ££  the  said  State  is  admitted  into 
the  Union.  ” — ( Statutes  at  Large ,  vol.  3,  p.  399.) 

In  1818,  Congress  authorized  the  people  ofllli-- 
nois  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  conditioned  that 
it  should  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787. — ( Statutes  at  Large  vol.  3,  p. 
430.) 

On  December  3,  1818,  Illinois  was  by  resolution 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  sovereign  State,  on 
the  ground  that  her  Constitution,  thus  formed, 
did  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787. — ( Statutes  at  Large}  vol.  3,  p.  536.) 

In  the  year  1820,  as  we  have  before  stated, 
Congress  declared,  in  the  law  providing  for  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union, 

“That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to 
£  the  United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 

£  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty 
£  minutes,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
£  State  contemplated  by  this  act,  Slavery  and  in- 
£  voluntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  pun- 
£  ishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  parties  shall 
£  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is  here- 
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1  by,  forever  prohibited.” — ( Statutes  at  Large ,  vol. 
3,  p.  548.) 

In  1836,  in  the  passage  of  the  organic  law  of 
the  Territory  of  Wisconsin,  which  embraced 
what  is  now  the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa 
and  the  Territory  of  Minnesota,  Cbngress  again 
extended  and  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1187  to  an  immense  country  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Northwest  Territory. — ( Statutes  at 
Large ,  vol.  5,  p.  15. j 

In  1 838,  Congress  again  endorsed  this  Ordinance 
of  1787,  in  the  passage  of  the  organic  law  of 
Iowa,  by  extending  to  the  people  of  this  Territory 
“  all  the  privileges,  rights,  and  immunities,  hith¬ 
erto  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Wisconsin.” — (Stat- 
tiles  at  Large ,  vol.  5,  p.  239.) 

In  1845,  Congress  declared,  (as  we  have  before 
stated,)  in  the  act  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Texas  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  that  Slavery 
should  be  prohibited  in  any  State  or  States  there¬ 
after  to  be  formed  out  of  the  territory  north  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  line  established  in 
1820. — ( Statutes  at  Ijarge ,  vol.  5,  p.  798.) 

In  1848,  (March  3,)  Congress  extended  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  to  all  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  north  of  the  forty-second  degree  of 
north  iatitude,  known  as  the  Territory  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  in  the  following  words  : 

11  And  be  it  further  enacted ,  That  the  inhabitants 
1  of  said  Territory  shall  be  entitled  to  enjoy  all 
£  and  singular  the  rights,  privileges,  and  advan- 
1  tages,  granted  and  secured  to  the  people  of  the 
‘  Territory  of  the  United  States  northwest  of  the 
‘  river  Ohio,  by  the  articles  of  compact  contained 
1  in  the  Ordinance  for  the  government  of  said  Ter- 
*  ritory,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787 ;  and  shall  be 
‘  subject  to  all  the  conditions,  and  restrictions, 

1  and  prohibitions,  in  said  articles  of  compact 
1  imposed  upon  the  people  of  said  Territory.” — 

( Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  9,  p.  329.) 

This  embraced  both  Oregon  and  Washington 
Territories.  In  1849,  the  same  provision  enacted 
in  regard  to  Iowa  was  incorporated  into  the 
organic  law  of  Minnesota. — ( Statutes  at  Large , 
vol.  9,  p.  407.) 

But  all  this  mass  of  consecutive  legislation,  ex¬ 
cept  the  act  of  1820,  is  ignored  by  the  President. 
He  tells  us  that  this  provision  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  ceased  to  remain  as  a  law,  being  absolutely 
superseded  by  the  Constitution.  It  is  unfortunate 
for  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  that  the  Stat¬ 
utes  at  Large  of  the  United  States  have  been  pub¬ 
lished  from  session  to  session  by  authority  of 
Congress,  and  scattered  broadcast  over  these 
States;  it  is  unfortunate  for  its  credence,  that  so 
many  millions  of  the  freemen  of  this  Republic 
can  read  plain  English! 

But  the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia 
takes  precisely  the  opposite  tack.  He  denies  the 
position  of  the  President,  and  says  that  this  Ordi¬ 
nance 

££  Purported  on  its  face  to  be  a  perpetual  com- 
1  pact  between  the  State  of  Virginia,  the  people 
‘  of  the  Territories,  and  the  then  Government  of 
‘  the  United  States.  It  was  unalterable  except  by 
1  all  the  parties.  The  division  of  that  Territory 
‘  was  provided  for  in  the  Ordinance ;  at  each 


1  division,  the  whole  of  the  Ordinance  was  ap- 
£  plied  to  each  of  its  parts.  Congress  did  not 
£  assert  or  exercise  the  right  to  alter  a  compact 
£  entered  into  with  the  former  Government,  (the 
£  old  Confederation.)  but  gave  its  assent  to  the 
£  Government  already  established,  and  provided 
£  for  in  the  compact.  If  the  original  compact 
£  was  yoid  for  want  of  power  in  the  old  Govern- 
£  ment  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Madison  supposed,  Con- 
£  gress  may  not  have  been  bound  to  accept  it — it 
£  certainly  had  no  power  to  alter  it.” 

The  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  arrives 
at  an  erroneous  conclusion,  only  because  his 
premises  are  untrue.  This  Ordinance  does  not 
purport  on  its  face  to  be  a  compact  between  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  the  people  of  the  Territories,  and  the 
United  States,  but  a  ££  compact  between  the  origi- 
1  nal  States ,  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said 
‘  Territory  J'  Virginia  was  no  party  to  the  bargain, 
££  on  its  face ;  ”  nor  were  the  people  and  States  in 
said  Territories  contracting  parties.  There  were 
no  States  in  the  said  Territory;  the  people  had 
no  organization;  they  had  no  power  to  bargain 
until  after  the  Ordinance  was  passed ;  and  the 
Ordinance  bears  the  signature  of  no  representa¬ 
tive  of  Virginia,  nor  of  the  Territory — and  of  no 
one  but  ££  William  Grayson,  chairman  ”  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  ££  Charles  Thompson,  Secretary.”  In 
other  words,  it  was  a  law  of  the  United  States, 
passed  in  the  usual  form,  containing  a  solemn 
declaration  of  the  future  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  her  Territories. 
It  was  no  more  irrepealable  than  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  Like  the  latter,  it  had  all  the 
moral  elements  of  a  perpetual  covenant ;  but, 
legally,  ££  it  was  a  mere  law  of  Congress  ;  ”  and 
that,  too,  of  a  Congress  under  the  Confederation, 
with  fewer  elements  of  sovereignty,  with  less 
power  to  bind  the  individual  States,  than  is  now 
possessed  by  Congress  under  the  Constitution. 
Hence,  if  Congress  had  the  power  to  repeal  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  literally  means  an 
agreement,  a  bargain,  a  £<  compact,”  it  had  the 
power  to  repeal  the  Compromise  of  1787.  They 
were  both  declaratory  acts  of  Congress — nothing 
more.  The  veracity  and  honor  of  the  nation 
•  were  at  stake.  She  had  solemnly  declared  that 
Slavery  should  not  be  permitted  in  the  Northwest 
Territory;  and  that  in  the  Louisiana  Territory 
north  of  36°  30r  Slavery  should  be  forever  prohib¬ 
ited.  This  was  the  voice  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  United  States,  spoken  in  the  presence  of 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  But  it  was 
££  a  nude  compact  ” — it  bound  no  one  but  herself. 
If  she  chose  to  violate  her  plighted  faith  with 
her  own  citizens,  and  to  stand  a  giant  liar  among 
the  nations,  she  doubtless  had  the  power. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  these  legislative  prece¬ 
dents  are  not  confined  to  subdivisions  of  the 
Northwest  Territory.  They  have  constantly  fol¬ 
lowed  the  progress  of  population  m  the  free  ter¬ 
ritory.  It  was  first  applied  to  Ohio ;  when  the 
tide  of  population  rolled  across  the  Miami,  it  was 
applied  to  Indiana;  when  it  crossed  the  Wabash, 
it  was  applied  to  Illinois  ;  when  it  surged  up  to 
the  Northern  lakes,  it  was  applied  to  Michigan; 
when  it  hugged  the  western  shore  of  the  lakes 
up  to  the  British  possessions,  and  dashed  across 
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the  great  Father  of  Waters,  it  was  applied  to  Wis¬ 
consin,  including  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  both  of 
which  were  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  North¬ 
west  Territory ;  and  when  it  overleaped  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  this  great  vertebral  column  of  the 
world,  it  wn*  applied  to  Oregon  and  Washington, 
bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  These  consecutive 
legislative  precedents,  commencing  in  1787,  and 
continuing  to  1854,  stand  unimpeached  and  un¬ 
impeachable  by  any  conclusive  reasoning. 

I  observe,  in  the  third  place,  there  is  no  adverse 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1854,  Congress  repealed  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  on  the  ground  of  its  unconstitutionality. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
the  Territories  was  then  for  the  first  time  denied. 

The  President  has  also  declared  these  laws  to 
be  unconstitutional.  He  says,  on  the  subject  of 
the  organization  of  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico : 

“  In  the  councils  of  Congress,  there  were  man- 
1  ifested  extreme  differences  of  opinion  and  action 
1  between  some  Representatives,  who  desired  the 
‘  unconstitutional  employment  of  the  legislative 
1  powers  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in  the 
‘  condition  of  the  inchoate  States,  and  to  impose 
‘  their  own  social  theories  upon  the  latter,  and 
‘  other  Representatives,  who  repelled  the  interpo- 
*  sition  of  the  General  Government  in  this  respect, 

‘  and  maintained  the  self- controlling  rights  of 
1  the  States. 

“  Once  more  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
1  States  triumphed  signally ;  the  new  Territories 
(  were  organized  without  restrictions  upon  the  dis- 
‘  puted  point,  and  were  thus  left  to  judge  in  that 
‘  particular  for  themselves.” 

Those  who  desired  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery 
from  the  Territories  were  said  “  to  desire  the 
exercise  of  unconstitutional  power  ;  ”  and  when 
Congress  enacts  laws  throwing  open  territory, 
before  free,  to  the  occupancy  of  Slavery,  he  tells 
us  11  that  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  triumphed 
signally.” 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  desire  here  to  inquire 
whence  the  President  of  the  United  States  derived 
the  power  to  adjudicate  the  constitutionality  of 
laws  which  had  previously  passed  through  all 
the  usual  forms  of  legislation?  I  had  supposed 
that  such  adjudications  more  fitly  belonged  to 
another  department  of  the  Government.  The 
framers  of  the  Constitution  originally  conferred 
this  power  on  the  Supreme  Court. 

Under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  enact 
laws,  the  courts  may  adjudicate  them,  and  the 
President  may  execute  them.  These  three  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Government  should  remain  dis¬ 
tinct,  because  their  union  forms  a  despotism. 

But  if  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  may 
expound  the  laws  without  a  usurpation  of  powers 
never  conferred  by  the  Constitution,  I  inquire  for 
the  opinions  of  the  Judiciary  on  which  the  dec¬ 
larations  of  the  President  and  of  Congress  are 
based.  For  if  these  laws  were  in  fact  unconsti¬ 
tutional,  it  would  be  strange  if  none  of  the  courts 
of  the  country,  State  or  National,  in  all  the  com¬ 
plicated  adjudication  that  has  arisen  since  17S9, 
have  had  occasion  to  pronounce  them  void.  The 
President  pronounces  these  laws  unconstitutional. 


Senators  say  they  were  unconstitutional.  Congress 
repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  it  was 
unconstitutional;  and  all  who  opposed  this  repeal 
are  denounced  as  enemies  to  the  Constitution. 
And  yet  the  courts,  the  only  constitutional  tribunals 
on  earth  that  have  the  right  to  adjudicate  such 
questions,  have  never,  I  believe,  even  intimated 
such  an  opinion  1 

If  I  am  in  error  in  this,  let  old  and  experienced 
Senators  here,  whose  knowledge  must  be  perfect 
on  this  subject,  correct  me.  Does  no  one  answer  ? 
I  hear  no  reply.  Then  I  infer  there  are  no  such 
decisions,  well  authenticated,  of  any  court  of  the 
country,  State  or  National.  Then,  sir,  what  be¬ 
comes  of  these  charges  of  u  treason  against  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union,”  so  liberally  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  the  opponents  of  Slavery  in  Kansas  ? 
Before  I  am  condemned  as  an  enemy  of  my  coun¬ 
try,  as  a  political  traitor  to  her  fundamental  law, 
I  desire  to  know  that  some  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  has  decided  that  my  opinions  are  in 
conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

I  will  not  detain  the  Senate  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  judicial  opinions  sustaining  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  the  uniform  legislation  of  Congress, 
which  I  have  cited.  The  honorable  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Trumbull]  discussed  this  point  to 
some  extent  a  few  days  since.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  my  argument ;  for  the  entire  absence  of  any 
judicial  opinion,  State  or  National,  in  conflict  with 
the  constitutionality  of  these  laws,  in  all  the  adju¬ 
dication  that  has  arisen  during  nearly  seventy 
years,  amounts  to  a  negative  pregnant,  as  potent 
in  its  convincing  efficacy  as  the  most  elaborate 
adjudication. 

In  the  next  place,  I  argue  the  existence  of  power 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
on  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  from 
the  relation  which  they  sustain  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 

In  each  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  the  power 
of  the  General  Government  is  restricted.  Here 
the  sovereignty  is  divided  between  the  State  and 
the  United  States.  The  powers  of  the  United 
States  are  all  derived  from  the  State ;  but  the 
powers  of  Congress  in  the  Territories  are  not  thus 
derived  from  a  local  Government — the  order  is 
reversed,  and  the  Territorial  Government  derives 
all  its  powers  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  acquired 
all  her  rights  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  not  by 
grant  of  all  the  old  thirteen  States  through  the 
Constitution,  but  by  deed  from  Virginia ;  in  the 
Territory  of  Tennessee,  from  North  Carolina; 
in  the  Southwest  Territory,  including  Mississippi 
and  Alabama,  from  Georgia  and  Great  Britain  ; 
in  the  Floridas,  from  Spain;  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory,  from  France.  The  United  States  was 
the  successor  of  each  of  these;  and  it  is  a  well- 
settled  principle  of  national  law,  that  whatever 
the  original  sovereign  of  each  of  these  might 
have  done  within  its  limits,  while  a  part  of  his 
dominions,  might  be  done  by  his  successor. 

Prior  to  the  year  1803,  I  suppose,  full,  com¬ 
plete,  and  exclusive  sovereignty  in  the  Louisiana 
Territory  (including  Kansas  and  Nebraska)  was 
vested  in  France.  The  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  by  a  direct  purchase,  succeeded  to  all  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  originally  possessed  by 
the  grantor  ;  and  hence  became  the  actual,  full, 
complete,  and  exclusive  sovereign  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  I  suppose  no  one  of  the  old  thirteen  States 
ever  had  ary  right,  title,  claim,  or  interest,  in  or 
to  any  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  No  one 
of  them  had  ever  exercised  any  jurisdiction  over 
it.  It  was  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  France  ; 
she  was  its  absolute  sovereign.  Hence  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  must  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  same  unrestricted  rights,  and  may 
hold,  exercise,  and  enjoy  them,  until  she  chooses 
to  confer  them  on  another  sovereignty.  If  France, 
previous  to  the  cession,  could  have  excluded 
Slavery  from  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  this  Govern¬ 
ment  may  do  so  now,  subject  only  to  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  Constitution  which  says  that  Congress 
may  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  re¬ 
specting  the  Territories.  The  necessity  of  every 
rule  and  regulation  is  a  fit  subject  for  legislative 
discretion,  for  the  exercise  of  wThich  Congress  is 
responsible  to  the  people  of  the  whole  country, 
and  not  to  the  people  of  any  individual  State. 

I  wall  not  here  stop  to  argue  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  right  of  the  United  States  to 
acquire  foreign  territory.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  others 
have  doubted  the  existence  of  this  power  under 
the  Constitution.  But  with  the  power  to  acquire 
must  follow  the  right  to  govern. 

I  argue  the  power  of  Congress  to  exclude 
Slavery  from  the  common  Territories,  from  the 
undisputed  right  to  pass  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act,  conferring  on  the  people  “the  right  to  regu¬ 
late  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way.” 

If  Congress  had  no  power  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  regulate  the  domestic  institutions  of  Kan- 
sas; — to  regulate  the  rights  of  person  and  of 
property — it  could  not  confer  this  right  on  the 
people  of  the  Territory.  The  grantor  cannot 
convey  rights  and  prerogatives  which  he  never 
possessed.  The  grantee  can  never  take  more  than 
the  grantor  himself  held.  It  i3  absurd  to  suppose 
Congress  capable  of  transferring  to  the  people  of 
Kansas  rights,  and  privileges,  and  prerogatives, 
which  Congress  never  possessed.  The  grant 
is  worthless,  if  the  original  holder  had  no  title. 
Hence  the  advocates  of  “squatter  sovereignty  ” 
are  driven  to  admit  that  all  the  rights,  and  privi¬ 
leges,  and  power,  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Kansas,  were  previously  vested  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  But  if  this  Govern¬ 
ment  originally  possessed  the  right  to  legislate  for 
this  Territory,  and  has  since  intrusted  its  exercise 
to  a  local  Legislature,  she  is  still  responsible.  The 
principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  agent 
within  the  limits  of  his  instructions.  What  a 
man  does  by  an  agent,  he  does  by  himself.  Hence, 
what  this  Government  does  by  another,  she  does 
by  herself.  What  she  does  by  the  “  spurious  ” 
Legislature  of  Kansas,  is  her  own  act.  The  real 
sovereign  can  never  avoid  the  responsibility  of 
governing,  by  interposing  a  subordinate.  Hence, 
these  Kansas  laws,  enacted  by  her  “  Bump  ” 
Legislature,  establishing  Slavery,  appointing  offi¬ 
cers  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years,  abridg¬ 
ing  “  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,”  and 


making  it  a  penal  offence  to  deny  the  validity  of 
such  laws,  are  the  laws  of  Congress.  By  recog¬ 
nising  them,  and  suffering  the  President  to  enforce 
them,  you  make  them  your  own. 

This  conclusion  can  only  be  avoided  by  sup¬ 
posing  Congress  to  have  transferred  this  sover¬ 
eignty  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  without 
reservation — without  the  right  of  review  and  repeal. 
But  if  this  right  to  make  all  local  laws  regulating 
the  relations  of  husband  and  wdfe,  parent  and 
child,  guardian  and  ward,  master  and  slave,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  was 
transferred  absolutely,  and  irrevocably  vested  in 
the  people  of  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska  by  the  law  of  1854,  Congress  in  that  act 
created  two  States.  Something  less  then  a  sov¬ 
ereign  might  interpret  and  apply  a  law,  something 
less  than  a  sovereign  might  enforce  its  provisions ; 
but  nothing  less  than  “the  supreme  power  in  a 
State”  can  make  a  law.  If,  then,  the  people  of 
Kansas  have  power,  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  to  legislate  on  all  fit  subjects 
of  legislation,  as  perfectly  as  Virginia,  or  Iowa, 
or  New  York,  independent  of  Congress,  she  is 
now  a  State  ! — and  she  became  a  State  the  mo¬ 
ment  this  supreme  power  to  make  all  needful 
laws  was  conferred. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  organic 
laws  do  not  confer  power  on  the  Territorial  Legis¬ 
latures  ;  that  they  are  merely  declaratory  of  “  great 
principles  of  government ;  ”  that  the  right  to 
govern  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  that  it  is  not 
the  subject  of  transfer  ;  that  it  is  an  inalienable 
right ;  that  it  follows  American  citizens  wherever 
they  may  go  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States;  that  the  right  of  self-government,  held  as 
citizens  of  a  State,  is  carried  by  the  people  to  the 
Territories  ;  that  it  is  never  lost ;  that  to  take  it 
away  is  an  act  of  despotism. 

But  this  does  not  change  the  conclusion.  It  mat¬ 
ters  not  whence  the  power  is  derived — whether  from 
Congress  or  from  nature;  whether  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  or  from  Jehovah  1 
Does  the  power  to  make  all  needful  laws  exist  in 
the  Territory  ?  Is  it  absolutely  vested  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas?  You  say  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  that  it  is  thus  vested ;  and  being  so  vested,  that 
Congress  is  released  from  all  responsibility  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  character  of  these  laws.  But  if  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  the  absolute  right  to  make 
all  needful  laws  for  their  own  government,  they 
may  create  offices  and  fill  them ;  they  may  establish 
courts,  appoint  judges  and  executive  officers. 
The  power  to  make  laws,  without  the  power  to 
interpret  and  apply  them,  is  worthless.  The 
power  to  make  and  adjudicate  laws,  without  the 
power  to  execute,  is  perfectly  nugatory.  It  is  a 
mere  pretence — a  shadow — a  name — a  mockery. 

The  appointment  of  a  temporary  Governor,  and 
.judges,  and  marshals,  to  put  the  machinery  of 
State  in  motion,  may  have  been  well ;  but  when 
these  utterly  fail  to  effect  the  object  of  their  ap¬ 
pointment,  and  bring  about  anarchy  and  civil 
war,  the  people — if  sovereign,  clothed  with  the  su¬ 
preme  power  of  a  State,  the  power  to  make  all  need¬ 
ful  laws — would  be  unworthy  the  honor  of  the 
American  name,  should  they  neglect  to  provide 
for  themselves.  And  it  is  marvellous  that  the 
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authors  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act — the  authors 
of  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  in  Kansas — 
should  complain  that  her  people  have  organized 
a  State  Government.  As  well  might  the  old 
heathen  deity,  whose  prolific  brain  gave  birth  to  a 
Mi  nerva,  when  confronted  by  his  own  offspring, 
complain  that  he  had  created  a  god. 

But  if  Kansas  is  not  a  State — if  she  does  not 
possess  the  power  to  make  laws,  which  is  defined 
to  be  “the  supreme  power  in  a  State” — if  this 
right  of  self-govermnent  was  not  carried  by  the 
people  from  the  States  to  this  Territory — and  if 
Congress  did  not  confer  on  the  people  of  Kansas 
the  right  to  enact  all  needful  laws,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way — if  the  squatters  are  not  sovereign — then  this 
supreme  power  must  be  vested  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Her  will,  legitimately  ex¬ 
pressed,  is  the  law.  She  has  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  power,  in  legislating  for  her  Territories,  “to 
command  what  is  right,  and  to  prohibit  what  is 
wrong.” 

The  power  of  Congress  to  exclude  Slavery  from 
all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  not  em¬ 
braced  within  the  limits  of  any  State,  being  estab¬ 
lished  or  conceded,  I  inquire,  secondly,  whether 
this  "power  ought  to  be  exercised  in  the  establishment 
of  Territorial  Governments  where  Slavery  did  not  pre¬ 
viously  exist. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  proposition,  I  desire 
to  probe  the  subject  to  the  core.  I  prefer  to  brush 
away  the  surface  rubbish,  and  to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  superstructure  on  the  solid  rock. 

1.  Is  Slavery  right?  Is  it  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  natural  justice  ?  The  time  has 
been,  when  very  few  in  the  country  defended  the 
moral  right  of  one  man  to  hold  another  in  perpetual 
bondage.  Its  continuance  hitherto  has  been 
defended  by  citing  the  difficulties  that  surrounded 
the  question  of  emancipation.  But  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  law  has  wrought  a  sad 
change,  I  fear,  in  the  moral  tone  and  temper  of 
this  discussion.  Members  of  Congress  now  tell 
you  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  race  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon  is  no  evil;  that  it  is  a  blessing; 
that  it  is  the  natural  condition  of  the  two  races  ; 
that  an  enlightened  philanthropy  requires  the 
enslavement  of  the  African ;  that  he  belongs  to  an 
inferior  race;  that  he  cannot  endure  the  shock  of 
contact  with  his  superiors ;  that  annihilation  or 
servitude  is  the  only  alternative. 

As  the  African  is  presented  to  my  mind  by  the 
traveller  and  the  historian,  and  by  my  personal 
observation,  I  am  compelled  to  admit  the  inferi¬ 
ority  ;  but,  if  the  right  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  to 
enslave  him  depends  on  his  manifest  inferiority , 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Senator  to  examine 
closly  the  nature  of  that  inferiority.  Is  it  the 
result  of  the  enslavement  of  his  ancestry  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  or  is  it  a  natural ,  specific 
difference ,  developed  in  an  analysis  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  matter  and  of  mind? 

In  laying  the  foundations  of  new  States,  this 
problem  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the 
proudest  and  wisest  statesman  on  the  floor  of  the 
American  Senate;  for  in  its  solution  he  legislates, 
by  its  influence,  for  the  whole  human  race — not 
only  for  the  one  thousand  millions  of  people  that 


now  live,  but  for  these  teeming  millions,  as  they 
shall  continue  to  come  and  go  while  time  sfuill 
last. 

That  each  may  arrive  at  a  correct  decision  of 
the  nature  of  the  admitted  inferiority  of  the  African 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  I  request  Senators  to  allow 
me  to  refer  them  to  their  early  elementary  read¬ 
ing — to  a  succinct  view  of  this  subject,  derived 
from  standard  writers  on  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  science — from  such  works  as  are  used  in 
colleges,  academies,  and  seminaries  of  learning, 
all  over  the  country — such  works  as  are  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  law',  of  medicine, 
and  of  theology. 

Physiologists  tell  us  that  there  is  no  specific 
difference  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  two 
races  ;  that  the  solid  parts  of  their  boclies  are 
constituted  of  the  same  number  of  bones  and 
joints,  similarly  located  and  distributed ;  that 
there  is  not  a  muscle,  or  tendon,  or  ligament,  or 
vein,  or  artery,  or  secretion,  or  absorbent,  or 
nerve  of  motion  or  of  volition,  found  in  the  or¬ 
ganism  of  one,  that  does  not  exist  in  the  other; 
that  each  possesses  the  same  senses  of  sight,  of 
touch,  of  taste,  of  smelling,  and  of  hearing;  that 
each  possesses  the  same  specific  means  of  masti¬ 
cation,  digestion,  and  procreation.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever  physical  differences.  The  skin  of  one  is 
black — of  the  other,  white ;  the  hair  of  one,  fine 
and  knotted — of  the  other,  coarse  and  straight ; 
the  lips  of  the  one,  thick  and  protruding — of  the 
other,  thin  and  compressed  ;  and  the  perspira¬ 
tory  exhalations  of  the  one  are  said  to  be  more 
odorous  than  of  the  other.  But  these  are  all  said 
to  be  but  superficial  modifications  of  the  same 
specific  facidties  and  functions.  No  specific  or¬ 
gan  has  been  omitted  or  added. 

We  are  told,  by  writers  on  mental  science,  that 
the  natural  sensibilities  are  aroused  in  both  by 
the  use  of  the  same  organs  ;  that  the  African 
and  Anglo-Saxon  alike  experience  pleasure  in 
the  mastication  of  food,  in  the  inhalation  of  fra¬ 
grant  odors,  in  the  exercise  of  the  sense  of  touch, 
in  gazing  at  the  beauties  of  creation,  and  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  melody  and  harmony  of  sounds  ;  that 
the  same  sounds,  and  colors,  and  motions,  and 
heights,  and  depths,  and  expanses,  and  manifest¬ 
ations  of  povrer,  that  elevate  the  feelings  of  one 
to  a  key  of  grandeur  or  sublimity,  overwhelm  the 
other  with  kindred  emotions.  They  tell  us  that 
in  each  they  find  the  same  specific  desires,  in¬ 
stincts,  appetites,  and  passions ;  that  each  may 
love,  and  hope,  and  fear,  and  hate — may  be  en¬ 
vious,  jealous,  and  revengeful ;  that  in  each  they 
discover  the  faculty  of  perception,  of  conception, 
of  memory,  of  imagination,  of  belief,  and  of  will ; 
that  each  experiences  paternal,  fraternal,  and  fil¬ 
ial  affection  ;  that  each  experiences  emotions  of 
humanity,  of  patriotism,  and  of  piety. 

From  this  physical  and  mental  analysis,  it  will 
be  perceived  that  each  organ  may  be  weaker  ir 
one  race  than  in  the  other:  but  that  in  other  re 
speeds  they  do  not  materially  differ.  The  anato¬ 
my  of  the  one  is  the  anatomy  of  the  other ;  the 
mental  science  that  describes  the  laws  of  mind  of 
the  one,  delineates  the  spiritual  nature  of  the 
other  ;  the  moral  philosophy  that  analyzes  the 
moral  emotions  of  the  one,  reveals  the  moral  fac- 
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nlties  of  the  other.  All  the  laws  of  health  and 
culture  applicable  to  the  one,  are  applicable  to 
the  other.  The  same  physician  that  prescribes 
for  the  African  slave  in  his  hovel,  on  a  bed  of 
etraw,  prescribes  with  equal  success  for  his  mas¬ 
ter,  in  a  stately  mansion,  on  a  couch  of  down. 
The  same  minister  of  righteousness  who  soothes 
the  sorrows  and  assuagts  the  griefs  and  energizes 
the  hopes  of  the  slave,  when  the  shadows  of 
death  hover  around  him,  administers  with  equal 
success  the  consolations  of  the  same  Gospel  to 
the  man  of  whiter  skin. 

The  manifest  inferiority  of  the  African  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  does  not  consist  in  a  generic  or 
specific  difference.  It  is  that  kind  of  inferiority 
which,  doubtless,  the  enlightened  statesman 
■would  expect  to  find  among  the  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  doomed  to  absolute  servi¬ 
tude,  from  time  immemorial.  His  body  is  less 
symmetrical ;  his  face  less  beautiful ;  his  appe¬ 
tites,  passions,  instincts,  and  desires,  less  man¬ 
ageable  ;  his  perceptions  less  acute  ;  his  concep¬ 
tions,  less  clear;  his  memory,  consciousness,  be¬ 
lief,  powers  of  reasoning  and  will,  more  feeble  ; 
his  love  of  parents,  of  offspring,  of  man,  of  coun¬ 
try,  of  truth,  of  honor,  of  justice,  and  of  God,  less 
reliable.  .  But  is  any  one  of  these  absent?  If  so, 
what  element  of  manhood  has  been  omitted? 
None  ;  not  one  ! 

But  if  “he  is  inferior  to  the  white  man”  in  this 
sense — if  his  body  is  weak,  his  mind  feeble,  his 
moral  sensibilities  obtuse — does  that  confer  the 
right  on  the  man  of  strong  body,  of  vigorous 
intellect,  and  of  acute  moral  sensibilities,  to  seize , 
overawe ,  and  enslave  him  ?  Is  it  might  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  right  ?  Because  you  have  the  power , 
may  you  of  right  enslave  your  fellow-men  ?  Is 
this  the  voice  of  Northern  gallantry  and  of  South¬ 
ern  chivalry? 

It  might  do  for  Louis  Napoleon,  as  he  sits  on 
a  usurped  throne,  to  claim  the  right ,  because  he 
has  the  power ,  to  control  the  destinies  of  other 
men.  It  might  do  for  Alexander,  the  Czar  of  Rus¬ 
sia,  as  he  sits  enthroned  where  the  old  Wizard  of 
the  North  spirited  away  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
to  make  might  the  measure  of  right.  But  will  it  do 
for  the  American  Senate  to  endorse  and  defend  this 
doctrine  of  tyrants,  discarded  by  our  fathers — 
to  place  this  country ,  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilized 
nations,  on  the  platform  of  the  despots  of  the  Old 
World,  which  has  so  long  been  the  object  of  our 
ridicule  and  scorn  ?  If  not,  you  must  return  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  and 
defend  the  weak  against  the  aggression  of  the  res¬ 
olute  and  powerful.  It  will  not  do  to  deny  the 
privilege  of  Freedom  to  all  who  are  your  inferiors 
in  physical,  mental,  and  moral  strength.  Adopt 
this  doctrine,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  must  proceed 
to  enslave  the  world ;  for  he  is  now,  doubtless, 
the  strongest  race  on  the  globe. 

This  modern  doctrine  of  Kansas  Democracy — 
the  right  of  the  strong  to  enslave  the  iveak — is  at 
war  with  the  original  reason  for  civil  society.  He 
who  is  able  to  defend  his  own  rights  and  to  avenge 
his  own  wrongs  needs  not  the  interposition  of 
the  strong  arm  of  the  law  for  his  protection ;  but 
to  defend  the  weak  and  to  protect  the  defenceless 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  State. — Sir,  may  I 


interpret  that  smile  of  an  honorable  Senator?  Is 
it  the  satisfied  spirit  contemplating  great  political 
truths,  that  thus  illuminates  a  dignified  counte¬ 
nance?  or  does  it  bear  the  tinge  of  a  sneer  ?  Is  it 
the  Senatorial  mode  of  discarding  fundamental 
truths  as  “mere  abstractions?”  Am  I  thus  told 
that  “  such  political  abstractions  might  do  in  the 
original  formation  of  society,”  but  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Slavery  has  long  since  been  established, 
and  that  it  cannot  now  be  suddenly  removed  with¬ 
out  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  slave,  as  well  as 
the  safety  of  the  master?  If  this  be  the  purport 
of  that  meaning  smile,  its  truth  is  granted.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it,  every  word.  Its  truth  is  conceded  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  and  of  the  West. 
The  difficulty  of  the  immediate  emancipation  of 
large  bodies  of  slaves,  in  States  where  it  has  been 
long  established,  is  as  fully  understood  and  as 
freely  admitted  by  the  people  of  the  free  States 
as  by  the  people  of  the  slave  States. 

But,  sir,  this  is  not  a  mere  abstraction,  when 
applied  to  Kansas.  There,  the  question  is  a  new 
one.  You  go  there,  not  to  defend  old  institu¬ 
tions,  but  to  organize  society — to  lay  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  a  republic  de  novo.  There,  you  are  free 
from  every  embarrassment  attending  the  question 
of  emancipation  in  the  old  States.  You  go  there, 
in  advance  of  organized  society,  to  plant  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  a  State,  where  your  will  is  supreme — where 
you  may  either  approve  or  prohibit  Slavery,  as 
your  hearts  may  prompt  and  your  consciences 
approve. 

Then,  if  my  argument  is  conclusive  as  an  ab¬ 
straction,  it  is  equally  conclusive  when  applied  to 
the  practical  question  of  the  introduction  of  Sla¬ 
very  into  all  the  Territories  of  this  Union  where 
it  has  not  previously  existed.  If  the  oppression 
of  the  weak  by  the  strong  is  wrong  in  the  first 
organization  of  civil  society,  and  should  be  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law,  it  should  be  prohibited  in  Kansas, 
in  Nebraska,  in  Utah,  and  in  New  Mexico,  as  it 
was  prohibited  in  the  Northwest  Territory,  and 
as  it  is  now  prohibited  in  Minnesota  and  Oregorn 
It  should  be  prohibited  wherever  you  go  to  lay 
the  foundations  of  a  State— to  build  up  a  new 
republic. 

There  is  an  apology  for  the  existence  of  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  old  thirteen  States.  When  they  were 
severed  from  Great  Britain,  they  inherited  the 
institution  of  Slavery.  You  found  it  pre-existing 
in  the  Territories  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 
You  acquired  it  with  Texas,  in  her  reception  into 
the  Union.  But  it  was  not  acquired  with  Utah 
and  New  Mexico.  And,  in  1854,  it  had  no  prac¬ 
tical  existence  north  of  36°  30'  in  any  of  your 
Territories.  In  the  great  unoccupied  Northwest, 
this  institution  was  no  part  of  your  inheritance. 
There  it  can  have  no  existence,  unless  planted  and 
sustained  by  the  strong  arm  of  this  Government. 
I  will  close  this  point  of  the  discussion  by  quoting 
an  opinion  of  Hon.  John  McLean,  one  of  the  Jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
When  interrogated  on  this  subject,  this  learned 
jurist  said : 

“Without  the  sanction  of  law,  Slavery  can  no 
1  more  exist  in  a  Territory  than  a  man  can  breathe 
<  without  air.  Slaves  are  not  property,  where 
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*  they  are  not  made  so  by  municipal  law.  The 
‘  Legislature  of  a  Territory  can  exercise  no  power 
1  which  is  not  conferred  on  it  by  act  of  Congress.” 

If  Congress  lias  power  to  prohibit  Slavery  in 
all  of  her  Territories,  if  natural  justice  requires 
its  prohibition  wherever  the  question  is  unem¬ 
barrassed  by  its  pre-existence  under  local  legisla¬ 
tion,  it  should  be  prohibited  in  Kansas  without 
delay.  There  are  imperative  reasons  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  action  of  Congress,  growing  out  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  its  introduction  and 
protection  in  that  Territory.  In  its  introduction, 
violence  has  attended  it  at  every  step — the  right 
to  the  peaceful  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise 
has  been  violently  overthrown — freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  has  been  ingloriously  trampled 
under  foot — legislation  has  become  a  mockery — 
the  towns  of  Kansas  have  been  besieged  by  bel¬ 
ligerent  armies — her  plains  have  been  stained  by 
the  blood  of  her  murdered  citizens — the  widows' 
wail  and  the  orphans’  moan  over  slaughtered 
husbands  and  fathers  have  driven  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  from  her  temples,  while  the  armies  of  the 
United  States  are  compelling  her  freemen  to  lick 
the  dusi  at  the  feet  of  usurpers.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  violence ,  and  is  sustained  by  force. 

Nor  has  Congress  any  assurance  that  this  war 
is  ended.  The  people  of  Missouri  are  secretly 
marshalling  their  forces  for  the  conflict.  They 
have  resolved  to  continue  Slavery  in  the  Territory 
by  force.  The  shadow  of  the  arm  of  the  General 
Government  may  be  used  for  this  purpose ;  but 
the  propelling  power  is  in  Western  Missouri. 
The  people  there  seem  to  be  laboring  under  the 
strange  delusion,  that  the  safety  of  their  slaves 
would  be  greatly  endangered  by  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  Freedom  in  Kansas,  not  reflecting  that 
Iowa  bounds  her  on  the  north  by  an  open  line. 
No  Chinese  wall  separates  these  sister  States. 
The  people  of  both  States  live  by  each  other  in 
peace  and  quiet.  No  fears  seem  to  be  entertained 
that  the  people  of  Iowa  will  steal  their  slaves. 
But  a  strange  infatuation  seems  to  have  seized 
them  in  regard  to  the  people  of  Kansas  ;  as  if  the 
more  direct  route  to  Canada  were  by  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

The  people  of  western  Missouri  are  not  alone; 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States  are  contributing 
allies — they  are  sending  men  andmoney  to  defend 
Slavery  in  Kansas.  The  people  of  the  Northern 
States  are  marshalling  opposing  armies  for  the 
same  field  of  strife.  Shall  Congress  sit  idly  here, 
and  await  the  result  of  the  shock  of  arms — if, 
indeed,  that  shall  happen — until  a  fraction  of  the 
people  of  this  great  nation  shall  settle  a  great 
question  of  State  policy,  on  the  battle-field,  in 
human  gore?  It  is  useless  to  denounce  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  as  traitors  to  the  Union,  for  dis¬ 
carding  the  spurious  laws  of  a  spurious  Legisla¬ 
ture.  It  will  be  vain  to  attempt  to  produce  peace 
and  quiet,  by  compelling  freemen  to  submit  to 
laws  which  they  never  sanctioned.  The  will  of  a 
freeman  will  not  so  easily  bend. 

But  Congress  can  settle  these  disturbances  in 
a  single  day,  either  by  suffering  Kansas  to  be¬ 
come  a  State,  in  pursuance  of  44  the  true  intent 
'  and  meaning  ”  of  the  organic  act  that  conferred  on 
the  people  44  the  right  to  regulate  their  own  in¬ 


stitutions  in  their  own  way,”  or  by  amending 
this  organic  act  so  as  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the 
Territory.  And  I  fear  it  can  be  settled  peacefully 
in  no  other  mode ;  for  it  is  now  clear,  that 
if  the  citizens  of  Kansas  should  finally  succeed 
in  triumphing  over  all  opposing  influences — force, 
fraud,  perjury,  spurious  legislation,  and  I  fear  I 
may  safely  add,  the  influence  of  this  Adminis¬ 
tration — and  exclude  Slavery  by  a  direct  vote, 
they  have  no  assurance  of  peace  and  quiet ;  for 
the  same  statesmen  that  deny  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories,  also 
deny  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  to 
exclude  this  species  of  property.  They  tell  us 
that  such  legislation  by  Congress  and  by  Terri¬ 
torial  Legislatures  is  alike  unconstitutional  and 
void ;  that  slaveholders  have  the  right  to  take 
their  slaves  into  any  and  all  of  the  Territories 
purchased  by  the  common  blood  and  treasure; 
that  the  Constitution  guaranties  this  right,  and 
that  all  laws  excluding  them  are  in  bad  faith. 

Hence  this  44  squatter  sovereignty  ”  doctrine, 
which  declares  that  44  the  people  of  a  Territory 
shall  be  left  free  to  regulate  their  own  institutions 
in  their  own  way,  is  a  fraud  on  the  free  States. 
When  properly  understood,  it  means  that  the 
people  may  establish  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
if  they  choose,  and  that  they  shall  be  compelled 
to  do  so  if  they  refuse  !  Nothing  more — nothing 
less.  It  has  been  introduced  into  Kansas  by 
force,  and  is  now  defended  by  the  armies 
of  this  Government.  And  the  country  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  notified,  that  if  this  defence  of  Slavery 
in  the  Territories  should  be  discontinued,  that 
the  Union  of  these  States  shall  be  dissolved. 

The  honorable  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Butler] — justly  admired  for  his  great  tal¬ 
ents,  and  venerated  for  his  candor  and  integrity — 
a  few  days  since,  in  a  very  able  speech  then 
delivered  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  made  the  impressive  and  startling  declaration, 
11  That  he  wished  to  be  understood — he  did  not 
4  speak  rashly — his  words  were  measured — but 
4  unless  the  equality  of  the  States  could  be  pre- 
4  served  in  Territorial  legislation,  he  would  advise 
4  the  people  of  South  Carolina  to  go  out  of  the 
4  Union.”  This  may  not  be  the  exact  wording  of 
the  Senator’s  proposition,  but  it  does  no  violence 
to  the  sense.  He  said  u  deliberately,”  (and  called 
the  Senate  to  note  the  deliberation) — 44  with 
measured  words  ” — 44  that  unless  the  equality  of 
the  States  could  be  preserved  in  Territorial  leg¬ 
islation,  he  would  advise  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  to  go  out  of  the  Union.’ 

The  character  of  that  4>  equality  ”  which  must 
be  maintained  for  the  States,  to  prevent  a  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union  by  the  Southern  States,  is 
more  elaborately  expressed  by  the  honorable  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Toombs.]  That  I  may  not 
seem  to  do  him  injustice,  I  quote  first  from  his 
recent  speech  delivered  in  the  Senate.  He  says  : 

44  We  intend  that  the  actual  bona  fide  settlers  of 
4  Kansas  shall  be  protected  in  the  full  exercise  of 
4  all  the  rights  of  freemen;  that,  unawed  and  un- 
4  controlled,  they  shall  freely  and  of  their  own 
4  will  legislate  for  themselves  to  eveiy  extent  al- 
4  lowed  by  the  Constitution,  while  they  have  a 
4  Territorial  Government;  and  when  they  shall  be 
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4  in  a  condition  to  come  into  the  Union,  and  may 
1  desii’e  it,  that  they  shall  come  into  the  Union 
4  with  whatever  republican  Constitution  they  may 
4  prefer  and  adopt  for  themselves ;  that  in  the  ex- 
4  ercise  of  these  rights  they  shall  be  protected 
4  against  insurrection  from  within,  and  invasion 
4  from  without.  The  rights  are  accorded  to 
4  them  without  any  reference  to  the  result,  and 
4  will.  be  maintained,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  South 
4  and  the  North.” 

Again : 

44 1  know  that  many  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
4  have  corresponded,  and  from  whom  Ihaveother- 
4  wise  heard,  in  western  Missouri,  General  Atch- 
4  ison  among  them,  asked  for  nothing  more. 

4  They  simply  demand  that  the  actual  settlers 
4  who  go  to  that  country  shall  have  a  fair  oppor- 
4  tunity  to  establish  those  domestic  institutions 
4  which  they  may  think  proper.  General  Atch- 
4  ison  took  this  ground  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
4  very  sure  he  stands  upon  it  now.” 

Again : 

o 

44  Against  all  these  conflicting  efforts  and  opin- 
4  ions,  the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  justice,  and 
4  equality,  have  hitherto  held,  and  will  continue 
4  to  hold,  the  scales  of  justice  even  and  unshaken. 

4  We  still  tell  all  the  joint  owners  of  this  public 
4  domain  to  enter  and  enjoy  it,  both  in  the  North 
4  and  the  South,  with  property  of  every  sort ;  ex- 
4  ercise  the  full  powers  of  American  freemen  ;  leg- 
4  islate  for  yourselves  to  any  and  every  extent, 

4  and  upon  any  and  every  subject  allowed  by  our 
4  common  Constitution  :  the  Federal  Government 
4  will  protect  you  against  all  who  attempt  to  dis- 
4  turb  you  in  the  exercise  of  these  invaluable 
4  rights ;  and  when  you  have  become  powerful 
4  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  burdens,  and  de- 
4  sire  it,  we  will  admit  you  into  the  family  of  sove- 
4  reigns,  without  reference  to  your  opinions  and 
4  your  action  upon  African  Slavery.  Decide  that 
4  question  for  yourselves,  and  we  will  sustain 
4  your  decision,  because  it  is  your  right  to  make 
4  it.  This  is  the  policy  of  the  Kansas  bill ;  it 
4  wrongs  no  man — no  section  of  our  common 
4  country.” 

But  this  is  the  pleasant  spicing  to  an  unpleasant 
dish.  It  is  a  kind  of  sophistry  which  deceives  by 
its  apparent  fairness,  and  which  is  so  finely  ex¬ 
pressed  as  to  create  a  desire  to  leave  its  beauty 
unmarred.  But  how  is  its  logic  affected  by  the 
following,  from  the  honorable  Senator’s  Boston 
speech  ? 

44  The  constitutional  construction  of  this  point 
4  by  the  South  works  no  wrong  to  any  portion  of 
4  the  Republic,  to  no  sound  rules  of  construction, 

4  and  promotes  the  declared  purposes  of  .the  Con- 
4  stitution.  We  simply  propose  that  the  common 
4  Territories  be  left  open  to  the  common  enjoy- 
4  ment  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that 
4  they  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and 
4  property  by  the  Federal  Government  until  its 
4  authority  is  superseded  by  a  State  Constitution ; 
4  and  then  we  propose  that  the  character  of  the 
4  domestic  institutions  of  the  new  State  be  de- 
4  termined  by  the  freemen  thereof.  This  is  just- 
4  ice — this  is  constitutional  equality.” 

Here,  sir,  what  I  have  shown  to  be  true,  as  a 
logical  sequence  from  the  denial  of  power  in 


Congress  to  exclude  Slavery  from  the  Territories, 
is  distinctly  avowed.  The  honorable  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  declares  this  to  be 
44  the  constitutional  construction  of  this  point  by 
the  South.”  He  says.: 

44  We  still  tell  all  the  joint-owners  of  this  pub- 
4  lie  domain  to  enter  and  enjoy  it,  both  in  the 
4  North  and  in  the  South'  with  property  of  every 
4  sort.”  44  That,  unawed  and  uncontrolled,  they 
4  shall  freely,  and  of  their  own  will,  legislate  for 
4  themselves  to  every  extent  allowed  by  the  Cou- 
4  stitution,  while  they  have  ‘ a  Territorial  Govern - 
4  ment.” 

But  the  44  construction”  of  their  44  constitution¬ 
al  ”  powers  44  by  the  South,”  he  tells  us,  is . 

44  That  the  common  Territories  be  left  open  to  the 
4  common  enjoyment  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
4  States,”  44  with  their  property  of  every  sort;”  that 
this  property  shall  be  protected  44  by  the  Federal 
4  Government,  until  its  authority  is  superseded  by 
4  a  State  Constitution;”  and  that  then ,  not  before , 

44  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  new  State  may 
4  be  determined  by  the  freemen  thereof.”  Yes, 
sir,  this  is  44  the  equality  of  the  States,”  which, 
we  are  gravely  told  by  able  Southern  Senators, 

44  in  measured  words,”  that  must  be  preserved  in 
the  national  Territories,  if  you  would  perpetuate 
the  Union.  You  must  continue  Slavery  in  all  the 
Territories,  and  protect  it  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  Federal  Government  as  long  as  these  Terri¬ 
torial  Governments  continue,  or  the  honorable 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Butler]  will 
advise  the  people  of  that  State  to  dissolve  the 
Union. 

From  this  we  may  readily  infer  why  those  who 
have  resolved  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  will 
resist  her  admission  into  the  Union  until  her  pop¬ 
ulation  shall  have  reached  ninety-three  thousand. 
Slavery  is  to  be  continued  by  force  as  long  as  the 
Territorial  Government  lasts ;  but  when  that  is 
superseded  by  a  State  Government,  her  people 
are  to  have  the  gracious  privilege  of  determining 
for  themselves  the  character  of  their  domestic 
institutions  !  This  is  a  feature  of  44  self-govern¬ 
ment”  for  Kansas,  which  the  people  of  the  North 
and  of  the  West  have  not  hitherto  fully  under¬ 
stood.  They  supposed  their  free  sons,  though 
poor  in  worldly  wealth,  might  go  to  Kansas  with 
nothing  but  hard  hands,  with  strong  arms,  with 
sane  minds,  and  with  honest  hearts,  and  by  their 
own  votes  settle  the  question  of  Slavery  at  once 
and  forever.  But  in  this  they  were  grievously 
deceived.  The  equality  claimed  by  Southern 
States  requires  that  Slavery  shall  continue ,  and 
receive  the  protection  of  the.  strong  arm  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  all  the  common  Territo¬ 
ries,  until  superseded  by  State  Governments;  that 
then  they  may  abolish  it  or  continue  it,  at  discre¬ 
tion.  Thi3  is  the  equality  tendered  to  the  North ; 
this  is  the  equality  claimed  by  the  South — the  use 
;  and  occupancy  of  all  your  Territories  by  slave- 
!  holding  communities  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  continuance  of  Territorial  Governments !  This 
modest  demand  sounds  to  my  ear  very  much  like 
the  claim  of  the  lion’s  share.  And  men  are  de¬ 
nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  fanatics, 
as  disunionists,  as  Black  Republicans,  and  as 
traitors  to  the  Government,  who  discard  such  a 
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construction  of  the  great  charter  of  Freedom — the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Sir,  it  is  apparent  to  the  least  observant,  that 
if  you  establish  Slavery  in  Kansas,  and  defend  it 
with  the.  armies  of  the  nation,  as  you  are  now 
doing,  until  her  population  shall  reach  ninety- 
three  thousand,  it  will  have  become  so  firmly  es¬ 
tablished,  and  so  deeply  rooted  and  interwoven 
with  the  frame-work  of  society,  as  to  render  its 
removal  a  practical  impossibility ;  as  much  so  as 
it  now  is  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  or  Louisiana. 
Slavery  has  never  been  removed  from  any  one 
of  the  new  States  admitted  into  the  Union. 

Mr.  President,  this  “  equality  of  States  ”  in  the 
Territories,  which  permits  and  defends  Slavery  in 
all  of  the  Territories ,  crumbles  under  a  careful 
analysis,  as  readily  as  the  doctrine  of  “  squatter 
sovereignty.’'  The  doctrine,  “that  the  people  of 
‘  all  the  States  may  enjoy  the  common  Territo- 
1  ries,  with  their  property  of  every  sort ,  as  a  band 
‘  of  brothers,  until  their  pupilage  is  terminated  by 
‘  a  State  Government,  and  that  then  they  may 
‘  frame  such  institutions  as  they  desire,”  seems 
so  plausible  in  fact,  and  so  beautiful  in  theory, 
as  to  almost  palsy  the  tongue  and  bewilder  the 
brain  of  him  who  disputes  its  truth.  Nothing 
was  ever  more  false,  that  seemed  so  fair.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  and  continuance  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  not  only  predetermines  the  question 
for  the  future  States,  but  it  violates  the  very 
equality  which  it  pretends  to  foster  and  protect. 

The  millions  of  hardy  laborers  of  the  North 
and  Northwest  will  not  live  in  a  slaveholding 
community.  I  need  not  answer  “why?”  A 
thousand  reasons  are  on  their  tongues.  To  you 
it  may  seem  to  be  the  result  of  a  sickly  sentiment¬ 
alism.  To  them  their  conclusions  seem  to  be  the 
result  of  the  clearest  reasoning,  sustained  by  the 
strongest  sense  of  moral  duty.  If,  then,  you  es¬ 
tablish  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  you  exclude  them 
from  the  enjoyment  of  this  common  heritage. 
The  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  of  the  free  North  who  migrate  to  the 
West  are  laborers.  Many  of  them  go  to  your  new 
Territories  with  no  capital  except  industrious 
habits,  strong  arms,  generous  hearts,  and  lofty 
purposes.  They  go  to  form  new  communities 
and  a  new  society,  where  labor  is  honorable ;  where 
he  who  is  too  proud  to  work  is  discarded ;  where 
he  who  refuses,  by  his  own  toil,  to  add  something 
to  the  solid  capital  of  the  country,  is  disgraced  ; 
where  the  industrious,  the  vigilant,  and  the  fru¬ 
gal,  are  honored  and  promoted  ;  where,  in  time, 
nearly  all  live  in  their  own  houses,  cultivate  their 
own  soil,  and  run  their  own  machinery.  They 
live  on  a  common  platform  of  equality,  because 
all  are  willing  to  labor  for  a  living.  Such  men 
will  never  so  degrade  themselves  as  to  labor  in  the 
fields,  side  by  side,  with  Southern  slaves. 

Establish  Slavery  in  the  common  Territories, 
and  you  exclude  the  working  men  of  the  North  ; 
prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  yoji  ex¬ 
clude  slaveholders.  Which  is  the  greater  “  ine¬ 
quality  ?  ”  The  white  population  of  the  United 
States  was  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  1850  at  about  twenty  millions  ;  the 
number  of  slaveholders,  at  less  than  one  quarter 
of  a  million.  If  this  be  true,  the  enactment  of 


laws  excluding  Slavery  from  the  Territories 
would  deprive  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  oi 
the  citizens  of  the  country  of  the  right  to  hold 
a  species  of  property  there,  which  nineteen  mil¬ 
lions  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  their 
fellow-countrymen  discard.  Nineteen  and  three 
fourths  millions  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
may  still  go  to  Kansas  with  their  “  property  of 
every  kind.”  The  quarter  of  a  million  may  go 
on  equal  terms.  To  make  room  for  the  slaves  of 
the  one  quarter  of  a  million,  yon  are  required  to 
exclude  the  free  millions  of  the  North  ;  for,  by 
establishing  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  you  prac¬ 
tically  exclude  free  laborers,  who  are  too  proud 
to  become  the  companions  of  slaves.  Is  this 
right?  Is  it  just?  Is  that  constitutional  equal¬ 
ity? 

For  myself,  sir,  I  am  free  to  admit  that  I  am 
one  of  the  number  practically  excluded.  I 
esteem  it  no  disgrace  to  say,  sir,  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  from  childhood  I  have 
been  taught  to  labor.  The  sweat  of  my  brow 
has  been  my  only  capital.  I  have  been  required 
to  fulfill  the  edict  pronounced  by  the  Almighty, 
in  the  original  formation  of  the  human  family, 
“  that  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  he  shall  earn  his 
bread.” 

On  a  platform  of  equality,  I  have  never  been 
disposed  to  shrink  from  an  honorable  competition 
with  the  most  favored  in  life’s  ever-recurring  con¬ 
flicts  ;  but,  sir,  I  never  will,  by  act  or  vote  of  mine, 
place  myself  in  a  condition  to  struggle  for  posi¬ 
tion  in  social  life  with  those  ivhose  slaves  are  the 
companions  of  my  daily  toils.  If  I  would  not 
thus  stultify  myself,  I  will  not  thus  wrong  my 
child.  I  would  be  equally  pleased  to  see  him  com¬ 
pete,  in  the  school-room,  at  the  black-board, 
in  the  lecture-room,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the 
field,  or  in  the  shop,  with  the  son  of  the  South¬ 
erner  as  well  as  the  son  of  the  Northerner.  But, 
sir,  I  never  could  feel  a  father’s  pride  in  witness¬ 
ing  his  struggles  for  position  in  the  polite  circles, 
while  I  had,  by  vote  of  mine,  made  him  the  com¬ 
panion  of  slaves  at  his  daily  labor.  Rather  than 
see  him  reduced  to  a  practical  inequality  of  this 
kind,  I  would  prefer  to  see  his  eyes  plucked  out 
and  given  to  the  eagles,  and  his  heart  snatched 
out  and  given  to  the  vultures.  Place  him  on  a 
platform  of  equality — let  him  labor  in  the  same 
sphere,  with  the  same  chances  of  success  and  pro¬ 
motion-let  the  contest  be  exactly  equal  between 
him  and  others ;  and  if,  in  the  conflict  of 
mind  with  mind,  he  should  sink  beneath  the  bil¬ 
low,  let  him  perish  I — but  by  no  vote  or  act  of 
mine  will  I  give  him  an  unequal  battle.  If  I  could 
not  thus  wrong  my  Own  child,  I  will  not,  as  a  Sen¬ 
ator  representing  in  part  one  of  the  States  of  this 
Union,  by  any  official  act  of  mine,  either  exclude 
her  free  citizens  from  the  enjoyment  of  our  com¬ 
mon  Territories,  or  place  them  in  companionship 
with  the  field-hands  of  Southern  planters. 

It  is  thi3  claim  of  Southern  statesmen  to  the  use 
of  all  the  Territories  for  slaveholding  communi¬ 
ties,  that  i3  upheaving  the  elements  of  society,  and 
dissolving  old  parties,  North  and  West.  The  cry 
of  Black  Republicanism,  nor  the  threat  to  dissolve 
the  Union,  will  stay  the  swelling  wave.  The  cry 
of  Abolitionism  will  be  equally  impotent. 
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“  Abolitionist,”  with  its  original  meaning,  was  I 
exceedingly  odious  in  the  North  and  West,  as 
well  as  South.  When  it  meant  an  officious  inter¬ 
meddling  of  the  people  of  one  State  with  the  do¬ 
mestic  affairs  of  another — when  it  was  said  to 
mean  social  equality  and  amalgamation  ol  the 
two  races,  there  were  but  few  to  approve  it;  and 
I,  sir,  was  never  one  of  that  number.  W  hile  I 
saw  no  generic  distinction  between  the  two 
races,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  something 
was  due  to  the  common  instincts,  affinities,  and 
decencies  of  life ;  all  of  which  were  so  flagrantly 
violated  by  the  great  Democratic  party,  in  1836, 
by  elevating  a  practical  amalgamationist  to  the 
second  office  in  the  gift  of  the  nation,  and  again 
in  1840,  by  attempting  to  repeat  the  outrage.  I 
never  acted  with  such  a  party ;  I  never  consulted 
them,  advised  with  them,  nor  voted  for  them.  I 
have  always  defended  the  right  of  the  people  of 
the  Southern  States  “  to  regulate  their  own  do¬ 
mestic  institutions  in  their  own  way.”  But,  sir, 

I  claim  an  equal  right  for  the  people  of  the  whole 
country ,  by  their  representatives  in  Congress,  to 
regulate  the  domestic  institutions  of  all  the  Terri¬ 
tories  belonging  to  the  United  States.  This  is 
constitutional  equality,  as  I  understand  it.  Let 
each  State  control  its  own  domestic  affairs,  within 
its  own  jurisdiction;  and  let  Congress  control  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  nation,  wherever  her  sov¬ 
ereignty  is  unrestricted  by  an  existing  State  Gov¬ 
ernment.  And  I  shall  not  be  deterred  from  the 
defence  of  this  position  by  the  cry  of  Abolition¬ 
ism. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude  these  desul¬ 
tory  remarks  by  recapitulating  the  argument.  I 
conclude  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  power  to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States — 

1.  Because  Congress  has  exercised  this  power 
by  declaratory  acts  following  the  acquisition  of 
the  Northwest  Territory,  the  Louisiana  Territory, 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  Oregon. 

2.  Because  Congress  has  prohibited  Slavery  in 
the  organization  of  Territorial  Governments,  and 
in  the  admission  of  States  formed  out  of  all  terri¬ 
tory  where  Slavery  did  not  previously  exist,  em¬ 
bracing  all  that  vast  country  north  of  the  Ohio 


river  and  36°  30/  of  north  latitude,  extending 
from  the  eastern  line  of  Ohio  to  the  Pacific  Ocean- 
embracing  a  period  of  time  commencing  with 
1*787,  and  reaching  to  1850. 

3.  Because  there  is  not  on  record,  in  all  the 
adjudication  of  all  the  courts  of  the  country, 
State  and  National,  extendingfrom  the  foundation 
of  the  Government  to  the  present  moment,  a 
single  adverse  decision. 

4.  Because,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Territories, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  acquired  full, 
complete,  and  exclusive  sovereignty  over  them, 
as  the  successor  of  the  sovereigns  from  whom 
they  were  procured,  of  which  she  cannot  divest 
herself  until  she  transfers  this  sovereignty  to  State 
Governments. 

5.  Because  this  power  is  indirectly  asserted  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  conferring  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territories  the  power  to  legislate  on  all 
suitable  subjects  of  legislation,  and  to  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way — 
since  a  power  could  never  be  transferred,  which 
was  not  previously  held  by  Congress. 

Secondly,  I  conclude  that  this  power  ought  to 
be  exercised  in  the  organization  of  Territorial 
Governments  where  Slavery  did  not  previously 
exist — 

1.  Because  natural  justice,  as  interpreted  by 
the  fathers  of  the  Republic,  demands  it. 

2.  Because  the  supposed  or  real  inferiority  of 
the  African  race  increases  instead  of  diminishes 
the  obligations  of  civil  society  to  protect  him  from 
the  oppression  of  the  strong  and  powerful. 

3.  Because  equality  among  the  people  of  all  the 
States  requires  it:  the  permission  of  Slavery  in 
the  Territories  practically  excluding  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  American  people  from 
their  occupancy. 

4.  Because  the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  Territo¬ 
ries  requires  that  this,  and  all  great  questions  of 
State,  should  be  settled  by  the  supreme  legisla¬ 
ture. 

And,  lastly,  because  its  speedy  exercise  seems 
to  be  the  only  means  for  restoring  to  the  people 
of  Kansas  the  rights  of  freemen,  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived  by  violence. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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•  MR.  FILLMORE’S  POLITICAL  HISTORY  AND  POSITION. 

— - - - - 

SPEECH  OF 

HON.  E.  B.  MORGAN,  OF  NEW  YORK. 


IN  U.  S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AUGUST  4,  1856. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  Mr.  Morgan  said: 

Mr.  Chairman-:  I  propose  to  ask  the  attention 
of  the  House  and  of  the  country,  to  the  probable 
consequences  of  the  success  of  one  of  the  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Presidency,  who  is  a  citizen  of  my 
own  State,  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore. 

To  exhibit  them  fully,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  antecedents,  his  personal  relations  to  men 
and  parties,  the  platform  upon  which  he  has  con¬ 
sented  to  stand,  the  influences  which  prevailed  in 
his  nomination,  the  views  and  objects  of  those 
who  support  him,  and  the  principles  which  must 
control  ..him,  if  he  is  elected. 

My  sole  object  in  referring  to  his  personal  ante¬ 
cedents  and  relations,  is  to  throw  light  upon  his 
probable  line  of  policy,  should  he  be  elevated  to 
the  Presidential  chair.  I  enter  upon  that  branch 
of  the  discussion  with  sincere  reluctance,  and  only 
because  it  is  essential  to  a  full  elucidation  of  the 
subject. 

MR.  FILLMORE’S  POLITICAL  HISTORY. 

In  1829,  Mr.  Fillmore  made  his  first  entrance 
into  public  life,  having  been  in  that  year  elected 
to  the  New  York  Assembly,  as  an  Anti-Mason. — 
He  was,  once  or  twice,  re-elected  to  the  New  York 
Assembly  as  an  Anti-Mason,  and  in  1832  was 
elected  as  such  a  member  of  this  House.  In  the 
same  year,  he  voted  for  Mr.  Wirt,  the  Anti-Ma¬ 
sonic  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

He  was  afterwards  a  member  of  this  House  for 
a  period  of  six  years,  commencing  March  4,  183*7, 
during  which  time  he  was  attached  to  the  Whig 
party.  During  this,  his  second  period  of  service 
in  Congress,  the  slavery  agitation  arose  and  was 
continued  in  the  country,  and  the  records,  often 
quoted,  and  to  which  I  shall  now  only  briefly  re¬ 
fer,  show  that  Mr.  Fillmore  voted  with  persistent 
firmness  on  the  side  of  freedom,  and  in  company 
with  such  men  as  John  Q.  Adams,  Joshua  R. 
Giddings  and  Mr.  Slade  of  Vermont. 

On  the  21st  day  of  December,  1837,  Mr.  Patton 
of  Virginia,  offered  the  following  resolution: 


Resolved).  That  all  petitions,  memorials,  and  pa¬ 
pers,  touching  the  abolition  of  slavery  or  the  buy¬ 
ing,  selling,  or  transferring  of  slaves,  in  any  State, 
District,  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  be 
laid  on  the  table,  without  being  debated,  printed, 
read,  or  referred,  and  that  no  further  action  what¬ 
ever  shall  be  had  thereon. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  yeas  122,  nays  74, 
Mr.  Fillmore  voting  in  the  negative. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  1838,  Mr.  Atherton 
offered  his  celebrated  resolutions  in  reference  to 
abolition  petitions,  known  in  the  politics  of  that 
time  as  “ Atherton’s  Gag”  Mr.  Fillmore  voted 
against  their  introduction  and  against  their  adop¬ 
tion. 


L-eremuer  or  tne  same  year  Mr. 
Wise,  of  Virginia,  offered  a  series  of  resolutions 
declaring  against  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  abolition  of  the  inter¬ 
state  slave  trade,  and  the  reception  of  abolition 
petitions,  affirming  that  the  laws  of  Congress 
alone  govern  in  the  prescription  of  the  mode  of 
recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  ;  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  impose  the  abolition  of  slavery  upon  a 
State  as  a  condition  of  its  admission  into  the 
Union ;  that  the  citizens  of  a  slave  State  have  a 
right  to  take  their  slaves  through  a  free  State 
that  the  general  government  is  constitutionally 
bound  to  protect  them  in  such  right;  that  the 
laws  of  the  non-slaveholding  States  in  conflict 
with  such  right  were  null  and  void.  The  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  for  the  introduction  of  these 
resolutions  was  lost ;  Mr.  Fillmore  voting  adverse 
to  the  motion  to  suspend  the  ruje<  and  against  " 
the  South,  and  in  company  with  Adams  and  Gid¬ 
dings. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Slade,  of  Vermont,  moved 
resolutions  against  the  slave  trade  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  States ;  against  the 
same  trade  between  the  States,  and  in  favor 
of  receiving,  debating,  printing,  and  referring  abo¬ 
lition  petitions.  On  the  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  which  was  lost;  Mr.  Fillmore  again  voted 
against  the  South  in  favor  of  suspending  thq 


rules,  and  in  company  witli  Adams  and  Giddings. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1839,  Mr.  Coles  moved 
to  suspend  the  rules  lor  the  purpose  ol  moving  a 
resolution  against  the  reception  of  abolition  peti¬ 
tions  ;  which  motion  was  lost ;  Mr.  Fillmore  vo¬ 
ting  against  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  and  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Adams  and  Giddings. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1840,  the  famous  21st 
rule  was  adopted,  which  precluded  the.  reception 
or  entertainment  in  any  way  of  an  abolition  peti¬ 
tion.  On  adopting  this  rule  Mr.  Fillmore  again 
voted  against  the  South,  in  the  negative. 

On  the  9th  of  December,  1840,  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  moved  a  repeal  of  this  last  rule. 

Mr.  Jenifer,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  lay  the  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  table ;  which  was  carried ;  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  voting  in  the  negative,  against  the  South. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1841,  Mr.  Adams  pre¬ 
sented  an  abolition  petition.  Mr.  Connor  moved 
to  lay  a  part  of  it,  not  embraced  within  the  effect 
of  the  21st  rule,  on  the  table.  On  the  votes  taken 
in  reference  to  this  petition,  Mr.  Fillmore’s  name 
is  found  with  those  of  Adams  and  Giddings,  and 
against  the  South. 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1842,  Mr.  Adams  pre¬ 
sented  an  abolition  petition,  praying  the  naturali¬ 
sation  of  free-negro  foreigners,  and  that  they  be 
allowed  to  hold  real-estate.  Mr.  Wise  moved  to 
lay  its  reception  on  the  table;  which  motion  was 
carried.  Mr.  Fillmore  again  voted  against  the 
South,  in  the  negative. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1842,  Mr.  Adams 
called  up  his  motion  to  rescind  the  21st  rule.  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Maryland,  moved  to  lay  it  on  the 
table;  which  motion  was  carried;  Mr.  Fillmore 
again  voting  against  the  South,  in  the  negative. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1843,  Mr.  Morgan  moved 
a  resolution  instructing  the  Committee  on  Terri¬ 
tories  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  a  certain  act  ot 
the  territorial  legislature  of  Florida,  preventing 
the  immigration  of  free  negroes  into  that  Teu'i- 
tory.  Mr.  Black  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table  ;  which  was  carried  ;  Mr.  Fillmore  again 
voting  against  the  South,  in  the  negative. 

These  notes,  covering  every  year,  of  .  his  Con¬ 
gressional  service  after  the  slavery  agitation  com¬ 
menced,  and  with  which  all  his  votes  harmonize, 
show  plainly  enough  where  Mr.  Fillmore  stood  at 
that  time. 

In  1838,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Buffalo,  Oct.  17,  1838. 

Sir:  Your  communication  of  the  15th  inst.,  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  by  the  “Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  the  County  of  Erie,”  has  just 
come  to  hand.  You  solicit  my  answers  to  tne  fol¬ 
lowing  interrogatories: 

First,  Do  you  believe  that  petitions  to  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  subject  of  slavery  or  on  the  slave 
trade  ought  to  be  received,  read,  and  respectfully 
considered  by  the  Representatives  of  the  people. 

Second.  Are  you  opposed  to  the  annexation  ot 
Texas  to  the  Union,  under  any  circumstances,  so 
long  as  slaves  are  held  therein? 

Third.  Are  you  in  favor  of  Congress  exerting 
all  the  constitutional  power  it  possess  to  abolish 
ihe  internal  slave  trade  between  the  States?  . 

Fourth.  Are  you  in  favor  of  immediate  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia? 

I  am  much  engaged,  and  have  no  time  to  entei 


into  an  argument,  or  to  explain  at  length  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  my  opinion.  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  for  the  present  by  answering  all  your  in-  • 
terrogatories  in  the  affirmative,  and  leave  for  some 
future  occasion  a  more  extended  discussion  of  the 
subject. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  ob’t  servant, 

Millard  Fillmore. 

W.  Mills,  Esq.,  Chairman. 

In  1847,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Comptrollership, 
he  was  the  head  of  the  New  York  State  Whig 
ticket,  which  was  run  upon  a  platform,  which  pro¬ 
claims  “since  the  crisis  has  arrived  when  the  ques¬ 
tion  must  be  met,  uncompromising  hostility  to  the 
extension  of  slavery  into  any  territory  now  free, 
or  which  may  hereafter  be  acquired  by  any  action 
of  the  government  of  our  Union.” 

In  1848,  we  find  him  instigating  Hon.  N.  K. 
Hall,  his  law  partner  and  special  political  friend, 
afterwards  his  Postmaster  General,  to  move  a  reso¬ 
lution  here,  which  has  more  practical  abolition¬ 
ism  in  it  than  any  proposition  ever  agitated  in 
Congress.  The  resolution  I  am  about  to  read,  was 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hall  in  concert  with  Mr.  Fillmore, 
and  was  fully  approved  by  Mr.  Fillmore. 

[Congressional  Globe,  Yol.  18,  p.  390.] 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1848,  Hon.  N.  K. 
Hall  of  New  York,  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  House: 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Judici¬ 
ary  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  directed  to  report  to 
this  House,  with  all  convenient  speed,  a  bill  re¬ 
pealing  all  laws  of  Congress,  and  abrogating,  so 
far  as  they  are  operative  or  in  force  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  all  laws  of  the  State  of  Mary¬ 
land  which  authorize  or  require  the  courts,  of¬ 
ficers,  or  magistrates  of  the  United  States,  or  of 
the  said  District,  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  issue  process  for  arrest,  or  commit  to  the  jail  of 
the  said  District  any  runaways  or  other  slate  or 
fugitive  from  service,  or  colored  person  claimed 
as&  such,  except  on  due  complaint  and  proof  of, 
or  on  a  conviction  for,  some  crime  or  misdemea¬ 
nor,  the  commission  of  which  by  any  free  white 
person  would  authorize  in  the  same  manner  the 
arrest,  commitment,  and  detention  of  such  white 
person  in  like  manner  charged  with  or  convicted 
thereof.” 

This  resolution  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  pre¬ 
amble,  in  which,  among  Other  things,  it  is  de¬ 
clared  that  the  use  of  the  jails  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  detention  of  fugitive  slaves,  is 
“ repugnant  to  ihe  feelings  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States .” 

In  1848,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  nominated  and  elected 
Vice-President  on  the  same  ticket  with  Gen.  Ta)^- 
lor.  The  suggestion  that  he  might  receive  thi3 
nomination,  was  a  matter  of  consideration  and 
discussion  for  some  time  before  it  was  made,  by 
Mr.  Fillmore  and  his  friends.  Asa  question  of 
personal  interest,  Mr.  Fillmore  hesitated  and  wa¬ 
vered  in  deciding  whether  to  solicit  this  nomina¬ 
tion  or  to  reserve  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senatorsliip.  On  one  point,  his 
mind  was  made  up  from  first  to  last.  _  He  would 
not  accept  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination,  if 
Mr.  Clay  was  designated  for  the  Presidency.  He 
had  early  adopted  the  opinion  that .  Mr.  Clay  was 
unpopular  and  unavailable.  So  thinking,  he  got 
up  and  managed  a  caucus  of  the  New  York  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  in  1839,  at  which  a  letter  was 


agreed  upon  and  signed,  Mr.  Mitchell  only  dissent¬ 
ing,  advising  the  New  York  delegation  in  the 
Harrisburg h  Convention,  to  bring  out  Gen.  Harri¬ 
son,  and  not  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  campaign  of  1840. 
He  retained  the  same  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay’s  una¬ 
vailability  in  1848,  which  was  increased  by  bis 
apprehensions  that  Mr.  Clay’s  declarations  in  the 
meantime  in  reference  to  the  'slavery  question, 
would  make  him  fatally  obnoxious  to  the  free 
sentiment  of  the  North.  Mr.  Fillmore  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  support  even  Gen. 
Taylor  at  the  North,  in  consequence  of  the  preva¬ 
lence  and  warmth  of  these  sentiments.  His  final 
conclusion,  communicated  at  the  last  moment  to 
his  friends  leaving  for  the  Philadelphia  Conven¬ 
tion,  was,  absolutely  to  refuse  the  use  of  his  name 
if  Mr.  Clay  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  and 
that  he  did  not  desire  his  name  to  be  used,  if  the 
nomination  fell  upon  General  Taylor. 

In  fact,  he  was  nominated  upon  the  ticket  with 
General  Taylor,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  was  so  done,  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  conciliating  anti-slavery  support  to  the  ticket. 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  known  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  decided  anti-slavery  man,  and  it  was  hoped 
and  believed  that  his  name  would  reconcile  North¬ 
ern  voters  to  the  support  of  General  Taylor,  and 
so  the  event  proved. 

The  original  draft  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  letter,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
was  submitted  to  his  friends,  and  under  their  ad¬ 
vice,  was  not  published,  until  certain  extreme  an¬ 
ti-slavery  sentiments  were  stricken  out,  which,  in 
their  judgment,  wroula  have  been  fatal  to  the  Whig 
party  at  the  South. 

After  his  elevation  to  the  Vice-Presidency,  Mr. 
Fillmore  took  a  new  departure  in  politics,  and  I 
propose  to  point  out  some  of  the  circumstances 
which  preceded  and  attended  it. 

In  the  year  1889,  Mr.  Seward  being  Governor 
of  Ne\v  York,  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  that  State,  creating  the  office  of  Vice- 
Chancellor  for  Western  New  York.  This  office 
was  given  by  Gov.  Seward  to  Frederick  Whittel- 
sey  of  Rochester,  the  bill  creating  it  having  pass¬ 
ed  the  Legislature  with  the  general  understand¬ 
ing  that  that  appointment  would  be  made  under 
it.  Before  the  final  completion  of  these  proceed¬ 
ings,  Mr.  Fillmore,  then  at  Washington,  wrote 
a  letter  to  a  distinguished  gentleman  at  Albany, 
expressing  his  own  wish  for  this  appointment, 
if  it  could  be  given  to  him  consistently  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  Whig  party.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Weed  apprised  him  of  the  circumstances  attend¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  the  office.  Mr.  Fillmore,  how¬ 
ever,  never  forgave  Gov.  Seward  for  his  failure  to 
gratify  him  in  this  matter. 

In  reference  to  some  of  the  appointments  made 
by  General  Taylor  for  the  State  of  New  York,  op¬ 
posing  recommendations  were  made  by  Gov.  Sew¬ 
ard  and  Mr.  Fillmore.  The  latter  gentleman  com¬ 
plained,  although  really  without  cause,  that  he 
did  not  have  that  weight  with  General  Taylor  to 
which  he  was  entitled.  In  the  end,  a  coolness 
grew  up  between  Gen.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Fillmore, 
which  carried  Mr.  Fillmore  by  insensible  degrees 
into  the  camp  of  their  common  enemies.  Becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  estranged  from  General  Taylor,  r 
lie  joined  himself  to  the  opposition  raised  by  the 
South  and  by  the  democratic  party  to  General 
Taylor’s  territorial  policy,  and  at  length  became 


a  prominent  and  conspicuous  member  of  the  co¬ 
terie  of  Union  savers.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  take  an 
early  advantage  of  his  new  political  connections, 
to  gratify  the  views  in  respect  to  the  distribution 
of  office,  disappointment  in  which  was  Uie  sole 
cause  of  his  opposition  to  the  soldier  auopatriot 
then  administering  the  government. 

In  a  speech  delivered  in  California  in  the  fall  of 
1854,  Mr.  Foote  of  Mississippi  lets  us  into  some  of 
these  secret  movements.  After  recapitulating  the 
points  of  one  of  his  speeches  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  in  which  he  had  denounced  the  free-soil 
movements  and  nominations  to  office  of  General 
Taylor,  Mr.  Foote  says: — 

<lI  had  not  long  taken  my  seat  before  Mr.  Badger 
of  North  Carolina,  one  of  the  purest  and  most  pa¬ 
triotic  men  that  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  pq- 
tional  council,  came  to  me  and  stated  that  Vice- 
President  Fillmore,  then  presiding  officer  of  the 
Senate,  had  requested  him  to  make  known  to  me 
that  he  perfectly  concurred  in  the  views  which  1 
had  just  expressed,  and  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  an  interview  with  me  on  the  subject  in  the 
official  rooms  of  the  Capitol,  at  tlje  hour  of  nine 
o’clock  on  the  next  morning.  1  promised  to  at¬ 
tend  upon  him  at  the  time  and  place  specified.  1 
did  so. 

Without  going  into  particulars  at  present,  it  is 
sufficient  for  me  to  say  that  1  obtained  by  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Fillmore  from  the  hands  of  an  ac¬ 
credited  friend  of  his,  a  list  of  the  nominees  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  objection  of  being  agitators  on  the 
question  of  slavery.  This  whole  catalogue  of  wor¬ 
thies  was  disposed  of  in  the  Senate ,  in  other  'words 
they  were  sacrificed  to  the  peace  of  the  country 
save  one  or  two,  whose  nominations  remained  to 
be  acted  upon  on  the  last  night  of  the  session  of 
Congress.  They  were  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Fillmore 
himself,  on  the  same  night ;  for  just  before  the 
clock  struck  twelve,  this  gentleman,  being -then 
President,  sent  in  a  special  message ,  withdrawing  all 
the  \ offensive  nominations ,  and  substituting  others 
in  their  stead.” 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  against  his 
.old  friends  and  his  old  principles.  As  President 
he  acted  with  the  South  and  with  the  Democrats. 
Whig  members  of  Congress  had  no  access  to  him, 
and  no  influence  with  him.  It  was  at  the  end  of 
his  administration  that  honest  John  Davis  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  with  bowed  head  and  desponding  heart, 
made  the  memorable  declaration  that  slavery 
rules  everything A  distinguished  member  of  this 
House  from  Maine,  Mr.  Washburn,  has  informed 
the  public  that  Mr.  Davis  said  to  him,  that  he  felt 
himself  as  much  a  stranger  in  the  White  House 
after  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  as  he  did  du¬ 
ring  the  administration  of  Mr.  Polk.  What  was 
true  of  Mr.  Davis,  the  tried  and  trusted  leader  of 
the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts,  was  true  of  all  the 
Whigs  of  the  North  who  held  fast  to  old  princi¬ 
ples.  Mr.  Fillmore  received  his  reward  in  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  South  in  the  Whig  Con¬ 
vention  of  1852.  But  between  himself  and  the 
true  Whigs  of  the  North,  he  had,  with  his  own 
hands,  erected  an  impassable  iyall  of  separation. 

No  personal  disappointments  could  justify  Mr. 
Fillmore  in  forming  his  new  alliances  against  Gen. 
Taylor,  but  in  truth,  nothing  had  occurred  of 
which  he  had  the  least  right  to  complain.  Gen. 
Taylor  was  a  just,  upright  and  sagacious  man 
Instead  of  finding  Mr.  Fillmore  an  impartial  coun- 
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gellor,  taking  a  broad  view  of  things,  he  found 
him  intent  at  all  times  on  advancing  his  peculiar, 
personal  interests.  At  the  first  interview  between 
them  in  Washington,  Mr.  Fillmore  demanded  that 
his  partner,  Mr.  Hall,  should  be  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Minnesota,  and  that  Mr.  Foote,  the  editor 
of  his  paper,  the  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser, 
should  be  appointed  Minister  at  Constantinople. 
Gen.  Taylor  could  not  but  see,  and  he  did  see,  that 
Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  mere  office  broker  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  instead  of  being  a  reliable  adviser 
for  the  general  good  of  a  common  party.  Again 
at  Erie,  when'  Gen.  Taylor  was  lying  ttwre  sick, 
and  so  sick,  that,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he 
“ could  not  tell  night  from  dayf  Mr.  Fillmore  came 
up  from  Buffalo,  not  to  minister  to  him,  not  to 
comfort  him,  but  to  extort  a  promise  from  him,  the 
performance  of  which  he  afterwards  exacted,  that 
his  friend,  Mr.  Stuart,  should  be  appointed  Archi¬ 
tect  of  public  buildings.  Gen.  Taylor  noted  these 
and  similar  things,  and  oftefi,  before  his  death, 
spoke  of  them  with  grief  and  indignation. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  Whigs  at  the  North, 
who  still  hold  in  good  faith  to  the  old  principles 
of  the  Whig  party  of  the  North,  who  incline  to 
support  Mr.  Fillmore.  Let  me  warn  such  men, 
that  the  rancor  of  a  renegade  always  surpasses  the 
hostility  of  an  original  enemy,  and  that  we  have 
more  to  hope,  (I  speak  now  as  an  original  Whig, ) 
from  Mr.  Buchanan,  than  from  Mr.  Fillmore,  who 
hates  his  old  associates  and  his  old  principles, 
from  the  consciousness,  which  he  cannot  escape, 
that  he  has  been  false  to  both.  Implacable  en¬ 
mity  to  all  the  true  men  of  the  North,  and  thorough 
devotion  to  the  politicians  of  the  South ;  these 
make  up  the  personal  relations,  never  again  to  be 
changed,  of  Mr.  Fillmore. 

THE  AMERICAN  PARTY  PLATFORM. 

The  present  platform  of  the  American  party, 
adopted  in  February  last,  and  upon  which  Mr. 
Fillmore  now  stands,  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
Cincinnati  platform,  so  far  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
policy  is  concerned.  This  is  clear  from  its  lan¬ 
guage,  and  equally  so  from  its  history. 

The  first  platform  of  the  American  party, 
adopted  in  June  1855,  contained  the  Celebrated 
“  Twelfth  section ,”  now  expunged,  and  which  was 
as  follows : — 

“XII.  The  American  party,  having  arisen  upon 
the  ruins,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition,  of  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties,  cannot  be  in  any 
manner  responsible  for  the  obnoxious  acts  of  vio¬ 
lated  pledges  of  either.  And  the  systematic  agi¬ 
tation  of  the  slavery  question  by  those  parties  hav¬ 
ing  elevated  sectional  hostility  into  a  positive  ele¬ 
ment  of  political  power,  and  brought  our  institu¬ 
tions  into  peril,  it  has,  therefore,  become  the  im¬ 
perative  duty  of  the  American  party  to  interpose 
.  for  the  purpose  of  giving  peace  to  the  country  and 
perpetuity  to  the  Union.  And,  as  experience  has 
shown  it  impossible  to  reconcile  opinions  so  ex¬ 
treme  as  those  which  separate  the  disputants,  and 
as  there  can  be  no  dishonor  in  submitting  to  the 
laws,  the  national  council  has  deemed  it  the  best 
guarantee  of  common  justice  and  of  future  peace 
to  abide  by  and  maintain  the  existing  laws  upon  the 
subject  of  slavery  as  a  final  and  conclusive  settle¬ 
ment  of  that  subject ,  in  spirit  and  in  substance. 

“  And  regarding  it  the  highest  duty  to  avow 


their  opinions  upon  a  subject  so  important  in  dis¬ 
tinct  and  unequivocal  terms,  it  is  hereby  declared, 
as  the  sense  of  this  national  council,  that  Congress 
possesses  no  power  under  the  Constitution  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  States 
where  it  does  or  may  exist,  or  to  exclude  any  State 
from  admission  into  the  Union  because  its  Consti¬ 
tution  does  or  does  not  recognise  the  institution  of 
slavery  as  a  part  of  its  social  system;  and  ex¬ 
pressly  pretermitting  any  expression  of  opinion 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  establish  or  pro¬ 
hibit  slavery  in  any  Territory,  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  National  Council  that  Congress  ought  not  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  within  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  that  any  in¬ 
terference  by  Congress  with  slavery  as  it  exists  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  compact  by  which 
the  State  of  Maryland  ceded  the  District  to  the 
United  States,  and  a  breach  of  the  National  faith.” 

Here  was  no  approval  of  the  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise.  On  the  contrary,  the  reference 
to  u  obnoxious  acts ”  and  u  violated  pledges ,”  was  in¬ 
tended,  either  to  condemn  it,  or  to  carry  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  condemning  it.  But  in  respect  to  all 
present  and  future  action,  which  is  its  only  practi¬ 
cal  aspect,  this  section  sustains  the  Nebraska  Act 
as  a  thing  settled  and  not  to  be  disturbed. 

This  12th  section  offended  the  great  body  of  the 
Northern  Americans,  and  at  a  separate  Convention 
holden  at  Cincinnati  in  the  fall  of  1855,  in  which 
this  Northern  wing  was  largely  represented,  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  : 

“That  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
was  an  infraction  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Na¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  should  be  restored ;  and  if  efforts 
to  that  end  should  fail,  Congress  should  refuse  to 
admit  into  the  Union  any  State  tolerating  slavery, 
which  shall  be  formed  out  of  any  portion  of  the 
Territory  from  which  that  institution  was  excluded 
by  that  compromise.” 

This  was  the  most  moderate  form  to  which  the 
demands  of  the  Northern  Americans,  could  then 
be  reduced. 

In  February  last,  the  party  met  again  in  Na¬ 
tional  Convention,  and  having  set  aside  the  plat¬ 
form  of  June  1855,  adopted  a  new  one,  of  which 
the  two  following  are  the  only  clauses  which  re¬ 
late  to  the  Nebraska  controversy : 

“ Seventh .  The  recognition  of  the  right  of  the 
native-born  and  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States  permanently  residing  in  any  Territory 
thereof,  to  frame  their  Constitution  and  laws,  and 
to  regulate  their  domestic  and  social  affairs  in  their 
own  mode,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  with  the  right  of  admission 
into  the  Union  whenever  they  have  the  requisite 
population  for  one  Representative  in  Congress.” 

“  Thirteenth.  Opposition  to  the  reckless  and  un¬ 
wise  policy  of  the  present  Administration  in  the 
general  management  of  our  national  affairs,  and 
more  especially  as  shown  in  1  removing  Ameri¬ 
cans’  (by  designation)  and  conservatives  in  prin¬ 
ciple  from  office  and  placing  foreigners  and  ultra- 
ists  in  their  places ;  as  shown  in  a  truckling  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  stronger,  and  an  insolent  and 
cowardly  bravado  toward  the  weaker  powers  ;  as 
shown  in  re-opening  sectional  agitation,  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  &c.,  &c.” 

As  to  the  past,  this  new  platform  differs  from 
the  old  platform,  inasmuch  as  it  expressly  con- 
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demns  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, 
whereas  the  the  old  one  does  so  only  by  inference 
and  construction,  if  it  does  so  at  all. 

As  to  the  present  and  future,  the  two  platforms 
are  identical,  both  upholding  the  Nebraska  policy 
of  Judge  Douglass,  and  both  repudiating  Con¬ 
gressional  control  over  the  Territories,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of'  giving  to  the  citizens  thereof  the  right  to 
govern  themselves. 

Practically,  it  is  of  no  moment,  what  individu¬ 
als,  orp^ies,  think  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  The  important  question  is,  what 
shall  now  be  done?  Shall  the  Douglass  swindle 
be  acquiesced  in,  or  shall  the  Compromise  be  res¬ 
tored,  in  letter  or  substance?  But  while  this  is 
the  only  practical  question,  I  must  take  occasion 
to  say  that  I  find  it  easier  to  respect  those  who 
sustain  the  Douglass  policy  as  right  in  principle, 
than  those  who  condemn  it,  and  at  the  same  time 
sustain  it. 

The  Northern  members  of  the  February  Con¬ 
vention,  saw  at  once  that  this  new  platform  was 
as  complete  a  repudiation  of  their  views  as  the 
old  one. 

A  resolution  was  offered  by  one  of  them  that 
11  we  will  nominate  no  candidate  for  President  or 
Vice  President ,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  interdicting 
the  introduction  of  slavery  north  of  36°  30/.” 

A  motion  was  made  to  lay  this  resolution  on 
the  table,  and  it  was  carried — yeas  141,  nays  59. 

The  resolution  to  proceed  to  a  ballot  having 
passed,  the  Convention  was  about  to  do  so,  when 
Mr.  Perkins  of  Connecticut,  announced  the  seces¬ 
sion  from  the  Convention  of  the  delegates  of  that 
State,  which  was  followed  by  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Ohio,  and  portions  of  the  delegates  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  Iowa,  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  seceding  members  put  forth  an  address  to 
the  public,  of  which  the  following  is  the  material 
portion  : 

“The  undersigned,  delegates  te  the  Nominating 
Convention  now  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  find 
themselves  compelled  to  dissent  from  the  principles 
avowed  by  that  body ;  and  holding  the  opinion, 
as  they  do,  that  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
people,  is  a  redress  of  an  undeniable  wrong,  and 
the  restoration  of  it,  in  spirit  at  least,  indispen¬ 
sable  to  the  repose  of  the  country,  they  have  re¬ 
garded  the  refusal  of  that  Convention  to  recognize 
the  well  defined  opinion  of  the  country,  and  of  the 
Americans  of  the  free  States,  upon  this  question, 
as  a  denial  of  their  rights,  and  a  rebuke  to  their 
sentiments.” 

Many  Northern  members  having  left  the  Con¬ 
vention  upon  these  grounds,  Mr.  Fillmore  ob¬ 
tained  the  nomination,  receiving  the  Southern 
votes,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  given  to  Garret 
Davis,  of  Ky.,  and  Gen.  Houston.  14  of  the  15 
delegates  from  Virginia  voted  for  Mr.  Fillmore, 
and  so  did  unanimously  the  delegations  from 
Maryland,  Delaware,  North  Carolina,  Missouri, 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 
And  thus  the  South  obtained  the  platform  it 
wanted,  and  the  man  of  its  choice. 

This  thing  was  and  is  understood  by  the 
Southern  members  of  that  Convention,  precisely 
as  it  was  by  the  NorlW*rn  members.  The  South 
came  off  the  substantial  winner,  although,  for 
theatrical  effect,  it  was  thought  best  to  shed  a  few 
tears  over  the  departed  “  twelfth  section 


■  Mr.  Zollicoffer,  a  member  of  this  House,  from 
Tennessee,  was  a  member  of  that  Convention,  and 
1  he  has  told  us  here,  exactly  what  the  true  scope  of 
the  new  platform  is.  I  will  quote  from  his  re¬ 
ported  speech. 

In  the  House,  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1856,  [Ap¬ 
pendix  to  Cong.  Globe.  1st,  session,  34th.  Cong, 
page  355.] 

Mr.  Zollicoffer  said  : — 

“My  colleague  makes  the  point  against  me,  that 
the  thirteenth  section  embraces  a  specification 
against  the  Administration,  for  11  reopening  sec¬ 
tional  agitation  by  a  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.”  I  will  inform  my  colleague  that  I  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  out  that  specification,  and  every 
specification  in  the  thirteenth  section ;  but  there 
being  much  disorder  at  the  time,  I  failed  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  *  *  The  question  was  subsequently 
about  being  put  in  the  American  council,  shall 
the  new  platform  be  adopted  in  lieu  of  the  old? 
when  some  member  proposed  a  division  of  the 
question,  which  was  agreed  to,  and  the  vote  was 
first  taken  upon  striking  out  the  old  platform,  I 
voted  against  striking  out,  but  the  proposition 
carried.  Then  the  question  recurred  upon  the 
adoption  of  the  new  platform.  I  voted  for  its  adop- 
tion.  I  did  it  just  as  I  voted  for  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  bill  in  1854,  with  some  minor  objections, 
which  I  stated  at  the  time.  *  *  *  But  to 

make  the  mo3t  of  that  specification  in  the  plat¬ 
form,  it  is  but  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  a  by¬ 
gone  ism,  while  the  seventh  section  of  the  platform 
lays  down  a  vital  principle  of  action  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  the  future ,  covering  the  wdiole  ground, 
and  REASSERTING  THE  LEADING  PRIN¬ 
CIPLE  EMBODIED  BOTH  IN  THE  OLD 
TWELFTH  SECTION  AND  IN  THE  NE¬ 
BRASKA  ACT  ” 

Thus  it  is  clear,  that  the  American  platform,  for 
all  substantial  purposes,  is  identical  with  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  platform. 

To  the  same  effect,  another  Fillmore  member  of 
this  House,  Hon.  Charles  Ready  of  Tennessee,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  his  constituents,  sa}rs  : — 

It  is  true,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  opposed  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  restriction  ;  and  some,  it  may 
be  many,  of  his  supporters,  were  also  opposed  to 
it.  Therein,  there  wras  a  difference  of  opinion  be¬ 
tween  us. 

But  all  those  things  are  past.  We  must  now 
look  to  the  future.  Will  there,  in  the  future,  be 
an  issue  between  us  ?  Is  Mr.  Fillmore  now,  and 
will  he  hereafter  be,  in  favor  of  restoring  the  Mis¬ 
souri  restriction  ?  He  is  knoivn  to  be  opposed  to  all 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery ,  and  to  stand  by 
the  existing  laws.  Then,  there  is  no  practical 
issue  between  us  upon  this  point,  nor  is  there  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  also  holds  to 
the  right  of  the  Territory  to  admission  into  the 
Union,  with  a  Constitution  prohibiting  or  estab¬ 
lishing  Slavery,  as  the  people  may  therein  provide. 
In  this,  we  also  agree  with  each  other,  and  with 
Mr.  Buchanan.  Surely,  then,  I  can  support  him 
without  any  inconsistency  or  change  of  political 
opinion.” 

‘  MR.  FILLMORE’S  POSITION. 

Mr.  Fillmore  i talks,  just  as  his  platform  reads. 
Following  that  lead,  he  condemns  the  repeal  ol 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  he  says  that  he  w'as 
opposed  to  it  when  it  was  done.  I  believe  this  to 
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bo  in  after  thought.  Not  one  word,  not  one  line,- 
wa.<  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Fillmore  in  1854,! 
against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
He  was  then  making  a  to.ur  through  the  South, 
delivering  speeches,  and  whining  about  the 
<£  Union,”  just  as  he  is  now.  Not  a  lisp  did  he 
utter  against  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  until  the  cue  was  given  him  in  this  platform. 
Following  the  same  cue,  he  avoids  saying  any 
thing  about  restoring  the  Compromise. 

Not  only  does  Mr.  Fillmore  thus  adopt  a  plat¬ 
form,  in  no  respect  better  than  the  one  which  is 
sinking  Mr.  Buchanan,  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
plummet,  but  he  himself  superadds  to  it,  nullifica¬ 
tion,  disunion  and  treason.  This  is  strong  lan¬ 
guage,  but  it  is  borne  out  by  the  truth.  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more  does  not  merely  predict  disunion,  but  he  in¬ 
cites  and  approves  it.  He  does  not  merely  say 
that  the  South  will  dissolve  the  Union  if  Col. 
Fremont  is  elected,  but  that  they  ought  to  dissolve 
it,  and  would  be  doing  no  more  than  the  North 
would  do  under  similar  circumstances. 

At  Albany,  June  26th,  Mr.  Fillmore  said  : — 

“We  see  a  political  party  presenting  candidates 
for  the  Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency,  selected 
for  the  first  time  from  the  free  States  alone,  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  electing  these  candidates 
by  sufferages  of  one  part  of  the  Union  only,  to 
rule  over  the  whole  United  States.  Can  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  such  a  mea¬ 
sure  can  have  seriously  reflected  upon  the  conse¬ 
quences  which  must  inevitably  follow,  in  case  of 
success?  [Cheers.]  Can  they  have  the  madness 
or  the  folly  to  believe  that  our  Southern  brethern 
would  submit  to  be  governed  by  such  a  Chief 
Magistrate?  [Cheers.]  Suppose  that  the  South 
having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  should 
declare  that  they  would  only  have  slave-holders 
for  President  and  Vice  President ;  and  snould 
elect  such  by  their  exclusive  suffrages  rule  over 
us  at  the  North — do  you  think  we  would  submit 
to  it?  No,  not  for  a  moment.  [Applause.]  And 
do  you  believe  that  your  Southern  brethren  are 
lees  sensitive  on  this  subject  than  you  are,  or  less 
jealous  of  their  rights?” 

Certainly  Mr.  Fillmore  advances  rapidly.  In 
1848,  an  abolitionist,  in  1850,  a  Union  man,  in 
1856,  a  nullifies  What  next? 

WHO  SUPPORT  AND  WILL  CONTROL  MR. 

FILLMORE  ? 

By  no  possibility,  can  Mr.  Fillmore  get  a  North¬ 
ern  vote  in  the  electoral  colleges.  In  all  proba¬ 
bility,  he  can  get  none  anywhere.  If,  however, 
the  election  is  accidentally  thrown  into  this  House, 
not  a  solitary  Northern  State  is  in  his  favor,  as 
represented  here.  In' any  wise,  his  whole  strength 
is  at  the  South.  His  party  is  there.  The  control 
of  it  lies  there.  The  Northern  Americans  are  mere 
bobs  to  a  Southern  kite,  just  as  the  Northern 
Democrats  are.  The  only  question  between  the 
Buchanan  and  Fillmore  parties,  is,  which  of  two 
parties,  both  intensely  and  exclusively  Southern, 
shall  vault  into  power. 

Now,  I  assert  here,  that  the  thirty  Fillmore 
members  of  this  House  from  the  South,  are  even 
more  rabidly  and  furiously  pro-slavery,  than  the 
Democrats  from  the  South  are.  They  united  in  the 
attempt  to  make  Gov.  Aiken,  with  his  1500  slaves, 


speaker.  They  resisted,  to  a  man,  the  investiga¬ 
tion  into  the  Kansas  outrages,  and  to  a  man,  they 
resist  every  measure  of  redress.  To  a  man,  they 
voted  against  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  as  provided  in  Mr.  Dunn's  bill.  To  a  man 
they  voted  to  keep  Gen.  Whitfield,  the  bogus  dele¬ 
gate  from  Kansas,  in  his  seat.  On  every  thing, 
bearing  directly,  or  indirectly,  upon  slavery,  they 
vote  to  a  man.  They  did  so,  on  the  contested 
seat  between  Messrs.  Allen  and  Archer  of  Illinois. 

'  They  threaten  disunion  if  the  Missouri  restric¬ 
tion  is  restored.  On  the  20th  of  last  December, 
[Appendix  to  Cong.  Globe,  page  30.]  Mr.  Cox  of 
Kentucky  said : — 

“  When  you  tell  me  that  you  intend  to  put  a  re¬ 
striction  on  the  Territories ,  I  say  to  you  that  upon 
that  subject  the  South  is  a  unit,  and  WILL  NOT 
SUBMIT  TO  ANY  SUCH  THING” 

On  the  19th  of  last  December,  [Appendix  to 
Cong.  Globe,  page  56.]  Mr.  Campbell  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  said : — 

“  it  is  an  interference  with  our  institutions 
when  our  citizens  are  denied  the  same  rights  in 
the  new  Territories  with  the  citizens  from  the. 
North;  for  that  Territory  belongs  to  us  as  much 
as  it  does  to  you.  *  *  * 

Whenever  this  Government  makes  a  distinction 
between  a  Southern  and  Northern  constitutency  or 
citizenship,  then  ive  shall  no  longer  consider  our¬ 
selves  bound  to  support  the  Confederacy ,  but  WILL 
RESORT  TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  REVOLUTION, 
which  is  recognized  by  all.” 

The  following  is  one  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
last  American  State  Convention  in  Alabama: 

u Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  increased  dan- 
£  gers  that  threaten  the  institutions  of  the  South, 

£  this  convention  deems  it  necessary  to,  and  does 
‘  hereby,  re-endorse  and  adopt  the  following  reso- 
£  lution,  known  as  the  Georgia  platform,  to  wit : 

£  That  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  judgment  of 
£  this  convention,  will  and  ought  to  resist,  (as  a 
£  last  resort,)  to  a  disruption  of  every  tie  which  binds 
1  her  to  the  Union,  any  action  of  Congress  upon 
£  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
1  bia,  or  in  places  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
£  Congress,  incompatible  with  the  safety,  the  do- 
£  mestic  tranquillity,  the  rights  and  honor  of  the 
£  slaveholding  States  ;  or  any* act  suppressing  the 
£  slave  trade  between  the  slaveholding  States ;  or 
£  any  refusal  to  admit,  as  a  State,  any  Territory 
£  applying,  because  of  the  existence  of  Slavery 
1  therein  ;  or  any  act  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
‘  slaves  into  the  Territories:  or  any  act  repealing, 

‘  or  materially  modifying,  the  laws  now  in  force, 

1  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.” 

It  is  useless  to  multiply  quotations  farther.  The 
whole  thing  is  stated  with  exactness  and  truth, 
in  a  letter  addressed  on  the  2d  inst.  to  citizens  of 
New  Jersey  by  a  member  of  this  House,  Mr.  Wat¬ 
kins  of  Tennessee,  himself  elected  as  an  American 
to  his  seat  here. 

£ ‘Taking  the  record  of  this  Congress  in  the  va¬ 
rious  tests  that  have  been  applied,  and  the  relative 
position  and  votes  of  the  three  parties,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion,  by  every  principle  of  reason, 
policy,  and  philosophy,  that  the  South  Americans 
must  and  wilV  ultimately  unite  with  the  democrat¬ 
ic  party,  and  those  who  claim  to  be  Americans 
North  with  the  republican  party.” 

And  again,  in  the  same  letter,  Mr.  Watkins 
says: 
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11  The  interests,  sj^mpathies,  and  legitimate  and 
proper  identity  of  the  South  Americans  are  with 
the  national  democratic  party  of  the  country.” 

Undoubtedly  this  is  so,  and  to  sincere  men, 
holding  sincere  opinions  upon  the  great  question 
of  slavery  extension,  it  must  be  apparent,  that  as 
affecting  the  result,  the  election  of  Mr.  Fillmore 
will  be  precisely  the  sanm  as  the  election  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  They  are  both  Southern  can¬ 
didates,  having  their  strength  at  the  South,  and 
certain  to  be  controlled  by  the  South,  if  elected. 
J  am  aware,  as  I  have  said  once  before,  that  many 
persons  at  the  North,  honestly  opposed  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  slavery,  are  still  inclined  to  Mr.  Fill¬ 
more,  from  a  misapprehension  of  his  true  position. 
To  such  men  I  have  particularly  designed  to  ad¬ 
dress  myself.  Can  they  believe,  upon  a  fair  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  case,  that  freedom  has  anything 
to  hope  from  the  success  of  Mr.  Fillmore  ? 

We  are  upon  the  eve,  sir,  of  important  political 
movements,  and  I  intend  to  speak  plainly.  It  is 
fast  becoming  apparent  that  Mr.  Fillmore  has  no 
effective  strength  and  can  carry  no  single  State. 
His  friends  still  cling  to  Maryland  as  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  they  must  soon  abandon  even  that 
State.  If  Mr.  Fillmore  is  not  formally  withdrawn, 
he  will  be  substantially  dropped.  The  bulk  of 
his  present  supporters  at  the  North  will,  in  that 
event,  rally  under  the  broad  banner  of  Fremont 
and  Freedom.  Not  so,  I  fear,  with  Mr.  Fillmore 
himself  and  his  immediate  advisers.  It  is  my 
most  deliberate  judgment  that  they  prefer  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  to  Col.  Fremont,  and  that  they  will  keep 
Mr.  Fillmore  in  the  field,  or  withdraw  him,  just 
as  may  be  thought  best  for  the  interests  of  the 
democratic  party.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  not  in 
all  the  Northern  States  a  man  more  completely 
and  irretrievably  wedded  to  the  South,  by  his 
sympathies  on  the  one  hand  and  his  hatreds  on 
the  other,  than  Mr.  Fillmore.  Since  1850,  he  has 
been  with  the  South  and  with  the  democratic 
party,  and  he  will  never  return  to  the  friends 
whom  he  has  betrayed.  They  expect  nothing 
from  him  but  implacable  hostility  to  the  last. 

But  to  the  great  body  of  his  present  supporters 
at  the  North,  I  appeal  with  confidence.  Come 
over  to  your  natural  allies.  Unite  the  North  and 
thereby  tranquilize  the  Union.  In  the  presence  of 
an  united  and  irresistible  North,  the  madness  of 
Southern  nullification  would  be  arrested.  Men 
of  all  parties  of  the  South  are  rushing  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  as  the  pledged  representa¬ 
tive  of  Southern  sectional  interests.  Has  freedom 
less  power  than  slavery,  to  produce  concert,  and 
arouse  sympathies? 

The  support  of  Mr.  Fillmore  at  the  South,  at 
this  moment,  is  a  mere  sham  to  keep  alive  a  Fill¬ 
more  party  at  the  North,  so  as  to  defeat  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Col.  Fremont.  Will  the  intelligent  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  be  longer  deceived  ? 

Mr.  Fillmore  has  delivered  many  speeches  since 
his  return  from  Europe,  but  in  not  one  of  them  has 
he  expressed  either  sympathy  for  the  down-trodden 
people  of  Kansas,  or  indignation  against  those 
who  have  oppressed  them.  He  has  proposed  no 
measure  of  redress  for  their  wrongs,  and  he  has 
offered  co-operation  in  no  such  m&isure.  For  the 
cause  of  liberty,  so  fearfully  imperiled  by  the 
wants  in  Kansas,  he  has  uttered  no  word  of  cheer, 
or  counsel,  or  hope.  He  has  been  as  silent  and  as 
odd  as  the  grave,  upon  a  theme  which  has  stirred 


the  freemen  of  this  country,  as  they  have  not  been 
stirred  since  the  days  of  the  Revolution.  He  has 
eyes  and  ears  for  nothing  but  the  Presidency,  and 
that  to  be  reached  by  the  support  of  the  South. — 
He  has  no  voice,  aud  no  heart,  for  the  North  which 
he  has  abandoned. 

And  for  what  cause,  and  on  what  pretence,  is 
the  North  to  be  persuaded  to  divide  its  strength  at 
this  crisis?  For  an  issue  and  a  question,  which, 
in  a”  its  political  aspects,  has  been  abandoned  by 
his  friends  upon  the  floor  of  this  House.  A  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  of  nearly  nine  months  is  near  its 
termination,  and  no  friend  of  Mr.  Fillmore  here 
has  moved  any  change  in  the  Naturalization  laws,  a 
change  in  which  is  the  only  substantial  object 
proposed  by  the  American  organization.  The 
thirty  Southern  friends  of  Mr.  Fillmore  have  been 
active  enough  and  zealous  enough,  whenever  or 
wherever  the  interests  of  slavery  have  been  con¬ 
cerned.  Not  one  thought,  or  one  moment,  have 
they  given  to  this  pretended  issue  of  American¬ 
ism,  with  which  they  hope  to  divide  the  North 
and  secure  to  themselves  the  control  of  this  conti¬ 
nent  forever.  Is  it  possible  that  the  intelligence 
of  the  free  States  will  be  deceived  by  pretences  so 
flimsy  ? 

Who  has  forgotten  the  declaration  made  on  this 
floor,  during  the  contest  for  the  Speakership,  by 
Hon.  Humphrey  Marshall,  of  Kentucky,  the  bold 
and  frank  leader  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  thirty  Southern 
members  of  this  House?  11 1  will  first  take  cart 
of  the  niggers ,  and  then  take  care  of  the  Irish  a?id 
Butch  /”  This  was  the  out-spoken  declaration  of 
Mr.  Marshall.  Slavery  first,  and  Americanism 
afterwards ;  this  is  the  motto  and  the  practice  of 
the  South.  Slavery  swallows  up  everything  else, 
and  controls  everything  else. 

And  who  is  running  for  the  Vice-Presidency  op 
the  same  ticket  with  Mr.  Fillmore?  Mr.  Donol- 
son,  of  Tennessee,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  nomina¬ 
tion,  boasted  of  his  one  hundred  negroes,  as  the 
proof  and  guarantee  of  his  fidelity  to  the  “  institu¬ 
tions”  of  the  South  !  The  ticket  presented  to  us  is 
not  Fillmore  alone,  bad  as  that  would  be,  but 
Fillmore  and  Donolson,  “niggers”  and  all. 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle,  urging  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Fillmore  upon  the  South,  makes  the  follow- 
ing  statement  as  to  the  sentiments  which  he  ex¬ 
pressed  during  his  Southern  tour  of  1854 : 

“Having  made  the  tour  of  the  Southwestern 
Slave  States,  he  announced  on  the  steps  of  the 
State  House  door  in  Montgomery,  that  the  anti- 
Slavery  prejudices  of  his  early  education  had  been 
obliterated  by  what  he  had  seen  in  the  South  of  the 
happy  condition  of  the  slave." 

Of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Fillmore’s  original  opinions 
or  11  anti- Slavery  prejudices ”  have  been  thoroughly 
“  obliterated ”  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the 
date  and  cause  of  the  obliteration  are  not  correctly 
given  in  this  extract.  It  was  not  the  South¬ 
ern  tour  of  1854,  but  the  Washington  intrigues 
of  1850,  which  did  the  work.  It  was  not  what 
Mr.  Fillmore  saw  of  “  the  happy  condition  of 
the  slaves ”  at  the  South,  but  what  he  had  seen  of 
“the  happy  condition ”  of  politicians  at  this  seat  of 
power,  attaining  fortune  and  prosperity  by  sub¬ 
serviency  to  the  interests  of  slavery.  It  was  this 
spectacle  of  what  has  been,  but  may  not  always 
continue,  which  11  obliterated"  every  single  free 
principle  of  Mr.  Fillmore’s  youth  and  manhood. 
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FREEDOM  NATIONAL— SLAVERY  SECTIONAL. 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  J.  PERRY,  OF  MAINE. 


ON  THE 


Comparative  Nationality  and  Sectionalism  of  the  Republican  and 

Democratic  Parties. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  1,  1856, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  PERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussions 
that  have  taken  place  upon  this  floor,  and  at  va¬ 
rious  other  places  in  the  Union,  the  Republican 
party  has  been  charged  with  11  sectionalism.” 
The  authors  of  this  groundless  assumption  have, 
in  the  same  connection,  boasted  of  the  nationality 
of  the  Democratic  party.  These  two  propositions 
I  now  desire  to  discuss. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  Thirty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  the  country  was  enjoying  a  remarkable 
state  of  repose.  The  waves  of  agitation,  which 
in  former  years  had  rolled  over  the  country,  had 
abated  their  fury,  and  ceased  to  disturb  the  peace 
or  threaten  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  The 
discordant  political  elements  had  become  quieted, 
and  universal  peace  and  almost  unexampled 
prosperity  reigned  throughout  the  States.  The 
people,  a  few  months  before,  passed  through  a 
Presidential  contest,  and  elected  to  the  Executive 
chair  of  the  nation  a  son  of  Newr  England  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

General  Pierce  accepted  the  nomination  upon 
a  platform  which  declared — 

“The  Democratic  party  will  resist  all  attempts  at  re¬ 
newing,  in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  the  agitation  of  the 
Slavery  question,  under  whatever  shape  or  color  the  attempt 
may  be  made.” 

The  President,  at  the  opening  of  Congress, 
declared,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  carry  out  the  principles  upon  which 
he  was  elected.  In  his  message  he  says : 

“But  notwithstanding  differences  of  opinion  and  senti¬ 
ment,  which  then  existed  in  relation  to  details  and  specific 
provisions,  the  acquiescence  of  distinguished  citizens, 
whose  devotion  to  the  Union  can  never  be  doubted,  has 
given  renewed  vigor  to  our  institutions,  and  restored  a 
sense  of  repose  and  security  to  the  public  mind  through¬ 
out  the  Confederacy.  That  this  repose  is  to  sutler  no 
shock  during  my  official  term,  if  I  have  power  to  avert 
it,  th6se  who  placed  me  here  may  be  assured.” 

The  last  Congress  had  been  in  session  only  a 
few  months,  before  the  country  was  startled  with 
the  unexpected  rumor,  that  an  old  time-honored 
compact,  which  was  originally  entered  into  to 


avert  the  most  threatening  dangers,  and  which 
had  been  most  religiously  lived  up  to  for  more 
than  thirty  years,  was  to  be  ruthlessly  abrogated 
The  sequel  is  too  well  known  to  need  an  extended 
notice.  Leading  men  in  the  Democratic  party,  in 
utter  violation  of  their  past  professions,  forced 
into  Congress  the  most  violent,  fearful  Slavery  agi¬ 
tation  that  ever  distracted  this  country.  President 
Pierce  repudiated  his  pledges,  trampled  under 
foot  the  platform  upon  which  he  was  elected, 
turned  his  back  upon  his  friends  that  had  eleva¬ 
ted  him  to  power,  and  used  the  whole  force  ot 
his  Administration  to  carry  on  this  agitation,  and 
expose  the  vast  regions  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
to  the  inroads  of  African  Slavery.  The  deed  was 
done, 

_  Slavery  agitation,  thus  reopened  in  its  most 
violent  form,  was  not  long  confined  to  the  Halls 
ot  Congress.  It  went  out  and  spread  all  over  the 
country,  kindling  up  the  raging  fires  of  internal 
discord  in  every  direction.  The  people  became 
alarmed,  and  aroused  themselves  in  their  lion 
strength  to  meet  the  impending  danger.  Through 
all  the  free  States  they  resolved  that  “  forbear¬ 
ance  had.  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,”  and  that  .they 
would  resist  the  outrage  in  the  peaceable,  consti¬ 
tutional  way  of  settling  such  questions — at  the 
ballot-box.  This  inaugurated  a  new  political 
era.  With  a  patriotism  worthy  of  the  men,  land 
the  cause  which  incited  it,  the  freemen  of  the 
North  laid  aside  their  old  party  predilections, 
gave  £  paramount  importance  to  the  great  issue 
forced  upon  them,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
gave  those  members  of  Congress  who  had  voted 
for  the  Kausas-Nebraska  bill  leave  to  stay  at 
home.  Only  seven  members  from  the  fVee  States, 
out  of  the  whole  number  who  voted  for  this  meas¬ 
ure.  have  found  their  way  hack  to  the  present 
House.  The  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
has  completely  broken  down  old  party  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  old  Whig  party,  once  mighty  am> 
powerful,  and  which  in  times  past  has  had  intei. 
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lectual  giants  for  its  loaders,  scarcely  lias  a  name 
in  any  State,  North  or  South.  The  once  glorious 
old  Democratic  party  has  Ueen  stabbed  in  the 
house  of  its  friends;  and,  after  retreating  beloie 
the  surging  waves  of  popular  indignation,  can 
now  only  be  found  around  the  shades  of  the 
Presidential  mansion,  or  in  little  squads  about 
our  custom-houses,  post-offices,  and  such,  other 
places  as  are  dispensed  Executive  favors,  in  the 
shape  of  “loaves  and  fishes.”  As  a  national 
party,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence,  lhe  causes, 
to  which  a  brief  allusion  has  been  made,  have 
created  the  necessity  for  another  party.  That 
party  has  been  inaugurated  ;  and  as  its  princi¬ 
ples"  are  but  the  revival  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
immortal  Jefferson  and  the  Republican  fathers, 
it  is  perfectly  natural  and  proper  for  it  to  assume 
the  time-honored  name  of  “ Republican .” 

As  I  announced  in  the  commencement  of  these 
remarks,  I  shall  now  attempt  to  show  that  the 
Republican  party  is  a  national  party;  that  it 
stands  upon  a  platform  of  principles  eminently 
national /  and  that  no  national  man,  North  or 
South,  East  or  West,  can,  with  any  show  of  con¬ 
sistency,  refuse  to  stand  upon  it. 

The  Republican  party,  through  its  delegates  at 
Pittsburgh,  on  the  22d  of  February  last,  adopted 
an  address,  containing  a  “  declaration  ot  its 
principles  and  purposes,”  which  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  world,  and  which  is  briefly  summed 
up  as  follows : 

li  We  declare,  in  the  first  place,  our  fixed  and  unaltered 
devotion  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unfed  States — to  the 
ends  for  which  it  was  established,  and  to  the  means  which 
U  provided  for  their  attainment.  We  accept  the  sol  mn 
protestation  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  they 
ordained  it  ‘in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect-Union,  estab¬ 
lish  iustic*1,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  tue 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  weltare.  and  secure 
the  blessings  of  liberty  to  themselves  and  their  posterity.  ' 
We  bel'eve  that  the  powers  which  it  confers  upon  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  are  ample  for  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  these  objects;  and  that  if  these  powers  are 
exercised  in  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  itself,  they  can¬ 
not  lead  to  any  other  result.  We  respect  those  great  narhts 
which  the  Constitution  declares  to  be  inviolable—  freedom 
of ‘speech  and  of  the  press,  the  free  exercise  of  religious 
belief  and  the  right  of  the  peop'e  peaceabh  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
We  would  preserve  those  great  safeguards  of  cm.  il  free- 
(Jom,  the  habeas  corpus,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  an  a  the 
rrrht  of  personal  liberty,  unless  deprived  thereof  for  crime 
by  due  process  of  law.  We  declare  our  purpos  *  to  obey 
in  all  things,  thr  requirements  ot  the  Constitution,  and  oi 
all  laws  enacted  in  pursuance- thereof.  _  We  cherbli  a  pro¬ 
found  reverence  for  the  wise  and  patriotic  men  by  whom 
’t  was  framed,  and  a  lively  sense  of  the  b  essings  it  has 
conferred  upon  our  country  and  upon  mankind  throughout 
the  world.  In  every  crisis  of  difficulty  and  of  d-nger  we 
shall  invoke  its  spirit  and  proclaim  the  supremacy  ot  its 

authority.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

£>  In  the  next  place, w  >  declare  our  ardent  and  unsha¬ 
ken  attachment  to  this  Union  of  American  States  which 
the  Const  tution  created  and  has  thus  far  preserved.  W  e 
revere  it  as  the  purchase  of  the  blood  of  our  forefathers, 
as  the  condition  of  our  national  renown,  and  as  the  guar¬ 
dian  and  guarantee  of  that  liberty  which  the  Constitution 
was  designed  to  secure.  We  will  defend  and  piotec  it 
against  all  its  enem  es.  We  will  recognise  no  geographi¬ 
cal  divisions,  no  local  interes’s,  no  narrow  or  sectional 
prejudices,  in  our  endeavors  to  preserve  the  union  ot  these 
states  against  foreign  aggression  and  domestic  strije. 
What  we  claim  for  ourselves  we  claim  for  ail.  the 
rights  privileges,  and  liberties,  which  we  demand  as  our 
‘nfieritauce,  we  concede  as  their  inheritance  to  all  the 
citizens  of  this  Republic.” 

Now,  let  me  candidly  ask  if  there  is  anything 
•actional  in  the  sentiments  contained  in  the  above 


declaration?  If  there  is,  then  the  whole  country 
has  been  laboring  under  a  delusion  ever  sinct 
our  Government  was  formed.  But,  to  be  more 
specific,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  great 
leading  idea  of  the  Republican  party  is  the  non- 
extension  of  Slavery;  in  other  words,  opposition  to 
Us  extension  into  free  territory.  This  is  no  new 
dogma.  The  heroes  ot  the  Revolution,  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  early  times,  who  shaped  and  fash¬ 
ioned  our  political  institutions,  entertained  the 
same  views,  and  incorporated  them  into  their 
political  action.  They  believed  chattel  Slavery 
to  be  a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil.  So 
believing,  they  adopted  every  practicable  mode 
in  their"  power  to  to  prevent  its  spread;  at  the 
same  time  looking  forward  to  the  day  which 
should  witness  the  fruition  of  their  earnest 
hopes— its  total  abolition.  To  place  this  matter 
beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  I  will  refer  to  a  few 
well-authenticated  historical  facts,  in  proof  of 
the  position  here  assumed. 

George  Washington,  in  a  letter  to  Robert  Mor¬ 
ris,  dated  Mount  Vernon,  April  12,  1*786,  said; 

“I  can  only  say  tha  there  is  not  a  man  living  who 
wishes  tnor  sincerely  than  I  ho  to  see  a, plan  adopted 
fur  the  abolition  of  it'.  [  Slavery ;  ]  but  there  is  only  one 
proper  and  effectual  mode  in  winch  i1  can  be  accom¬ 
plished.  and  that  is  by  legislative  authority:  and  ’his,  so 
far  as  my  sullrage  will  go,  shall  never  ne  w anting. ” 

9  Sparks's  Washington ,  358. 

In  a  letter  to  John  F.  Mercer,  September,  9, 
1*786,  he  expressed  the  same  sentiment:  . 

‘‘I  never  mean,  unless  some  particular  circumstances 
should  compel  me  to  it.  to  possess  another  slave  by  pur¬ 
chase  it  1  emg  among;  my  first  wi-hes  to  see  s<  me  plan 
adopted  by  which  Slavery  m  this  country  ma>  be  nbol 
ished  bv  law.” — Ibid 


And  in  a  letter  to  St.  John  Sinclair  he  further 

said :  t 

u  There  are  in  Pennsylvania,  laws  for  the  gradual  abo 
lition  of  Slavery,  which  tie  ther  Virginia  nor  Maryland 
have  at  present, ’but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  remote.'1'1 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  an  able  article  on  the 
rights  of  the  American  .Colonies,  by^  him  pre¬ 
pared  and  laid  before  the  Virginia  Convention 
which  assembled  in  August,  1774,  for  tne  pur¬ 
pose  of  appointing  delegates  to  the  proposed 
Congress,  remarks  as  follows  : 


•  The  abolition  of  domestic  Slavery  is  the  OHiCATKST 
>BJEcr  of  desire  in  these  Colo  lies,  where  it  was  unhap- 
uilv  introduced  in  iheir  i  -lti.il  stay.  But.  previous  to  the 
bnfranehisement  of  t  i  slaves,  it  is  mee*.-»r,  to  exclude 
'urfler  importations  from  Africa.  "Set  our  repeated  ai- 
;cmpts  to  effect  t  4.-  by  prohibitions,  and  by  imposing 
Julies  which  uiigh-  amount  *o  p.ohib  lion.  have  been  hilli- 
irto  defeated  by  Ins  Majesty's  negative ;  thus  preferring 
lhe  immediate  advantage  of  a  few  African  corsair*  to  the 
lastin',  i  terest*  of  the  American  State*,  and  the  righ  s  of 
human  nature,  deeply  wounded  ';y  tins  infamous  prac 


Mr.  Jefferson  further  declared  his  own  senti¬ 
ments  in  his  Notes  on  V  irginia,  when  he  said  . 

‘‘Nobody  wishes  more  ardent. y  than  I  to  >ee  an  aboil 
tion  not  onlv  ot  the  trade,  but  ot  the  condition  ot  Slavery 
and  certainly  nobody  will  be  more  willing  to  encounter 
any  sacrifice  tor  that  o  ject.” 


In  the  same  work  he  further  said* 

“Tbe  whole  commerce  between,  master  and  siave  fs  a 
continual  ex- rose  of  me  most  unremitting  despotism  on 
the  one  part,  and  degrading  submission  rn  the  other. 

*  *  *  *  *  ••  With  what  execration  shouM  the  states¬ 

man  be  loaded,  who.  permitting  one  half  of  the  citizens 
thus  to  train,  le  on  the  rights  of  the  oilier  transforms  those 
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nfo  despots  and  these  into  (  nemies.  destroys  the  morals  of 
the  one  part,  mid  the  amor  pat  rim  of  the  other !  Ca>i  the 
liberties  ot  a  na'iun  he  tli  ucht  secure,  when  we  have 
removed  their  onlv  firm  basis',  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
ot  Hie  people  that  tltese  linenies  are  the  giit  of  God  ?  That 
they  are  not  violated  hui  Ly  his  wrath?  Indeed,  I  them 
feLK  t'l'R  MY  COt; NT K Y  WHSN  I  REFLECT  Got)  IS  JUST,  AND  HIS 
TCSllCE  CANNOT  SLEEP  FC1KEVEK.” 

in  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Madison  declared  he  “  thought  it  wrong 
to  admit  into  the  Constitution  the  idea  that  there 
could  be  property  in  man.” — Madman  Papers, 
1429. 

Gouverneur  Morris  said  he  “never  would  con¬ 
cur  in  upholding  domestic  Slavery;  it  was  a  ne¬ 
farious  institution  ;  it  was  the  curse  of  Heaven 
on  the  States  where  it  prevailed.”  —  3  Madison 
Papers,  1263. 

Mr.  Gerry  thought  the  Convention  “had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  States  as  to 
slaves,  but  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  give  any 
sanction  to  it.” — 3  Madison  Papers,  1394. 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said  “  Slavery  discour¬ 
ages  arts  and  manufactures.  The  poor  despise 
labor  when  performed  by  slaves.  They  produce 
the  most  pernicious  effects  on  manners.  Every 
master  ol  slaves  is  born  a  petty  tyrant.  They  bring 
the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a  country.” — 3  Mad¬ 
ison  Papers ,  1391, 

Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  said  “Slavery  in 
time  will  not  be  a  speck  in  our  country.” — 3  Mad¬ 
ison  Papers ,  1392. 

Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  said  “  he  was 
opposed  to  a  tax  on  slaves,  because  it  implied 
they  were  property .”—3  Madison  Papers,  1390. 

•  Mr.  W  illiamson  said  “  that  both  in  practice  and 
opinion  he  was  against  Slavery.” — 3  Madison 
Papers,  1428. 

Similar  views  were  expressed  by  other  mem¬ 
bers.  In  the  Conventions  of  the  States,  called  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  similar  opinions  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  leading  men  in  the  same.  1  will 
only  refer  to  a  few  of  them. 

James  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been  a 
leading  member  of  the  Convention ;  and  in  the 
ratification  Convention  of  his  State,  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  over  the  slave  trade  after  twenty  years, 
he  said  :  * 


‘1  consider  UKs  clause  as  laying  the  foundation  for 
banishing  Slavery  out  of  this  country;  and  though  the 
Peril  d  is  more^i  Limit  than  I  could  wish,  it  will  produce 
the  same  kind,  gradual  change  as  was  produced  in  Penn 
sylvauia .”  *  *  *  *  “The  new  Slates  which  are  to 
be  formed  w  ll  tie  under  the  control  of  Congress  in  this 
particular,  and  Slavery  will  never  be  introduced  among 
them.'’—  2  Elliot's  Debates,  45:2. 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  this  clause,  he 
said : 

‘  It  presents  u«  with  the  pleasing  prospect  that  the 
rights  ot  m  nki  d  wih  be  acknowledged  and  established 
throughout  the  Union.  If  there  was  no  other  lovely  fea¬ 
ture  in  he  Constitution  but  this  one,  it  would  Mitfuse  a 
beauty  over  its  whole  countena  ce.  Yet  the  lapse  of  a 
h-w  y  urs.  mid  Congre  s  will  have  power  to  exterminate 
slavery  troin  within  our  bord-rs.” — “  Elliot's  Debates,  ■lw-4 

In  the  ratification  Convention  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  General  Heath  said  : 

“The  rnigthtion.  or  importation.  &c  .  is  confuted  to  the 
States  now  existing  only;  new  States  cannot  claim  it. 
Congress,  by  their  ordinance  for  creating  new  States, 
some  time  since  declared  that  the  new  States  shall  be  re¬ 
publican.  and  that  there  shall  be  no  Slavery  i”.  them." — 
2  E-'tioi's  Debates,  115 


Nor  were  these  views  and  anticipations  con¬ 
fined  to  the  free  States.  In  the  ratification  Con¬ 
vention  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Johnson  said: 

“They  teil  us  that  they  see  a  progressive  danger  of 
bringing  about  emancipation.  The  principle  has  begun 
since  the  Revolution.  Let  us  do  what  we  will.it  will 
come  round.  Slavery  has  been  the  foundation  of  much 
of  that  impiety  and  dissipation  which  have  been  so  much 
disseminated  among  our  countrymen.  If  ii  were  totally 
abolished,  it  would  do  much  good.’*— X  Elliot's  Debates , 
(>,  AS.  ’ 

But  I  will  not  consume  further  time  to  prove 
this  point,  but  will  only  add  an  extract  from  a 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Leigh  in  the  Convention 
ot  Virginia,  in  1832,  which  fully  corroborates  the 
truth  ot  this  position.  He  said : 

I  thought,  till  very  lately,  that  it  was  known  to  every 
body,  that  during  the  Revolution,  and  for  many  years 
after,  the  abolition  of  Slavery  was  a  favorile  topic  with 
many  ot  our  ablest  statesmen,  who  entertained  with  re¬ 
spect  all  the  schemes  which  wisdom  or  ingenuity  could 
suggest  for  its  accomplishment.” 

The  founders  of  the  Government  not  only  left 
their  testimony  as  individuals  upon  the  question 
of  Slavery,  but  their  well-known  opinions  were 
incorporated  into  the  Constitution  and  legislation 
of  the  country. 

lo  go  back  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  we  find  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and 
franklin,  and  Sherman,  and  Pinckney,  and 
their  illustrious  compatriots,  solemnly  subscri¬ 
bing  their  names  to  these  “  self-evident  truths, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Maker  with  inherent  and  inal¬ 
ienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  Liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

The  Constitution  itself  is  a  great  chart  of 
Liberty.  Nowhere  in  it  can  be  found  the  word 
“slave,”  or  “slaves,”  so  careful  were  its  founders 
to  give  no  implied  sanction  to  the  traffic  in  human 
beings.  In  its  very  commencement,  in  its  pre¬ 
amble,  it  declares— 

i  lie  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a 
more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,”  *  *  *  “pro¬ 

mote.  the  general  welfare,  and  stcure  tht  blessings  of  liber¬ 
ty,"  *  *  *  “  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution.” 

In  the  same  instrument  it  is  declared — 

“  No  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty ,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law.” — Amendment,  Art.  5. 

There  is  another  provision  contained  in  the 
Constitution,  which  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
been  the  subject  of  warm  discussion,  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress.  I  mean  that  provision  which 
gives  Congress  “  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting,  the 
territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States.”  In  this  connection,  I  do  not  propose 
to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  question,  whether 
Congress  has  constitutional  power  to  interdict 
Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States; 
but  shall  here  content  myself  with  showing  how 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  understood  it 
themselves. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1 T84,  Congress  voted  to 
accept  of  a  cession  from  the  State  of  Virginia  of 
what  was  subsequently  known  as  the  Northwest 
Territory.  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Jefferson,  from 
a  committee  consisting  of  himself,  Mr,  Chase  of 
Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode  Island,  re¬ 
ported  a  plan  for  the  Government.  This  plan 
embraced  all  t.ho  Western  Territory  and  all  ter- 
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ritory  ceded  or  to  be  ceded  by  individual  States  to 
the  United  States.  ( See  Journals  of  Congress, 
April  23,  1 7,34.)  One  of  the  provisions  of  said 
plan  is  as  follows  : 

“That  after  the  year  1.800  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any 
of  the  said  St.Ues,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of 
crimes  whereo'  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted 
to  have  been  t  ersonally  guilty/’ — 4  Jour.  Cong.  Conftd 
eration ,  37 1. 

Territories  were  in  this  article  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  spoken  of  as  States,  because  it  was  con¬ 
templated  to  erect  the  Territories  into  States. 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  a  majority 
of  the  thirteen  States  was  necessary  to  an  affirm¬ 
ative  decision  of  any  question.  On  the  19th  of 
April  a  vote  was  taken  on  this  proviso.  The 
vote  stood  for  the  proviso — six  States,  viz:  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con¬ 
necticut,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Against 
it — three  States,  viz:  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
South  Carolina.  Delaware  and  Georgia  were  not 
represented.  New  Jersey,  by  Mr.  Dick,  voted  ay; 
but  her  vote,  only  one  delegate  being  present, 
could  not  be  coimted.  North  Carolina  was  divi¬ 
ded — Mr.  Williamson  voting  ay,  and  Mr.  Speight 
no.  From  Virginia,  Mr.  Jefferson  voted  ay,  and 
Messrs.  Hardy  and  Mercer  no.  Of  the  twenty- 
three  delegates  present,  sixteen  voted  for,  and 
seven  against — thus  this  proviso  was  defeated  by 
a  minority  vote.  The  people  were  for  it,  and  the 
States  for  it ;  but  it  failed  by  a  provision  which 
enabled  the  minority  to  control  the  majority. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Rufus  King,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  moved  the  proviso  in  the  following 
form  : 

“Thafc  there  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  any  of  the  States  describ  cl  in  the  resolves 
of  .Confess  of  the  2>d  of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  personally  guilty ;  and  that  this  regulation  shall  Ice 
an  article  of  compact,  and  remain  a  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  Constitutions  between  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  such  of  the  States  described  in  the  said  resolve 
of  the  23d  of  April,  1731.” — 4  Jour.  Cong.  Confed .,  481. 

This  was  committed  by  a  vote  of  two  to  one, 
and  resulted  in  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1187, 
which  expressly  prohibited  Slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude ;,  except  for  crime ,  throughout  the  whole  ter¬ 
ritory  [then  belonging  to  the  United  Stales]  for¬ 
ever.  This  proviso  received  the  votes  of  every 
delegate  (with  a  single  exception  from  New  York) 
in  the  Convention.  The  First  Congress  under  the 
Constitution  ratified  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  In  the 
Convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  there 
were  twenty  men  who  -were  also  members  of  the 
First  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution. 
This  proves  very  clearly  that  they  understood 
that  Congress  had  power,  under  the  Constitution 
which  they  themselves  had  made,  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  the  Territories. 

Thus  history  vindicates  the  fact,,  that  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  the  Revolution,  the  members  of  the  old 
State  Confederation,  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  framed  the  Constitution,  and  the 
members  of  the  First  Congress  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  entertained  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  upon  the  questions  of  Slavery  extension 
and  restriction  that  are  now  advocated  by  the 
Republican  party. 


But  I  will  not  stop  here,  but  proceed  to  prove 
that  the  views  of  the  Republican  party  on  the 
constitutional  right  of  Congress  to  prohibit  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories  are  sustained  by  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  Congress  from  the  meeting  of  the  First 
Congress  up  to  1848,  and  that  such  legislation 
has  received  the  sanction  of  every  President, 
with  a  single  exception,  beginning  with  General 
Washington,  up  to,  and  including,  President  Polk.- 
To  maintain  this  proposition,  I  shall  introduce 
facts  direct  from  the  records  of  the  Government: 

1.  The  Ordinance  of  1787  was  recognised  by 
chapter  one,  first  session  of  First  Congress. 
There  seems  to  have  been  no  objection  to  it. 
Mr.  Madison’s  name  appears  on  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  the  same  day  it  passed.  He  was 
no  doubt  present,  and  concurred  in  the  measure. 
The  act  was  signed  by  General  Washington. 

2.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1798,  an  act  was  passed 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  Government 
in  Mississippi  Territory.  It  authorized  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  establish  therein  a  Government  similar  to 
that  in  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  river, 
excepting  the  Jefferson  proviso  of  1787.  It  then 
prohibited  .the  importation  of  slaves  from  any 
place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  act  passed  about  ten  years  before  Congress 
was  authorized  by  the  Constitution  to  prohibit 
bringing  slaves  into  the  States  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  parties  to  the  Federal  compact.  This  act 
passed  under  the  Administration  of  the  elder 
Adams. 

3.  At  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress, 
chapter  forty-one,  laws  of  1800,  an  act  was  pass-  * 
ed  creating  a  Territorial  Government  for  Indiana, 
out  of  the  Northwest  Territory — reaffirming  the 
Ordinance  of  17S7— and  was  signed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams. 

4.  On  the  26th  of  March,  1804,  an  act  was 
passed,  dividing  Louisiana  into  two  Territories, 
and  providing  that  all  that  part  of  the  Territory 
south  of  the  thirty-third  parallel  of  latitude,  now 
the  southern  boundary  of  Arkansas,  should  be 
erected  into  the  Territory  of  Orleans.  In  this  act 
there  are  three  provisions  in  respect  to  Slavery 
in  the  Territory:  1.  The  importation  from  any 
place  without  the  limits  of  the  United  States  was 
prohibited;  2.  The  importation  from  any  place 
within  the  United  States,  of  slaves  imported  since 
the  1st  of  May,  1798,  was . prohibited ;  3.  The 
importation  of  slaves,  except  by  a  11  citizen  of  the 
United  States  removing  into  said  Territory  for 
actual  settlement,  and  being  at  the  time  of  such 
removal  bona  fide  owner  of  such  slaves,”  was 
prohibited.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest  cases  on 
record  to  show  the  control  of  Congress  over  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories.  It  was  a  direct  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  domestic  slave  trade.  This  act  was 
signed  by  President  Jefferson. 

5.  On  the  11th  of  January,  1805,  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Territory  of  Michigan, 
reaffirming  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 

6.  On  the  3d  of  February,  1809,  a  similar 
Government  was  established  for  the  Territory  of 
Illinois,  recognising  the  same  Ordinance.  These 
two  last  acts  were  under  the  Administration  of 
Jefferson. . 

7.  On  the  4th  of  June,  1812,  an  act  was  passed 
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providing  for  the  Government  of  the  Territory  of 
Missouri,  and  the  laws  and  regulations  in  force 
in  the  District  of  Louisiana  were  continued  in 
operation. 

8.  On  the  3d  of  March,  1817,  a  Government 
was  formed  for  the  Territory  of  Alabama,  and 
the  laws  then  in  force  within  it  as  a  part  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi  were'continued  in  operation.  These  acts 
were  passed  under  Mr.  Madison’s  Administration. 

0.  On.the  9th  of  March,  1819,  the  Territory  of 
Arkansas  was  formed  from  the  Territory  of  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  and  a  Government  established  for  it. 

10.  On  the  Gth  of  March,  1820,  the  inhabitants 
of  Missouri  were  authorized  to  form  a  State  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Slavery  prohibited,  in  all  that  part 
of  the  Territory  north  of  36°  3  CP  north  latitude. 

11.  On  the  10th  of  March,  1822,  a  Territorial 
Government  was  established  for  Florida,  con¬ 
taining  provisions  making  it  unlawful  “  to  import 
or  bring  into  the  said  Territory,  from  any  place, 
without  the  limits,  of  the  United-  States,”  any 
slave  or  slaves.  These  three  acts  were  signed  by 
Mr.  Monroe. 

12.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1836,  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Territorial  Government 
of  Wisconsin,  reaffirming  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
This  act  was  signed  by  General  Jackson. 

13.  On  the  12th  of  Jane,  1838,  a  Territorial 
Government  for  Iowa  was  established,  extending 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  over  the  same,  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

14.  On  the  3d  of  March,  L848,  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  the  Territorial  Government 
of  Oregon,  with  the  proviso  forever  prohibiting 
Slavery  in  the  same.  This  act  was  signed  by 
Mr.  Polk. 

Here  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  le¬ 
gislative  acts,  commencing  with  the  First  Congress 
and  running  through  the  long  period  of  °more 
than  half  a  century,  containing  the  official  sanc¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison 
Monroe,  Jackson,  Van  Buren,  and  Polk,  directly 
recognising  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  prohibit  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  the  legislation  of  the  General  Government 
for  more  than  half  a  century  furnishes  a  prece¬ 
dent,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  platform  of  the 
Republican  party,  on  the  right  of  Congress  to 
interdict  Slavery  in  the  national  domain.  If,  then, 
the  Republican  party  are  to  be  denounced  as  sec¬ 
tional,  on.  account  of  entertaining  and  defending 
these  time-honored  doctrines,  then  the  revolution¬ 
ary  heroes  were  sectional — the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  sectional — that 
immortal  instrument  was  itself  sectional — the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  were  sectional,  and  so 
is  the  Constitution  itself.  Every  President  of  the 
United  States,  from  Washington  to  Polk,  were 
sectional ;  and  nearly  all  legislation  of  Congress, 
in  the  formation  of  Territories,  for  over  fifty  years, 
has  been  of  the  same  sectional  character. 

Mr.  Chairman,  [  now  desire  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  and  the  country  to  another 
leading  idea  in  the  Republican  platform,  to  wit : 
The  s c ns.T a  >« ri a L  restoration  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise.  I  nave  now  no  time  to  go  into  a  histori¬ 
cal  detail  of  the  circumslanees  that  originally  led 


to  the  adaption  of  this  act  of  Congress  m  1820  ; 
neither  is  it  necessary  ;  for  the  facts  connected 
with  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union 
are  now  pretty  well  understood.  It  is  sufficient 
for  my  present  purpose  to  remark,  that,  after  one 
of  the  most  stormy  periods  of  excitement  through 
which  this  country  ever  passed,  it  was  solemnly 
agreed  that  Missouri  should  be  admitted  into  the 
Union  with  a  Constitution  allowing  Slavery ;  and 
that  all  territory  which  had  been  acquired  bv 
purchase  from  France,  north  of  36°  30^,  should 
be  forever  free.  The  parties  to  this  arrangement 
were  the  free  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
slave  States  on  the  other.  The  prohibition  north 
of  36°  3CF  was  both  absolute  and  perpetual.  I  now 
propose  to  give  some  reasons  why  this  contract 
should  be  restored  in  substance,  if  not  in  form. 

1.  Because  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  was  a  breach  of  good  faith.  Each  section 
of  the  Union  had  become  a  party  to  this  contract. 
It  became  a  matter  of  national  honor.  The  North 
and  the  South  had  both  agreed  to  it.  Each  party 
was  not  only  bound  by  a  solemn  act,  but  there 
was  an  implied  pledge  of  honor,  incidentally  con¬ 
nected  with  the  act,  of  which  the  parties  could 
not  divest  themselves. 

2.  The  South  received  the  consideration  com¬ 
ing  to  them,  paid  in  hand.  The  contract  Was  rat¬ 
ified  ;  and,  with  the  ratification,  Missouri  was 
admitted.  This  repudiation  is  the  more  insulting 
to  the  North,  from  the  fact  that,  just  as  soon  aa 
the  consideration  assigned  her  in  this  compact 
became  of  any  value  to  her,  she  was  cheated  out 
of  it.  Good  faith,  fair  play,  and  honest  dealing 
all  require  the  restoration  of  the  contract. 

3.  This  compact  was  abrogated  under  false 
pretences,  and  in  its  practical  operation  was  a 
fraud  upon  the  people.  This  will  appear  for  two 
reasons  : 

First.  At  the  time  the  Ivansas-Nebraska  bill 
was  under  consideration,  it  was  declared  over  and 
over  again,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  that 
Slavery  never  would  go  into  any  part  of  these 
Territories.  This  pretext  was  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  to  quiet  the  excited  feelings  of  the  people, 
and  reconcile  them  to  the  outrage.  Charity  would 
leave  us  to  presume  that  no  member  of  Congress 
would  make  such  an  assumption,  and  send  it  to 
the  country,  unless  he  Relieved  it.  If  so,  no 
greater  mistake  could  have  been  made.  In  looking 
over  the  debates  in  the  Senate  upon  the  Nebraska 
bill,  we  find  such  opinions  were  expressed  by 
Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana;  Mr.  Hunter,  of  .Virginia  , 
Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connecticut;  Mr.  Thomson,  of 
New  Jersey;  Mr.  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Badger,  of  North  Carolina;  Mr.  Everett,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois ;  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky  ;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee ; 
and  General  Cass,  of  Michigan.  * 

In  the  House,  the  advocates  of  the  bill  general¬ 
ly  said  the  same  thing.  These  declarations  were 
sent  all  over  the  country,  and  had  their  effect-. 
They  were  retailed  out  with  great  gusto  by  all 
the  office-holders  of  the  Administration,  from  the 
highest  in  grade  and  employment,  to  the  four  and 
six-penny  postmasters  and  tide-waiters.  The  bar¬ 
rier  of  Freedom  was  stricken  down ;  and  what 
then  became  of  all  their  pompous  assumptions? 
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Slaveholders  went  into  Kansas,  carrying  with 
them  their  slaves.  The  first  Legislature  elected 
under  the  organic  law  of  the  Territory,  by  slave¬ 
holders  and  “border  ruffians” — a  Legislature, 
the  laws  of  which  the  friends  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion  say  are  legal  and  binding — laws  which  the 
President  has  threatened  to  enforce  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon  and  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  enact¬ 
ed  and  placed  upon  the  statute  book  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  a  law,  declaring — ■ 

“If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into  or  publish, 
or  circulate,  or  cause  to  he  brought  into,  printed,  wiiuen, 
published,  or  circu’ated,  or  shah  k  owingiy  aid  or  assist 
in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating,  with¬ 
in  this  Territory,  any  book,  pap  -r.  pamphlet,  magazine, 
handbill,  or  circular,  containing  any  statements,  argu¬ 
ments  opinion,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or  innuendo, 
calculated  to  produce  a  d  sorderly,  danterous,  or  rebel¬ 
lious  disaffection  •among  the  slaves  of  this  Territory,  or  to 
induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  or  to  resist  iheir  authority,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  felony,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years." 

Here  is  another  section  of  this  barbarous  stat¬ 
ute  : 

“If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  writing,  assort  or 
maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print, 
publish,  wri  e.  circulate,  or  c  utse  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated, 
in  this  Territory,  any  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet! 
or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of  tne  right  of  persons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory ,  such  person  slial  be  deem 
ei  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  at  hard 
.abor  for  a  term  notTess  than  two  years.” 

In  the  Squatter  Sovereign ,  a  newspaper  publish¬ 
ed  at  Atchison,  in'Kansas  Territory,  by  S tringf el- 
low  &  Kelly,  and  which  is  receiving  the  patronage 
of  President  Pierce  and  his  Administration,  under 
date  of  February  19,  1856,  I  find  the  following 
advertisement : 

“  For  Salt?  —  \  very  likely  Negro  Girl,  ten  years  old. 
Apply  at  this  office.  Feb.  IS.  185G.  50  4w.” 

We  prove  here  by  one  of  the  Administration 
organs — -which,  by  the  way,  lauds  Pierce  and  the 
Democratic  party  to  the  skies — that  Slavery  not 
only  exists  de  facto  in  Kansas,  but  that  little  negro 
girls  are  publicly  advertised  and  sold  in  that  Ter¬ 
ritory. 

I  will  give  one  more  specimen  of  the  barbarous 
code  of  the  “  border  ruffian”  Legislature,  which 
is  designed  to  corrupt  the  very  fountains  of  justice, 
and  establish  and  perpetuate  Slavery  in  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  : 

“  No  person,  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding 
slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  lo  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory,  shad  sit  as  a  juror  on  tin*  trial  of  any  prose¬ 
cution  for  gmy  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of  this  art." 

Thus  facts  prove  that  the  argument  that,  on 
account’ of  soil,  climate,  or  other  reason,  Slavery 
would  not  go  into  Kansas  in  consequence  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  all  a  de¬ 
lusion  ;  so  far  as  it  had  an  influence,  it  every¬ 
where  deceived  &nd  cheated  the  people. 

Another  reason,  urged  with  great  vehemence  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  favor  of  the 
measure,  was  this  :  that  it  would  “  establish  the 
doctrine,  of  popular  sovereignly  f  and  give  the  people 
of  the  Territories  the  right  to  form  and  regulate 
their  own  domestic  institutions.  I  have  now  no 
time  to  go  into  an  extended  argument  to  show 
the  utter  fallacy  of  this  specious  pretence,  this 
tiise  light,  held  out  to  blind,  bewilder,  and  cheat 


the  people  into  the  support  of  a  measure  abhor¬ 
rent  to  all  their  better  feelings. 

But  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to 
one  or  two  facts,  which  go  to  prove,  beyond  all 
controversy,  that  the  friends  of  the  bill,  while 
they  declared,  when  the  same  was  u»4er  consider¬ 
ation,  that  the  bill  would  confer  upon  the  people 
of  the  Territories  the  right  to  legislate  upon  tne 
question  of  Slavery  in  the  same,  meant  no  such 
thing;  they  were  looking  one  way  and  rowing 
another  ;  that  while  they  were  pretending  to  confer 
certain  rights,  they  were  forcing  a  bill  through 
Congress,  the  very  object  of  which  was  to  deprive 
fhem  of  any  such  power. 

Now  to  the  proof.  When  the  Kansas  bill  was 
under  consideration  in  the  House,  an  honorable 
member  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Mace]  offered  the 
following  amendment: 

“And  the.  Legislature  of  said  Territory  is  hereby  clothed 
with  full  power,  at  ary  session  thereof,  to  establish  or  pro¬ 
hibit  Slavery.” 

This  amendment  was  rejected — ayes  76,  r.oes 
94. —  Cong.  Globe ,  vol.  28 ,  part  2 ,  p.  1238. 

Another  amendment  to  said  bill  was  offered  by 
one  of  my  honorable  colleagues,  [Mr.  Fuller,] 
which  reads  as  follows  : 

“  And  the  Territorial  Legislature  shall  have  power  to 
establish  or  exclude  Slavery,  as  to  them  shall  seem  proper.” 

In  offering  this  amendment,  my  honorable  col¬ 
league  said : 

“  This  bill  has  been  advocated  at  the  North  s olrty  upon 
the  ground  that  it  gives  the  people  of  the  Territory  the 
right  to  legislate  for  themselves  umm  the  subject  of  Slavery 
while  in  a  Territorial  state.  I  declare  myself  here  to  be 
the  friend  and  advocate  of  that  doctrine  ;  and  it  is  because 
this  bill  does  not  establish  this  great  American  principle, 
and  vindicate  this  doctrine,  that  I  atn  opposed  to  u  in  i>s 
present  state.  Now,  sir,  I  wash  my  hands  of  any  attempt 
to  deceive  them  upon  this  vital  point  in  the  bill.  My  con¬ 
stituents  shall  not  be  deceived,  by  me.” — Cong.  Globe,  vol. 
23,  part  2.  j>.  1.239. 

My  honorable  colleague  put  the  only  reason¬ 
able,  legal  construction  upon  said  bill  that  it 
would  bear.  This  amendment,  too,  was  voted 
down. 

In  further  proof  of  the  position  I  am  now 
considering,  I  will  cite  the  thirty-second  section 
of  the  “  act  to  organize  Kansas  and  Nebraska.” 
The  phraseology  of  this  section  is  peculiar.  It 
was  artfully  drawn  ;  and,  while  it  pretends  one 
thing,  means  quite  another.  It  first  undertakes  to 
extend  the  11  Constitution''1  over  the  Territory,  by 
declaring  that 

“  The  Constitution ,  and  all  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  are  not  locally  inapplica  >le,  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect  it:  $a  d  Territory  of  Kansas  as  els  where 
in  the  United  States,  excepting  the  act  prepara'.ory  to  the 
admission  of  Missouri  into  the  Union.” 

Who  ever  before  heard  of  such  a  monstrous 
absurdity?  Congress,  who  derive  all  their  power 
to  act  from  the  Constitution,  here  undertake  to 
extend  this  great  f  undamental  law  of  the  land 
*  over  a  Territory  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  When  did  ever  a  Congress  under¬ 
take  before  to  legislate  the  Constitution  into  a  Ter¬ 
ritory'?  Never,  sir;  never.  No  such  provision 
was  ever  contained  in  any  previous  act  organi¬ 
zing  a  Territory :  hence,  by  fair  reasoning,  Oregon, 
Washington,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota, 
are  ail  left  without  the  protection  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  ;  and  Congress  can  have  no  jurisdiction 
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over  thorn,  for  the  reason  that  that  branch  of  the 
General  Government  derives  all  its  power  to  legis¬ 
late  from  the  Constitution  ;  and  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  conclusion  which  follows  is,  that  these  Ter¬ 
ritories  are  each  now  so  many  independent  sover¬ 
eignities ,  owing  allegiance  to  no  power  but  them¬ 
selves. 

After  declaring  the  Missouri  Compromise  “  in¬ 
operative  and  void,’’  the  same  section  goes  on  to 
say : 

‘•It  being'  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  act.  not 
to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  or  to  ex¬ 
clude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  ilv  pe  >p  c  thereof  perfect¬ 
ly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in 
their  own  way ,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  StaUs."1 

The  deception  lies  in  this — -that,  while  this  act 
professes  to  make  a  certain  grant  of  power  to  the 
people  of  the  Territories,  it  contains  a  proviso 
which,  according  to  the  Southern  sectional  con¬ 
struction  given  it  by  the  Democratic  party,  entire¬ 
ly  takes  it.  a  ip  ay. 

The  argument  to  this  :  The  Constitution  is  the 
great  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States. 

To  make  the  fraud  less  perceptible,  by  a  sort 
of  extra-judicial  legislation,  the  Constitution  is 
extended  over  the  Territory.  The  grant  of  power 
here  is  made  “subject  to  the  Constitution,”  which 
is  another  piece  of  extra-judicial  legislation.  Then 
follow  out  the  Southern  construction — that  the 
“  Constitution  allows  slaveholders  to  carry  their  slaves 
into  the  Territories ,  and  there  protects  them  in  that 
kind  of  property and  you  have  the  whole  thing 
in  a  nutshell.  Of  course  the  people  of  a  Territory 
cannot  make  a  law  contravening  the  Constitution. 
Thus  it  is  plain  that  the  act  was  intended ,  not  to 
give  “  popular  sovereignty,”  but  to  take  it  away  ; 
and,  by  a  forced  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
legislate  Slavery  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  In 
order  to  show'  that  I  am  treating  this  matter  fair¬ 
ly,  and  do  not  misrepresent  our  Democratic  friends, 
I  will  read  from  remarks  of  an  honorable  member 
from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  J.  Glancy  Jones,]  made 
in  answer  to  certain  interrogatories  propounded 
to  him  by  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
[Mr.  Cox.]  prior  to  the  organization  of  the  House. 
From  the  acknowledged  talents  and  high  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia — from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  author  of  the 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  first  Democratic  cau¬ 
cus  of  members  of  the  House,  and  is  a  distin¬ 
guished  leader  of  that  party— I  feel  justified  in 
drawing  the  inference  that  he  truly  reflects  the 
opinions  of  that  party. 

In  answer  to  certain  questions  propounded  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  as  to  the  legality 
of  the  Territorial  laws  of  Kansas,  he  said  : 

la  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  limits  the.  power  of 
Congress  to  tin;  extent  of  prohibiting  them  either  from 
establishing  or  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Ad¬ 
mitting  that  view  to  be  correct.  1  suppose  it  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  t-e  ous  itution  of  the  United  States 
confers  upon  the  people,  of  the  Territory  no  right  to  dis¬ 
possess  any  man  of  his  ris< lit  to  property,  whether  it  be 
slave  or  any  other  property.  And,  therefore,  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Council  of  a  Territory,  though  they  may  pass  Ja  ws 
regulating  the.  disposal  and  protection  of  property,  have 
no  right  10  so  administer  those  laws  as  to  establish  or 
abolish  the  right  to  hold  that  property.” 

Another  honorable  member,  ex-Governor  Smith, 
of  Virginia,  in  the  same  debate,  said  * 


“It  I  lad  supposed  there  was  any  j'<o.  opinion  more 
universal  than  any  o  her  n  the  S  'uth.  tt  was  the  o  inion 
tint  a  Territorial  Government,  while  it  r.-maiued  in  a 
state  of  infancy,  has  no  power  either  to  admit  or  to  pro¬ 
hibit  Slavery  within  its  limits.  I  say  that  trns  Congress, 
this  Government,  liavi.  g  no  rieht  or  power  whatever  to 
admit  Slavery  •  r  prohibit  it  in  the  Terri sories.  has  no  rigm  , 
or  power  to  delegate  that  power  *o  the  Territories  them¬ 
selves  ” 

A  distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi,  (ex- 
Governor  Brown,)  a  few  days  since,  in  a  speech 
in  the  Senate,  said  : 

••  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  line  of  argument  w  ieh 
1  have  marked  out  lor  myself  will  lead  me  to  consider,  to 
<ome  extent  the  doctrine  ot  ‘  squat t  r  sovereignty.’  This 
doctrme.  however  well  designed  by  its  authors,  lias,  in 
my  judgment,  been  the  fruitful  source  of  half  our  troubles. 
He mre  the  people  of  tne  two  sections  of  the  Union,  hav¬ 
ing— as  thev  supposed  though  I  flunk  erroneously — hos¬ 
tile  interests,  and  already'  inflamed  by  angry  passions, 
were  invited  inio  the  country,  we,  who  gave  them  laws, 
should  Slave  defined  clearly  ami  distinctly  what  were  to 
be  their  rights  after  they  got  there.  Nothing  should  have 
been  left  to  construction  I  believed,  when  the  Kansas 
bill  was  passed,  that  it  conferred  on  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Territories,  during  their  ierri  orial  existence,  no  right  io 
exclude,  or  in  anywise  to  inlet  fere  with.  Slavery.”  *  * 

••'lhere  seems  to  be  a  certain  undefined  idea  in  the 
minds  of  some  men,  that  the  sovereignty  of  a  Territory  is 
inherent  in  the  peop  e  of  a  Territory;  that  it  came  to  them 
from  on  high— a  s<j>rf  of  poli  icnl  manna,  descended  from 
Heaven  on  these  children  of  the  forest.  Thi  s  do.  trine.  I 
confess,  is  a  little  too  ethereal  for  me;  I  do  not  compre¬ 
hend  it ;  but  tt  is  I  know— if  the  sovereignty  is  in  the  peo- 
p!e  of  the  Territory,  whether  they  obtained  it  from  God  or 
men,  the  conduct  of  this  Government  towards  them  is 
most,  extraordinary.  It  is  nothing  short  ot  downright 
usurpation  and  despotism.  We  have  now  seven  Govern 
or-  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
a  d  consent  of  the  Sen  ire,  to  govern  tne  ^eveu  Territories 
of  the  Unfed  Stales.  We  have  seven  diifir  nit  sets  off  Ter- 
ritoria  Judges,  appointed  in  the  same  way,  to  expound 
the  laws  fo'  the  seven  Territories.  We  have  Mnr-'  a's  to 
arrest,  and  District  Attorneys  to  prosecute, the  inhabitants 
of  th-*se  sovereignties  in  their  own  country.  We  require 
the  Territories  to  legislate  iu  obedience  to  our  acts;  and 
le  -t  tii  - y  may  go  astray,  we  someliines  oblige  them  to 
send  up  tlu  ir  laws  for  our  approval.  It  has ~ happened' 
time  ai  d  time  again,  that  their  legislation  has  fallen  un¬ 
der 'lie  disapprobation  of  Congress,  and  ther-by.  become 
void  What  a  mockery  to  disclaim  the  sovereignty  your¬ 
selves,  declare  that  it  is  in  the  people  of  the  Terri  orv.  and 
then  send  a  Govmior  to  rule  them.  Judges  to  expound 
lheb  laws.  Marshals  to  arrest,  and  District  Attorneys  to 
pros-cute  them ;  and.  finally,  to  r  quire  these  sover  ign? 
to  send  up  their  laws  for  your  sanction;  and  then,  by  you; 
disapproval,  to  render  them  null !  ” 

The  Richmond  Enquirer ,  (Virginia,)  a  leading 
Democratie  paper,  recently  contained  an  elabo¬ 
rate  article,  from  which  I  make  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  : 

“  Wo  must,  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  repudiate  squat- 
Ur  sovereignty,  and  expressly  assert  State  equality.  We 
must  declare  that  i1  U  the  dutv  of  u.e  General  Govern 
meat  to  see  that  no  invidious  or  injurious  dis  motions  are 
made  between  the  people  or  the  proper  y  of  different  sec¬ 
tions  in  the  Terri’ories.  We  do  not  moan  to  dictate,  lr 
may  be  that  the  assertion  in  the  platform  of  the.  abstract 
proposition  of  State  equality  may  su dice  to ■  i  arry  along 
with  it  the  consequences  which  we  desire.  But  it  is  often 
charged  that  tne  Kan-as-Nebraska  bill  contains  the  doe- 
!rine  of  squatter  sovereignty,  and  that  squatter  sover-  ign- 
ty  is  the  most  efficient  ag-nt  o'  Free-Soilism.  Some  [all] 
Northern  Democrats  have  maintained  this  ground.  Now. 
this  gun  must  be  spiked.  It  111  Li s t  appear  from  our  plat¬ 
form  that  we  maintain  practical  State  equality,  and  repu¬ 
diate  that  construction  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  which 
would  defeat  it.” 

The  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  carries  Sla¬ 
very  into  the  Territories,  and  there  legalizes  and 
protects  it,  and  that  the  people  of  the  Territories 
have  no  right  under  the  Constitution  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  except  to  “regulate”  it,  was, 
at  the  time  ot  the  passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebras- 
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ka  bill,  and  now  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  friends  of 
that  measure. 

Then  I  ask,  sir,  what  becomes  of  your  siren 
song  of  “  Squatter  Sovereignty,”  and  the  right 
given  to  the  people  of  the  Territories  by  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill  “  to  form  their  own  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  ?”  Tt  is  all  a  baseless  humbug,  an  outrage¬ 
ous  imposition,  whose  light  only 

■“  Leads  to  bewilder,  and  dazzles  to  blind.” 

There  is  one  more  very  important  reason  why 
the  Missouri  Compromise  should  be  restored.  It 
is  to  'protect  the  people  of  Kansas  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  constitutional  rights.  As  we  have  already 
remarked,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  advo¬ 
cated  on  the  ground  that  it  would  confer  powers, 
rights,  and  privileges,  upon  the  people  of  Kansas, 
not  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  other  Territories 
under  their  organic  acts.  Now,  what  has  been 
its  practical  operation  Z  I  have  now  no  time  to 
answer  this  question  in  detail.  Instead  of  en¬ 
joying  the  extraordinary  rights  promised  by  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  the  people  of  that  Terri¬ 
tory  have  been  hunted  down  like  wild  beasts — 
been  waylaid  and  butchered  in  the  streets  ;  they 
have  been  lynched  and  mobbed;  their  houses 
sacked  and  burned  to  the  ground  ;  their  printing 
presses  thrown  into  the  rivers ;  their  property 
destroyed;  and  almost  every  indignity  which  the 
wickedness  of  men  or  devils  could  invent,  show¬ 
ered  down  upon  their  devoted  heads. 

The  Territory  has  been  invaded  by  armed 
mobs,  who  have  spread  themselves  into  every 
settlement;  the  peaceful  settlers  have  been  forced 
to  surrender  their  ballot-boxes  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  and  then  driven  from  the  polls.  In 
order  to  show  the  kind  of  spirit  which  actuated 
these  invaders,  T  read  the  following  extract  from 
the  Kickapoo  Pioneer ,  a  paper  which  supports 
this  A d n/mistrati on ,  and  receives  its  patronage  : 

“The  South  must  be  up  and  doing;  Kansas  must  and 
shall  be  a  slave  Slate  Mark  what  we  say.  Southern 
freemen  !  Come  along  with  your  negroes,  and  plough  up 
every  inch  of  ground  'hat  is  at  this  moment  disgraced  and 
defaced  by  an  Abolition  plough.  Send  the  scoundrels 
back  to  whence  they  came,  or  send  them  to  hell,  it  mat¬ 
ters  not  which  destination;  suit  your  own  convenience 
Sound  the  bugle  of  war  over  the  1  ngth  and  «r  -adth  ot 
the  land,  and  leave  not  an  Abolitionist  in  the  Territory  to 
relate  their  treacherous  and  contaminating  deeds.  Strike 
your  piercing  rifle-hails  Fnd  your  glittering  steel  to  their 
black  and  poisonous  hearts;  let  the  war  cry  never  ee  se 
in  Kansas  again,  until  our  Territory  is  divested  of  the  last 
vestige  of  Abolitionism.” 

Sir,  the  “  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
been  legislated  into  Kansas,”  and  the  people  given 
“  popular  sovereignty  ;  ”  and  this  is  the  kind  of 
protection  it  has  afforded  them.  All  the  protec¬ 
tion  the  National  Administration  has  afforded 
these  hardy  pioneers  has  been  the  protection  the 
“  wolf  affords  the  lamb,”  by  removing  Governor 
Reeder,  and  sending  out  Wilson  Shannon  to  en¬ 
force  the  bogus  laws  of  a  border-ruffian  Legisla¬ 
ture.  There  never  will  be  any  permanent  peace 
in  Kansas  until  the  question  of  Freedom  or  Slavery 
is  settled, -either  by  the  restoration  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  or  her  admission  into  the  Union  as 
a  free  State,  which  is  substantially  the  same 
thing. 

Know  pause  to  inquire,  Is  there  anything 
sectional .  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  party,  in 


|  their  constitutional  attempts  to  restore  the  na- 
!  tional  honor,  and  protect  the  people  of  Kansas  in 
the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  ?  If 
there  is,  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  second  general  proposition  I  now  desire 
to  discuss,  is  the  “  Seetionality  nf  the  Democratic 
party.’"  In  pursuing  this  investigation,  I  intend 
to  speak  respectfully,  but  plain#}’.  *  There  are 
many  reminiscences  still  lingering  about  the  old 
Democratic  party,  of  a«pleasant  character.  It  was 
once  a  great  and  powerful  party.  It  was  the 
party  originally  founded  by  Jefferson ;  and  as  we 
travel  from  its  organization  down  the  stream  of 
time,  we  find  in  its  front  ranks  some  of  the  greatest 
and  best  men  that  ever  honored  and  graced  our 
country.  It  was  once  a  party  proudly  standing 
upon  a  ^platform  off* national  principles,  around 
which  the  patriotic  of  every  section,  North  and 
South,  could  consistently  rally.  But  “  how  have 
the  mighty  fallen,”  and  the  “fine  gold  become 
dim !  ”  Where  stands  the  so-called  Democratio 
party  of  the  present  day  ?  Has  it  not  changed 
fronts  ;  abandoned  its  old  landmarks  ;  denied  the 
faith,  and  gone  over  to  sectionalism  ?  These 
questions  I  now  propose  to  discuss. 

Slavery  can  in  no  just  sense  be  termed  a  na¬ 
tional  institution.  We  have  already  shown  that 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  did  not  so  consider 
it.  Both  the  Constitution  and  the  early  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  country  clearly  indicate  the  fact, 
that  Washington,  and  Jefferson,  and  Madison, 
and  their  cotemporaries,  looked  forward  to  the 
ultimate  extinction  of  this  evil  at  an  early  day. 
The  framers  of  the  Constitution  left  Slavery  where 
they  found  it — with  the  States — a  municipal  regu¬ 
lation,  subject  entirely  to  their  jurisdiction  and 
control.  Being  left  to  the  States,  it  became  ef 
necessity  sectional.  Beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  States  where  it  exists,  it  has  no  legal  protec¬ 
tion.  Again:  Slavery  is  an  unnatural  right,  and 
can  only  exist  by  virtue  of  the  local  laws  of  the 
States. 

This  question  has  been  so  decided  by  our  judi¬ 
cial  courts,  North  and  South,  over  and  over  again. 
But  in  order  to  put  this  matter  beyond  all  doubt, 
I  will  cite  two  or  three  authorities  from  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  courts  in  slave  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  State  of  Mississippi  vs.  Isaao 
Jones,  the  Court  decided  that 

“The  right  of  the  master  exists  not  by  force  or  the  law 
of  nature,  or.of  nations,  but.  by  virtu  -  only  of  the  positive 
law  of  the  Slate.’’’1 — Walker's  Reports,  i>6. 

In  another  Case  in  the  same  State,  the  Court 
say  : 

“Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  the  laws  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  exists  a  id  can  only’exist,  through  municipal  reg¬ 
ulation.” — Hary  vs.  Duktr,  Walker's  Reports,  4d. 

The  next  authority  which  I  read  is  from  2 
Martin’s  Louisiana  Reports,  402,  403  : 

“'Cm  relation  of  owner  and  s'ave  is.  in  the  States  of 
this  Union  in  which  it  has  a  le^ai  existence,  a  creature  of 
municipal  law.’’’’ 

I  will  cite  one  other  authority  to  this  point,  out 
of  the  many  that  are  found  in  the  Reports.  I 
read  from  the  case  of  Rankin  vs.  Lydia,  2  Mar¬ 
shall’s  Kentucky  Reports,  in  which  the  Court 
say  : 

“  Slavery  is  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  this  State.  (Ken- 
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tuclcy,)  rvitil  the  right.  to  hold  1 1, ; rn  under  our  mumd'pal 
regulation?  i<  utuiuesioindile.  But  wo  \  i  >\v  thi>  a<  a 
ri.Tit  existing  J>y  positive  law  of  »  mvni  i/al  character. 
U':’hotil  f'ound.i,itin  hi  the.  Law  of  nature,  or^tlu.  unwritten 
ami  common  law." 

Chattel  Slavery  has  no  existence  except  in  one 
section  of  the  country ;  therefore,  any  political  party 
which  favors  Slavery,  or  in  anyway  lends  its 
influence  to  spread  it,  favors  one  section  of  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  is  most 
emphatically  a  sectional  party.  A  party  whose 
leading  object  is  to  favor  the  “  peculiar  institu¬ 
tions  ”  of  the  South ,  can  have  no  element*  of  na¬ 
tionality  about  it. 

I  have  already  remarked  that  the  Democratic 
party  was  once  a  national  party.  The  leading  men 
of  the  party,  until  within  a  few  years,  held  that 
Congress  had  constitutional  power  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  the  Territories,  and  that  it  is  expedient 
to  exercise  this  power.  I  have  already  spoken 
of  the  position  of  leading  Democrats  in  the  early 
history  of  the  country.  So  well  settled  was  this 
principle,  that  when  the  Wilmot  proviso  was  first 
introduced  into  Congress  in  1847,  only  two  Dem¬ 
ocratic  members  from  the  free  States  voted  against 
it.  Among  those  who  voted  for  it,  were  the  Hon. 
Robert  McClelland,  now  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
Senator  Brodhead,  of  Pennsylvania;  ex-Governor 
Dunlap,  of  Maine  ;  and  the  late  Senator  Norris, 
of  New  Hampshire.  The  late  lamented  Silas 
Wright,  General  Dix,  of  New  York,  and  o.ther 
leading  Democrats  ail  over  the  country,  favored 
the  measure.  The  leading  papers  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  press  came 'out  for  it.  The  .Eastern  Arg  us, 
the  leading  Democratic  paper  in  Maine,  and  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot ,  the  leading  Democratic 
paper  in  New  Hampshire,  both  took  strong 
ground  for  the  proviso.  More  than  this,  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  free  States  of  the  Union  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  instructing  ther  Senators  in  Congress  to 
go  for  the  measure  ,  and  in  a  majority  of  these 
States  the  Democratic  party  held  the  political  con¬ 
trol.  In  1848,  the  following,  among  other  Demo¬ 
cratic  members,  voted  for  the  bill  organizing  the 
Territory  of  Oregon,  with  a  proviso  forever  pro¬ 
hibiting  Slavery :  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Ohio;  Benton, 
of  Missouri ;  Bright  and  Breese,  of  Indiana  ; 
Douglas,  of  Illinois  ;  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin ;  Dix 
arid  Dickinson,  of  New'  York  ;  and  Houston,  of 
T exas. — Congressional  Globe. 

President  Pierce'  himself,  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Concord,  New  Hampshire,  June  12,  18*45,  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  New  Hampshire  \ Patriot ,  in  reply  to 
Senator  Hale,  said  : 

“  He  had  onlyyo  say  now.  what  he  had  always  said,  that 
.he  regarded  Slavery  a-  one  of  the  greatest  moral  and 
soein l.evijs — a  curse  upon  the  whole  country  ;  and  thi- 
he  belvved  to  be  the  sen  intent  of  all  men  of  all  pm  k  ?  at 
the  North.  Mr  P.  was  free  to  admit  that  he  had  himself 
approached  t  hi  subject  of  atmexu  ion  [of  Tex  a-  ]  vviih  all 
his  prejudices  and  |  r  posscs-iou-s  agi.ins:  i’,  ahd  on  one 
ground  .alone — its  S  ava  ry  feature  lbs  eon  victim  s  on 
this  subject  were,  as  he  had  s'ated,  s  rang— not  the  result 
of  any  new  lip,  t.  b.r'  deeply  fixed  and  abi  'ing.  The  only 
dlficuhy  i  i  nis  mi. id  ever  had  been  that  of  a  reeogi  jii 
by  any  ueyv  act  of  our  Gove, mm  nt,  ot  the  in  ti  utiou  ot 
domestic  Slavery ;  and  he  had  found  it  extremely  ititiicult 
to  bring  his  mind  to  a  <*ondi  ion  impartially  to  weigh  the 
argument  tor  and  against  the  measure.” 

In  1851,  General  Pierce,  iu  the  Convention  of 
New  Hampshire  for  revising  the  Constitution,  ! 


left  the  chair,  made  a  speech  which  was  reported 
in  the  New  Hampshire  Patriot ,  and  among  other 
things  said  : 

t:  I  would  take  the  ground  of  the  non  extension  of  Sla¬ 
very — that  Slavery  should  not  become,  stronger.  But  Con¬ 
gress  have  only  re  enacted  the  old  law  of  1793.  Union- 
loving  men.  desiring  peace  and  loving  tin  ir  countiy.  con¬ 
ceded  that  pd'nt — unwillingly  conceded'  it— and.  planing 
themselves  upon  this  law  against  the  outbursts  of  popular 
feeling,  resisted  the  agitation  which  is  assaulting  all  who 
s'and  up  for  their  eouifrv.  But  the  gentleman  says  that 
the  la  w  U  obnoxious.  What  single  thing  is  theie  connect¬ 
ed  with  Slavery  that  is  not  obnoxious?  Even  the  gentle¬ 
man  front  .\  ar. borough  (l  r.  Batchellar)  cannot  feel  more 
deeply  than  i  do  on  tlit  subject.” 

New  Hampshire  ar.d  Maine  have  heretofore 
been  the  two  leading  Democratic  States,  not  only 
in  New  England,  but  the  Union.  The  Democratic 
party  in  these  two  States  were  the  very  last  to 
falter,  and  the  last  to  be  conquered ;  for  they,  like 
General  Taylor,  never  surrendered.”  As  long 
ago  as  1828,  the  county  of  Cumberland,  in  Maine, 
the  larger  portion  of  which  is  in  my  district, 
“solitary  and  alone”  in  all  New  England,  gave  her 
electoral  vote  to  Andrew  Jackson.  For  this  act  of 
fidelity  to  the  gallant  old  hero,  this  county  was 
long  known  as  the  “  Star  in  the  East;  ”  and  the 
now  venerable  James  C.  Churchill,  who  was  the 
standard-bearer  of  the  “  unterrified  ”  in  that  great 
fight,  isn*w  an  honored  member  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party.  I  have  seen  a  letter  written  by  him, 
dated  Portland,  March  21,  1856,  in  answer  to  an 
invitation  from  the  “  American  Republicans”  of 
Dover,  New  Hampshire,  to  meet  with  them  and 
.celebrate  the  late  glorious  victory  in  that  State, 
in  which  he  says  : 

“I  congratulate  you  incst  heurt’Iy  and  sincerely  in  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  a  victory  so  shna!  and  so  gloriou-*.  It  seems 
1o  me  the  advocate  of  ‘  Rum’  lacks  good  morals  and  good 
judgment:  the  advocate  of  extension  OP‘S!aveiy  ’  lacks 
good  sense  and  good  principles,  and  every  good  thing  for 
which  our  lathers  fought  and  conquered  in  li:e  Revolu¬ 
tion.” 

In  1832,  Maine  gave  her  ten  electoral  votes  to 
Old  Hickory,  and  gallant  "New  Hampshire  wheeled 
in  by  her  side,  with  her  seven.  In  1836,  they 
borh  went  for  Van  Bureia.  In  1840,  the  Dctnoc 
racy  of  Maine,  after  a  terrible  fight,  was  beaten 
only  by  a  few  hundreds.  “  Hard  cider,  log  cabins, 
and  gold  spoons,”  were  too  much  for  her.  But 
New  Hampshire,  firm  as  her  “  granite  hills,” 
breasted  the  storm,  withstood  the  shock,  and  gave 
her  seven  electoral  votes  for  Van  Bnren.  In  1844, 
both  States  went  for  James  K.  Polk;  in  1848, 
both  voted  for  General  Cass  ;  and  in  1852,  both, 
by  overwhelming  majorities,  chose  electors  for 
Franklin  Pierce. 

With  this  clean  Democratic  record,  where  has 
the  Democratic  party  in  these  States  stood  upon 
the  question  of  Slavery  prohibition  in  the  Terri¬ 
tories  ?  I  answer,  just  where  the  Republican 
party  now  stand  ;  and  1  will  proceed  to  prove  it. 

The  Democratic  State  Committee  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  in  October,  184-7,  passed  the  following  res¬ 
olution  : 

“  Resolved.  That  we  declare  it  ova  sni.Kvtx  conviction, 
as  tlie  JX-inocr-Hiii'  pa  «y  have,  heretofue  done,  I  hat  neither 
Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  srpuid.  hereafter  exist  in 
futy  Territory  which  may  be  acqi  Fred  by  or  annexed  to 
the  Un-n-d.  States;  and  that  we  approve  of  the  voles  of 
our  delegation  in  Congress  in  favor  cf  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
!  viso  ” 
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In  1848,  the  Legislature  of  that  State,  which 
had  an  overwhelming  Democratic  majority,  re¬ 
solved  as  follows  : 

“  Rts-lvd  by  thi-  Scnae  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  C our t  ro  event  d.  That  we  are  ill  favor  of  tlje  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  live,  by  (Jonrr  fir  ever  prohibiting  Slavery  in 
New  Mexico  ami  Cbm  or  ia.  and  in  all  other  Territories 
now  acquired,  or  bercafi-  r  >o  be  acquired,  by  the  United 
States,  in  which  Slavery  does  not  exist  at  tile  time  of  such 
acquii  io  1.” 

And  in  1849,  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature, 
still  strongly  Democratic,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved  bu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Court  convened .  That,  opposed  to  every  form  of 
oppression,  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  have  ever  view¬ 
ed  with  deep  regret  the  exigence  of  Slavery  in  this  Union: 
that  while  they  have  sleadfas'ly  supported  all  sections  in 
their  constitutional  rights,  the)  have  not  only  lamented 
its  existence  as  a  great  social  evil,  but  regarded  it  as 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  nation. 

••  Resolved ,  That  while  we  respect  the  ii  rats  of  the  slave- 
hoidmg  as  well  as  the.  tree  perilous  of  this  Union — white 
we  will  not  willingly  consent  that  wrong  be  done  to  any 
member  of  the  gloddus  Confederacy  to  which  we  belong, 
wear  e  firmly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
Si  "Very  o-vtr  any  portion  of  American  soil  now  free.. 

“  R  solved.  That,  in  our  opi  ion  Congress  has  the-  con¬ 
stitutional  power  to  abolish  the  slave  trade  and  Slavery  hi 
the  District,  of  Columbia  ;  and  that  our  Senators  be  instruct - 
e  /,  and  our  Representatives  be  requested,  to  lake  all  consti¬ 
tutional-measures  to  aceoinp  i>h  these  objrcts. —  See  Speech 
of  Senator  Hale. 

But  bow  have  the  Democratic  “veterans  of  an 
hundred  battles”  in  Maine  stood  upon  this  ques¬ 
tion?  We  will  see. 

In  1847,  Hon.  John  W.  Dana  was  Governor  of 
Maine,  and  the  Legislature  was  strongly  Demo¬ 
cratic.  In  his  annual  message,  Governor  Dana 
said : 

“The  territory  which  we  may  acquire  as  indemnity  for 
claims  upon  Mexico  is  free;  shall  it  be  made  slave  terri¬ 
tory  ?  The  sentiment  of  the  free  Slates  is  profound,  sin¬ 
cere*.  and  almost  universal,  that  the  influence  of  S.avery 
upon  productive  energy  is  like  the  blight  of  mildew — that 
it  is  a  motal  and  a  social  evil;  that  it  does  violc  ce  to  the 
rights  of  man,  as  a  thinking,  reasoning,  and  responsible 
being;  that  its  existence  in  this  territory  will  shut  <  ut  free 
labor,  because  the  free  ma  t  will  not  sumnit  himself  to  the 
degradation  which  attache's  to  labor  wherever  Slavery 
exists.  Influenced  by  such  considerations,  the  free  Stales 
will  oppose  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  territory 
which  may  be  acquired.” 

In  speaking  of  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  bold 
their  slaves  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
he  further  said: 

“On  the  other  hand,  the.  slave  States  claim  that  this  ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  acquired,  if  acquired  at  a  1.  by  the  i.lood  and 
treasure  of  all  the  Stales  of  the  Union,  to  become  the  joint 
property  of  all;  to  be  held  tor  the  benefit  of  all  And  they 
emphatically  ask.  ‘Is  it  cons  s  o..t  vvi  h  justice?’  His 
right  to  aciptire  and  possess  property  is  one  of  the  inhe¬ 
rent  rights  of  man,  imlepend  nt  of  laws  a  id  Constitutions. 
Not  so  with  the  right  to  his  slave;  that  is  an  unnatural, 
an  artificial,  a  STATUTE  Riour;  a  id  when  lie  voluntarily 
passes  with  a  slave  to  a  Territory,  where  the  statute  rec¬ 
ognising  the  right  does  not  exts  .  tften  at  once  the  right 
ceases  to  exist.  Tub  slave  becomes  a  free  max,  with 

JCST  AS  MUCH  RIGHT  TO  CLAIM  THE  MASTER,  AS  THE  MASTER 
TO  CLAIM  THE  SLAVE.” 

This  is  precisely  where  the  Republican  party 
now  stand.  And  who  is  Governor  Dana?  Now 
Minister  to  Bolivia,  and  appointed  by  President 
Pier  ce. 

The  Legislature  responded,  and  passed  the 
following  resolutions,  with  only  six  nays  in  the 
House,  and  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Senate : 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  sentiment  of  this  State  is  profound, 
sincere,  and  almost  universal,  that  the  influence  of  Slave¬ 
ry  upon  productive  energy  is  like  the  b'ight  of  mildew; 


that  it  is  a  moral  and  social  evil:  that  it  does  violence  to 
the  rights  of  mail,  as  a  thinking,  reasonable,  ami  respon¬ 
sible  being.  Influenced  by  such  considerations,  this  State 
will  oppos'*  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  any  territo¬ 
ry  which  may  be  acquired  as  an  indemnity  for  claims 
upon  Mexico. 

Resolved ,  That,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  free  territory, 
wlvt  er  by  purchase  or  otlictwisc.  we  deem  it  the  duly 
of  tlv>  Ga..erul  Government  to  extend  over  the  same  the 
Ordinance  of  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  with 
all  its  rights  and  privileges,  conditions  and  iminuui  :es. 

“ Resolved .  That  our  Senators  he  instructed,  and  our 
Representatives  requested,  to  support  and  carry  out  the 
principles  of  the  foregoi  g  resolutions.” 

August  2,  1848,  the  Legislature  of  Maine,  still 
strongly  Democratic,  passed  the  following  resolu¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  in  new¬ 
ly-acquired  territory  : 

“  Resolved.  That  Maine  duly  appreciates  the  concession 
and  compromises  which  led  to  the  adoption  and  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  UmL-d  States;  and 
she  will  cheerfully  and  honestly  abide  by  the  letter  anu 
spirit  of  them.  At  the  same  time  she  will  thinly  resist 
all  demands  ior  their  enlargement  and  extension. 

“  Resolved.  That  the  sentime  t  of  tnis  State  is  profound, 
sincere,  and  almost  universal,  that  the  influence  of  Sla¬ 
very  upon  productive  energy  is  hue  the  blight  of  mildew; 
that  it  is  debasing  and  degrading  in  its  influence  upon 
free  labor;  that  it  is  a  moral  and  social  evil;  that  it  does 
violence  to  the  rights  of  man  as  a  rational,  thinking,  and 
accountable  being;  influenced  by  these  and  other  im¬ 
portant  considerations,  this  State  will  firmly  oppose  the 
introduction  of  Slavery  into  any  territory  acquired  as  an 
indemnity  for  claims  upon  Mexico. 

“  Resolved.  That  :t  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  prevent,  by 
the  exercise  of  all  constitutional  power,  the  extension  of 
Slavery  into  ter  ilory  of  the  Utiited  States  now  fret . 

“  Resolved ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress  are  hereby 
instructed,  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  support 
and  carry  out  tiie  principles  of  the  foregoing  resolutions.” 

June  28,  1849,  the  Democratic  party  in  Maine 
held  a  State  Convention,  at  which  Hon.  John 
Hubbard  was  nominated  ior  Governor.  This 
Convention  was  composed  of  six  hundred  dele 
gates,  at  which  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed — only  one  solitary  member  voting  against 
them  : 

■‘Resolved,  That  the  institution  of  human  Slavery  is  at 
variance  with  the  theory  of  our  Government,  abhorrent 
to  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,  and  fraught  with 
danger  to  ail  who  come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence; 
that  me  Federal  Government  possesses  adequate  power  to 
inhibit  its  existence  in  the  Territ  ries  of  the  Union ;  that  the 
constitutionality  of  this  power  has  been  settled  oy  judicial 
construction,  by  cotemporuneous  expositions,  and  by  repealed 
acts  of  legist  ition ;  and  that  we  enjoin  upon  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  C-mgress  to  make  every  exertion, 
and  employ  all  their  influence,  to  procure  the  passage  of 
a  law  forever  excluding  Slave  y  Irom  the  Territories  of 
California  and  New  Mexico 

*•  Resolved ,  That  while  we  most  cheerfully  concede  to 
our  Southern  brethren  the  right,  on  all  occasions,  to  speak 
attd  act  with  entire  freedom  on  questio  is  connected  with 
Slavery  in  the  T-  rritories,  we  claim  the  exercise  of  the 
same  right  for  ourselves;  and  any  attempt,  from  any  quar¬ 
ter,  »o  stigmatize  us  or  our  Representatives  for  advocating 
or  defending  the  opinions  of  oatr  people  upon  this  su  ject, 
will  be  repelled  us  an  unwarrantable  act  of  aggress. on 
upon  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  tins  State.” 

At  this  Convention  a  committee,  of  which  Col¬ 
onel  Ephraim  K.  Smart  was  Chairman,  was 
raised  to  report  an  address  to  the  people,  from 
which  address  I  read  the  following  extract : 

“ The  Whig  party  of  this  Stale  wll  undoubtedly  pre¬ 
sent  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  him,  [  Hubbard,]  who 
will  be  a  swift  advocate  of  Anti-Slavery  principles;  but 
he  will,  at  the.  same  time,  necessarily  feel  himself  under 
greater  obligations  to  give  a'd  and  comfort  to  a  President 
'[Taylor]  and  Cabihet  hostile  to  the  inhibition  of  Slavery  in 
our  Territories.  A  Governor  with  such  associates  would 
utterly  jail  to  exert  any  moral  influence  in  favor  of  Free¬ 
dom  in  the  Territories.  The  Anti- Slavery  professions, 
we  are  sure,  of  one  who  is  bourul  to  do  the  bidding  of  tub 
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Present  Cabinet  at  Washington,  will,  be  taken  at  their 
trve  value.  The  people  have  become  justly  jealous  of 
those  who  make  such  professions,  and  at  the  same  time  dint; 
to  the  areal  central  power  at  • the  Capitol,  and  fok  favor 
there,  even  submit  to  the  sacrifice  of  principles  In  the 
present  temper  of  the  times ,  it  will  be  very  difficult,  for  su,/i  to 
obtain  power. ” 

And  who  is  Colonel  Smart  ?  Answer.  Col¬ 
lector  at  Belfast,  Maine,  appointed  by  President 
Pierce ,  while  he  is  now  publishing  a  newspaper 
called  the  u  Free  Press,"  puffing  the  President  to 
the  skies,  advocating  the  re-election  of  General 
Pierce  with  a  zeal  and  fanaticism  which  throws 
every  other  Democrat  in  Maine  far  into  the  shade. 

Governor  Hubbard,  after  his  nomination,  was 
written  to  by  some  of  his  political  friends  as  to 
his  position,  and  made  the  following  reply : 

Hallowkll,  July  17,  1349. 

Gentlemen  :  Yours  of  the  16th,  requesting  a  ••  statement 
of  my  views  in  relation  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  into 
Territories  of  the  United  States  now  free,”  is  before  me. 
The  question  in  all  its  practical  bearings,  as  a  subject  of 
deliberative  and  solemn  legislation,  is  an  extensive  one. 

I  can  only  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  principles 
which  would  guide  my  action  upon  it. 

First.  I  believe  Congress  to  have  entire,  constitutional 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole,  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Uuited  States. 

Second.  I  am  opposed  to  Slavery  in  all  its  bearings, 
moral,  social,  and  political,  and  especially  am  I  opposed 
to  its  extension. 

Third.  I  would  adopt  all  constitutional  and  equitable 
means  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  Territo¬ 
ries  now  free. 

Hoping,  gentlemen,  that  this  brief  expose  will  meet  your 
views,  1  am,  with  sentiments  of  respect  and  regard,  yours, 

JOHN  HUBBARD. 

Messrs.  Adams  Treat,  Thomas  M.  Merkow,  William 
Merriam,  Author  Treat,  Jesse  Smart,  John  Hodgdon, 
P.  Simonton,  G.  N.  White,  Nathan  Worthing,  Daniel 
Wentworxh,  Joseph  Bacheldek,  Daniel  Smith. 

In  1854,  the  Legislature  of  Maine — being  in 
session  at  the  time  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was 
pending  before  Congress — passed  the  following 
resolutions,  but  with  six  nays  in  the  House,  and 
only  one  in  the  Senate: 

“  Resolved,  That  the  Senators  in  Congress  rrom  Maine 
be  instructed,  and  the  Representatives  requested,  to 
oppose  in  every  practicable  way  the  passage  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill,  so  called,  so  long  as  it  shall  contain  any  pro 
vision  repealing,  abrogating,  rescinding,  or  in  any  wav 
invalidating,  that  provision  of  the  act  of  Congress  up' 
proved  March  6,  1320,  commonly  called  the  Missouri 
Compromise. 

“  Resolved ,  That  the  Governor  be  requested  to  forward 
a  copy  of  the  above  resolution  to  each  of  our  Senators 
and  Representatives  at  Washington.” 

Among  those  who  voted  for  these  resol  ves  were 
Hon.  N.  S.  Littlefield,  a  leading  Democrat  in  my 
State,  and  four  years  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
President  of  the  last  Democratic  State  Convention 
in  Maine,  held  in  June  last,  and  Hon.  Lot  M. 
Merrill,  another  leader  of  the  party,  who  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
in  opposition  to  Hon.  William  P.  Fessenden,  and 
is  now  President  of  the  Senate  in  Maine. 

During  the  Congressional  canvass  in  my  dis¬ 
trict,  in  1854,  and  a  few  days  before  election, 
my  competitor  for  Congress,  Hon.  William  K. 
Kimball,  came  out  in  a  letter,  in  reply  to  one  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Hon.  W.  II.  Vinton  and  others, 
inquiring  as  to  his  position  upon  the  Slavery 
question — which  letter  was  extensively  circulated 
through  the  district — in  which  Mr.  Kimball  said: 

“Gentlemen,  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  1st  in¬ 
stant,  and  lose  no  time  in  replying  to  it.  Upon  t lie  general 
sublet  of  American  Slavery,  my  opinions,  perhaps,  are 


not  different  from  your  own.  or  from  tnrvse  usual! y  enter¬ 
tained  by  Northern  men.  1  regard  jt  ul  a  social,  moral, 
and  poli  ieal  evil;  and  it-  successful  abolition,  in  my 
judgment,  wouir  be  worth  almost  ary  price  short  of  he 
Union  itself.  The  idea  of  its  exte  sion  into  new  Territo¬ 
ries  must  be  abhorrent  to  every  rig  lit- mi  tided  and  sound- 
hearted  men.  Nothing  could  induce  me  to  give  my  vote 
or  influence  to  establish  it  on  a  .-ingle  loot  of  free  soil.” 

With  this  letter  in  their  hands,  the  friends  ol 
Mr.  Kimball,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  went 
through  m37  district,  urging  men  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  connected  with  the  Free  Soil  party  to 
vote  for  him,  alleging,  as  a  reason,  that  he  was 
more  ultra  than  myself  upon  the  Slavery  question, 
at  the  same  time  producing  that  letter  as  evidence 
of  that  fact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  go  on  at  almost  any 
length  in  proving,  by  the  records  of  the  past,  that 
the  Democratic  party  upon  this  question  have 
in  years  past  held  the  same  position  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Republican  party  ;  but  I  have  no  time 
to  put  in  much  other  evidence  to  this  point,  which 
I  have  collected  for  this  purpose.  But  I  will  now 
return,  and  desire  to  propound  the  same  question 
to  the  Democratic  party,  which  the  Almighty  put 
to  Adam  after  he  had  sinned,  “  Where  art  thou  ?” 
and,  by  the  way,  that  party  is  very  much  in  the 
same  condition  Adam  was  when  thus  interro¬ 
gated;  and  as  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise^  by 
his  Maker  for  his  sins'  so  the  Democratic  party 
has  been  driven  out  of  power  by  the  people  for  the 
same  cause ,  with  now  no  very  good  prospect  of 
ever  getting  back  into  “Paradise.”  But  to  the 
question  and  the  answer. 

After  General  Cass,  in  his  celebrated  “  Nichol¬ 
son  letter,”  in  1848,  wandered  off  South ,  and  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  country  the  fact  that  a  “  change  had 
been  going  on  in  his  own  mind  as  well°as  in 
others,”  out  of  respect  for,  or  sympathy  with,  a 
great  political  leader — with  a  love  for  the  spoils, 
or  an  inordinate  thirst  for  power  and  place,  or 
some  other  reasons,  he  was  soon  followed  by  no 
inconsiderable  number  of  prominent  men  of  his 
party.  From  that  day  to  this,  they  have  been 
backing  down,  backing  down,  and  backing  down, 
until  the  Democratic  party  has  lost  every  element 
of  nationality,  and  is  now  become  a  mere  sec¬ 
tional  instrumentality,  to  spread  Slavery  into  fret 
territory ,  and  build  a  great  slave  oligarchy  to 
override  every  other  interest  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  To  allow  Slavery  to  go  into  the  vast  fields 
of  Kans ;i3  and  Nebraska,  the  Democratic  party 
united  with  (he  South  to  break  down  the  great 
banner  of  Freedom  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compact.  This  party  is  now  using  its  whole  povrei 
to  make  Slavery  national.  Having  by  sectional 
legislation  exposed  every  foot  of  American  soil 
to  the  withering,  blighting  mildews  of  Slavery, 
the  party  now  hugs  the  viper  to  its  bosom,  and 
declares  eternal  hostility  to  “restoration,”  or  a 
correction  of  the  great  wrong  by  them  committed 
upon  the  best  interests  of  the  Union. 

What  is  Democracy  in  1850?  Let  us  examine 
this  question.  In  order  to  a  right  undersrandina 
of  this  matter,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  certain  resolutions  passed  by  Demccra  1  ic 
Conventions  in  several  of  the  States,  as  then 
“  platform  of  principles — as  the  basis  of  a  nation¬ 
al  organization.” 
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First,  I  will  rand  certain  resolutions  of  the 
Democracy  of  Alabama,  at.  their  late  Convention 
to  elect  delegates'  to  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 
This  Convention  declared  in  favor  of  General 
Pierce’s  re-nomination  : 

Resolved,  ‘‘8.  That  il  is  exp<  client  that  we  should  be  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Dnnricratic  National  Convention  upon 
such  con d it  ons  as  are  hereinaftes  expressed. 

“9.  Thai  the  delegates  to  the  Democratic  Natiorml  Con 
vention,  to  m  ruinate  a  .President  and  Vice  President,  are 
hereby  expressly  -instructed  to  insist  that  the  said  Convention 
shall  adopt  a.  p  a  form  of  principles  os  the  basis  of  a  na¬ 
tional  organization,  prior  to  the  nomination  of  candidates, 
unequivocally  asserting,  in  suoslance..  the.  following  prop¬ 
ositions:  1.  The  recogni’ion  and  approval  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  non-intervention  by  Congress  upon  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  Territories.  *2.  7 'hat  no  restriction  or  prohi¬ 
bition  of  Slavery  in  any  Territory  shall  herea  fter  be  made  in 
any  act  of  Congress.  *3.  That  go  State  shall  lie  refused 
admission  intc  the  Union  because  of 'he  existence  of  Sla¬ 
very  therein.  4.  The  faithful  execution  and  maintenance 
of  the  fugitive  slave  law. 

‘*10  That  if  said  National  Convention  shall  refuse  to 
adopt  the, propositions  embraced  in  the  preceding  reSolu-. 
lion,  our  delegates  to  said  Convention  are  hereby  positively 
instructed  to  withdraw  therefrom.  ’ 

The  Democratic  Convention  of  Mississippi, 
which  assembled  in  January  last  to  elect  dele- 
gates  to  the  same  Convention,  passed  the  follow¬ 
ing  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  “4.  Ti at  our  delegates  to  the  next  National 
Convention  of  the  Democratic  party  to  he  held  for  the 
purpose  o'  nominating  ca.  dictates  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  are  lier-by  instructed  that  they  are  to  insist  on 
the  adoption  by  said  Conv  ntion  of  a  platform  of  princi¬ 
ples  which  shall  contain — 

“  1.  A  recognition  and  adoption  of  the  principles  of  the' 
act  of  Congress  commonly  .called  the  Kansas-N .  braska 
act. 

u2.  A  pledge  to  resist  all  attempts  to  abolish  Slavery 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  to  prohibit  the, slave  trade 
between  the  States. 

“3.  A  pledge  to  resist  all  attempts' to  repeal  the  fugitive 
slave  bill,  or  impair  its  faithful  execution.” 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Georgia , 
the  “  Empire  State  ”  of  the  South,  which,  I  think, 
was  holden  on  the  6th  of  June  last,  adopted  the 
following  resolutions  : 

“  Resolved.  That  we  adopt  as  our  own  the  following 
resolution, passed  unanimously  by  the  last  Legislature  of 
Georgia  : 

y  • Resolved  by  the  General. Assembly  of  the  State  of  Geor¬ 
gia.  That  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the  Nebraska 
bill,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  Slavery,  is  regarded  by 
the  people  ot  Georgia  ns  hostility’  to  me  people  of  the 
South,  and  that  all  persons  who  partake  in  such  opposi¬ 
tion  are  unfit  to  be  recogni  ed  a-  component  parts  of  any 
party  or  orgam/.a'ion  not  hostile  to  the  ?3outh.’ 

_  "Resolved,  I'liat  in  accordance  with  the  above  resolu¬ 
tion,  whilst  we  are  willing  to  act  in  party  association  with 
ail  sound  and  reliable  men  in  every  section  of  the  Union, 
we  are  not  wining  to  affiliate  with  any  party  that  shall 
not  recognise,  approve,  and  carry  out.  the  principles  and 
pro  isions  ot  the  Nebraska-Kansas  act;  and  that  ihe 
Democratic  party  of  Ueonia  will  cut  off 'all  party  connec¬ 
tion  wiv  every  naan-  and  party  at  the  North  or  elsewhere 
dial  does  not  come  up* fully  ami  fairly  to  this  line  of  ac¬ 
tion  ” 

I  have  no  lime  to  refer  to  resolutions  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  Conventions  in  other  States  ;  they  are  all 
ot  the  same  tenor. 

Tiie  •Democratic  platform  has  three  principal 
planks  : 

1.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  carries 
Slavery  into  the  Territories,  and  there  protects  it; 

2.  No  restriction  or  prohibition  ot  Slavery  in 
Tie  Territories  ;  aud 

3.  The  maintenance  and  execution  of  the  fugi¬ 
tive  slave  law. 

Here  is  a  platform  constructed  exclusively  t-o 


favor  Southern  interests.  Is  it  a  national  benefit 
to  extend  Slavery  into  the  Territories,  or  is  it 
done  for  the  benefit  of  a  section?  Was  not  the 
fugitive  slave  law  made  for  the-  benefit  of  the 
South,  and  do  not  its  supporters  demand  its 
execution  to  protect  Southern  interests? 

The  Democratic  platform  is  sectional,  in  all  its 
parts  ;  and  to  call  it  a  “  national”  platform  is  a 
libel  upon  the  common  sense  of  every  man  who 
reads  it. 

With  all  these  facts  glaring  them  in  the  Dice, 
the  members  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party, 
the  supporters  of  the  present  national  Adminis¬ 
tration,  have  the  unblushing  impudence  to  stand 
up,  and  say  to  those  of  us  who  have,  on  the  stump 
and  at  the  ballot-box,  through  good  report  and 
evil  report,  supported  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren, 
and  Polk,  and  Pierce,  (until  he  forsook  his  friends 
and  abandoned  his  platform,)  and  have  clung  to  the 
Democratic  party  like  the  mariner  to  the  wreck, 
until  there  was  not  a  single  plank  of  its  good  old 
platform  left  to  save  us  from  perdition,  that  we 
have  left  the  Democratic  party — that  we  have 
changed  and  gone  over  to  Abolitionism-^-when 
they  know,  and  we  know,  aud  the  whole  world 
knows,  that  they  are  the  men  that  have  changed, 
they  are  the  deserters,  that  they  have  gone  off  and 
offered  sacrifices  to  strange  gods,  w'hile  we  are 
defending  the  sacramental  altars  and  consecrated 
fires  of  the  “  God  of  our  fathers.”  While  we 
are,  in  good.faith,  maintaining  and  defending  the 
doctrine  of  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  party, 
they  arc  bowing  down  and  worshiping  the  Dagon 
god  of  African  Slavery. 

But  it  may  be  said  the  Cincinnati  Convention 
will  not  adopt  the  platform  dictated  by  the  sev¬ 
eral  State  Convention  I  have  referred  to.  If  any 
one  entertains  this  opinion,  he  is.  grossly  mis¬ 
taken.  What  says  the  Democracy  of  Alabama? 
They  instruct  their  delegates  to  “  withdraw,” 
unless  the  Convention  comes  up  to  the  mark  ; 
while  the  Democrats  of  Georgia  declare  they  “will 
cut  off  all  party  connection  with  every  man  and 
party  at  the  North,  or  elsewhere,  that  does  not  fully 
and  fairly  come  up  to  this  line  of  action.”  It  may 
be  a  bitter  dose  for  Northern  Democrats,  and  they 
may  at  first  resist  it  ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  use,  for 
they  will  have  to  drink >the  poisoned  draught  to 
the  very  dregs.  Yes,  gentlemen,  you  have  got  to 
take  the  whole  dose ;  and,  however  bitter  and 
nauseating  it  may  be,  you  have  not  only  got  to 
swallow  it,  but  say  3rou  love  it.  Every  .Northern 
Democrat  will  have  to  mount  the  Juggernaut  car 
of  Slavery,  “  hold  the  reins,  or  crack  the  whip,” 
or  be  thrown  overboard  to  be  crushed  under  the 
ponderous  weight  of  its  gigantic  wheels.  An 
honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Kieitt]  the  other  day,  in  eloquent  but  plain  lan¬ 
guage,  announced  to  the  Democratic  party  the 
line  of  policy  it  had  got  to  pursue  to  receive 
Southern  support.  That  gentleman  said : 

“Trie  Democratic  party  at  the  North  has  been  cut  down 
in  the  fight  II  has  p  is-ed  through  fire  aud  water.  It  has 
come  out  cleansed,  with  whitened  garments.  If  is  now 
•strong  enough  to  do  battle  for  the  P'onstittttlbn'.  Will  you 
swell  it,  for  the  spoils,  with  a  motley  horde,  wearing 
soiled  and  tattered  robes?  If  you  will,  vie  the  platform 
to  ihe  South,  and  the- man  to  the  North.”  *  *  *'  *  * 

‘•The  South  should  establish  in  the  platform  the  principle, 
that  the  right  of  a  Southern  man  to  his  slave  is  equal  in  its 
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length  and  breadth  m  the  right  of  the  Northern  man  to  Ins 
horse  Sue  s] i o0.(i  make  the  recognition  of  the  light  full, 
complete,  and  iiuli  putable.” 

Tire  re  is  one  other  piece  of  evidence  I  will  offer 
tip  on  this  point.  Franklin  Pierce  and  his  Admin¬ 
istration  are  endorsed  by  the  Democratic  party. 
Of  course,  what  he  believes  they  believe.  Now, 
to  Show  his  position  and  that  of  the  party  who 
support  biro,  I  will  read  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Senator  Evans,  of  South  Carolina,  recently 
written  and  published,  recommending  his  State 
to  go  into  the  Cincinnati  Convention,  lie  says  : 

<•  President  Pierce  is  a  man  after  our  own  heart.  Both 
in  word,  u ud  deeds  he  comes  hearer  to  our  opinions  than 
any  man  who,  has  preceded  him  for  the  last  Unity  years. 
Oir  vote  .nay  give  him  the  nomination,  and  iny  best  judg¬ 
ment  is  that  we. ought  to  join  in  the  selection.” 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  we  hear  it  proclaimed 
in  these  Halls,  upon  the  stump,  and  everywhere, 
that  the  Democratic  party  is  a  national  party. 
Members  of  this  Southern-sectional  party  talk 
with  great  flippancy  about  u national  Democrats,” 
“  national  Democracy  ;  ”  and  almost  in  the  same 
breath  denounce  the  only  truly  national  party  in 
the  country  as  “  Black  Republicans,”  sectional- 
ists,  ami  fanatics.  Black  Republicans!  Who  can 
help  admiring  the  taste  of  a  party  who,  for  the 
want*  of  argument  to  sustain  their  cause,  resort  to 
the  doubtful  experiment  of  dealing  in  opprobri¬ 
ous  epithets?’  ‘‘Black  Republicans!”  the,  let 
the  party -whose  very  existence  is  shrouded  by 
the  ‘‘black”  pall  of  Egyptian  night,  first  wash 
out  the  “  black”  stains  of  its  own  pollution,  before 
it  deals  out  contemptuous,  reproachful  terms 
upon  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  closing  my  remarks,  I 
desire  to  notice  another  charge  of  a  more  serious 
character,  brought  against  the  Republican  party, 
f he  members  of  this  party  are  charged  with  be¬ 
ing  “  dU unionists.”  Never  was  there  a  charge 
more  unfounded,  more  untrue.  I  call  upon  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  make  this  groundless  assumption 
to  bring  out  your  proof,  or  “  back  out.”  But  it 
was  said,  on  this  floor,  prior  to  the  organization 
of  this  .House,  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mas.sa  muse'ts,  who  with  so.  much  ability 
and  impartiality  presides  over  our  legislative 
leliberations,  upon  a  certain  occasion  said,  there 
'‘might  come  a  couiiugerycy  when  he  should  be  j 
v tiling  to  let  the  Union  slide;”  and  almost  any 
Amount  of  holy  hoijvn  was  expressed  by  the 
Administration  meuib-eis  of  the  House  over  this 
rumor. 

Now,  sir,  supposing  tie  honorable  Speaker 
tlid  make  this  remark—  y Licit  J  do  not  admit— it 
is  no  threat  of  disunion:  it  expresses  no  desire 
for  disunion ;  and  it  never  can  ne  tortured  into  the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  favorable  to  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  Union  under  any  contingency.  I 
defy  any  gentleman  to  point  me  to  a  single  Ilepub-  1 
lican  Convention,  in  any  part  of  the  country,  that  ! 
has  ever  been  holden,  where  anything  like  dis-  1 
union  sentiments  have  been  uttered.  These  j 
charges  of  disunion  against  the  .Republican  party,  i 
or  any  of  its  members,  when  investigated  and  J 
weighed  ia  the  balance  of  truth,  will  all  disa{  pear,  j 
like  the  “  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision.”  Neither 
is  there  anything  in  the  political  opinions  or 
platform  of  the  Republican  party,  that  tends  to  a 


I  disruption  of  these  States.  We  revere  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  live  up  to  all  its  obligations;  and 
when  we  are  charged  with  disloyalty  to  this 
great  charter  of  Freedom,  we  hurl  back  the  charge, 
and  deny  the  impeachment. 

But  who  makes  these  charges  against  the  Re¬ 
publican  party?  What  political  organization 
'stands  up  to  charge  the  Republicans  of  this  coun¬ 
try  with  political  treason  ?  It  is  the  so-called 
Democratic  party  that  has  done  it,  and  is  now 
doing  it.  Sir,  this  issue  has  been  forced  upon 
us,  and  we  accept  it.  We  will  not  only  act  on 
the  defensive,  but  we  “carry  the  war  into  Africa.” 
How  stands  the  Nebraska  Democracy  upon  this 
question  ? 

I  have  some  recollection  about  a  Southern  Con¬ 
vention  at  Nashville,  in  June,  1850.  I  do  not  say 
for  what  purpose  this  meeting  was  called.  I  will 
let  Colonel  Trotti,  a  delegate  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  to  said  Convention,  give  his  understanding 
of  the  matter,  by  giving  an  extract  of  a  speech 
made  by  him  at  the  meeting  at  which  be  was 
chosen.  It  may  be  found  in  the  National  Intel¬ 
ligencer,  in  June,  1850.  He  says,  in  giving  his 
own  views : 

“That  Convention  should  say  to  the  nou-slaveholding 
States,  the  South  will  main-ain  tier  rights  and  equal  ty  in 
the  Union,  or  she  will  dissolve  it.'’ 

In  this  Convention  figured,  several  distinguished 
gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party.  One  of  the 
resolutions  there  adopted  declares 

“That  the  slnveholding  States  cannot  and  wilt,  not 
submit  to  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  any  law  imposing 
onerous  conditions  and  restraints  upon  the  rights  of  mas¬ 
ters  to  remove  with  flioir  property  into  the  Territories  of 
the  United  Stales.” 

I  think  a  majority  of  the  meeting,  after  getting 
together,  were  opposed  to  taking  any  violent  meas¬ 
ures  to  bring  about  a  rupture  with  the  General 
Government;  yet  Governor  Foote,  of  Mississippi, 
in  a  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate,  July  18, 
1850,  says : 

“ That  there  -were  djsuuipnflts  there,  (though  I  regret  to 
acknowledge  it.)  is  a  fact  which  cannot ‘  he  fie- tried.  for  sev¬ 
eral  gentlemen  who  noted  a  prominent  pa' t  ’in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  are  u  iderstood  to  have  unfurled  the  li  ig  at  (it  union 
since  the  Convention  adjourned.” — Appen.  Cong.  Globe, 
vol.  CC.  p.  1:120. 
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Hod.  Jefferson  Davis,  now  Secretary  of  War, 
in  a  speech  in  ihe  United  States  Senate,  June  27, 
1850,  when  speaking  of  “disunion,”  said  : 

•'ll  is  an  alternative  not  to  he  anticipated — one  to  which 
1  could  look  forward  to  as  the  last,  re.- on  bnl.it  is  one,  1-  t. 
me  say,  which  under  certain,  coatbi-'encies  I  'am' trilling  to 
meet;  and  I  leaving  eunsi.ii  ;eiits  to  judge  when  that  con¬ 
tingency  in  rives!” — Cong.  Globe. 

I  could  go  on  and  read  from  speeches  of  eini 
nent  gentlemen  of  the  Democratic  party,  in  times 
past,  in  which  they  make  direct  threats  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Union  ;  but  I  will  only  read  two  oi 
three  extracts  from  speeches  made  by  Democrats 
upon  this  floor,  containing  their  opinions  upon 
this  question. 

An  honorable  member  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Brooks,]  in  a  debate  in  this  House  on  the 
24th  of  December  last,  said  : 

,f*T'ie  go  nil  email  from  Massachusetts  has  announced  U 
the  world  that,  m  cer  ain  eominutmeies  he  is  willing  to 
let  the  Union  slide.  Now,  sir,  let  his  contingencies  be 
reversed,  and  I  am  willing  to  let  the  Uhion  slide;  ay,  sir 
to  aid  in  viak  ng  it  slide.” 
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Another  honorable  member  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
McMullix,]  in  a  debate  in  this  House  on  the  20th 
of  December  last,  said: 

“One  of  ihe  greatest  misfortunes  of  tie  country,  Mr 
Clerk,  is  the  fact  tha  our  Nor  hern  brethren  mi'lake  the 
chara'  ter  of  the  SouUi.  They  suppose  that  the  Soutlieru 
disun'onists  are  confined  to  tlie  Calhoun  wing  of  ihe 
Democratic  paity.  That,  sir,  is  the  greatest  error  that  • 
the  people  of  the  North  have  ever  fallen  into.  And  I  tell 
you,  sir,  and  I  want  the  country  to  know  it— I  want  the 
gentlemen  from  the  free  States,  our  R  publicans,  our 
Seward  Republicans,  our  Abolitionists,  or  whatever  else 
you  may  oe  called,  to  know  it — that  if  you  lestore  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  cr  repeal  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
this  Union  will  be  dissolved, 

“  If  the  Government  goes  into  the  hands  of  the  North, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Republican  party,  of  the  Abolition 
party — for  I  like  to  call  things  by  their  true  names — I  say 
if  the  Government  of  the  country  goes  into  the  hands  of 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  and  they  either  repeal  the 
fugitive  slave  law  or  restore  the  Missouri  Compromise,  1 
tell  the  House,  and  I  tell  the  country,  that  there  will  then 
be  linioh  at  the  South  upon  this  question.” 

The  same  gentleman  goes  on  still  further  to 
say  : 

u  And  let  me  ask  gentlemen  from  the  North  if  this  Union 
:S  dissolved,  who  holds  your  National  Capitol!  But  let 
me  say  to  gentlemen  of  the  North,  you  cannot  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  this  National  Capitol. 

•‘The  Capitol  now  belongs  to  no  section.  It  belongs 
alike  to  North,  South,  East,  and  West.  But,  sir.  it  was 
erected  upon  slave  territory,  and  if  the  hand  of  disunion 
shall  ever  sever  the  States  of  this  Republic.  )  ou  shall 
never  take  possession  of  it  while  I  occupy  my  seat  as  a 
Representative  upon  this  floor.  And  more.  I  tell  them 
that  when  the  North  and  the  South  sever  the  connection 
which  now  binds  them  together,  the  Nor  h  will  never 
take  possession  of  this  Capitol  unless  they  pass  over  my 
dead  body.” 

The  gentleman  says  this  Capitol  was  erected 
u)  on  slave  territory ;  and,  in  case  of  a  dissolution, 
if  the  North  get  any  part  of  the  public  plunder, 
while  he  occupies  a  seat,  they  will  have  to  “pass 
over  his  dead  body.”  When  I  listened  to  this 
remark,  it  brought  “  vividly  to  my  recollection  a 
scene  that  was  witnessed  in  this  same  slavehold¬ 
ing  territory,”  in  August,  1814,  when  a  handful 
of  British  soldiers  and  sailors,  after  spending 
about  a  month  upon  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake, 
landed,  and  dragging  their  three  pieces  of  artil¬ 
lery  up  by  hand,  over  this  same  “  slaveholding 
territory,”  applied  the  torch  to  the  Capitol,  re¬ 
duced  it  to  a  heap  of  smouldering  ruins,  and, 
after  destroying  our  library  and  public  archives, 
leisurely  re-embarked,  and  quietly  sailed  away  to 
other  scenes  of  operation. 

The  Democratic  State  Convention  of  Alabama, 
before  referred  to,  in  their  fourth  resolution  de¬ 
clare —  A 

“That  any  interference  by  Congress  for  the  prevention 
of  Slavery  in  any  of  the  Territories,  would  be  an  inexeiwi- 
b  e  a  d  uncoil*', inuiorml  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the 
South,  whbdt,  it  is  the  deliberate  sense  of  this  Convention. 
it  would  be  the  duly  of  the  people  of  Alabama  to  resist  even 
to  a  DISRUPTION  OF  THE  TIES  THAT  BIND  THIS  STATE  TO  THE 

Union  ” 

This  is  the  party  which  taunts  the  Republicans 
with  the  charge  of  “disunion.”  Let  this  party 
first  “  cast  the  beam  out  of  its  own  eye,”  before 
it  undertakes  to  “  cast  the  mote  out  of  its  brother’s 
eye.” 

Where  can  you  find  a  Republican  Convention 
passing  resolves  deliberately  threatening  to  “dis¬ 
solve  the  Union,”  if  the  particular  measures  of 
the  party  are  not  adopted,  or  if  the  legislation  of 
the  couutry  shall  not  happen  to  conform  to  their  ' 


notions  of  constitutional  law  ?  S^r,  we  near  a 
great  deal  of  boasting  about  “  National  Demo¬ 
crats” — “National  Democracy.”  These  terms 
mean  nothing  but  this :  a  party  that  is  in  favor 
of  spreading  Slavery  into  free  territory.  Again, 
we  hear  gentlemen  declaiming  loud  and  long 
about  our  “  constitutional  obligations,”  which, 
when  being  truly  interpreted,  mean  “  catching 
runaway  negroes.” 

Then,  again,  we  hear  the  Republican  party 
denounced  as  Black  Republicans,  Disumonists , 
Abolitionists.  Very  well,  we  understand  why  these 
reproachful  terms  are  applied  to  the  Republicans. 
It  is  simply  because  they  believe  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  embodies  the  greatprinciples  of  personal 
liberty;  it  is  because  they  stand  upon  the  old 
time-honoied  platform  of  Washington,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son,  of  Franklin,  of  Langdon,  of  Madison,  and 
all  the  early  fathers.  Sir,  could  the  Father  of 
his  Country  awake  from  the  tomb,  and  leave  the 
quiet  retreats  of  his  own  Mount  Vernon,  and  his 
stately  form  again  revisit  the  national  Capitol 
bearing  his  name — could  the  sainted  spirit  of  the 
immortal  Jefferson  be  reunited  to  the  dust  that 
now  reposes  amid  the  solitudes  of  Monticello, 
and  again  mingle  with  the  living,  they  would 
both  be  denounced  by  this  same  Democratic  party 
with  contumelious  opprobriums ;  they  would  both 
be  denounced  as  Black  Republicans,  Abolition¬ 
ists,  traitors  to  this  great  Republic,  which  then 
wisdom  and  patriotism  founded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  gravely  told,  in  this 
House  and  other  places,  that  if  the  Democratic 
party  are  defeated  in  the  next  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  and  the  Republican  party  elect  their  candi¬ 
date  to  the  Presidential  chair,  the  Union  will  bt 
dissolved.  Let  me  say  to  gentlemen  on  the  othet 
side  of  the  House,  not  tauntingly,  but  respectful¬ 
ly,  in  the  face  of  your  threat,  we  shall  beat  you 
if  we  can.  If  we  succeed,  (as  I  trust  in  God  »ve 
shall,)  then  I  say  again,  not  to  menace,  but  to 
warn  you,  Dissolve  this  glorious  Union  if  you  dare 
do  it.  '  You  have  practiced  this  same  game  too 
long — you  have  “dissolved  the  Union”  too  many 
times  before,  to  disturb  the  repose  or.  unsettle  the 
nerves  of  the  intelligent,  patriotic  citizens  of 
these  thirty-one  Stated  Gentlemen,  “  Othello’s 
occupation’s  gone.”  Your  thundering  gasconade, 
that  the  “Union  will  be  dissolved,”  has  died 
away  in  harmless  accents,  and  ceases  to  alarm 
even  the  fearful  and  timid.  But,  if  gentlemen 
really  desire  to  dissolve  the  Union,  why  not  do 
something  besides  talk  and  threaten?  Why  not 
begin — why  not  try  the  fearful  experiment  ?  You 
need  not  wait  a  day  on  the  account  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party.  We  are  as  willing  to  meet  you  now 
as  at  any  future  time,  and  settle  this  question,  if 
you  want  to  try  it.  Yes,  gentlemen,  we  will 
meet  you  upon  this  question  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  you  present  it.  The  Republicans  of  these 
United  States,  upon  this  issue,  have  but  one  flag, 
the  “stars  and  stripes.”  Notone  star  upon  its 
floating  folds  will  they  ever  see  bedimmed  or 
blotted  out — not  one  stripe  disfigured  by  the  law¬ 
less  hand  of  treason.  They  have  but  one  motto — - 
the  motto  transmitted  to  the  American  people  by 
the  immortal  Jackson,  “The  Union — it  must  be. 
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preserved  ;  ”  and,  like  the  old  hero  of  the  Her¬ 
mitage,  they  'are,  every  man  of  them,  ready  to 
“  swear  by  the  Eternal  ”  it  shall  never  perish  at 
the  hands  of  any  party,  North  or  South. 

A  friend  some  weeks  since  placed  in  my  hands 
a  pamphlet,  containing  the  speeches  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  California,  Mr.  Weller, 
and  of  three  distinguished  gentlemen  belonging 
to  this  House — Colonel  Orr  of  South  Carolina, 
ex-Speaker  Cobb  of  Georgia,  and  General  Lane 
ot  Oregon — made  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
prior  to  the  lgst  election  in  that  State.  Colonel 
Orr  near  his  closing  remarks  is  reported  to  have 
said : 

“  Roll  back  this  swelling  tide  of  Republicanism.  If  you 
desire  10  save  the  Union,  you  must  overwhelm  it.” 

This  sounds  very  much  like  Caleb  Cushing’s 
“crushing  out.”  The  distinguished  gentleman 
calls  upon  his  political  friends  to  “overwhelm 
Republicanism.”  Yes,  gentlemen,  if  you  “de¬ 
sire  to  save  the  Union,  you  must  overwhelm.it.” 
But  how  did  the  descendants  of  “Molly  Stark,” 
the  unterrified  yeomanry  of  the  glorious  old 
Granite  State,  respond  to  this  call.  Who  was 
“overwhelmed”  in  New  Hampshire?  Was  it 
the  “  swelling  tide  of  Republicanism  ?  ”  No,  sir ! 
No,  sir!  It  was  “sectional  Democracy” — the 
legions  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  all  that  remains  of 
that  once  honored  and  respectable  party,  led  on 
by  General  Pierce — that  was  “overwhelmed.” 
The  honest  people  of  that  patriotic  State  “over¬ 
whelmed”  them,  buried  them  up,  and  with  the 
funereal  rites  perished  the  last  fading  hopes  of 
franklin  Pierce  ot  a  re-election  to  the  Presidency 
Who  was  “overwhelmed”  iu  Rhode  Island  a 
few  weeks  since,  and  who  in  Connecticut  a  few 
days,  since?  Was  it  the  “swelling  tide  of  Re¬ 
publicanism?”  No,  sir;  it  was  this  same  “sec¬ 
tional  Democracy  ”— a  party  that  has  gone  so  far 
South,  that  it  has  even  lost  sight  of  the  “North 
star.” 

But,  again,  the  Republicans  are  denounced  as 
“agitators!  agitators!!”  Sir,  who  begun  this 
agitation?  The  very  party  who  now  denounce 
it.  Y  es,  gentlemen  Democrats,  you  fired  “the 
fagot  pile,”  and  now,  when  its  roaring  flames 
send  their  ghastly,  lurid  glare  in  every  direction 
all  over  the  whole  Union,  you  turn  round  and 
denoxnce  your  innocent  neighbor  with  incendi- 


j  arism,  when  you  yourselves  applied  the  smoking 
torch.  3  01/  have  raised  the  wind,  now  you  must 
“ride  the  whirlwind.” 

But  what  party  continues  agitation  upon  the 
Slavery  question  ?  \\  ho  sends  message  after 

message  into  both  Houses  of  Congress,  falsifying 
the  great  truths  of  history — denouncing  the  peo¬ 
ple  ot  the  free  States,  falsely  charging  them  with 
numerous  derelictions  of  duty?  Who  sends  Gov¬ 
ernors  to  Kansas  to  enforce  the  brutal  laws  of  a 
bogus  Legislature  upon  the  squatter  sovereigns 
of  that  Territory  ?  What  party  is  now  moving 
heaven  and  earth  to  force  Slavery  into  Kansas, 
against  the  will  of  the  people  of  that  devoted  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  in  direct  violation  of  an  old  compact, 
to  which  both  sections  of  the  Union  were  a  party? 
1  leave  the  people  and  the  country  to  answer  these 
questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  deliberately  told  by  tlio 
Administration  party,  that  if  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  is  restored,  and  Kansas  made  free — that 
if  the  old  compact  of  1820  is  substantially  carried 
out — it  “will  be  an  end  of  the  Union.”  You 
make  the  issue,  gentlemen — we  accept  it.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  mission  of  the  Republican  party  to 
make  Kansas  a  free  State ;  and  gentlemen  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  House  have  chosen  Kansas  as 
the  great  battle-ground  of  Freedom,  and  there  wo 
meet  you.  The  designs  and  purposes  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  upon  this  vital  question  are  like 
the  “  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,”  unalter¬ 
able.  Our  Southern  brethren,  more  than  thirty 
years  ago,  for  a  consideration  paid  in  hand,  sol¬ 
emnly  agreed  that  the  vast  and  fertile  regions  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  should  forever  be  free  terri- 
tory ;  and  we  mean  to  hold  you  to  the  contract. 

The  great  Republican  party  has  taken  its  posi¬ 
tion.  Its  banner  has  been  unfurled,  and  now 
proudly  floats  in  the  breezes  of  heaven,  while  upon 
its  folds  are  inscribed  in  golden  capitals  of  living 

light - NO  MORE  EXTENSION  OF  THE  FOOT-l'RINTS  OF 

Slavery  into  free  territory.  Around  this  ban¬ 
ner  are  rallying  the  patriotic  from  all  sections  in 
the  Union. 

But  one  spirit  animates  the  great  army  of  Free¬ 
dom.  Their  watchword  is  “  Onvmrd!  onward!” 
their  battle  cry,  the  soul-stirring  words  of  the  im¬ 
mortal  Henry — “  Give  me  liberty,  or  give  me 
death.” 
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In  the  Senate,  13th  March,  1S56,  Mr.  Douglas,  from  the 
Committee  on  Territories,  presented  and  read  a  vprvinnp 
Report  on  affairs  in  Kansas.  Mr.  Collamer  also  present 
ed  and  read  a  Minority  Report  As  soon  as  the  reading 
was  completed,  Mr  Sumner  took  the  floor,  and  made  the 
following  remarks : 

Mr.  SUMNER.  In  those  two  reports,  the  whole 
subject  is  presented  characteristically  on  both 
sides.  In  the  report  of  the  majority,  the  true 
issue  is  smothered;  in  that  of  the  minority,  the 
true  issue  stands  forth  as  a  pillar  of  fire  to  guide 
the  country.  The  first  report  proceeds  from  four 
Senators  ;  but  against  it  I  put,  fearlessly,  the  re¬ 
port  signed  by  a  single  Senator,  [Mr.  Collamek,] 
to  whom  I  offer  my  thanks  for  this  service.  Let 
the  two  go  abroad  together.  Error  is  harmless, 
while  reason  is  left  free  to  combat  it. 

I  have  no  desire  to  precipitate  the  debate  on 
this  important  question,  under  which  the  coun¬ 
try  already  shakes  from  side  to  side,  and  which 
threatens  to  scatter  from  its  folds  civil  war.  Nor, 
indeed,  am  I  disposed  to  enter  upon  it  until  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing,  in  print,  the 
elaborate  documents  which  have  been  read  to  us 
to-day.  But  I  cannot  allow  the  subject  to  pass 
away,  even  for  this  hour,  without  repelling,  at 
once,  distinctly  and  unequivocally,  the  assault 
which  has  been  made  upon  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company  of  Massachusetts.  That  Company  has 
done  nothing  for  which  it  can  be  condemned  un¬ 
der  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  laud.  These 


it  has  not  offended  in  letter  or  spirit;  not  in  the 
slightest  letter,  or  in  the  remotest  spirit.  It  is 
true,  it  has  sent  men  to  Kansas;  and  had  it  not 
a  right  to  send  them?  It  is  true,  I  trust,  that  its 
agents  love  Freedom,  and  hate  Slavery ;  and  have 
tney  not  a  right  to  do  so?  Their  offence  has  this 
extent,  and  nothing  more.  Sir,  to  the  whole  ar¬ 
raignment  of  that  Company,  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Territories.,  I  now  for  them  plead 
“Not  Guilty!”  and  confidently  appeal  to  the 
country  for  that  honorable  acquittal  which  is 
due  to  their  patriot  services. 

The  outrages  in  Kansas  are  vindicated,  or  ex¬ 
tenuated,  by  the  alleged  misconduct  of  the  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Company.  Very  well,  sir;  a  bad  cause 
is  naturally  staked  on  untenable  ground.  You 
cannot  show  the  misconduct.  Any  such  allega¬ 
tion  will  fail.  And  you  now  begin  your  game 
with  loaded  dice. 

Afterwards,  19th  March,  Mr.  Douglas  introduced  “A 
Bill  to  authorize  the  people  of  ihe  Territory  of  Kansas  to 
form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  admission  into  the  Union  when  they  have 
the  requisite  population.”  Subsequently,  Mr.  Seward 
moved,  by  way  cf  substitute,  another  Bill,  providing  for 
immediate  action,  and  entitled  “A  Bill  for  he  admission 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  into  the  Union.”  Debate  ensued, 
and  was  continued,  by  adjournment,  from  time  to  time. 
In  the  course  of  this  debate,  on  thelUti  2s"  th  May,  Mr. 

Sumner  Made  the  following  speech : 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  CHARLES  SUMNER. 


Mr.  President  . 

You  are  now  called  to  redress  a  great  trans¬ 
gression.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  nations  has 
such  a  question  been  presented.  Tariffs,  army 
bills,  navy  bills,  land  bills,  are  important,  and 
justly  cc  upy  your  care ;  but  these  all  belong  to 
the  course  of  ordinary  legislation.  As  means 
and  imt  'uments  only,  they  are  necessarily  sub- 
ordina  e  to  the  conservation  of  Government  itself. 
Grant  ihem  or  deny  them,  in  greater  or  less 
degree  and  yt  u  will  inflict  no  shock.  The  ma¬ 
chinery  of  Government  will  continue  to  move. 
The  Sta'e  will  not  cease  to  exist.  Far  otherwise 
is  it  with  the  eminent  question  now  before  you, 
involving,  as  it  does,  Liberty  in  a  broad  Terri¬ 
tory,  an  1  also  involving  the  peace  of  the  whole 
country  v\  ith  our  good  name  in  history  forever¬ 
more. 

Take  down  your  map,  sir,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  Territoiy  of  Kansas,  more  than  any  other 
region,  occupies  the  middle  spot  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  equally  distant  from  the  Atlantic  on  the  east, 
and  the  Pacific  on  the  west ;  from  the  frozen 
waters  of  Hudson’s  Bay  on  the  north,  and  the  tepid 
Gulf  Stream  on  the  south,  constituting  the  precise 
territorial  centre  of  the  whole  vast  Continent.  To 
such  advantages  of  situation,  on  the  very  high¬ 
way  between  two  oceans,  are  added  a  soil  of  un¬ 
surpassed  richness,  and  a  fascinating,  undula¬ 
ting  beauty  of  surface,  with  a  health-giving 
climate,  calculated  to  nurture  a  powerful  and 
generous  people,  worthy  to  be  a  central  pivot  of 
American  Institutions.  A  few  short  months  only 
have  passed  since  this  spacious  mediterranean 
country  was  open  only  to  the  savage,  who  ran 
wdld  in  its  woods  and  prairies;  and  now  it  has 
already  drawn  to  its  bosom  a  population  of  free¬ 
men  larger  than  Athens  crowded  within  her  his¬ 
toric  gates,  when  her  sons,  under  Miltiades,  won 
Liberty  for  mankind  on  the  field  of  Marathon ; 
more  than  Sparta  contained  when  she  ruled 
Greece,  and  sent  forth  her  devoted  children, 
quickened  by  a  mother’s  benediction,  to  return 
with  their  shields  or  on  them ;  more  than  Rome 
gathered  on  her  seven  hills,  when,  under  her 
kings,  she  commenced  that  sovereign  sway, 
which  afterwards  embraced  the  whole  earth; 
more  than  London  held,  when,  on  the  fields  of 
Crecy  and  Agincourt,  the  English  banner  was 
carried  victoriously  over  the  chivalrous  hosts  of 
France 


Against  this  Territory,  thus  fortunate  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  population,  a  Crime  has  been  committed, 
which  is  without  example  in  the  records  of  the 
Past.  Not  in  plundered  provinces  or  in  the 
cruelties  of  selfish  governors  will  you  find  its 
parallel ;  and  yet  there  is  an  ancient  instance, 
which  may  show  at  least  the  path  of  justice.  In 
the  terrible  impeachment  by  which  the  great 
Roman  Orator  has  blasted  through  all  time  the 
name  of  Verres,  amidst  charges  of  robbery  and 
sacrilege,  the  enormity  which  most  aroused  the 
indigaant  voice  of  his  accuser,  and  which  still 
stands  forth  with  strongest  distinctness,  arresting 
the  sympathetic  indignation  of  all  who  read  the 
story,  is,  that  away  in  Sicily  he  had  scourged  a 
citizen  of  Rome — that  the  cry  “  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen  ”  had  been  interposed  in  vain  against  the 
lash  of  the  tyrant  governor.  Other  charges  were, 
that  he  had  carried  away  productions  of  art,  and 
that  he  had  violated  the  sacred  shrines.  It  was 
in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Senate  that  this 
arraignment  proceeded ;  in  a  temple  of  the  Fo¬ 
rum  ;  amidst  crowds  —  such  as  no  orator  had 
ever  before  drawn  together — thronging  the  por¬ 
ticos  and  colonnades,  even  clinging  to  the  house 
tops  and  neighboring  slopes  —  and  under  the 
anxious  gaze  of  witnesses  summoned  from  the 
scene  of  crime.  But  an  audience  grander  far — 
of  higher  dignity — of  more  various  people  and  of 
wider  intelligence  —  the  countless  multitude  of 
succeeding  generations,  in  every  land,  where  elo¬ 
quence  has  been  studied  or  where  the  Roman  name 
has  been  recognised — has  listened  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  and  throbbed  with  condemnation  of  the  crim¬ 
inal.  Sir,  speaking  in  an  age  of  light  and  in  aland 
of  constitutional  liberty,  where  the  safeguards  of 
elections  are  justly  placed  among  the  highest 
triumphs  of  civilization.  I  fearlessly  assert  that 
the  wrongs  of  much-abused  Sicily,  thus  memora¬ 
ble  in  history,  were  small  by  the  side  of  the 
wrongs  of  Kansas,  where  the  very  shrines  of  pop¬ 
ular  institutions,  more  sacred  than  any  heathen 
altar,  have  been  desecrated  ;  where  the  ballot- 
box,  more  precious  than  any  work,  in  ivory  or 
marble,  from  the  cunning  hand  of  art,  has  been 
plundered  ;  and  where  the  cry  :l  I  am  an  Ameri¬ 
can  citizen  ”  has  been  interposed  in  vain  against 
outrage  of  every  kind,  even  upon  life  itself.  Are 
you  against  sacrilege?  I  present  it  for  your  ex¬ 
ecration.  Arc  you  against  robbery  ?  I  hold  it 
up  to  your  scorn.  Are  you  for  the  protection  <** 
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American  citizens'  I  show  you  how  theU  dear-  1 
ost  rights  have  been  cloven  down,  while  a  1  y ran-  . 
nical  Usurpation  has  sought  to  install  itself  on 
their  wery  necks ! 

But  the  wickedness  which  I  now'  begin  to  ex¬ 
pose  is  immeasurably  aggravated  by  the  motive 
which  prompted  it.  Not  in  any  common  lust  tor 
power  did  this  uncommon  tragedy  have  its  ori¬ 
gin.  It  is  the  rape  of  a  virgin  Territory,  com¬ 
pelling  it  to  the  hateful  embrace  of  Slavery;; 
and  it  may  be  clearly  traced  to  a  depraved  long¬ 
ing  for  a  new  slave  State,  the  hideous  offspring 
of  such  a  crime,  in  the  hope  of  adding  to  the 
power  of  Slavery  in  the  National  Government. 
Yes,  sir,  when  the  whole  world,  alike  Christian 
and  Turk,  is  rising  up  to  condemn  this  wrong, 
and  to  make  it  a  hissing  to  the  nations,  here  in 
our  Republic,  force-aye,  sir,  FORCE— has  been 
openly  employed  in  compelling  Kansas  to  this 
pollution,  and  all  for  the  sake  of  political  power. 
There  is  the  simple  fact,  which  you  will  vainly 
attempt  to  deny,  but  which  in  itself  presents  an 
essential  wickedness  that  makes  other  public 
crimes  seem  like  public  virtues. 

But  this  enormity,  vast  beyond  comparison, 
.swells  to  dimensions  of  wickedness  which  the 
imagination  toils  in  vain  to  grasp,  when  it  is  un¬ 
derstood,  that  for  this  purpose  are  hazarded  the 
horrors  of  intestine  feud,  not  only  in  this  distant 
Territory,  but  everywhere  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Already  the  muster  has  begun.  The  strife 
is  no  longer  local,  but  national.  Even  now,  while 
I  speak,  portents  hang  on  all  the  arches  of  the 
horizon,  threatening  to  darken  the  broad  land, 
which  already  yawns  w'ith  the  mutterings  of 
civil  wrar.  The  fury  of  the  propagandists  of  Sla¬ 
very,  and  the  calm  determination  of  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  are  now  diffused  from  the  distant  Territo- 
rv  over  wide-spread  communities,  and  the  whole 
country,  in  all  its  extent— marshalling  hostile 
divisions,  and  foreshadowing  a  strife,  which,  un¬ 
less  happily  averted  by  the  triumph  of  Freedom, 
will  become  war  —  fratricidal,  parricidal  war  — 
w'ith  an  accumulated  wickedness  beyond  the 
wickedness  of  any  w'ar  in  human  annals ;  justly 
provoking  the  avenging  judgment  of  Providence 
and  the  avenging  pen  of  . history,  and  constituting 
a  strife,  in  the  language  of  the  ancient  writer, 
more  than  foreign ,  more  than  social,  more  than 
civil;  but  something  compounded  of  all  these 
strifes,  and  in  itself  more  than  war;  sed  potius 
commune  quoddcun  ex  omnibus ,  et  plus  quarn  helium. 

Such  is  the  Crime  which  you  are  to  judge. 
But  the  criminal  also  must  be  dragged  into  day, 
that  you  may  see  and  measure  the  power  by 
which  all  this  wrong  is  sustained.  From  no 
common  source  could  it  proceed.  In  its  perpe¬ 
tration,  was  needed  a  spirit  of  vaulting  ambition 
which  would  hesitate  at  nothing;  a  hardihood 
of  purpose  which  v'as  insensible  to  the  judgment 
of  mankind;  a  madness  for  Slavery  which  should 
disregard  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and  all  the 
great  examples  of  our  history ;  also  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  power  such  as  comes  from  the  habit 
of  power;  a  combination  of  energies  found  only 
in  a  hundred  arras  directed  by  a  hundred  eyes; 
a  control  of  Public  Opinion,  through  venal  pens 
and  a  prostituted  press  ;  an  ability  to  subsidize 


crowds  in  every  vocation  of  life — the  politician 
with  his  local  impoidance,  the  lawyer  with  hia 
subtle  tongue,  and  even  the  authority  of  th« 
judge  on  the  bench ;  and  a  familiar  use  of  men 
in  places  high  and  low,  so  that  none,  from  the 
President  to  the  lowest  border  postmaster,  should 
decline  to  be  its  tool ;  all  these  things  and  more 
were  needed ;  and  they  were  found  in  the  Slave 
Power  of  our  Republic.  There,  sir  stands  the 
criminal — all  unmasked  before  you — heartless, 
grasping,  and  tyrannical — with  an  audacity  be¬ 
yond  that  of  Verres,  a  subtlety  beyond  that  of 
Machiavel,  a  meanness  beyond  that  of  Bacon, 
and  an  ability  beyond  that  of  Hastings.  Justice 
to  Kansas  can  be  secured  only  by  the  prostra¬ 
tion  of  this  influence;  for  this  is  the  Power  be¬ 
hind — greater  than  any  President — which  suc¬ 
cors  and  sustains  the  Crime.  Nay,  the  proceedings 
I  now  arraign  derive  their  fearful  consequence 
only  from  this  connection. 

In  now  opening  this  great  matter,  I  am  not  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  austere  demands  of  the  occasion; 
but  the  dependence  of  the  crime  against  Kansas 
upon  the  Slave  Power  is  so  peculiar  and  import¬ 
ant,  that  I  trust  to  be  pardoned  while  I  impress 
it  by  an  illustration,  which  to  some  may  seem 
trivial.  It  is  related  in  Northern  mythology,  that 
the  god  of  Force,  visiting  an  enchanted  region, 
was  challenged  by  his  royal  entertainer  to  what 
seemed  a  humble  feat  of  strength — merely,  sir, 
to  lift  a  cat  from  the  ground.  The  god  smiled 
at  the  challenge,  and,  calmly  placing  his  hand 
under  the  belly  of  the  animal,  with  superhuman 
strength,  strove,  while  the  back  of  the  feliae 
monster  arched  far  upwards,  even  beyond  reach, 
and  one  paw  actually  forsook  the  earth,  until  at 
last  the  discomfited  divinity  desisted ;  but  h« 
was  little  surprised  at  his  defeat,  when  he  learn¬ 
ed  that  this  creature,  which  seemed  to  be  a  cat, 
and  nothing  more,  was  not  merely  a  cat,  but  thin 
it  belonged  to  and  was  a  part  of  the  great  Ter¬ 
restrial  Serpent,  which,  in  its  innumerable  folds, 
encircled  the  whole  globe.  Even  so  the  creature, 
whose  paws  are  now  fastened  upon  Kansas,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  seem  to  be,  constitutes  in  reality  a 
part  of  the  Slave  Power,  which,  with  loathsome 
folds,  is  now  coiled  about  the  whole  land.  Thus 
do  I  expose  the  extent  of  the  present  contest, 
where  we  encounter  not  merely  local  resistance, 
but  also  the  unconquered  sustaining  arm  behind. 
But  out  of  the  vastness  of'  the  Crime  attempted, 
with  all  its  woe  and  shame,  I  derive  a  well 
founded  assurance  of  a  commensurate  vastness 
of  effort  against  it,  by  the  aroused  masses  of  the 
country,  determined  not  only  to  vindicate  Right 
against  Wrong,  but  to  redeem  the  Republic  frosa 
the  thraldom  of  that  Oligarchy,  which  prompts:, 
directs,  and  concentrates,  the  distant  wrong. 

Such  is  the  Crime,  and  such  the  criminal,  which 
it  is  my  duty  in  this  debate  to  expose,  and,  by 
the  blessing  of  God,  this  duty  shall  be  done  com¬ 
pletely  to  the  end.  But  this  will  not  be  enough 
The  Apologies,  which,  with  strange  hardihood, 
have  been  offered  for  the  Crime,  must  be  tosu 
away,  so  that  it  shall  stand  forth,  without  a  sin¬ 
gle  rag,  or  fig-leaf,  to  cover  its  vileness.  And 
finally,  the  True  Remedy  must  be  shown.  Th 
subject  is  comnlex  in  its  relations,  as  it  is  traus’ 
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pendent  in  importance  ;  and  yet,  if  I  am  honored 
by  your  attention,  I  hope  to  exhibit  it  clearly  in 
ell  its  parts,  while  I  conduct  you  to  the  inevita¬ 
ble  conclusion,  that  Kansas  must  be  admitted  at 
once,  with  her  present  Constitution,  as  a  State 
of  this  Union,  and  give  a  new  star  to  the  blue 
field  of  our  National  Flag.  And  here  I  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  thought,  that  the  cause  is 
so  strong  in  itself  as  to  bear  even  the  infirmities 
of  its  advocates  ;  nor  can  it  require  anything  be¬ 
yond  that  simplicity  of  treatment  and  modera¬ 
tion  of  manner  which  I  desire  to  cultivate.  Its 
true  character  is  such,  that,  like  Hercules,  it  will 
conquer  just  so  soon  as  it  is  recognised. 

My  task  will  be  divided  under  three  different 
heads :  first,  the  Crime  against  Kansas,  in  its 
origin  and  extent ;  secondly ,  the  Apologie's  for 
the  Crime  ;  and  thirdly,  the  True  Remedy, 

But,  before  entering  upon  this  argument,  I  must 
say  something  of  a  general  character,  particu¬ 
larly  in  response  to  what  has  fallen  from  Senators 
who  have  raised  themselves  to  eminence  on  this 
floor  in  championship  of  human  wrongs  ;  1  mean 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler,] 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,] 
who,  though  unlike  as  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho 
Panza,  yet,  like  this  couple,  sally  forth  together 
in  the  same  adventure.  I  regret  much  to  miss 
the  elder  Senator  from  his  seat;  but  the  cause, 
against  which  he  has  run  a  tilt,  with  such  activ¬ 
ity  of  animosity,  demands  that  the  opportunity  of 
exposing  him  should  not  be  lost;  and  it  is  for 
the  cause  that  I  speak.  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  read  many  books  of  chivalry,  and  be¬ 
lieves  himself  a  chivalrous  knight, with  sentiments 
of  honor  and  courage.  Of  course  he  has  chosen  a 
mistress  to  whom  he  has  made  his  vows,  and  who, 
though  ugly  to  others,  is  always  lovely  to  him; 
though  polluted  in  the  sight  of  the  world,  is  chas  te 
in  his  sight — I  mean  the  harlot,  Slavery.  For  her, 
his  tongue  is  always  profuse  in  words.  Let  her 
be  impeached  in  character,  or  any  proposition 
made  to  shut  her  out  from  the  extension  of  her 
wantonness,  and  no  extravagance  of  manner  or 
hardihood  of  assertion  is  then  too  great  for  this 
Senator.  The  frenzy  of  Don  Quixote,  in  behalf 
of  his  wench Dulcinea  del  Toboso,  i3  allsurpassed. 
The  asserted  rights  of  Slavery,  which  shock 
equality  of  all  kiuds,  are  cloaked  by  a  fantastic 
claim  of  equality.  If  the  slave  States  cannot 
enjoy  what,  in  mockery  of  the  great  fathers  of 
the  Republic,  he  misnames  equality  under  the 
Constitution — in  other  words,  the  full  power  in  the 
National  Territories  to  compel  fellow-men  to  un¬ 
paid  toil,  to  separate  husband  and  wife,  and  to 
sell  little  children  at  the  auction  block — then,  sir, 
the  chivalric  Senator  will  conduct  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  out  of  the  Union  !  Heroic  knight ! 
Exalted  Senator !  A  second  Moses  come  for  a 
second  exodus  ! 

But  not  content  with  this  poor  menace,  which 
tve  have  been  twice  told  was  “  measured,”  the 
Senator,  in  the  unrestrained  chivalry  of  his  na¬ 
ture,  has  undertaken  to  apply  opprobrious  words 
to  those  who  differ  from  him  on  this  floor.  He 
calls  them  “  sectional  and  fanatical ;”  and  oppo¬ 


sition  to  the  usurpation  in  Kansas,  he  denounces 
as  “  an  uncalculating  fanaticism.”  To  be  sure, 
these  charges  lack  all  grace  of  originality,  and 
all  sentiment  of  truth  ;  but  the  adventurous  Sen¬ 
ator  does  not  hesitate.  He  is  the  uncompromi¬ 
sing,  unblushing  representative  on  this  floor  of 
a  fl agrant  sectionalism,  which  now  domineers  over 
the  Republic  ;  and  yet,  with  a  ludicrous  ignorance 
of  his  own  position — unable  to  see  himself  as 
others  see  him — or  with  an  effrontery  which  even 
his  white  head  ought  not  to  protect  from  rebuke, 
he  applies  to  those  here  wffio  resist  his  sectionalism 
the  very  epithet  which  designates  himself.  The 
men  who  strive  to  bring  back  the  Government  to 
its  original  policy,  when  Freedom  and  not  Slavery 
was  national,  while  Slavery  and  not  Freedom  was 
sectional,  he  arraigns  as  sectional.  This  will  not 
do — it  involves  too  great  a  perversion  of  terms. 
I  tell  that  Senator,  that  it  is  to  himself,  and  to 
the  “organization”  of  which  he  is  the  “com¬ 
mitted  advocate,”  that  this  epithet  belongs.  I 
now  fasten  it  upon  them.  For  myself,  I  care  little 
for  names;  but  since  the  question  has  been  raised 
here,  I  affirm  that  the  Republican  party  of  the 
Union  is  in  no  just  sense  sectional,  but,  more  than 
any  other  party,  national;  and  that  it  now  goes 
forth  to  dislodge  from  the  high  places  of  tho 
Government  the  tyrannical  sectionalism  of  which 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  one  of  the 
maddest  zealots. 

To  the  charge  of  fanaticism  I  also  reply.  Sir, 
fanaticism  is  found  in  an  enthusiasm  or  exagge¬ 
ration  of  opinions,  particularly  on  religious  sub¬ 
jects  ;  but  there  may  be  a  fanaticism  for  evil 
as  wrell  as  for  good.  Now,  I  will  not  deny,  that 
there  are  persons  among  us  loving  Liberty  too 
well  for  their  personal  good,  in  a  selfish  genera¬ 
tion.  Such  there  may  be,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
their  example,  would  that  there  were  more  !  In 
calling  them  “fanatics,”  you  cast  contumely  upon 
the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  from  the  earliest  day 
dowrn  to  this  hour ;  upon  the  great  tribunes  of 
human  rights,  by  whom  life,  liberty,  ana  happi¬ 
ness,  on  earth,  have  been  secured;  upon  the  long 
line  of  devoted  patriots,  who,  throughout  history, 
have  truly  loved  their  country ;  and,  upon  all, 
wffio,  in  noble  aspirations  for  the  general  good 
and  in  forgetfulness  of  self,  have  stood  out  be¬ 
fore  their  age,  and  gathered  into  their  generous 
bosoms  the  shafts  of  tyranny  and  wwong,  in 
order  to  make  a  pathway  for  Truth.  You  dis¬ 
credit  Luther,  when  alone  he  nailed  his  articles 
to  the  door  of  the  church  at  Wittenberg,  and 
then,  to  the  imperial  demand  that  he  should  re¬ 
tract,  firmly  replied,  “Here  I  stand;  I  cannot 
do  otherwise,  so  help  me  God!”  You  discredit 
Hampden,  when  alone  he  refused  to  pay  the  few 
shillings  of  ship-money,  and  shook  the  throne 
of  Charles  I;  you  discredit  Milton,  when,  amidst 
the  corruptions  of  a  heartless  Court,  lie  lived 
on,  the  lofty  friend  of  Liberty,  above  question 
or  suspicion;  you  discredit  Russell  and  Sidney^ 
when,  for  the  sake  of  their  country,  they  calmly 
turned  from  family  and  friends,  to  trend  the  nar¬ 
row  steps  of  the  scaffold ;  you  discredit  those  early 
founders  of  American  institutions,  who  preferred 
the  hardships  of  a  wilderness,  surrounded  by  a 
savage  foe,  to  injustice  on  beds  of  ease;  you  dia- 
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credit  our  later  fathers,  who,  few  in  numbers 
and  weak  in  resources,  yet  strong  in  their  cause, 
did  not  hesitate  to  brave  the  mighty  power  of 
England,  already  encircling  the  globe  with  her 
morning  drum-beats.  Yes,  sir,  of  such  are  the 
fanatics  of  history,  according  to  the  Senator. 
But  I  tell  that  Senator,  that  there  are  characters 
badly  eminent,  of  whose  fanaticism  there  can  be 
no  question.  Such  were  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  worshipped  divinities  in  brutish  forms  ;  the 
Druids,  who  darkened  the  forests  of  oak,  in  which 
they  lived,  by  sacrifices  of  blood ;  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  who  surrendered  countless  victims  to  the 
propitiation  of  their  obscene  idols  ;  the  Span¬ 
iards,  who,  under  Alva,  sought  to  force  the  Inqui¬ 
sition  upon  Holland,  by  a  tyranny  kindred  to  that 
now  employed  to  force  Slavery  upon  Kansas ;  and 
such  were  the  Algerines,  when  in  solemn  conclave, 
after  listening  to  a  speech  not  unlike  that  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  they  resolved  to 
continue  the  slavery  of  white  Christians,  and  to 
extend  it  to  the  countrymen  of  Washington  ! 
Aye,  sir,  extend  it  I  And  in  this  same  dreary 
catalogue  faithful  history  must  record  all  who 
now,  in  an  enlightened  age  and  in  a  land  of 
boasted  Freedom,  stand  up,  in  perversion  of  the 
Constitution  and  in  denial  of  immortal  truth,  to 
fasten  a  new  shackle  -upon  their  fellow-man.  If 
the  Senator  wishes  to  see  fanatics,  let  him  look 
round  among  his  own  associates  ;  let  him  look 
at  himself. 

But  I  have  not  done  with  the  Senator.  There 
is  another  matter  regarded  by  him  of  such  con¬ 
sequence,  that  he  interpolated  it  into  the  speech 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  [Mr.  Hale,] 
and  also  announced  that  he  had  prepared  him¬ 
self  with  it,  to  take  in  his  pocket  all  the  way  to 
Boston,  when  he  expected  to  address  the  people 
of  that  community.  On  this  account,  and  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  I  stop  for  one  moment,  and 
tread  it  to  the  earth.  The  North,  according  to 
the  Senator,  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  and 
helped  to  introduce  slaves  into  the  Southern 
States  ;  and  this  undeniable  fact  he  proposed  to 
establish  by  statistics,  in  stating  which  his  errors 
surpassed  his  sentences  in  number.  But  I  let 
these  pass  for  the  present,  that  I  may  deal  with 
his  argument.  Pray,  sir,  is  the  acknowledged 
turpitude  of  a  departed  generation  to  become 
an  example  for  us  ?  And  yet  the  suggestion  of 
the  Senator,  if  entitled  to  any  consideration  in 
this  discussion,  must  have  this  extent.  I  join 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  in  thanking  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  adducing  this 
instance  ;  for  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  to  say, 
that  the  Northern  merchants,  with  homes  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Bristol,  Newport,  New  York,  and  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who  catered  for  Slavery  during  the  years 
of  the  slave  trade,  are  the  lineal  progenitors  of 
the  Northern  men,  with  homes  in  these  places, 
who  lend  themselves  to  Slavery  in  our  day  ;  and 
especially  that  all,  whether  North  or  South,  who 
take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  conspira¬ 
cy  against  Kansas,  do  but  continue  the  work  of 
the  slave-traders,  which  you  condemn.  It  is 
true,  too  true,  alas  !  that  our  fathers  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  traffic ;  but  that  is  no  apology  for 
it.  And  in  repelling  the  authority  of  this  ex¬ 


ample,  I  repel  also  the  trite  argument  founded 
on  the  earlier  example  of  England.  It  is  true 
that  our  mother  country,  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
extorted  from  Spain  the  Assiento  Contract,  se¬ 
curing  the  monopoly  of  the  slave  trade  with 
the  Spanish  Colonies,  as  the  whole  price  of  all 
the  blood  of  great  victories ;  that  she  higgled 
at  Aix-la-Chapelle  for  another  lease  of  this  ex¬ 
clusive  traffic  ;  and  again,  at  the  treaty  of  Mad¬ 
rid,  clung  to  the  wretched  piracy.  It  is  true, 
that  in  this  spirit  the  power  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  was  prostituted  to  the  same  base  ends  in  her 
American  Colonies,  against  indignant  protests 
from  our  fathers.  All  these  things  now  rise  up 
in  judgment  against  her.  Let  us  not  follow  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  to  do  the  very  evil 
to-day,  which  in  another  generation  we  con¬ 
demn. 

As  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  the 
Don  Quixote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Douglas]  is  the  squire  of  Slavery,  its  very  Sancho 
Panza,  ready  to  do  all  its  humiliating  offices.  This 
Senator,  in  his  labored  address,  vindicating  his 
labored  report — piling  one  mass  of  elaborate  er¬ 
ror  upon  another  mass — constrained  himself,  as 
you  will  remember,  to  unfamiliar  decencies  ot 
speech.  Of  that  address  I  have  nothing  to  say 
at  this  moment,  though  before  I  sit  down  I  shall 
show  something  of  its  fallacies.  But  I  go  back 
now  to  an  earlier  occasion,  when,  true  to  his  na¬ 
tive  impulses,  he  threw  into  this  discussion,  “for 
a  charm  of  poAverful  trouble,”  personalities  most 
discreditable  to  this  body.  I  will  not  stop  to  re¬ 
pel  the  imputations  which  he  cast  upon  myself; 
but  I  mention  them  to  remind  you  of  the  “  swel¬ 
tered  venom  sleeping  got,”  which,  with  other 
poisoned  ingredients,  he  cast  into  the  cauldron 
of  this  debate.  Of  other  things  I  speak.  Stand¬ 
ing  on  this  floor,  the  Senator  issued  his  rescript, 
requiring  submission  to  the  Usurped  PoAver  oi 
Kansas ;  and  this  was  accompanied  by  a  manner — 
all  his  own — such  as  befits  the  tyrannical  threat’. 
Very  well.  Let  the  Senator  try.  I  tell  him  now 
that  he  cannot  enforce  any  such  submission.  Tho 
Senator,  with  the  Slave  Power  at  his  back,  is 
strong;  but  he  is  not  strong  enough  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  He  is  bold.  He  shrinks  from  nothing. 
Like  Danton,  he  may  cry,  “  Vaudace !  Vcmdace! 
toujours  Vaudace!”  but  even  his  audacity  cannot 
compass  this  work.  The  Senator  copies  the  Brit¬ 
ish  officer,  who,  with  boastful  swagger,  said  that 
with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  he  would  cram  the 
“stamps”  down  the  throats  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  and  he  will  meet  a  similar  failure.  He  may 
convulse  this  country  with  civil  feud.  Like  the 
ancient  madman,  he  may  set  fire  to  this  Temple 
of  Constitutional  Liberty,  grander  than  Ephesian 
dome;  but  he  cannot  enforce  obedience  to  that 
tyrannical  Usurpation. 

The  Senator  dreams  that  he  can  subdue  the 
North.  He  disclaims  the  open  threat,  but  his 
conduct  still  implies  it.  How  little  that  Senator 
knoAvs  himself,  or  the  strength  of  the  cause  which 
he  persecutes  !  He  is  but  a  mortal  man;  against 
him  is  an  immortal  principle.  With  finite  poAver 
he  wrestles  with  the  infinite,  and  he  must  fall. 
Against  him  are  stronger  battalions  than  any 
!  marshalled  by  mortal  arm — the  inborn,  ineradi- 
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cable,  invincible  sentiments  of  the  human  heart; 
against  him  is  nature  in  all  her  subtle  forces; 
against  him  is  God.  Let  him  try  to  subdue  these. 

But  I  pass  from  these  things,  which,  though 
belonging  to  the  very  heart  of  the  discussion,  are 
yet  preliminary  in  character,  and  press  at  once 
to  the  main  question. 

I.  It  belongs  to  me  now,  in  the  first  place,  to 
expose  the  Crime  against  Kansas,  in  its  origin 
and  extent.  Logically,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  argument.  I  say  Crime,  and  deliberately 
adopt  this  strongest  term,  as  better  than  any 
other  denoting  the  consummate  transgression.  I 
would  go  further,  if  language  could  further  go. 
It  is  the  Crime  of  Crimes — surpassing  far  the  old 
crimen  majestatis,  pursued  with  vengeance  by  the 
laws  of  Rome,  and  containing  all  other  crimes, 
as  the  greater  contains  the  less.  I  do  not  go 
too  far,  when  I  call  it  the  Crime  against  Nature , 
from  which  the  soul  recoils,  and  which  language 
refuses  to  describe.  To  lay  bare  this  enormity, 
l  now  proceed.  The  whole  subject  has  already 
become  a  twice-told  tale,  and  its  renewed  recital 
will  be  a  renewal  of  its  sorrow  and  shame ;  but 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  enter  upon  it.  The  oc¬ 
casion  reqi%-es  it  from  the  beginning. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  a  distinguished 
historian  of  our  country,  that,  at  the  Ithuriel 
touch  of  the  Missouri  discussion,  the  slave  interest, 
hitherto  hardly  recognised  as  a  distinct  element 
in  our  system,  started  up  portentous  and  dilated, 
with  threats  and  assumptions,  which  are  the 
origin  of  our  existing  national  politics.  This  was 
in  1820.  The  discussion  ended  with  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  Missouri  as  a  slaveholding  State,  and 
the  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  all  the  remaining 
territory  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  north  of 
36°  30/,  leaving  the  condition  of  other  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  this  line,  or  subsequently  ac¬ 
quired,  untouched  by  the  arrangement.  Here 
was  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  called  at  the 
time  a  compromise,  a  covenant,  a  compact,  first 
brought  forward  in  this  body  by  a  slaveholder — 
vindicated  by  slaveholders  in  debate — finally,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  slaveholding  votes — also  upheld  at  the 
time  by  the  essential  approbation  of  a  slavehold-* 
ing  President,  James  Monroe,  and  his  Cabinet,  of 
whom  a  majority  were  slaveholders,  including 
Mr.  Calhoun  himself;  and  this  compromise  was 
made  the  condition  of  the  admission  of  Missouri, 
without  which  that  State  could  not  have  been 
received  into  the  Union.  The  bargain  was  simple, 
and  was  applicable,  of  course,  only  to  the  ter¬ 
ritory  named.  Leaving  all  other  territory  to 
await  the  judgment  of  another  generation,  the 
South  said  to  the  North,  Conquer  your  prejudices 
so  far  as  to  admit  Missouri  as  a  slave  State,  and, 
in  consideration,  of  this  much-coveted  boon,  Sla¬ 
very  shall  be  prohibited  forever  in  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  Louisiana  Territory  above  36°  30/ ;  and  the 
North  yielded.  N 

In  total  disregard  of  history,  the  President,  in 
his  annual  message,  has  told  us  that  this  com¬ 
promise  a  was  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Southern  States.”  Just  the  contrary  is  true.  It 
Was  the  work  of  slaveholders,  and  was  crowded 


by  their  concurring  votes  upon  a  reluctant  North. 
At  the  time  it  was  hailed  by  slaveholders  as  a 
victory.  Charles  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  in 
an  oft-quoted  letter,  written  at  three  o’clock  on  the 
night  of  its  passage,  says,  “  It  is  considered  here 
by  the  slaveholding  States  as  a  great  triumph.” 
At  the  North  it  was  accepted  as  a  defeat,  and  the 
friends  of  Freedom  everywhere  throughout  the 
country  bowed  their  heads  with  mortification. 
But  little  did  they  know  the  completeness  of  their 
disaster.  Little  did  they  dream  that  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  in  the  Territory,  -which  was  stip¬ 
ulated  as  the  price  of  their  fatal  capitulation, 
would  also  at  the  very  moment  of  its  maturity 
be  wrested  from  them. 

Time  passed,  and  it  became  necessary  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  this  Territory  an  organized  Government. 
Suddenly,  without  notice  in  the  public  press,  or 
the  prayer  of  a  single  petition,  or  one  word  of 
open  recommendation  from  the  President — after 
an  acquiescence  of  thirty-three  years,  and  the 
irreclaimable  possession  by  the  South  of  its  special 
share  under  this  compromise — in  violation  of 
every  obligation  of  honor,  compact,  and  good 
neighborhood — and  in  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  out-gushing  sentiments  of  an  aroused  North, 
this  time-honored  prohibition,  in  itself  a  Land¬ 
mark  of  Freedom,  was  overturned,  and  the  vast 
region  now  known  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
opened  to  Slavery.  It  was  natural  that  a  meas¬ 
ure  thus  repugnant  in  character  should  be  pressed 
by  arguments  mutually  repugnant.  It  was  urged 
on  two  principal  reasons,  so  opposite  and  incon¬ 
sistent  as  to  slap  each  other  in  the  face — one  be¬ 
ing  that,  by  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition,  the 
Territory  would  be  left  open  to  the  entry  of  slave-, 
holders  with  their  slaves,  without  hindrance ;  and 
the  other  being,  that  the  people  would  be  left 
absolutely  free  to  determine  the  question  for 
themselves,  and  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  slave¬ 
holders  with  their  slaves,  if  they  should  think 
best.  With  some,  the  apology  was  the  alleged 
rights  of  slaveholders;  with  others,  it  was  the 
alleged  rights  of  the  people.  With  some,  it  was 
openly  the  extension  of  Slavery ;  and  with  others, 
it  was  openly  the  establishment  of  Freedom,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  Popular  Sovereignty.  Of  course, 
the  measure,  thus  upheld  in  defiance  of  reason, 
was  carried  through  Congress  in  defiance  of  all 
the  securities  of  legislation  ;  and  I  mention  these 
things  that  you  may  see  in  what  foulness  the 
present  Crime  was  engendered. 

It  was  carried,  first,  by  whipping  in  to  its  sup¬ 
port,  through  Executive  influence  and  patron¬ 
age,  men  who  acted  against  their  own  declared 
judgment  and  the  known  will  of  thpir  constitu-. 
ents.  Secondly ,  by  foisting  out  of  place ,  both  in 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im¬ 
portant  business,  long  pending,  apd  usurping  its 
room.  Thirdly ,  by  trampling  underfoot  the  rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  always  before 
the  safeguard  of  the  minority.  And  fourthly ) 
by  driving  it  to  a  close  during  the  very  session  in 
which  it  originated,  so  that  it  might  not  be  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  People. 
Such  are  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  snap 
judgment  was  obtained,  If  tne  clear  will  of  the 
People  had  not  been  disregarded,  it  could  not 
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have  passed.  If  the  Government  had  not  nefa¬ 
rious])’ interposed  its  influence,  it  could  not  have 
passed.  If  it  had  been  left  to  its  natural  place 
in  the  order  of  business,  it  could  not  have  pass¬ 
ed.  If  the  rules  of  the  House  and  the  rights 
of  the  minority  had  not  been  violated,  it  could 
not  have  passed.  If  it  had  been  allowed  to  go 
over  to  another  Congress,  when  the  People  might 
be  heard,  it  would  have  been  ended  ;  and  then 
the  Crime  we  now  deplore,  would  have  been 
without  its  first  seminal  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  mean  to  keep  absolutely  within 
the  limits  of  parliamentary  propriety.  I  make  no 
personal  imputations  ;  but  only  with  frankness, 
such  as  belongs  to  the  occasion  and  my  own  char¬ 
acter,  describe  a  great  historical  act,  which  is  now 
enrolled  in  the  Capitol.  Sir,  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  in  every  respect  a  swindle.  It  was  a  swin¬ 
dle  by  the  South  of  the  North.  It  was,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  had  already  completely  en¬ 
joyed  their  share  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  a 
swindle  of  those  whose  share  was  yet  absolutely 
untouched  ;  and  the  plea  of  unconstitutionality 
set  up — like  the  plea  of  usury  after  the  borrowed 
money  has  been  enjoyed — did  not  make  it  less  a 
swindle.  Urged  as  a  Bill  of  Peace,  it  was  a 
swindle  of  the  whole  country.  .  Urged  as  open¬ 
ing  the  doors  to  slave-masters  with  their  slaves, 
it  was  a  swindle  of  the  asserted  doctrine  of  Popu¬ 
lar  Sovereignty.  Urged  as  sanctioning  Popular 
Sovereignty,  it  was  a  swindle  of  the  asserted 
rights  of  slave-masters.  It  was  a  swindle  of  a 
broad  territory,  thus  cheated  of  protection  against 
Slavery.  It  was  a  swindle  of  a  great  cause,  early 
espoused  by  Washington,  Franklin,  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  surrounded  by  the  best  fathers  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  Sir,  it  was  a  swindle  of  God-given  in¬ 
alienable  Rights.  Turn  it  over ;  look  at  it  on 
all  sides,  and  it  is  everywhere  a  swindle ;  and,  if 
the  word  I  now  employ  has  not  the  authority  of 
classical  usage,  it  has,  on  this  occasion,  the  in¬ 
dubitable  authority  of  fitness.  No  other  word 
will  adequately  express  the  mingled  meanness 
and  wickedness  of  the  cheat. 

Its  character  was  still  further  apparent  in  the 
general  structure  of  the  bill.  Amidst  overflow¬ 
ing  professions  of  regard  for  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  in  the  Territory,  they  were  despoiled 
of  every  essential  privilege  of  sovereignty.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  choose  their  Governor,  Sec¬ 
retary,  Chief  Justice,  Associate  Justices,  Attorney, 
or  Marshal — all  of  whom  are  sent  from  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  nor  were  they  allowed  to  regulate  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  any  of  these  functionaries,  or  the  daily 
allowance  of  the  legislative  body,  or  even  the 
pay  of  the  clerks  and  doorkeepers ;  but  they  were 
left  free  to  adopt  Slaver”.  And  this  was  called 
Popular  Sovereignty !  Time  does  not  allow,  nor 
does  the  occasion  require,  that  I  should  stop 
to  dwell  on  this  transparent  device  to  cover  a 
transcendent  wrong.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
Slavery  is  in  itself  an  arrogant  denial  of  Hu¬ 
man  Rights,  and  by  no  human  reason  can  the 
power  to  establish  such  a  wrong  be  placed 
among  the  attributes  of  anyi  ust  sovereign¬ 
ty.  In  refusing  it  such  a  place,  I  do  not  deny 
popular  rights,  but  uphold  them;  I  do  not  re¬ 
strain  popular  rights,  but  extend  them.  And,  sir, 


to  this  conclusion  you  must  yet  come,  unless 
deaf,  not  only  to  the  admonitions  of  political 
justice,  but  also  to  the  genins  of  our  own  Con¬ 
stitution,  under  which,  when  properly  inter¬ 
preted,  no  valid  claim  for  Slavery  can  be  set  up 
anywhere  in  the  National  territory.  The  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cass]  may  say,  in  response 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,] 
that  Slavery  cannot  go  into  the  Territory  under 
the  Constitution,  without  legislative  introduc¬ 
tion  ;  and  permit  me  to  add,  in  response  to  both, 
that  Slavery  cannot  go  there  at  all.  Nothing  can 
come  out  of  nothing ;  and  there  is  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  Constitution  out  of  which  Slavery  can 
be  derived,  while  there  are  provisions,  which, 
when  properly  interpreted,  make  its  existence 
anywhere  within  the  exclusive  National  jurisdic¬ 
tion  impossible. 

The  offensive  provision  in  the  bill  was  in  its 
form  a  legislative  anomaly,  utterly  wanting  the 
natural  directness  and  simplicity  of  an  honest 
transaction.  It  did  not  undertake  openly  to  re¬ 
peal  the  old  Prohibition  of  Slavery,  but  seemed 
to  mince  the  matter,  as  if  conscious  of  the  swin¬ 
dle.  It  said  that  this  Prohibition,  “being  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by 
Congress  with  Slavery  in  the  States  apd  Terri¬ 
tories,  as  recognised  by  the  legislatioil  of  1850, 
commonly  called  the  Compromise  Measures,  is 
hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void.”  Thus, 
with  insidious  ostentation,  was  it  pretended  that 
an  act,  violating  the  greatest  compromise  of  our  le¬ 
gislative  history,  and  setting  loose  the  foundations 
of  all  compromise,  was  derived  out  of  a  compro¬ 
mise.  Then  followed  in  the  Bill  the  further  decla¬ 
ration,  which  is  entirely  without  precedent,  and 
which  has  been  aptly  called  “  a  stump  speech  in 
its  belly,”  namely  :  “  it  being  the  true  intent  and 
meaning  of  this  act,  not  to  legislate  Slavery  into 
any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude  it  there¬ 
from,  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly 
free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic  institu¬ 
tions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.”  Here  were 
smooth  words,  such  as  belong  to  a  cunning 
tongue  enlisted  in  a  bad  cause.  But. whatever 
may  have  been  their  various  hidden  meanings, 
this  at  least  was  evident,  that,  by  their  effect,  the 
Congressional  Prohibition  of  Slavery,  which  had 
always  been  regarded  as  a  seven-fold  shield,  cov¬ 
ering  the  whole  Louisiana  Territory  north  of  36° 
3(K,  was  now  removed,  while  a  principle  was  de¬ 
clared,  which  would  render  the  supplementary 
Prohibition  of  Slavery  in  Minnesota,  Oregon,  and 
Washington,  “inoperative  and  void,”  and  thus 
open  to  Slavery  all  these  vast  regions,  now  the 
rude  cradles  of  mighty  States.  Here  you  see  the 
magnitude  of  the  mischief  contemplated.  But 
my  purpose  now  is  with  the  Crime  against  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  I  shall  not  stop  to  expose  the  conspiracy 
beyond.  «■ 

Mr.  President,  pen  are  wisely  presumed  to  in¬ 
tend  the  natural  "consequences  of  their  conduct, 
and  to  seek  what  their  acts  seem  to  promote. 
Now,  the  Ne'braska  Bill,  on  its  very  face,  openly 
cleared  the  way  for  Slavery1,’  and  it  is  not  wrong 
to  presume  that  its  originators  intended  the  nat- 
!  ural  consequences  of  such  an  act,  and  sought  in 
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this  way  to  extend  Slavery.  Of  course,  they  did. 
And  this  is  the  first  stage  in  the  Crime  against 
Kansas. 

But  this  was  speedily  followed  by  other  de¬ 
velopments.  The  bare-faced  scheme  was-  soon 
whispered,  that  Kansas  must  be  a  slave  State. 
In  conformity  with  this  idea  was  the  Government 
of  this  unhappy  Territory  organized  in  all  its  de¬ 
partments;  and  thus  did  the  President,  by  whose 
complicity  the  Prohibition  of  Slavery  had  been 
overthrown,  lend  himself  to  a  new  complicity — 
giving  to  the  conspirators  a  lease  of  conni¬ 
vance,  amounting  even  to  copartnership.  The 
Governor,  Secretary,  Chief  Justice,  Associate 
Justices,  Attorney,  and  Marshal,  with  a  whole 
caucus  of  other  stipendiaries,  nominated  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  were 
all  commended  as  friendly  to  Slavery.  No  man, 
with  the  sentiments  of  Washington,  or  Jeffer¬ 
son,  or  Franklin,  found  any  favor ;  nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say,  that,  had  these  great  patriots 
once  more  come  among  us,  not  one  of  them,  with 
his  recorded  unretracted  opinions  on  Slavery, 
could  have  been  nominated  by  the  President  or 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  for  any  post  in  that 
Territory.  With  such  auspices  the  conspiracy 
proceeded.  Even  in  advance  of  the  Nebraska 
Bill,  secret  societies  were  organized  in  Missouri, 
ostensibly  to  protect  her  institutions,  and  after¬ 
wards,  under  the  name  of  “  Self- Defensive  Asso¬ 
ciations, and  ot  “  Blue  Lodges, ”  these  were  mul¬ 
tiplied  throughout  the  western  counties  of  that 
State,  before  any  counter-movement  from  the 
North.  It  was  confidently  anticipated,  that,  by 
the  activity  of  these  societies,  and  the  interest  of 
slaveholders  everywhere,  with  the  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  the  neighborhood  of  Missouri,  and  the ' 
influence  of  the  Territorial  Government,  Slavery 
might  be  introduced  into  Kansas,  quietly  but 
curely,  without  arousing  a  conflict — that  the 
crocodile  egg  might  be  stealthily  dropped  in  the 
sun-burnt  soil,  there  to  be  hatched  unobserved 
until  it  sent  forth  its  reptile  monster. 

But  the  conspiracy  was  unexpectedly  balked. 
The  debate,  which  convulsed  Congress,  had 
stirred  the  whole  country.  Attention  from  all 
sides  was  directed  upon  Kansas,  which  at  once 
became  the  favorite  goal  of  emigration.  The 
Bill  had  loudly  declared,  that  its  object  was 
“to  leave  the  people  perfectly  free  to  form 
and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way ;  ”  and  its  supporters  everywhere  chal¬ 
lenged  the  determination  of  the  question  between 
Freedom  and  Slavery  by  a  competition  of  emi¬ 
gration.  Thus,  while  opening  the  Territory  to 
Slavery,  the  bill  also  opened  it  to  emigrants  from 
every  quarter,  who  might  by  their  votes  redress 
the  wrong.  The  populous  North,  stung  by  a 
sharp  sense  of  outrage,  and  inspired  by  a  noble 
cause,  poured  into  the  debatable  land,  and  prom¬ 
ised  soon  to  establish  a  supremacy  of  ifumbers 
there,  involving,  of  course,  a  just  sunremaev  of 
Freedom. 

Then  was  conceived  the  consummation  of  the 
Crime  against  Kansas.  What  could  not  be  ac¬ 
complished  peaceably,  was  to  be  accomplished 
forcibly.  The  reptile  monster,  that  could  not  be 
quietly  and  securely  hatched  tnere,  was  to  be 


pushed  full-grown  into  the  Territory.  All  efforts 
were  now  given  to  the  dismal  work  of  forcing 
Slavery  on  Free  Soil.  In  flagrant  derogation  of 
the  very  Popular  Sovereignty,  whose  name  help¬ 
ed  to  impose  this  Bill  upon  the  country,  the 
atrocious  object  was  now  distinctly  avowed. 
And  the  avowal  has  been  followed  by  the  act. 
Slavery  has  been  forcibly  introduced  into  Kansas, 
and  placed  under  the  formal  safeguards  of  pre¬ 
tended  law.  How  this  was  done,  belongs  to 
the  argument. 

In  depicting  this  consummation,  the  simplest 
outline,  without  one  word  of  color,  will  be  best. 
Whether  regarded  in  its  mass  or  its  details,  in  its 
origin  or  its  result,  it  is  all  blackness,  illumined 
by  nothing  from  itself,  but  only  by  the  heroism 
of  the  undaunted  men  and  women,  whom  it  envi¬ 
roned.  A  plain  statement  of  facts  will  be  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  fearful  truth,  which  faithful  history  will 
preserve  in  its  darkest  gallery.  In  the  foreground 
all  will  recognise  a  familiar  character,  in  himselt 
a  connecting  link  between  the  President  and  the 
border  ruffian — less  conspicuous  for  ability  than 
for  the  exalted  place  he  has  occupied — who  once 
sat  in  the  seat  where  you  now  sit,  sir;  wThere 
once  sat  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson ;  also, 
where  once  sat  Aaron  Burr.  I  need  not  add  the 
name  of  David  R.  Atchison.  You  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  that,  at  the  session  of  Congress  immediately 
succeeding  the  Nebraska  Bill,  he  came  tardily 
to  his  duty  here,  and  then,  after  a  short  time, 
disappeared.  The  secret  has  been  long  since  dis¬ 
closed.  Like  Catiline,  he  stalked  into  this  Cham¬ 
ber,  reeking  with  conspiracy — immo  in  ftenalum 
venit — and  then  like  Catiline  he  skulked  away — 
abiit,  exccssit ,  evasit ,  crvpit — -to  join  and  provoke 
the  conspirators,  who  at  a  distance  awaited  their 
congenial  chief.  Under  the  influence  of  his  m&liga 
presence  the  Crime  ripened  to  its  fatal  fruits, 
while  the  similitude  with  Catiline  was  again  re¬ 
newed  in  the  sympathy,  not  even  concealed, 
which  he  found  in  the  very  Senate  itself,  where, 
beyond  even  the  Roman  example,  a  Senator  has 
not  hesitated  to  appear  as  his  open  compurga¬ 
tor. 

And  now,  as  I  proceed  to  show  the  way  in 
which  this  Territory  was  overrun  and  finally 
subjugated  to  Slavery,  I  desire  to  remove  in  ad¬ 
vance  all  question  with  regard  to  the  authority  on 
which  I  rely.  The  evidence  is  secondary;  but  it 
is  the  best  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can 
be  had,  and  it  is  not  less  clear,  direct,  and  peremp¬ 
tory,  than  any  by  which  we  are  assured  of  the 
campaigns  in  the  Crimea  or  the  fall  of  Sevastopol. 
In  its  manifold  mass,  I  confidently  assert,  that 
it  is  such  a  body  of  evidence  as  the  human  mind 
is  not  able  to  resist.  It  is  found  in  the  concurring 
reports  of  the  public  press ;  in  the  letters  of  cor¬ 
respondents  ;  in  the  testimony  of  travellers  ;  and 
in  the  unaffected  story  to  which  I  have  listened 
from  leading  citizens,  who,  during  this  winter,  have 
“come  flocking  ’’ here  from  that  distant  Territory. 
It  breaks  forth  in  the  irrepressible  outcry,  reaching 
us  from  Kansas,  in  truthful  tones,  which  leave  no 
ground  of  mistake.  It  addresses  us  in  formal  com- 
p’aints,  instinct  wdth  the  indignation  of  a  people 
determined  to  be  free,  and  unimpeachable  as  the 
declarations  of  a  murdered  man  on  his  dying  bed 
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against  his  murderer.  And  let  me  add,  that  all  j 
this  testimony  finds  an  echo  in  the  very  statute- 
book  of  the  conspirators,  and  also  in  language 
dropped  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  begin  with  an  admission  from  the  President 
himself,  in  whose  sight  the  people  of  Kansas 
have  little  favor.  And  yet,  after  arraigning  the 
innocent  emigrants  from  the  North,  he  was  con¬ 
strained  to  declare  that  their  conduct  was  “  far 
from  justifying  the  illegal  and  reprehensible  coun¬ 
ter-movement  which  ensued.”  Then,  by  the  re¬ 
luctant-  admission  of  the  Chief  Magistrate,  there 
was  a  counter-movement,  at  once  illegal  and  rep¬ 
rehensible.  I  thank  thee,  President,  for  teaching 
me  these  words  ;  and  I  now  put  them  in  the  front 
of  this  exposition,  as  in  themselves  a  confession. 
Sir,  this  u  illegal  and  reprehensible  counter- 
movement”  is  none  other  than  the  dreadful 
Crime  —  under  an  apologetic  alias  —  by  which, 
through  successive  invasions,  Slavery  has  been 
forcibly  planted  in  this  Territory. 

Next  to  this  Presidential  admission  must  be 
placed  the  details  of  the  invasions,  which  I  now 
present  as  not  only  u  illegal  and  reprehensible,” 
but  also  unquestionable  evidence  of  the  result¬ 
ing  Crime. 

The  violence,  for  some  time  threatened,  broke 
forth  on  the  29th  November,  1854,  at  the  first 
election  of  a  Delegate  to  Congress,  when  com¬ 
panies  from  Missouri,  amounting  to  upwards  of 
one  thousand,  crossed  into  Kansas,  and,  with 
force  and  arms,  proceeded  to  vote  for  Mr.  Whit¬ 
field,  the  candidate  of  Slavery.  An  eye-witness, 
General  Pomeroy,  of  superior  intelligence  and 
perfect  integrity,  thus  describes  this  scene  : 

“  The  first  ballot-box  th*at  was  opened  upon  our  virgin 
soil  was  closed  to  us  by  overpowering  numbers  and  im¬ 
pending  force.  So  bold  and  reckless  were  our  invaders, 
that  they  cared  not  to  conceal  their  attack.  They  came 
upon  us  not  in  ihe  guise  of  voters,  to  steal  away  our  fran¬ 
chise,  but  boldly  and  openly,  to  snatch  it  with  a  strong 
hand.  They  came  directly  from  their  own  homes,  and  in 
compact  and  organized  bands,  with  arms  in  hand  and 
provisions  for  the  expedition,  marched  to  our  polls,  and, 
when  their  work  was  done,  returned  whence  they  earned 

Here  was  an  outrage  at  which  the  coolest 
blood  of  patriotism  boils.  Though,  for  various 
reasons  unnecessary  to  develop,  the  busy  settlers 
allowed  the  election  to  pass  uncontested,  still 
the  means  employed  were  none  the  less  “  illegal 
and  reprehensible.” 

This  infliction  was  a  significant  prelude  to  the 
grand  invasion  of  the  30th  March,  1855,  at  the 
election  of  th*e  first  Territorial  Legislature  un¬ 
der  the  organic  law,  when  an  armed  multitude 
from  Missouri  entered  the  Territory,  in  larger 
numbers  than  General  Taylor  commanded  at 
Buena  Vista,  or  than  General  Jackson  had  with¬ 
in  his  lines  at  New  Orleans — larger  far  than  our 
fathers  rallied  on  Bunker  Hill.  On  they  came  as 
an  “  army  with  banners,”  organized  in  compa¬ 
nies,  with  officers,  munitions,  tents,  and  provis¬ 
ions,  as  though  marching  upon  a  foreign  foe, 
and  breathing  loud-mouthed  threats  that  they 
would  carry  their  purpose,  if  need  be,  by  the 
bowie-knife  and  revolver.  Among  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  confession,  was  David  R.  Atchi¬ 
son,  belted  with  the  vulgar  arms  of  his  vulgar 
comrades.  Arrived  at  their  several  destinations 
on  the  night  before  the  election,  the  invaders 


pitched  their  tents,  placed  their  Sentries,  and 
waited  for  the  coming  day.  The  same  trust¬ 
worthy  eye-witness,  whom  I  have  already  quo¬ 
ted,  says,  of  one  locality : 

“  Baggage-wagons  were  there,  with  arms  ar>d  ammuni¬ 
tion  enough  for  a  protracted  fight,  and  among  tiiem  two 
brass  field- pieces,  ready  charged  They  came  with  drums 
beating  and  flags  flying  and  their  leaders  were  of  the 
most  prominent  and  conspicuous  men  of  their  State  ” 

Of  another  locality  he  says  : 

“  The  invaders  came  together  in  one  armed  and  organ¬ 
ized  body,  with  trains  of  fifty  wagons,  besides  horsemen, 
and,  the  night  before  election,  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  polls;  and.  having  appointed  their  own 
judges  in  place  o!  those  who,  from  intimidation  or  other¬ 
wise,  failed  to  attend,  they  voted  without  any  proof  of 
residence.” 

With  this  force  they  were  able,  on  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  day,  in  some  places,  to  intimidate  the 
judges  of  elections ;  in  others,  to  substitute 
judges  of  their  own  appointment;  in  others,  to 
wrest  the  ballot-boxes  from  their  rightful  posses¬ 
sors,  and  everywhere  to  exercise  a  complete 
control  of  the  election,  and  thus,  by  a  preter¬ 
natural  audacity  of  usurpation,  impose  a  Legis¬ 
lature  upon  the  free  people  of  Kansas.  Thus  was 
conquered  the  Sevastopol  of  that  Territory  ! 

But  it  was  not  enough  to  secure  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  The  election  of  a  member  of  Congress  re¬ 
curred  on  the  2d  October,  1855,  and  the  same 
foreigners,  who  had  learned  their  strength,  again 
manifested  it.  Another  invasion,  in  controlling 
numbers,  came  from  Missouri,  and  once  more 
forcibly  exercised  the  electoral  franchise  in  Kan¬ 
sas. 

At  last,  in  the  latter  days  of  November,  1855, 
a  storm,  long  brewing,  burst  upon-  the  heads  of 
the  devoted  people.  The  ballot-boxes  had  been 
violated,  and  a  Legislature  installed,  which  had 
proceeded  to  carry  out  the  conspiracy  of  the  in¬ 
vaders ;  but  the  good  people  of  the  Territory, 
born  to  Freedom,  and  educated  as  American  citi¬ 
zens,  showed  no  signs  of  submission.  Slavery, 
though  recognised  by  pretended  law,  was  in 
many  places  practically  an  outlaw.  To  the  law¬ 
less  borderers,  this  was  hard  to  bear;  and,  like  the 
Heathen  of  old,  they  raged,  particularly  against 
the  town  of  Lawrence,  already  known,  by  the 
firmness  of  its  principles  and  the  character  of 
its  citizens,  as  the  citadel  of  the  good  cause.  On 
this  account  they  threatened,  in  their  peculiar 
language,  to  u  wipe  it  out.”  Soon  the  hostile 
power  was  gathered  for  this  purpose.  The  wick¬ 
edness  of  this  invasion  was  enhanced  by  the  way 
in  which  it  began.  A  citizen  of  Kansas,  by  the 
name  of  Dow,  was  murdered  by  one  of  the  par¬ 
tisans  of  Slavery,  under  the  name  of  “  law  and 
order.”  Such  an  outrage  naturally  aroused  in¬ 
dignation  and  provoked  threats.  The  professors 
of°“  law  and  order  ”  allowed  the  murderer  to 
escape  ;  and,  still  further  to  illustrate  the  irony 
of  the  name  they  assumed,  seized  the  friend  of  the 
murdered  man,  whose  few  neighbors  soon  rallied 
for  his  rescue.  This  transaction,  though  totally 
disregarded  in  its  chief  front  of  wickedness,  be¬ 
came  the  excuse  for  unprecedented  excitement. 
The  weak  Governor,  with  no  faculty  higher  than 
servility  to  Slavery — whom  the  President,  in  his 
official  delinquency,  had  appointed  to  a  trust 
worthy  only  of  a  well-balanced  character— was 
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frightened  from  his  propriety.  By  proclamation 
he  invoked  the  Territory.  By  telegraph  he  in¬ 
voked  the  President.  The  Territory  would  not 
respond  to  his  senseless  appeal.  The  President 
was  dumb ;  but  the  proclamation  was  circulated 
throughout  the  border  counties  of  Missouri;  and 
Platte,  Clay,  Carlisle,  Sabine,  Howard,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson,  each  of  them,  contributed  a  volunteer 
company,  recruited  from  the  road  sides,  and 
armed  with  weapons  which  chance  afforded — 
knoAvn  as  the  “  shot-gun  militia” — with  a  Mis¬ 
souri  officer  as  commissary  general,  dispensing 
rations,  and  another  Missouri  officer  as  general- 
in-chief;  with  two  wagon  loads  of  rifles,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Missouri,  drawn  by  six  mules,  from  its 
arsenal  at  Jefferson  City  ;  with  seven  pieces  of 
cannon,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  from  its 
arsenal  at  Liberty  ;  and  this  formidable  force, 
amounting  to  at  least  1,800  men,  terrible  with 
threats,  with  oaths,  and  with  whisky,  crossed  the 
borders,  and  encamped  in  larger  part  at  Wache- 
rusa,  over  against  the  doomed  town  of  Lawrence, 
which  was  now  threatened  with  destruction.  With 
these  invaders  was  the  Governor,  who  by  this  act 
levied  war  upon  the  people  he  was  sent  to  pro¬ 
tect.  In  camp  with  him  was  the  original  Cati¬ 
line  of  the  conspiracy,  while  by  his  side  was  the 
docile  Chief  Justice  and  the  docile  Judges.  But 
this  is  not  the  first  instance  in  which  an  unjust 
Governor  has  found  tools  where  he  ought  to  have 
found  justice.  In  the  great  impeachment  of 
Warren  Hastings,  the  British  orator,  by  whom  it 
was  conducted,  exclaims,  in  words  strictly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  misdeed  I  now  arraign,  “  Had  he 
not  the  Chief  Justice,  the  tamed  and  domestica¬ 
ted  Chief  Justice,  who  waited  on  him  like  a  fa¬ 
miliar  spirit  ?  ”  Thus  was  this  invasion  counte¬ 
nanced  by  those  who  should  have  stood  in  the 
breach  against  it.  For  more  than  a  week  it  con¬ 
tinued,  while  deadly  conflict  seemed  imminent. 
I  do  not  dwell  on  the  heroism  by  which  it  was 
encountered,  or  the  mean  retreat  to  which  it  was 
compelled ;  for  that  is  not  necessary  to  exhibit 
the  Crime  which  you  are  to  judge.  But  I  cannot 
forbear  to  add  other  additional  features,  furnish¬ 
ed  in  the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  written  at  the 
time,  who  saw  and  was  a  part  of  what  he  de¬ 
scribes  : 

{<  Our  citizens  have  been  shot  at,  and  in  two  instances 
murdered,  our  houses  invaded,  hay-ricks  burnt,  corn  and 
other  provisions  plundered,  cattle  driven  off,  all  commu¬ 
nication  cut  off  between  us  and  the  States,  wagons  on  the 
way  to  us  with  provisions  stopped  and  plundered,  and  the 
drivers  taken  prisoners,  and  we  in  hourly  expectation  of 
an  attack  Nearly  every  man  has  been  in  arms  in  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Fortifications  have  been  thrown  up,  by  incessant 
labor  night  and  day.  The  sound  of  the  drum  and  the 
tramp  of  arrrvd  men  resounded  through  our  streets,  fam¬ 
ilies  fleeing  with  their  household  goods  for  saf-ty.  Day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  the  renort  of  cannon  was  heard  at  our 
house,  from  the  direction  of  Lecompton.  Last  Thursday, 
one  of  our  neighbors — one  of  the  most  peaceable  and  ex¬ 
cellent  of  men,  from  Ohio— on  his  way  home,  was  set  upon 
by  a  gang  of  twelve  men  on  horseback,  and  shot  down. 
Ov  sr  eight  hundred  men  are  gathered  under  arms  at  Law 
re  nee.  As  yet,  no  act  of  violence  has  been  perpetrated 
by  those  on  our  side.  No  blood  of  retaliation  stains  our 
hands.  We  stand  and  are  ready  to  act  purely  in  the  defence 
qf  our  homes  and  lives V 

But  the  catalogue  is  not  yet  complete.  On  the 
15th  of  December,  when  the  people  assembled 
to  vote  on  the  Constitution  then  submitted  for 


adoption — only  a  few  days  after  the  Treaty  o' 
Peace  between  the  Governor  on  the  one  side  and 
the  town  of  Lawrence  on  the  other — another  and 
fifth  irruption  was  made.  But  I  leave  all  this 
untold.  Enough  of  these  details  has  been  given. 

Five  several  times  and  more  have  these  invaders 
entered  Kansas  in  armed  array,  and  thus  five  sev¬ 
eral  times  and  more  have  they  trampled  upon  the 
organic  law  of  the  Territory.  But  these  extra¬ 
ordinary  expeditions  are  simply  the  extraordinary 
witnesses  to  successive  uninterrupted  violence. 
They  stand  out  conspicuous,  but  not  alone.  The 
spirit  of  evil,  in  which  they  had  their  origin,  was 
wakeful  and  incessant.  From  the  beginning,  it 
hung  upon  the  skirts  of  this  interesting  Territory, 
harrowing  its  peace,  disturbing  its  prosperity, 
and  keeping  its  inhabitants  under  the  painful 
alarms  of  war.  Thus  was  all  Security  of  person, 
of  property,  and  of  labor,  overthrown ;  and  when 
I  urge  this  incontrovertible  fact,  I  set  forth  a 
wrong  which  is  small  only  by  the  side  of  the  giant 
wronu,  for  the  consummation  of  which  all  this 
was  done.  Sir,  what  is  man — what  is  govern¬ 
ment — without  security  ;  in  the  absence  of  which, 
nor  man  nor  government  can  proceed  in  develop¬ 
ment  or  enjoy  the  fruits  of  existence?  Without 
security,  civilization  is  cramped  and  dwarfed. 
Without  security,  there  can  be  no  true  Freedom. 
Nor  shall  I  say  too  much,  when  I  declare  that 
security,  guarded  of  course  by  its  offspring,  Free¬ 
dom,  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  government.  Of 
this  indispensable  boon  the  people  of  Kansas 
have  thus  far  been  despoiled — absolutely,  totally. 
All  this  is  aggravated  by  the  nature  of  tbeir  pur¬ 
suits,  rendering  them  peculiarly  sensitive  to  in¬ 
terruption,  and  at  the  same  time  attesting  their 
innocence.  They  are  for  the  most  part  engaged 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  which  from  time 
immemorial  has  been  the  sweet  employment  of 
undisturbed  industry.  Contented  in  the  returns 
of  bounteous  nature  and  the  shade  of  his  own 
trees,  the  husbandman  is  not  aggressive ;  accus¬ 
tomed  to  produce,  and  not  to  destroy,  he  is  essen¬ 
tially  peaceful,  unless  his  home  is  invaded,  when 
his  arm  derives  vigor  from  the  soil  he  treads,  and 
his  soul  inspiration  from  the  heavens  beneath 
whose  canopy  he  daily  toils.  And  such  are  the 
people  of  Kansas,  whose  Security  has  been  over¬ 
thrown.  Scenes  from  which  civilization  averts 
her  countenance  have  been  a  part  of  their  daily 
life.  The  border  incursions,  which,  in  barbarous 
ages  or  barbarous  lands,  have  fretted  and  “har¬ 
ried”  an  exposed  people,  have  been  here  renewed, 
with  this  peculiarity,  that  our  border  robbers 
do  not  simply  levy  black  mail  and  drive  off  a  few 
cattle,  like  those  who  acted  under  the  inspiration 
of  the  Douglas  of  other  days;  that  they  do  not 
seize  a  few  persons,  and  sweep  them  away  into 
captivity,  like  the  African  slave-traders  whom 
we  brand  as  pirates ;  but  that  they  commit  a 
succession  of  acts,  in  which  all  border  sorrows 
and  all  African  wrongs  are  revived  together  on 
American  soil,  and  which  for  the  time  being 
annuls  all  protection  of  all  kinds,  and  enslaves 
the  whole  Territory. 

Private  griefs  mingle  their  poignancy  with 
public  wrongs.  I  do  not  dwell  on  the  anxieties 
which  families  have  undergone,  exposed  to  sud* 
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den  assault,  and  obliged  to  lie  down  to  test 
with  the  alarms  of  war  ringing  in  their  ears,  not 
knowing  that  another  day  might  be  spared  to 
them.  Throughout  this  bitter  winter,  with  the 
thermometer  at  30  degrees  below  zero,  the  cit¬ 
izens  of  Lawrence  have  been  constrained  to  sleep 
under  arms,  with  sentinels  treading  their  constant 
watch  against  surprise.  But  our  souls  are  wrung 
Ury  individual  instances.  In  vain  do  we  condemn 
the  cruelties  of  another  age — the  refinements  of 
torture  to  which  men  have  been  doomed — the 
rack  and  thumb-screw  of  the  Inquisition,  the  last 
agonies  of  the  regicide  Ravaillac — “Luke’s  iron 
crown,  and  Damien’s  bed  of  steel” — for  kindred 
outrages  have  disgraced  these  borders.  Murder 
has  stalked — assassination  has  skulked  in  the  tall 
grass  of  the  prairie,  and  the  vindictiveness  of 
man  has  assumed  unwonted  forms.  A  preacher 
of  the  Gospel  of  the  Saviour  has  been  ridden  on 
a  rail,  and  then  thrown  into  the  Missouri,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  a  log,  and  left  to  drift  down  its  muddy, 
tortuous  current.  And  lately  we  have  had  the 
tidings  of  that  enormity  without  precedent — a 
deed  without  a  name — where  a  candidate  for  the 
Legislature  was  most  brutally  gashed  with 
knives  and  hatchets,  and  then,  after  weltering 
in  blood  on  the  snow-clad  earth,  was  trundled 
along  with  gaping  wounds,  to  fall  dead  in  the 
face  of  his  wife.  It  is  common  to  drop  a  tear  of 
sympathy  over  the  trembling  solicitudes  of  our 
early  fathers,  exposed  to  the  stealthy  assault  of 
the  savage  foe ;  and  an  eminent  American  artist 
has  pictured  this  scene  in  a  marble  group  of  rare 
beauty,  on  the  front  of  the  National  Capitol, 
where  the  uplifted  tomakawk  is  arrested  by  the 
strong  arm  and  generous  countenance  of  the 
pioneer,  while  his  wife  and  children  find  shelter 
at  his  feet;  but  now  the  tear  must  be  dropped 
over  the  trembling  solicitudes  of  fellow-citizens, 
seeking  to  build  a  new  State  in  Kansas,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  perpetual  assault  of  murderous  rob¬ 
bers  from  Missouri.  Hirelings,  picked  from  the 
drunken  spew  and  vomit  of  an  uneasy  civiliza¬ 
tion — in  the  form  of  men — 

Aye,  in  the  ca‘a!oyue  ye  go  for  men  ; 

As  houn  ts  and  gray- hounds,  monrrhs.  spaniels,  curs, 

S houghs  water-rugs,  and  demi-woives,  are  called 

All  by  the  name  of  dogs  : 

leashed  together  by  secret  signs  and  lodges,  have 
renewed  the  incredible  atrocities  of  the  Assas¬ 
sins  and  of  the  Thugs  ;  showing  the  blind  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  Assassins  to  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  in  robbing  Christians  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem,  and  showing  the  heartlessness  of  the 
Thugs,  who,  avowing  that  murder  was  their  re¬ 
ligion,  waylaid  travellers  on  the  great  road  from 
Agra  to  Delhi ;  with  the  more  deadly  bowie-knife 
for  the  dagger  of  the  Assassin,  and  the  more 
deadly  revolver  for  the  noose  of  the  Thug. 

*n  these  invasions,  attended  by  the  entire  sub- 
rersion  of  all  Security  in  this  Territory,  with  the 
plunder  of  the  ballot-box,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  electoral  franchise,  I  show  simply  the  process 
in  unprecedented  Crime.  If  that  be  the  best  Gov¬ 
ernment,  where  an  injury  to  a  single  .citizen  is 
resented  as  an  injury  to  the  whole  State,  then 
must  our  Government  forfeit  all  claim  to  any  such 
eminence,  while  it  leaves  its  citizens  thus  exposed. 


In  the  outrage  upon  the  ballot-box,  even  without 
the  illicit  fruits  which  I  shall  soon  exhibit,  thera 
is  a  peculiar  crime  of  the  deepest  dye,  though 
subordinate  to  the  final  Crime,  which  should 
be  promptly  avenged.  In  countries  where  roy¬ 
alty  is  upheld,  it  is  a  special  offence* to  i*ob  the 
crown  jewels,  which  are  the  emblems  of  that 
sovereignty  before  which  the  loyal  subject 
bows,  and  it  is  treason  to  be  found  in  adultery 
with  the  Queen,  for  in  this  way  may  a  false  heir 
be  imposed  upon  the  State  ;  but  in  our  Republic 
the  ballot-box  is  the  single  priceless  jewel  of 
that  sovereignty  which  we  respect,  and  the  elec¬ 
toral  franchise,  out  of  which  are  born  the  rulers 
of  a  free  people,  is  the  Queen  whom  we  are  to 
guard  against  pollution.  In  this  plain  present¬ 
ment,  whether  as  regards  Security,  or  as  regards 
Elections,  there  is  enough,  surely,  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  further,  to  justify  the  intervention  of 
Congress,  most  promptly  *and  completely,  to 
throw  over  this  oppressed  people  the  impenetra¬ 
ble  shield  of  the  Constitution  and  laws.  But 
the  half  is  not  yet  told. 

As  every  point  in  a  wide-spread  horizon  radi¬ 
ates  from  a  common  centre,  so  everything  said 
or  done  in  this  vast  circle  of  Crime  radiates  from 
the  One  Idea ,  that  Kansas,  at  all  hazards,  must 
be  made  a  slave  State.  In  all  the  manifold  wick¬ 
ednesses  that  have  occurred,  and  in  every  suc¬ 
cessive  invasion,  this  One  Idea  has  been  ever 
present,  as  the  Satanic  tempter  —  the  motiva 
power — the  causing  caiLse.  , 

To  accomplish  this  result,  three  things  were 
attempted :  first,  by  outrages  of  all  kinds  to  drive 
the  friends  of  Freedom  already  there  out  of  the 
Territory;  secondly ,  to  deter  others  from  coming; 
and,  thirdly ,  to  obtain  the  complete  control  of  the 
Government.  The  process  of  driving  out,  and 
also  of  deterring,  has  failed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  friends  of  Freedom  there  became  more  fixed 
in  their  resolves  to  stay  and  fight  the  battle, 
which  they  had  never  sought,  but  from  which 
they  disdained  to  retreat ;  while  the  friends  of 
Freedom^  elsewhere  were  more  aroused  to  the 
duty  of  timely  succors,  by  men  and  munitions  of 
just  self-defence. 

But,  while  defeated  in  the  first  two  processes 
proposed,  the  conspirators  succeeded  in  the  last. 
By  the  violence  already  portrayed  at  the  election 
of  the  30th  March,  when  the  polls  were  occupied 
by  the  armed  hordes  from  Missouri,  they  imposed 
a  Legislature  upon  the  Territory,  and  thus,  un¬ 
der  the  i-ron  mask  of  law,  established  a  Usurpa¬ 
tion  not- less  complete  than  any  in  history.  That 
this  was  done,  I  proceed  to  prove.  Here  is  the 
evidence : 

1.  Only  in  this  wajr  can  this  extraordinary 
expedition  be  adequately  explained.  In  the  words 
of  Moliere,  once  employed  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  the  other  House,  Que  diahle  allaient-ils  fain 
dans  cette  galere  ?  What  did  they  go  into  tha 
Territory  for?  If  their  purposes  were  peaceful, 
as  has  been  suggested,  why  cannons,  arms,  flags, 
numbers,  and  all  this  violence?  As  simple  citi¬ 
zens,  proceeding  to  the  honest  exercise  of  tha 
electoral  franchise,  they  might  have  gone  with 
nothing  more  than  a  pilgrim’s  staff.  Philosophy 
always  seeks  a  sufficient  cause}  and  only  in  tha 
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One  Idea,  already  presented,  can  a  cause  be  found 
in  any  degree  commensurate  with  this  Crime ; 
and  this  becomes  so  only  when  we  consider  the 
•  mad  fanaticism  of  Slavery. 

2.  Public  notoriety  steps  forward  to  confirm 
the  suggestion  of  reason.  In  every  place  where 
Truth  can  freely  travel,  it  has  been  asserted  and 
understood,  that  the  Legislature  was  imposed 
upon  Kansas  by  foreigners  from  Missouri ;  and 
this  universal  voice  is  now  received  as  undeni¬ 
able  verity. 

3.  It  is  also  attested  by  the  harangues  of  the 
conspirators.  Here  is  what  Stringfellow  said  be¬ 
fore  the  invasion : 

“To  those  who  have  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  viola 
ting  laws.  State  or  National  the  time  has  come  when  such 
impositions  must  he  disregarded,  as  your  rights  and  prop 
erly  are  in  danger;  and  I  advise  you ,  one  and  all,  to  enter 
every  election  district  in  Kansas,  in  defiance  of  Reeder  and 
his  vile  myrmidons,  and  vote  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-knife 
and  revolver.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our  case 
demands  it.  It  is  enough  that  the  slaveholding  interest 
wills  it,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal.  Whit  right  has 
Governor  Reeder  to  rule  Missourians  in  Kansas  ?  His 
proclamation  and  prescribed  oath  must  be  repudiated.  It 
is  your  interest  to  do  so.  Mind  that  Slavery  is  established 
where  it  is  not  prohibited.” 

Here  is  what  Atchison  said  after  the  invasion  : 

“Well  what  next?  Why  an  election  for  members  of 
the  Legislature  to  organize  the  Territory  must  be  held. 
What  did  I  advise  you  to  do  then?  Why,  meet  them  on 
theirown  ground,  and  beat  them  at  theirowngame  again; 
and  cold  and  inclement  as  the  weather  was,  I  went  over 
with  a  company  of  men.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to 
vote  I  had  no  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  disfranchised 
myselfin  Missouri.  I  was  hot  within  two  miles  of  a  vo¬ 
ting  place.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to  vote,  but 
to  settle  a  difficulty  between  two  of  our  candidates; 
and  the  Abolitionists  of  the  North  said,  and  published 
it  abroad,  that  Atchison  was  there  with  bowie-knife  and  re¬ 
volver,  and  by  God  'tivas  true.  I  never  did  go  into  that  Ter¬ 
ritory — I  never  intend  to  go  into  that  Territory — without 
being  prepared  for  all  such  kind  of  catVe.  Well,  we  beat 
them,  and  Governor  Reeder  gave  certificates  to  a  majori¬ 
ty  of  all  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  then,  after  they 
were  organized,  as  everybody  will  admit,  they  were  the 
only  competent  persons  to  say  who  were,  and  who  were 
not,  members  of  the  same.” 

4.  It  is  confirmed  by  the  contemporaneous  ad¬ 
mission  ot  the  Squatter  Sovereign,  a  paper  pub¬ 
lished  at  Atchison,  and  at  once  the  organ  of  the 
President  and  of  these  Borderers,  which,  under 
date  of  1st  April,  thus  recounts  the  victory: 

“Independence,  [Missouri.]  March  31, 1 855. 
“Several  hundred  emigrants  from  Kansas  have.just  en¬ 
tered  our  city.  They  were  preceded  by  the  Westport  and 
Independence  brass  bands.  They  came  in  at  the  west 
side  of  the  public  square,  and  proceeded  entirely  around 
it,  the  bands  cheering  us  with  fine  music,  and  the  emi¬ 
grants  with  good  news.  Immediately  following  the  bands 
were  about  two  hundred  horsemen  in  regular  order;  fol 
lowing  these  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  car¬ 
riages,  Ac.  They  gave  repeated  cheers  for  Kansas  and 
Missouri.  They  report  that  not  an  Anti-Slavery  man  will 
he  in  ihe  Legislature  of  Kansas.  IVe  have  made  a  clean 
sweep.” 

5.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  contemporaneous 
testimony  of  another  paper,  always  faithful  to 
Slavery,  the  New  York  Herald,  in  the  letter  of  a 
correspondent  from  Brunswick,  in  Missouri,  under 
date  of  20th  April,  1855  : 

“From  hve  to  seven  thousand  men  started  from  Mis¬ 
souri  to  attend  the  election,  some  to  remove,  but  the  most, 
to  return  to  their  families,  with  an  intention,  if  they  liked 
the  Territory,  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode  at  the 
earliest  moment  practicable.  But  they  intended  to  vote 
The  Missourians  were,  many  of  them,  Douglas  men.  There 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters  from  this  county,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  from  Howard,  one  hundred 
from  Cooper.  Indeed  everv  county  furnished  its  quota; 


a.itd  when  they  set  out,  it  looked  like  an  army  ”  *  *  , 
“They  were  armed.”  *  *  *  *  “  And,  as  there  wety 
no  aouses  in  the  Territory,  they  carried  tents.  Their  mi< 
ston  was  a  peaceable  one— to  vote,  and  to  drive  down 
stakes  for  their  future  homes.  After  the  election,  some 
one  thousand  five  hundred  of  the  voter-  sent  a  committee 
to  Mr.  Reeder,  to  ascertain  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  ratify 
theelection.  He  answered  that  it  was,  and  said  the  ma¬ 
jority  rt  an  election  must  carry  the  day  But  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  one  thousand  fr  e  hundred,  apprehend 
mg  that  the  Governor  might  attempt  to  play  the  tyrant— 
since  his  conduct  had  already  been  insidious  and  unjust— 
wore  on  their  hats  bunches  of  hemp.  rt  he>  were  resolved, 
if  a  tyrant  attempted  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  the 
sovereign  people,  to  hang  him.” 

6.  It  is  again  confirmed  by  tbe  testimony  of  a 
lady,  who  tor  five  years  has  lived  in  Western 
Missouri,  and  thus  writes  in  a  letter  published  in 
the  New  Haven  Register: 

“Miami,  Saline  Co.,  November  2d,  IS 55. 

“You  ask  me  toteil  you  something  about  the  Kansas  and 
Missouri  troubles.  Of  course  you  know  in  what  they  have 
originated.  There  is  no  denying  that  %he  Missourians  have 
determined  to  control  the  elections,  if  possible ;  and  I  don’t 
know  that  their  measures  would  be  justifiable,  except, 
upon  the  principle  of  self-preservation ;  and  that,  you 
know,  is  the  first  law  of  nature.” 

7.  And  it  is  confirmed  still  further  by  the  Cir¬ 
cular  of  the  Emigration  Society  of  Lafayette,  ic 
Missouri,  dated  as  late  as  25th  March,  1856,  in 
which  the  efforts  of  Missourians  are  openly  con¬ 
fessed  : 

“The  Western  counties  of  Missouri  have  for  the  last 
two  years  been  heavily  taxed,  both  in  money  and  time,  in 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  South.  Lafayette  county  alone  has 
expended  more  than  $100,000  in  money ,  and  as  much  or  more 
in  time.  Up  to  this  time,  the  border  counties  of  Missouri  have 
xipheld  and  maintained  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  South 
in  this  struggle,  unassisted,  and  not  unsuccessfully.  But  the 
Abolitionists,  staking  their  all  upon  tne  Kansas  issue,  and 
hesitating  at  no  means,  fair  or  foul,  are  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  render  that  beautiful  Territory  a  Free  State” 

8.  Here,  also,  is  complete  admission  of  the 
Usurpation,  by  the  Intelligencer,  a  leading  paper 
of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  made  in  the  ensuing  sum¬ 
mer  : 

“Atchison  am'  Stringfellow,  with  their  Mi'souri  follow- 
ers,  overwhelmed  the  settlers  in  Kaimas.  browbeat  and 
bullied  them,  and  took  the  Government  from  their  hands. 
Missouri  votes  elected  the  present  body  of  men  who  insult 
public  intelligence  and  popular  rights  by  s  yling  themselves 
the  Legislature  ot  Ivansas.  3  his  body  ot  men  are  helpiti" 
themselves  to  fat  speculations  by  locating  the  seal  of  Gov¬ 
ernment’  and  ge'ting  town  lo’s  for  their  voles  They  are 
passing  laws  disfranchising  all  the  citizens  of  Kansas  who 
do  not  believe  Negro  Slavery  to  be  a  Christian  institution 
and  a  national  blessing.  Tttey  are  proposing  ’o  punish  with 
imprisonment  the  utterance  ot  views  inc-onsis’ent  with  thtir 
own.  And  they  are  trying  to  perpetuate  their  preposterous 
and  infernal  tyranny  by  appointing  for  a  te-  m  of  years 
creatures  ot  their  own,  as  commissioners  in  every  county, 
to  lay  and  collect,  taxes,  and  see  that  the  taws  they  are 
passing  are  faithfully  executed.  Has  this  age  anythin" 
to  compare  with  these  acts  in  audacity  ?  ” 

.  9.  In  harmony  with  all  these  is  the  authorita¬ 
tive  declaration  of  Governor  Reeder,  in  a  soeech 
addressed  to  his  neighbors,  at  Easton,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  at  the  end  of  April,  1855,  and  immediately 
afterwards  published  in  tbe  Washington  Union. 
Here  it  is : 

“  It  was  indeed  too  true  that  Kansas  had  been  invaded, 
conquered,  subjugated. by  an  armed  force  from  beyond  ter 
borders,  led  on  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  tramp.iug  under  foot 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas  bill  and  the  right  of  suiirage.” 

10.  And  in  similar  harmony  is  the  complaint 
of  the  people  of  Kansas,  in  a  public  meeting  at 
Big  Springs,  on  the  5th  September,  1855,  embod¬ 
ied  in  these  words : 
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“Resolved,  That  the  body  of  men  who  for  the  last  two 
months  have  been  parsing  laws  for  the  people  ot  our  Ter- 
ritory.  moved,  counselled,  and  dictated  to  by  the  derna* 
goalies  of  Missouri,  are  to  us  a  foreign  body,  representing 
only  the  lawless  inwaders  who  elected  tliem,  and  not  the'' 
people  of  tlie  Territory — that  we  repu<liate  their  action,  as 
ti,e  monstrous  cousumma  ion  of  au  act  ot  violence,  usurpa¬ 
tion.  and  fraud,  unparalleled  in  the  history  ot  the  Union  an  1 
worthy  only  of  men  unfitted  for  the  duties  and  regardless 
of  the  responsibilities  of  Republicans.” 

11.  And  finally,  by  the  official  minutes,  which 
have  been  laid  on  our  table  by  the  President,  the 
invasion,  which  ended  in  the  Usurpation,  is  clear¬ 
ly  established  ;  but  the  effect  of  this  testimony 
has  been  so  amply  exposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  [Mr.  Collamer,]  in  his  able  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  argument,  that  I  content  myself  with 
simply  referring  to  it. 

On  this  cumulative,  irresistible  evidence,  in 
concurrence  with  the  antecedent  history,  I  rest. 
And  yet  Senator!  here  have  argued  that  this  can¬ 
not  be  so — precisely  as  the  conspiracy  ot  Cati¬ 
line  was  doubted  in  the  Roman  Senate.  Non- 
nulli  sunt  in  hoc  ordine ,  qui  nut  ea,  quce  imminent , 
non  videant ;  ciut  ea,  quce  vident ,  dissimulent ;  qui 
spem  Catilince  mollibus  sententiis  aluerunt ,  cotijura- 
tionemque  nascentem  non  credendo  corroboraverunt. 
As  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  while 
he  painfully  strove  to  show  that  there  was  no 
Usurpation,  I  was  reminded  of  the  effort  by  a 
distinguished  logician,  in  a  much-admired  ar¬ 
gument,  to  prove  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ncvei 
existed.  And  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  fact  of 
his  existence  is  not  placed  more  completely  above 
doubt  than  the  fact  of  this  Usurpation.  This  I 
assert  on  the  proofs  already  presented.  But  con¬ 
firmation  comes  almost  while  I  speak.  The  col¬ 
umns  of  the  public  press  are  now  daily  filled  with 
testimony,  solemnly  taken  before  the  Committee 
of  Congress  in  Kansas,  which  shows,  in  awful 
light,  the  violence  ending  in  the  Usurpation.  Ot 
this  I  may  speak  on  some  other  occasion.  Mean¬ 
while,  T  proceed  with  the  development  of  the 
Crime. 

The  usurping  Legislature  assembled  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  place  in  the  interior,  and  then  at  once, 
in  opposition  to  the  veto  of  the  Governor,  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds,  removed  to  the  Shawnee 
Mission,  a  place  in  most  convenient  proximity  to 
the  Missouri  borderers,  by  whom  it  had  been  con¬ 
stituted,  and  whose  tyrannical  agent  it  was.  The 
statutes  of  Missouri,  in  all  their  text,  with  their 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  were  adopted  bodily, 
and  with  such  little  local  adaptation  that  the 
word  “  State  ”  in  the  original  is  not  even  changed 
to  “  Territory,”  but  is  left  to  be  corrected  by  an 
explanatory  act.  But,  all  this  general  legislation 
was  entirely  subordinate  to  the  special  act,  en¬ 
titled  “  An  Act  to  punish  offences  against  Slave 
Property,”  in  which  the  One  Idea,  that  provoked 
this  whole  conspiracy,  is  at  last  embodied  in  legis¬ 
lative  form,  and  Human  Slavery  openly  recognised 
on  Free  Soil,  under  the  sanction  of  pretended  law . 
This  act  of  thirteen  sections  is  in  itself  a  Dance 
of  Death.  But  its  complex  completeness  of  wicKed- 
ncss,  without  a  parallel,  may  be  partially  con¬ 
ceived,  when  it  is  understood  that  in  three  sec¬ 
tions  only  of  it  is  the  penalty  of  death  denounced 
no  less  than  forty-eight  different  times,  by  as 


many  changes  of  language,  against  the  heinous 
offence,  described  in  forty-eight  different  ways, 
of  interfering  with  what  does  not  exist  in  that 
Territory — and  under  the  Constitution  eannoo 
exist  there — I  mean  property  in  human  flesh. 
Thus  is  Liberty  sacrified  to  Slavery,  and  Death 
summoned  to  sit  at  the  gates  as  guardian  of  the 
Wrong. 

But  the  work  of  Usurpation  was  not  perfected 
even  yet.  It  had  already  cost  too  much  to  be 
left  at  any  hazard. 

_ “  To  be  thus  was  nothing ; 

But  to  be  safely  thus !  ” 

Such  was  the  object.  And  this  could  not  be, 
except  bv  the  entire  prostration  of  all  the  safe¬ 
guards  of  Human  Rights.  The  liberty  of  speech, 
which  is  the  very  breath  of  a  Republic;  the  press, 
which  is  the  terror  of  wrong-doers;  the  bar, 
through  which  the  oppressed  beards  the  arrogance 
of  law ;  the  jury,  by  which  right  is  vindicated ; 
all  these  must  be  struck  down,  while  officers  are 
provided,  in  all  places,  ready  to  be  the  tools  of 
this  tyranny;  and  then,  to  obtain  final  assurance 
that  their  crime  was  secure,  the  whole  Usurpa¬ 
tion,  stretching  over  the  Territory,  must  be  fast- 
tened  and  riveted  by  legislative  bolts,  spikes, 
and  screws,  so  as  to  defy  all  effort  at.  change 
through  the  ordinary  forms  of  law.  To  this  work, 
in  its  various  parts,  were  bent  the  subtlest  ener- 
gies ;  and  never,  from  Tubal  Cain  to  this  hour, 
was  any  fabric  forged  with  more  desperate  skill 
and  completeness. 

Mark,  sir,  three  different  legislative  enactments, 
which  constitute  part  of  this  work.  First ,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  act,  all  who  deny,  by  spoken  or  written 
word,  “the  right  of  persons  to  hold  slaves  in  this 
Territory,”  are  denounced  as  felons,  to  be  pun¬ 
ished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  for  a  teim 
not  less  than  two  years ;  it  may  be  for  life.  And 
to  show  the  extravagance  of  this  injustice,  it  has 
been  well  put  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Collamer,]  that  should  the  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Cass,]  who  believes  that  Slavery  can¬ 
not  exist  in  a  Territory,  unless  introduced  by  ex¬ 
press  legislative  acts,  venture  there  with  his  mod¬ 
erate  opinions,  his  doom  must  be  that  of  a  felon ! 
To  this  extent  are  the  great  liberties  of  speech 
and  of  the  press  subverted.  Secondly ,  by  an¬ 
other  act,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning  Attorneys- 
at-Law,”  no  person  can  practice  as  an  attorney, 
unless  he  shall  obtain  a  license  from  the  Territorial 
courts,  which,  of  course,  a  tyrannical,  discretion 
will  be  free  to  deny;  and  after  obtaining  such 
license,  be  is  constrained  to  take  an  oath,  not 
only  “  to  support”  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  “to  support  and  sustain ”— mark 
here  the  reduplication — the  Territorial  act,  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  thus  erecting  a  test  for 
the  function  of  the  bar,  calculated  to  exclude 
citizens  who  honestly  regard  that  latter  legisla¬ 
tive  enormity  as  unfit  to  be  obeyed.  And ,  thirdly, 
by  another  act,  entitled  “An  Act  concerning  Ju¬ 
rors  ”  all  persons  “  conscientiously  opposed  to 
holding  slaves,”  or  “  not  admitting  the  right  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  Territory,”  are.excluded  from 
the  jury  on  every  question,  civil  or  criminal, 
arising  out  of  asserted  slave  property ;  while,  in 
all  cases  the  summoning  of  the  jury  is  left  with- 
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out  one  word  of  restraint  to  “the  marshal,  sher¬ 
iff,  or  other  officer,”  who  are  thus  free  to  pack  it 
according  to  their  tyrannical  discretion. 

For  the  ready  enforcement  of  all  statutes  against 
Human  Freedom,  the  President  had  already  fur¬ 
nished  a  powerful  quota  of  officers,  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Chief  Justice,  Judges,  Secretary,  Attorney, 
and  Marshal.  The  Legislature  completed  this 
part  of  the  work,  by  constituting,  in  each  county, 
a  Board  of  Commissioners ,  composed  of  two  per¬ 
sons,  associated  with  the  Probate  Judge,  whose 
duty  it  is  “  to  appoint  a  county  treasurer,  coro¬ 
ner,  justices  of  the  peace,  constables,  and  all 
other  officers  provided  for  by  law,”  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  choice  of  this  very  Board ;  thus 
delegating  and  diffusing  their  usurped  power,  and 
tyrannically  imposing  upon  the  Territory  a  crowd 
of  officers,  in  whose  appointment  the  people  have 
had  no  voice,  directly  or  indirectly. 

And  still  the  final  inexorable  work  remained. 
A  Legislature,  renovated  in  both  branches,  could 
not  assemble  until  1858,  so  that,  during  this  long 
intermediate  period,  this  whole  system  must  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  likeness  of  law,  unless  overturned  b}r 
the  Federal  Government,  or,  in  default  of  such 
interposition,  by  a  generous  uprising  of  an  op¬ 
pressed  people.  But  it  %as  necessary  to  guard 
against  the  possibility  of  change,  even  tardily,  at 
a  future  election ;  and  this  was  done  by  two  dif¬ 
ferent  acts  ;  under  the  first  of  which,  all  who  will 
not  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill  are  excluded  from  the  elective  franchise;  and 
under  the  second  of  which,  all  others  are  entitled 
to  vote  who  shall  tender  a  tax  of  one  dollar  to  the 
Sheriff  on  the  day  of  election;  thus,  by  provision 
of  Territorial  law,  disfranchising  all  opposed  to 
Slavery,  and  at  the  same  time  opening  the  door  to 
line  votes  of  the  invaders  ;  by  an  unconstitutional 
shibboleth,  excluding  from  the  polls  the  mass  of 
actual  settlers,  and  by  making  the  franchise  de¬ 
pend  upon  a  petty  tax  only,  admitting  to  the  polls 
the  mass  of  borderers  from  Missouri.  Thus,  bv 
tyrannical  forethought,  the  Usurpation  not  only 
fortified  all  that  it  did,  but  assumed  a  self-perpet¬ 
uating  energy. 

Thus  was  the  Crime  consummated.  Slavery 
now  stands  erect,  clanking  its  chains  on  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas,  surrounded  by  a  code  of  death, 
.and  trampling  upon  all  cherished  liberties, 
whether  of  speech,  the  press,  the  bar,  the  trial 
by  jury,  or  the  electoral  franchise.  And,  sir, 
all  this  has  been  done,  not  merely  to  introduce 
a  wrong  which  in  itself  is  a  denial  of  all  rights, 
and  in  dread  of  which  a  mother  has  lately  taken 
the  life  of  her  offspring;  not  merely,  as  has  been 
sometimes  said,  to  protect  Slavery  in  Missouri,  since 
it  is  futile  for  this  State  to  complain  of  Freedom  on 
the  side  of  Kansas,  when  Freedom  exists  without 
complaint  on  the  side  of  Iowa  and  also  on  the  side 
of  Illinois ;  but  it  has  been  done  for  the  sake  of 
political  power,  in  order  to  bring  two  new  slave¬ 
holding  Senators  upon  this  floor,  and  thus  to  for¬ 
tify  in  the  National  Government  the  desperate 
chances  of  a  waning  Oligarchy.  As  the  ship, 
voyaging  on  pleasant  summer  seas,  is  assailed 
by  a  pirate  crew,  and  robbed  for  the  sake  of  its 
doubloons  and  dollars — so  is  this  beautiful  Ter¬ 
ritory  now  assailed  in  its  peace  and  prosperity, 


and  robbed,  in  order  to  wrest  its  political  power 
to  the  side  of  Slavery.  Even  now  the  black  flag 
of  the  land  pirates  from  Missouri  waves  at  the 
mast  head ;  in  their  laws  you  hear  the  pirate 
yell,  and  see  the  flash  of  the  pirate  knife ;  while, 
incredible  to  relate!  the  President,  gathering  the 
Slave  Power  at  hi3  back,  testifies  a  pirate  sym¬ 
pathy. 

Sir,  all  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  Popular 
Sovereignty.  And  this  is  the  close  of  the  trage¬ 
dy.  Popular  Sovereignty,  which,  when  truly 
understood,  is  a  fountain  of  just  power,  has  ended 
in  Popular  Slavery;  not  merely  in  the  subjection 
of  the  unhappy  African  race,  but  of  this  proud 
Caucasian  blood,  which  you  boast.  The  profes¬ 
sion  with  which  you  began,  of  All  by  the  People , 
has  been  lost  in  the  wretched  reality  of  Nothing 
for  the  People.  Popular  Sovereignty,  in  whose 
deceitful  name  plighted  faith  was  broken,  and 
an  ancient  Landmark  of  Freedom  was  overturned, 
now  lifts  itself  before  us,  like  Sin,  in  the  terrible 
picture  of  Milton, 

‘;That  seemed  a  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 

Bat  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold 
Voluminous  and  vast,  a  serpent  armed 
With  mortal  sting;  about  her  middle  round 
A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceasing  barked 
With  wide  Cerberean  mouths  full  loud,  and  rung 
A  hideous  peal;  yet,  when  they  list,  would  creep. 

If  aught  disturbed  their  noise,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  still  barked  and  howled 
Within,  unseen.” 

The  image  is  complete  at  all  points ;  and,  with 
this  exposure,  I  take  my  leave  of  the  Crime 
against  Kansas. 

II.  Emerging  from  all  the  blackness  of  this 
Crime,  in  which  we  seem  to  have  been  lost, 
as  in  a  savage  wood,  and  turning  our  backs  upon 
it,  as  upon  desolation  and  death,  from  which, 
while  others  have  suffered,  we  have  escaped, 
I  come  now  to  The  Apologies  which  the  Crime 
has  found.  Sir,  well  may  you  start  at  the 
suggestion  that  such  a  series  of  wrongs,  so 
clearly  proved  by  various  testimony,  so  openly 
confessed  by  the  wrong-doers,  and  so  widely 
recognised  throughout  the  country,  should  find 
Apologies.  But  the  partisan  spirit,  now,  as  in 
other  days,  hesitates  at  nothing.  The  great 
Crimes  of  history  have  never  been  without 
Apologies.  The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
which  you  now  instinctively  condemn,  was,  at 
the  time,  applauded  in  high  quarters,  and  even 
commemorated  by  a  Papal  medal,  which  may 
still  be  procured  at  Rome  ;  as  the  Crime  against 
Kansas,  which  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  in 
dreadful  eminence,  has  been  shielded  on  this 
floor  by  extenuating  words,  and  even  by  a  Presi¬ 
dential  message,  which,  like  the  Papal  medal, 
can  never  be  forg<otten  in  considering  the  mad¬ 
ness  and  perversity  of  men. 

Sir,  the  Crime  cannot  be  denied.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  has  admitted  “  illegal  and  repre¬ 
hensible”  conduct.  To  such  conclusion  he  was 
compelled  by  irresistible  evidence;  but  what  he 
mildly  describes  I  openly  arraign.  Senators  may 
affect  to  put  it  aside  by  a  sneer;  or  to  reason  it 
away  by  figures ;  or  to  explain  it  by  a  theory, 
such  as  desperate  invention  has  produced  on  this 
floor,  that  the  Assassins  and  Thugs  of  Missouri 
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were  in  reality  citizens  of  Kan-sas  ;  but  all  these 
jfforts,  so  far  as  made,  are  only  tokens  of  the 
weakness  of  the  cause,  while  to  the  original 
Crime  they  add  another  offence  of  false  testimony 
against  innocent  and  suffering  men.  But  the 
Apologies  for  the  Crime  are  worse  than  the  efforts 
at  denial.  In  cruelty  and  heartlessness  they 
identify  their  authors  with  the  great  trangression. 

They  are  four  in  number,  and  four-fold  in 
character.  The  first  is  the  Apology  tyrannical; 
the  second,  the  Apology  imbecile;  the  third,  the 
Apology  absurd;  and  the  fourth,  the  Apology 
infamous.  This  is  all.  Tyranny,  imbecility,  ab¬ 
surdity,  and  infamy,  all  unite  to  dance,  like  the 
weird  sisters,  about  this  Crime. 

The  Apology  tyrannical  is  founded  on  the  mis¬ 
taken  act  of  Governor  Reeder,  in  authenticating 
the  Usurping  Legislature,  by  which  it  is  asserted 
that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual  force  or 
fraud  in  its  election,  the  people  of  Kansas  are 
effectually  concluded,  and  the  whole  proceeding 
is  placed  under  the  formal  sanction  of  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  assumption,  complaint  is  now  in 
vain,  and  it  only  remains  that  Congress  should 
sit  and  hearken  to  it,  without  correcting  the 
wrong,  as  the  ancient  tyrant  listened  and  granted 
no  redress  to  the  human  moans  that  issued  from 
the  heated  brazen  bull,  which  subtle  cruelty  had 
devised.  This  I  call  the  Apology  of  technicality 
inspired  by  tyranny. 

The  facts  on  this  head  are  few  and  plain.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reeder,  after  allowing  only  five  days  for 
objections  to  the  returns — a  space  of  time  un¬ 
reasonably  brief  in  that  extensive  Territory — de¬ 
clared  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Council 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  “  duly  elect¬ 
ed, ’’  withheld  certificates  from  certain  others,  be¬ 
cause  of  satisfactory  proof  that  they  were  not 
duly  elected,  and  appointed  a  day  for  new 
elections  to  supply  these  vacancies.  Afterwards, 
by  formal  message,  he  recognised  the  Legislature 
as  a  legal  body,  and  when  he  vetoed  their  act  of 
adjournment  to  the  neighborhood  of  Missouri,  he 
did  it  simply  on  the  ground  of  the  illegality  of 
such  an  adjournment  under  the  organic  law. 
Now,  to  every  assumption  founded  on  these  facts, 
there  are  two  satisfactory  replies  ;  first ,  that  no 
certificate  of  the  Governor  can  do  more  than  au¬ 
thenticate  a  subsisting  legal  act,  without  of  itself 
infusing  legality  where  the  essence  of  legality  is 
not  already  ;  and  secondly ,  that  violence  or  fraud, 
wherever  disclosed,  vitiates  completely  every  pro¬ 
ceeding.  In  denying  these  principles,  you  place 
the  certificate  above  the  thing  certified,  and  give 
a  perpetual  lease  to  violence  and  fraud,  merely 
because  at  an  ephemeral  moment  they  were  un¬ 
questioned.  This  will  not  do. 

Sir,  I  am  no  apologist  for  Governor  Reeder. 
There  is  sad  reason  to  believe  that  he  went  to 
Kansas  originally  as  the  tool  of  the  President ; 
but  his  simple  nature,  nurtured  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Pennsylvania,  revolted  at  the  service  required, 
and  he  turned  from  his  patron  to  duty.  Griev¬ 
ously  did  he  err  in  yielding  to  the  Legislature 
any  act  of  authentication ;  but  he  has  in  some 
measure  answered  for  this  error  by  determined 


efforts  sir. *e  to  expose  the  utter  illegality  of  that 
body,  which  he  now  repudiates  entirely.  It  was 
said  of  certain  Roman  Emperors,  who  did  infinite 
mischief  in  their  beginnings,  and  infinite  good 
towards  their  ends,  that  they  should  never  have 
been  born,  or  never  died;  and  I  would  apply  the 
same  to  the  official  life  of  this  Kansas  Governor. 
At  all  events,  I  dismiss  the  Apology  founded  on  his 
acts,  as  the  utterance  of  tyranny  by  the  voice  of 
law,  transcending  the  declaration  of  the  pedantic 
judge,  in  the  British  Parliament,  on  the  eve  of 
our  Revolution,  that  our  fathers,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  complaints,  were  in  reality  represented 
in  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  their  lands,  under 
the  original  charters,  were  held  “in* common 
socage,  as  of  the  manor  of  Greenwich  in  Kent,” 
which,  being  duly  represented,  carried  with  it  all 
the  Colonies.  Thus  in  other  ages  has  tyranny 
assumed  the  voice  of  law. 

Next  comes  the  Apology  imbecile ,  which  is 
founded  on  the  alleged  want  of  power  in  the 
President  to  arrest  this  Crime.  It  is  openly  as¬ 
serted,  that,  under  the  existing  laws  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  Chief  Magistrate  had  no  authority 
to  interfere  in  Kansas  for  this  purpose.  Such  is 
the  broad  statement,  which,  even  if  correct,  fur¬ 
nishes  no  Apology  for  any  proposed  ratification 
of  the  Crime,  but  which  is  in  reality  untrue  ;  and 
this,  I  call  the  Apology  of  imbecility. 

In  other  matters,  no  such  ostentatious  imbe¬ 
cility  appears.  Only  lately,  a  vessel  of  war  in 
the  Pacific  has  chastised  the  cannibals  of  the 
Fejee  Islands,  for  alleged  outrages  on  American 
citizens.  But  no  person  of  ordinary  intelligence 
will  pretend  that  American  citizens  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  have  received  wrongs  from  these  cannibals 
comparable  in  atrocity  to  those  received  by 
American  citizens  in  Kansas.  Ah,  sir,  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Slavery  are  not  touched  by  any  chastise¬ 
ment  of  the  Fejees  ! 

Constantly  we  are  informed  of  efforts  at  New 
York,  through  the  agency  of  the  Government, 
and  sometimes  only  on  the  breath  of  suspicion, 
to  arrest  vessels  about  to  sail  on  foreign  voyages 
in  violation  of  oar  neutrality  laws  or  treaty  stip¬ 
ulations.  Now,  no  man  familiar  with  the  cases 
will  presume  to  suggest  that  the  urgency*  for 
these  arrests  was  equal  to  the  urgency  for  inter¬ 
position  against  these  successive  invasions  front 
Missouri.  But  the  Slave  Power  is  not  disturbed 
by  such  arrests  at  New  York! 

At  tki3  moment,  the  President  exults  in  the 
vigilance  with  which  he  has  prevented  the  en¬ 
listment  of  a  few  soldiers,  to  be  carried  off  to 
Halifax,  in  violation  of  our  territorial  sovereign¬ 
ty,  and  England  is  bravely  threatened,  even  to 
the  extent  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations, 
for  her  endeavor,  though  unsuccessful,  and  at  once 
abandoned.  Surely,  no  man  in  his  senses  will 
urge  that  this  act  was  anything  but  trivial  by  the 
side  of  the  Crime  against  Kansas.  But  the  Slave 
Power  is  not  concerned  in  this  controversy. 

Thus,  -where  the  Slave  Power  is  indifferent,  the 
President  will  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed  ;  but,  in  other  cases,  where  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  Slavery  are  at  stake,  he  is  controlled  ab¬ 
solutely  by  this  tyranny,  ready  at  all  times  to  do 
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or  not  to  do,  precisely  as  it  dictates.  There¬ 
fore  it  is,  that  Kansas  is  left  a  prey  to  the  Prop¬ 
agandists  of  Slavery,  while  the  whole  Treasury, 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  are 
lavished  to  hunt  a  single  slave  through  the 
streets  of  Boston.  You  have  not  forgotten  the 
latter  instance  ;  but  I  choose  to  refresh  it  in  your 
minds; 

t  As  long  ago  as  1851,  the  "War  Department  and 
Navy  Department  concurred  in  placing  the  forces 
of  the  United  States,  near  Boston,  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Marshal,  if  needed,  for  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  an  Act  of  Congress,  which  had  no  sup¬ 
port  in  the  public  conscience,  as  I  believe  it  has 
no  support  in  the  Constitution ;  and  thus  these 
forces  were  degraded  to  the  loathsome  work  of 
slave-hunters.  More  than  three  years  afterwards, 
an  occasion  arose,  for  their  intervention.  A  fugi¬ 
tive  from  Virginia,  who  for  some  days  had  trod 
the  streets  ot  Boston  as  a  freeman,  was  seized  as 
a  slave.  The  whole  community  was  aroused, 
while  Bunker  Hill  and  Faneuil  Hall  quaked  with 
responsive  indignation.  Then,  sir,  the  President, 
anxious  that  no  tittle  of  Slavery  should  suffer, 
was  curiously  eager  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
statute..  The  despatches  between  him  and  his 
agents  in  Boston  attest  his  zeal.  Here  are  some 
of  them  : 

Boston,  May  27, 1354. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

In  consequence  of  an  attack  upon  the  Court-house,  last 
night,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  fugitive  slave,  under 
arrest,  arid  in  which  one  of  my  own  guards  was  killed,  1 
have  availed  myself  of  the  resources  of  the  United  States,  placid 
under  my  control  by  letter  from,  me  War  and  Navy  Depart¬ 
ments,  in  185L,  and  now  have  two  companies  of  Troops, 
from  Fort  Independence,  stationed  in  the  Court-house. 
Everything  is  now  quiet.  The  attack  was  repulsed  by  my 
own  guard.  WATSON  FREEMAN. 

United  States  Marshal,  Boston,  Mass. 

rr,  ljr  .  _  Washington,  May  27, 1854. 

To  Watson  Freeman.  5 

United  States  Marshal.  Boston ,  Mass.  .* 

Your  conduct  is  approved.  The  law  must  be  executed. 

FRANKLIN  fierce. 


m,  rr,  r  „  „  _  Washington,  May  30, 1854. 

lo  Hon.  B  F.  Hallett.  Boston ,  Mass. : 

What  is  the  state  of  the  ca-,e  of  Burns? 

SIDNEY  WEBSTER. 

[Private  Secretary  of  the  President.] 

»  B.  F  mam,  Washikoton,  May  .31, 1S54. 

United  Slates  Attorney,  Boston ,  Mass.  : 

Incur  any  expense  deemed  necessary  by  the  Marshal 
and  you rsejt,  tor  City  Miiiiary,  or  otherwise,  to  insure  the 
execution  of  the  law.  FRANKLIN  FIERCE 

But  the  President  was  not  content  with  such 
forces  as  were  then  on  hand  in  the  neighborhood. 
Other  posts  also  were  put  under  requisition.  Two 
companies  of  National  troops,  stationed  at  New 
1  ork,  were  kept  under  arms,  ready  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  to  proceed  to  Boston;  and ‘the  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army  was  directed  to  repair  to 
the  scene,  there  to  superintend  the  execution  of 
the  statute.  All  this  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
fern  very;  but  during  long  months  of  menace 
suspended,  over  the  Free  Soil  of  Kansas,  break- 
mg  forth  in  successive  invasions,  the  President 
has  iolded  his  hands  in  complete  listlessness,  or 
if  he  has  moved  at  all,  it  has  been  only  to  en¬ 
courage  the  robber  propagandists. 

-  And  now  the  intelligence  of  the  country  is  in¬ 
s'1^  by  the  Apology,  that  the  President  had  no 


power  to  interfere.  Why,  sir,  to  make  this  coo  • 
fession  is.  to  confess  our  Government  to  be  a 
practical  failure — which  I  will  never  no,  except, 
indeed,  as  it  is  administered  now.  No  sir-  the 
imbecility  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  shall  not  be 
charged  upon  our  American  Institutions.  Where 
there  is  a  will,  there  is  a  way;  and  in  his  case, 
had  the  will  existed,  there  would  have  been  a 
way,  easy  and  triumphant,  to  guard  against  the 
Crime  we  now  deplore.  His  powers  were  in  ev¬ 
ery  respect  ample ;  and  this  I  will  prove  by  the 
statute  book.  By  the  Act  of  Congress  of  28th 
February,  1 795,  it  is  enacted, “  that  whenever  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  shall  be  opposed,  or  the 
execution  thereof  obstructed ,  in  any  State,  by  com¬ 
binations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by 
the  powers  vested  in  the  marshals,”  the  . Presi¬ 
dent  “  may  call  forth  the  militia.”  By  the  sup¬ 
plementary  Act  of  3d  March,  1807,  in  all  cases 
where  he  is  authorized  to  call  forth  the  militia 
“  for  tlie  purpose  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  ex¬ 
ecuted,”  the  President  is  further  empowered,  in  any 
State  or  Territory ,  “  to  employ  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval  force  of  the 
United  States  as  shall  be  judged  necessary.’*- 
There  is  the  letter  of  the  law;  and  you  will 
please  to  mark  the  power  conferred.  In  no  case 
where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  opposed,  oi 
their  execution  obstructed ,  is  the  President  con¬ 
strained  to  wait  for  the  requisition  of  a  Governor, 


or  even  the  petition  of  a  citizen.  Just  so  soon 
as  he  learns  the  fact,  no  matter  by  what  channel, 
he  is  invested  by  law  with  full  power  to  counter¬ 
act  it.  True  it  is,  that  when  the  laws  of  a  State 
are  obstructed,  he  can  interfere  only  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of.  the  Legislature  of  such  State,  or  of 
the  Executive,  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be 
convened;  but  when  the  Federal  laws  are  ob¬ 
structed,  no  such  preliminary  application  is  ne¬ 
cessary.  It  is  his  high  duty,  under  his  oath  of 
office,  to  see  that  they  are  executed,  and,  if  need 
be,  by  the  Federal  forces. 

And,,  sir,  this  is  the  precise  exigency  that  has 
arisen  in  Kansas — precisely  this  ;  nor  more,  nor 
less.  The  Act  of  Congress,  constituting  the  very 
organic  law  of  the  Territory,  which,  in  peculiar 
phiase,  as  if  to  avoid  ambiguity,  declares,  as  “its 
true  intent  and  meaning,  ’  that  the  people  thereof 
“shall  be  left  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,” 
has  been  from  the  beginning  opposed  and  ob¬ 
structed  in  its  execution.  If  the  ^President  had 
power  to  employ  the  Federal  forces  in  Boston, 
when  he  supposed  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  was 
obstructed,  and  merely  in  anticipation  of  such 
obstruction,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  he  had  not 
power  in  Kansas,  when,  in  the  face  of  the  whole 
country,  the  very  organic  law  of  the  Territory  was 
trampled  under  foot  by  successive  invasions,  and 
the  freedom  of  the  people  there  overthrown.  To 
assert  ignorance  of  this  obstruction — premedita¬ 
ted,  long-continued,  and  stretching  through 
months — attributes  to  him  not  merely  imbecility, 
but  idiocy.  And  thus  do  I  dispose  of  this  Apology! 

Next  comes  the  Apology  absurd ,  which  is,  in¬ 
deed,  in  the  nature  of  a  pretext.  It  is  alleged 
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that  a  small  printed  pamphlet,  containing  the 
u  Constitution  and  Ritual  of  the  Grand  Encamp¬ 
ment  and  Regiments  of  the  Kansas  Legion,”  was 
taken  from  the  person  of  one  George  F.  "Warren, 
who  attempted  to  avoid  detection  by  chewing  it. 
The  oaths  and  grandiose  titles  of  the  pretended 
Legion  have  all  been  set  forth,  and  this  poor 
mummery  of  a  secret  society,  which  existed  only 
on  paper,  has  been  gravely  introduced  on  this 
floor,  in  order  to  extenuate  the  Crime  against 
Kansas.  It  has  been  paraded  in  more  than  one 
speech,  and  even  stuffed  into  the  report  of  the 
committee. 

A  part  of  the  obligations  assumed  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Legion  shows  why  it  has  been  thus 
pursued,  and  also  attests  its  innocence.  It  is  as 
follows  : 

*(  I  will  never  knowingly  propose  a  person  for  member¬ 
ship  in  this  order  who  is  not  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a 
free  State*  and  whom  I  feel  satisfied  will  exert  his  e-itire 
influence  to  bring  about  this  result.  1  will  support,  main¬ 
tain,  and  abide  by  any  honorable  movement  made  by  the 
organization  to  secure  this  great  end.  which  will  not  con¬ 
flict  with  the  laics  of  the  country  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. n 

Kansas  is  to  be  made  a  free  State,  by  an  honora¬ 
ble  movement,  which  will  not  conflict  with  the 
laws  and  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  object  of 
the  organization,  declared  in  the  very  words  of 
the  initiatory  obligation.  "Where  is  the  wrong  in 
this?  What  is  there  here,  which  can  cast  re¬ 
proach,  or  even  suspicion,  upon  the  people  of 
Kansas  ?  Grant  that  the  Legion  was  constituted, 
can  you  extract  from  it  any  Apology  for  the 
original  Crime,  or  for  its  present  ratification? 
Secret  societies,  with  their  extravagant  oaths, 
are  justly  offensive;  but  who  can  find,  in  this 
mistaken  machinery,  any  excuse  for  the  denial  of 
all  rights  to  the  people  of  Kansas  ?  All  this,  I 
say,  on  the  supposition  that  the  society  was  a 
reality,  which  it  was  not. .  Existing  in  the  fan¬ 
tastic  brains  of  a  few  persons  only,  it  never  had 
any  practical  life.  It  was  never  organized.  The 
whole  tale,  with  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  copy 
of  the  Constitution,  is  at  once  a  cock-and-bull 
story  and  a  mare’s  nest ;  trivial  as  the  former ; 
absurd  as  the  latter;  and  to  be  dismissed,  with 
the  Apology  founded  upon  it,  to  the  derision 
which  triviality  and  absurdity  justly  receive. 

It  only  remains,  under  this  head,  that  I  should 
speak  of  the  Apology  infamous ;  founded  on  false 
testimony  against  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
and  assumptions  of  duty  more  false  than  the 
testimony.  Defying  Truth  and  mocking  Decency, 
this  Apology  excels  all  others  in  futility  and 
audacity,  while,  from  its  utter  hollowness,  it 
proves  the  utter  impotence  of  the  conspirators  to 
defend  their  Crime.  Falsehood,  always  infamous , 
in  this  case  arouses  peculiar  scorn.  An  associa¬ 
tion  of  sincere  benevolence,  faithful  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  and  laws,  whose  only  fortifications  are 
hotels,  school-houses,  and  churches;  whose  only 
weapons  are  saw-mills,  tools,  and  books  ;  whose 
mission  is  peace  and  good  will,  has  been  falsely 
assailed  on  this  floor,  and  an  errand  of  blame¬ 
less  virtue  has  been  made  the  pretext  for  an  un¬ 
pardonable  Crime.  Nay,  more— the  innocent  are 
sacrificed,  and  the  guilty  set  at  liberty.  They 


who  seek  to  do  the  mission  of  the  Saviour  are 
scourged  and  crucified,  while  the  murderer,  Ba- 
rabbas,  with  the  sympathy  of  the  chief  priests, 
goes  at  large. 

Were  I  to  take  counsel  of  my  own  feelings,  I 
should  dismiss  this  whole  Apology  to  the  ineffa¬ 
ble  contempt  which  it  deserves;  but  it  has  been 
made  to  play  such  a  part  in  this  conspiracy,  that 
I  feel  it  a  duty  to  expose  it  completely. 

Sir,  from  the  earliest  times,  men  hav<*  recog¬ 
nised  the  advantages  of  organization,  as  an  ef¬ 
fective  agency  in  promoting  works  of  peace  or 
war.  Especially  at  this  moment,  there  is  no 
interest,  public  or  private,  high  or  low,  of  charity 
or  trade,  of  luxury  or  convenience,  which  does 
not  seek  its  aid.  Men  organize  to  rear  churches 
and  to  sell  thread ;  to  build  schools  and  to  sail 
ships;  to  construct  roads  and  to  _  manufacture 
toys  ;  to  spin  cotton  and  to  print  books  ;  to  weave 
cloths  and  to  quicken  harvests  ;  to  provide  food 
and  to  distribute  light;  to  influence  Public  Opin¬ 
ion  and  to  secure  votes  ;  to  guard  infancy  im’its 
weakness,  old  age  in  its  decrepitude, .  and 
womanhood  in  its  wretchedness ;  and  now,  in  all 
large  towns,  when  death  has  come,  they  are 
buried  by  organized  societies,  and,  emigrants  to 
another  world,  they  lie  down  in  pleasant  places, 
adorned  by  organized  skill.  To  complain  that 
this  prevailing  principle  has  been  applied  to  liv¬ 
ing  emigration  is  to  complain  of  Providence  and 
the  irresistible  tendencies  implanted  in  man. 

But  this  application  of  the  principle  is  no  re¬ 
cent  invention,  brought  forth  for  an  existing  emer¬ 
gency.  It  has  the  best  stamp  of  Antiquity. 
It  showed  itself  in  the  brightest  days  of  Greece, 
where  colonists  moved  in  organized  bands.  It 
became  a  part  of  the  mature  policy  of  Rome,  w  here 
bodies  of  men  were  constituted  expressly  for  this 
purpose,  triumviri  ad  colonos  deducendos.  ( Livy, 
xxxvii,  \  46.)  Naturally  it  has  been  accepted  in 
modern  times  by  every  civilized  $tate.  With  the 
sanction  of  Spain,  an  association  of  Genoese  mer¬ 
chants  first  introduced  slaves  to  this  continent. 
With  the  sanction  of  France,  the  Society  of  Jesu¬ 
its  stretched  their  labors  over  Canada  and  the 
Great  Lakes  to  the  Mississippi.  It  was  under  the 
auspices  of  Emigrant  Aid  Companies,  that  our 
country  was  originally  settled,  by  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  of  Plymouth,  by  the  adventurers  of  "Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  by  the  philanthropic  Oglethorpe,  whose 
u  benevolence  of  soul,”  commemorated  by  Pope, 
sought  to  plant  a  Free  State  in  Georgia.  At  this 
day.  such  associations,  of  a  humbler  character,  are 
found  in  Europe,  with  offices  in  the  great  capitals, 
through  whose  activity  emigrants  are  directed 
Ii6r0* 

For  a  long  time,  emigration  to  the  West, 
from  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  but  par¬ 
ticularly  from  New  England,  has  been  of  maiked 
significance.  In  quest  of  better  homes,  annu¬ 
ally  it  has  pressed  to  the  unsettled  lands,  in  num¬ 
bers  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands;  but 
this  has  been  done  heretofore  with  little  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  without  guide  or  counsel.  Finally, 
when,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Government  in 
Kansas,  the  tempting  fields  of  that  central  region 
were  opened  to  the  competition  of  peaceful  colo¬ 
nization,  and  especially  when  it  was  declared 


that  the  question  of  Freedom  or  Slavery  there 
was  to  be  determined  by  the  votes  of  actual  set¬ 
tlers,  then  at  once  was  organization  enlisted  as 
an  effective  agency  in  quickening  and  conduct¬ 
ing  the  emigration  impelled  thither,  and,  more 
than  all,  in  providing  homes  for  it  on  a%ival 
there. 

The  Company  was  first  constituted  under  an 
act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  4th  of 
May,  1854,  some  weeks  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  Nebraska  bill.  The  original  act  of  incorpo¬ 
ration  was  subsequently  abandoned,  and  a  new 
charter  received  in  February,  1855,  in  which  the 
objects  of  the  Society  are  thus  declared : 

“  For  the  purposes  of  directing  emigration  Westward, 
and  aid  ini'  in  providing  accommodations  for  the  emigrants 
after  arriving  at  their  places  of  destination.'1'1 

At  any  other  moment,  an  association  for  these 
purposes  would  have  taken  its  place,  by  general 
consent,  among  the  philanthropic  experiments  of 
the  age ;  but  Crime  is  always  suspicious,  and 
shakes,  like  a  sick  man,  merely  at  the  pointing 
of  a  finger.  The  conspirators  against  Freedom 
in  Kansas  now  shook  with  tremor,  real  or  af¬ 
fected.  Their  wicked  plot  was  about  to  fail.  To 
help  themselves,  they  denounced  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Company;  and  their  denunciations,  after 
finding  an  echo  in  the  President,  have  been  re¬ 
peated.  with  much  particularity,  on  this  floor,  in 
the  formal  report  of  your  committee. 

The  falsehood  of  the  whole  accusation  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  illustrative  specimens. 

A  charter  is  set  out,  section  by  section,  which, 
though  originally  granted,  was  subsequently  aban¬ 
doned,  and  is  not  in  reality  the  charter  of  the 
Company,  but  is  materially  unlike  it. 

The  Company  is  represented  as  “  a  powerful 
corporation,  with  a  capital  of  five  millions;” 
when,  by  its  actual  charter,  it  is  not  allowed  to 
hold  property  above  one  million,  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  its  capital  has  not  exceeded  $100,000. 

Then,  again,  it  is  suggested,  if  not  alleged,  that 
this  enormous  capital,  which  I  have  already  said 
does  not  exist,  is  invested  in  “  cannon  and  rifles, 
in  powder  and  lead,  and  implements  of  war” — 
all  of  which,  whether  alleged  or  suggested,  is 
absolutely  false.  The  officers  of  the  Company 
authorize  me  to  give  to  this  whole  pretension  a 
point-blank  denial. 

All  these  allegations  are  of  small  importance, 
and  I  mention  them  only  because  they  show  the 
character  of  the  report,  and  also  something  of  the 
quicksand  on  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
chosen  to  plant  himself.  But  these  are  all  capped 
by  the  unblushing  assertion  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  Company  were  “  in  perversion  of  the  plain 
provisions  of  an  Act  of  Congress  ;  ”  and  also,  an¬ 
other  unblushing  assertion,  as  “certain  and  un¬ 
deniable,”  that  the  Company  was  formed  to  pro¬ 
mote  certain  objects,  “regardless  of  the  rights 
and  wishes  of  the  people,  as  guarantied  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  secured 
by  their  organic  Iuav;”  when  it  is  certain  and 
undeniable  that  the  Company  has  done  nothing 
in  perversion  of  any  Act  of  Congress,  while  to 
the  extent  of  its  power  it  has  sought  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  actual  people 
in  the  Territory. 


Sir,  this  Company  lias  violated  in  no  respect 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  land  ;  not  in  the 
severest  letter  or  the  slightest  spirit.  But  every 
other  imputation  is  equally  baseless.  It  is  not  true, 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  alleged,  in  order 
m  some  way  to  compromise  the  Company,  that  it 
was  informed  before  the  public  of  the  date  fixed 
for  the  election  of  the  Legislature.  This  state¬ 
ment  is  pronounced  by  the  Secretary,  in  a  letter 
now  before  me,  “an  unqualified  falsehood,  not 
having  even  the  shadow  of  a  shade  of  truth  for  its 
basis.”  It  is  not  true  that  men  have  been  hired 
by  the  Company  to  go  to  Kansas ;  for  every  emi¬ 
grant,  who  lias  gone  under  its  direction,  has  him¬ 
self  provided  the  means  for  his  journey.  Of  course, 
sir,  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  complained  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  that  proclivity 
to  error  which  marks  all  his  utterances,  that  men 
have  been  sent  by  the  Company  “with  one  uni¬ 
form  gun,  Sharpe’s  rifle ;”  for  it  has  supplied  no 
arms  of  any  kind  to  anybody.  It  is  not  true  that 
the  Company  has  encouraged  any  fanatical  ag¬ 
gression  upon  the  people  of  Missouri;  for  it  has 
counselled  order,  peace,  forbearance.  It  is  not 
true  that  the  Company  has  chosen  its  emigrants 
on  account  of  their  political  opinions  ;  for  it  has 
asked  no  questions  with  regard  to  the  opinions 
of  any  whom  it  aids,  and  at  this  moment  stands 
ready  to  forward  those  from  the  South  as  well 
as  the  North,  while,  in  the  Territory,  all,  from 
whatever  quarter,  are  admitted  to  an  equal  en¬ 
joyment  of  its  tempting  advantages.  It  is  not 
true  th at  the  Company  has  sent  persons  merely 
to  control  elections,  and  not  to  remain  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory;  for  its  whole  action,  and  all  its  anticipa¬ 
tion  atf  pecuniary  profits,  are  founded  on  the  hope 
to  stock  the  country  with  permanent  settlers,  by 
whose  labor,  the  capital  of  the  Company  shall  be 
made  to  yield  its  increase,  and  by  whose  fixed 
interest  in  the  soil  the  welfare  of  all  shall  be  pro¬ 
moted. 

Sir,  it  has  not  the  honor  of  being  an  Abolition 
Society,  or  of  numbering  among  its  officers  Abo¬ 
litionists.  Its  President  is  a  retired  citizen,  of 
ample  means  and  charitable  life,  who  has  taken 
no  part  in  the  conflicts  on  Slavery,  and  has  never 
allowed  his  sympathies  to  be  felt  by  Abolition¬ 
ists.  One  of  its  Vice  Presidents  is  a  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  with  family  and  friends  there, 
who  has  always  opposed  the  Abolitionists,  Its 
generous  Treasurer,  who  is  now  justly  absorbed 
by  the  objects  of  the  Company,  has  always  been 
understoodfcis  ranging  with  his  extensive  connex¬ 
ions,  by  blood  and  marriage,  on  the  side  of  that 
quietism  which  submits  to  all  the  tyranny  of  the 
Slave  Power;  Its  Directors  are  more  conspic¬ 
uous  for  wealth  and  science,  than  for  any'  activ¬ 
ity  against  Slavery.  Among  these  is  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Chapman — 
personally  known,  doubtless,  lo  some  who  hear 
me — who  has  distinguished  himself  by  an  austere 
conservatism,  too  natural  to  the  atmosphere  or 
courts,  which  does  not  flinch  even  from  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  In  a  recent 
address  at  a  public  meeting  in  Springfield,  this 
gentleman  thus  speaks  for  himself  and  his  asso 
dates  * 
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ct  I  have  been  a  Director  of  the  Society  from  the  first,  and 
have  kept  myself  well  informed  in  regard  to  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pjie.in  this  commum'y 
ever  suspected  me  of  being  an  Aboli  ionist;  but  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  Pro-Slavery;  and  1  be.ieve  many 
crood  people  think  I  am  quite  too  conservative  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  all  the  plans  and 
proceedings of-the  Soci.-iy  have  met  my  approbation ,  and  1 
assert  that  it  has  never  done  a  single  act  with  which  any 
political  party  or  the  people  of  any  section  of  the  country 
can  iustlv  find  fault.  The  name  ot  its  President,  i  lr. 
Brown,  of  Providence,  and  bfi  s  Treasurer,  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  Boston,  are  a  sufficient  guaranty  in  the  estimation  ot  in¬ 
telligent  men  against  its  being  engaged  m  any  fanaueal 
enterprise.  Its  stockholders  are  composed  ot  men  ot  all 
political  parties  except  Aboli  ionists.  i  am  not  aware  that 
i?  has  received  the  patronage  of  that  class  ot  our  fellow- 
citizens,  and  I  am  informed  that  some  of  them  disapprove 

of  its  proceedings.”  » 

0 

The  acts  of  the  Company  have  been  such  as 
might  be  expected  from  auspices  thus  severely 
careful  at  all  points.  The  secret,  through  which, 
with,  small  means,  it  has  been,  able  to  accomplish 
so  much,  is,  that,  .as  an  inducement  to  emigration ,  it 
has  gone  forward  and  planted  capital  in  advance  of 
'population.  According  to  the  old  immethodical 
system,  this  rule  is  reversed,  and  population  has 
been  left  to  grope  blindly,  without  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  fixed  centres,  with  mills,  schools,  and 
churches— all  calculated  to  soften  the  hardships 
of  pioneer  life — such  as  have  been  established 
beforehand  in  Kansas.  Here,  sir,  is  the  secret  of 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  By  this  single  prin¬ 
ciple,  which  is  now  practically  applied  for  the  first 
time  in  history,  and  which  has  the  simplicity  of 
genius,  a  business  association  at  a  distance,  with¬ 
out  a  large  capital,  has  become  a  beneficent  in¬ 
strument  of  civilization,  exercising  the  functions . 
of  various  Societies,  and  in  itself  being  a  Mission¬ 
ary  Society,  a  Bible  Society,  a  Tract  Society,  an 
Education  Society,  and  a  Society  for  the  Diffu- 
sion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts.  I  would  not  claim 
too  much  for  this  Company;  but  I  doubt  if,  at 
this  moment,  there  is  any  Society,  which  is  so 
completely  philanthropic ;  and  since  its  lead¬ 
ing  idea,  like  the  light  of  a  candle  from  which 
other  candles  are  lighted  without  number,  may 
be  applied  indefinitely,  it  promises  to  be  an  im- 
'  portant  aid  to  Human  Progress.  The  lesson  it 
teaches  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  hereafter,  wher¬ 
ever  unsettled  lands  exist,  intelligent  capital  will 
lead  the  way,  anticipating  the  wants  of  the.  pi¬ 
oneer — nay,  doing  the  very  work  of  the  original 
pioneer — while,  amidst  well-arranged  harmonies, 
a  new  community  will  arise,  to  become,  by  its 
example,  a  more  eloquent  preacher  than  any  soli¬ 
tary  missionary.  In  subordination  to  this  essen¬ 
tial  idea,  is  its  humbler  machinery  for  the  aid  of 
emigrants  on  their  way,  by  combining  parties,  so 
■  that  friends  and  neighbors  might  journey  to¬ 
gether  ;  by  purchasing  tickets  at  wholesale,  and 
furnishing  them  to  individuals  at  the  act  ml  cost ; 
by  providing  for  each  party  a  conductor  familiar 
with  the  road,  and,  through  these  simple  means,, 
promoting  the  economy,  safety,  and  conuort,  ot 
the  expedition.  The  number  of  emigrants  it  has 
directly  aided,  even  thus  slightly,  in  their  jour¬ 
ney,  has  been  infinitely  exaggerated.  From  the 
beginning  of  its  operations  down  to  the  close  of 
the  last  autumn,  all  its  detachments  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  contained  only  thirteen  hundred  and 
twelve  persons. 


Such  is  the  simple  tale  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Company.  Sir,  not  even  suspicion  can  justly 
touch  it.  But  it  must  be  lhade  a  scapegoat. 
This  is  the  decree  which  has  gone  forth.  I  was 
hardly  surprised  at  this  outrage,  when  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  President,  for,  like  Macbeth,  he 
is  stepped  so  far  in,  that  returning  were  as  tedious 
as  go  on  ;  but  I  did  not  expect  it  from  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Missouri,  [Mr.  Geyer,]  whom  I  had 
learned  to  respect  for  the  general  moderation  ot 
his  views,  and  the  name  he  has  won  in  an  hon¬ 
orable  profession.  Listening  to  him,  I  was  sad¬ 
dened  by  the  spectacle  of  the  extent  to  which 
Slavery  will  sway  a  candid  mind  to  do  injus¬ 
tice.  Had  any  other  interest  been  in  question, 
that  Senator  would  have  scorned  to  join  in.  im¬ 
peachment  of  such  an  association.  His  instincts 
as  a  lawyer,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  a  Senator, 
would  have  forbidden ;  but  the  Slave  Power,  in 
enforcing  its  behests,  allows  no  hesitation,  and 
the  Senator  surrendered. 

In  this  vindication,  I  content  myself  with  a 
statement  of  facts,  rather  than  an  argument.  It 
might  be  urged  that  Missouri  had  organized  a 
propagandist  emigration  long  before  any  from 
Massachusetts,  and  you  might  be  reminded  of  the 
wolf  in  the  fable,  which  complained  of  the  lamb 
for  disturbing  the  waters,  when  in  fact  the  al¬ 
leged  offender  was  lower  down  on  the  stream. 
It  might  be  urged,  also,  that  South  Carolina  has 
lately  entered  upon  a  similar  system — while  one 
of  her  chieftains,  in  rallying  recruits,  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  attested  to  the  cause  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  by  exclaiming,  in  the  words  of  Satan, 
addressed  to  his  wicked  forces,  “  Awake !  arise ! 
or  be  forever  fallen!”  *  But  the  occasion  needs 
no  such  defences.  I  put  them  aside.  Not  on  the 
example  of  Missouri  or  the  example  of  South 
Carolina,  but  on  inherent  rights,  which  no  man, 
whether  Senator  or  President,  can  justly  assail, 
do  I  plant  this  impregnable  justification.  It  will 
not  do,  in  specious  phrases,  to  allege  the  right  of 
every  State  to  be  free  in  its  domestic  policy  from 
foreign  interference,  and  then  to  assume  such 
wrongful  interference  by  this  Company.  By  the 
law  and  Constitution,  we  stand  or  fall ;  and  that 
law  and  Constitution  we  have  in  no  respect  of¬ 
fended.  $ 

To  cloak  the  overthrow  of  all  law  in  Kansas, 
an  assumption  is  now  set  up,  vrhich  utterly  de¬ 
nies  one  of  the  plainest  rights  of  the  people  every¬ 
where.  Sir,  I  beg  Senators  to  understand  that 
this  is  a  Government  of  laws  ;  and  that,  under 
these  laws,  the  people  have  an  incontestable  right 
to  settle  any  portion  of  oar  broad  territory,  and, 
if  they  choose,  to  propagate  any  opinions  there, 
not  openly  forbidden  by  the  laws.  If  this  were 
not  so,  pray,  sir,  by  what  title  is  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  is  an  emigrant  from  Vermont, 
propagating  his  disastrous  opinions  in  another 
State  ?  Surely  he  has  no  monopoly  of  this  right. 
Others  may  do  what  he  is  doing;  nor  can  the 
rmht  be  in  any  way  restrained.  It  is  as  broad 
as° the  people ;  and  it  matters  not  whether  they 
go  in  numbers  small  or  great,  with  assistance  or 

*  Mr.  Evans,  of  South  Carolina,  hsre  interrupted  Mr 
Stjmner.  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  of  any  such  address. 
Mr.  S.  replied,  that  it  was  tak^n  from  Southern  papers. 
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without  assistance,  under  the  auspices  of  socie¬ 
ties  or  not  under  such  auspices.  If  this  were  not 
so,  then,  by,  what  title  arc  so  many  foreigners 
annually  naturalized,  under  Democratic  auspices, 
in  order  to  secure  their  votes  for  misnamed 
Democratic  principles  ?  And  if  capital  as  well  as 
combination  cannot  be  employed,  by  what  title  do 
venerable  associations  exist,  of  ampler  means  and 
longer  duration  than  any  Emigrant  Aid  Company, 
around  which  cluster  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  country — the  Tract  Society,  a  powerful  cor¬ 
poration,  which  scatters  its  publications  freely  in 
every  corner  of  the  land — the  Bible  Society,  an 
incorporated  body,  with  large  resources,  which 
Eeeks  to  carry  the  Book  of  Life  alike  into  Terri¬ 
tories  and  States — the  Missionary  Society,  also 
an  incorporated  body,  with  large  resources,  which 
sends  its  agents  everywhere,  at  home  and  in  for¬ 
eign  lands  ?  By  what  title  do  all  these  exist  ? 
Nay,  sir,  by  what  title  does  an  Insurance  Compa- 
ny  in  New  York  send  its  agent  to  open  an  office 
in  New  Orleans,  and  by  what  title  does  Massa¬ 
chusetts  capital  contribute  to  the  Hannibal  and 
St.  Joseph  Railroad  in  Missouri,  and  also  to 
the  copper  mines  of  Michigan  ?  The  Senator 
inveighs  against  the  Native  American  party ;  but 
his  own  principle  is  narrower  than  any  attributed 
to  them.  They  object  to  the  influence  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  abroad ;  he  objects  to  the  influence 
of  American  citizens  at  home,  when  exerted  in 
States  or  Territories  where  they  were  not  born  ! 
The  whole  assumption  is  too  audacious  for  respect¬ 
ful  argument.  But  since  a  great  right  has  been  de¬ 
nied,  the  children  of  the  Free  States,  over  whose 
cradles  has  shone  the  North  Star,  owe  it  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  ancestors,  and  to  Freedom  itself, 
that  this  right  should  now  be  asserted  to  the  fullest 
extent.  By  the  blessing  of  God,  and  under  the 
continued  protection  of  the  laws,  they  will  go  to 
Ivansas,  there  to  plant  their  homes,  in  the  hope  of 
elevating  this  Territory  soon  into  the  sisterhood  of 
free  States ;  and  to  such  end  they  will  not  hesi- 
tate(  in  the  employment  of  all  legitimate  means, 
whether  by  companies  of  men  or  contributions 
of  money,  to  swell  a  virtuous  emigration,  and 
they  will  justly  scout  any  attempt  to  question 
this  unquestionable  right.  Sir,  if  they  failed  to 
do  this,  they  would  De  fit  only  for  slaves  them¬ 
selves. 

God  be  praised !  Massachusetts,  honored 
Commonwealth  that  gives  me  the  privilege  to 
plead  for  Kansas  on  this  floor,  kndw-s  her  rights, 
and  will  maintain  them  firmly  to  the  end.  This 
is  not  the  first  time  in  history,  that  her  public 
acts  have  been  arraigned,  and  that  her  public 
men  have  been  exposed  to  contumely.  Thus  was 
it  when,  in  the  olden  time,  she  began  the  great 
battle  whose  fruits  you  all  enjoy.  But  never  yet 
has  she  occupied  a  position  so  lofty  as  at  this 
hour.  By  the  intelligence  of  her  population — 
by  the  resources  of  her  industry — by  her  com¬ 
merce,  cleaving  every  wave — by  her  manufactures, 
various  as  human  skill — by  her  institutions  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  various  as  human  knowledge — by  her  in¬ 
stitutions  of  benevolence,  various  as  human  suffer- 
by  the  pages  of  her  scholars  and  historians — 
by  the  voices  ot  her  poets  and  orators,  she  is  now 
exerting  an  influence  more  subtle  and  command¬ 


ing  than  ever  before — shooting  her  far- darting 
rays  wherever  ignorance,  wretchedness,  or  wrong, 
prevail,  and  flashing- light  even  upon  those  who 
travel  far  to  persecute  her.  Such  is  Massachu¬ 
setts,  and  I  am  proud  to  believe  that  you  may 
as  well  attempt,  with  puny  arm,  to  topple  down 
the  earth-rooted,  heaven-kissing  granite  which 
crowns  the^  historic  sod  of  Bunker  Hill,  as  to 
change  her  fixed  resolves  for  Freedom  everywhere, 
and  especially  now  for  Freedom  in  Kansas.  I 
exult,  too,  that  in  this  battle,  which  surpasses 
far  in  moral  grandeur  the  whole  war  of  the 
Revolution,  she  is  able  to  preserve  her  just  emi¬ 
nence.  To  the  first  she  contributed  a  larger 
number  of  troops  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  and  larger  than  all  the  Slave  States  to¬ 
gether  ;  and  now  to  the  second,  which  is  not  of 
contending  armies,  but  of  contending  opinions, 
on  whose  issue  hangs  trembling  the  advancing 
civilization  of  the  country,  she  contributes, 
through  the  manifold  and  endless  intellectual 
activity  of  her  children,  more  of  that  divine 
spark  by  which  opinions  are  quickened  into  life, 
than  is  contributed  by  any  other  State,  or  by  all 
the  Slave  States  together,  while  her  annual  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  excels  in  value  three  times  the 
whole  vaunted  cotton  crop  of  the  whole  South. 

Sir,  to  men  on  earth  it  belongs  only  to  deserve 
success  ;  not  to  secure  it  ;  and  I  know  not  how 
soon  the  efforts  of  Massachusetts  will  wear  the 
crown  of  triumph.  But  it  cannot  be  that  she 
acts  wrong  for  herself  or  children,  when  in  this 
cause  she  thus  encounters  reproach.  No;  by  the 
generous  souls  who  were  exposed  at  Lexington; 
by  those  who  stood  arrayed  at  Bunker  Hill ;  by 
the  many  from  her  bosom  who,  on  all  the  fields 
of  the  first  great  struggle,  lent  their  vigorous 
arms  to  the  cause  of  all;  by  the  children  she  has 
borne,  whose  names  alone  are  national  trophies, . 
is  Massachusetts  now  vowed  irrevocably  to  this 
work.  What  belongs  to  the  faithful  servant  she 
will  do  in  all  things,  and  Providence  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  result. 

And  here  ends  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  four 
Apologies  for  the  Crime  against  Kansas. 

III.  From  this  ample  survey,  where  one  obstruc¬ 
tion  after  another  has  been  removed,  I  now  pass,  in 
the  third  place,  to  the  consideration  of  the  various 
remedies  proposed ,  ending  with  the  True  Remedy. 

The  Remedy  should  be  co-extensive  with  the 
original  Wrong;  and  since,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Nebraska  Bill,  not  only  Kansas,  but  also  Nebraska, 
Minnesota,  Washington,  and  even  Oregon,  have 
been  opened  to  Slavery,  the  original  Prohibition 
should  be  restored  to  its  complete  activity  through¬ 
out  these  various  Territories.  By  such  a  happy 
restoration,  made  in  good  faith,  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  would  be  replaced  in  the  condition  which  it 
enjoyed  before  the  introduction  of  that  dishonest 
measure.  Here  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega  of 
our  aim  in  this  immediate  controversy.  But  no 
such  extensive  measure  is  now  iu  question.  The 
Crime  against  Kansas  has  been  special,  and  all 
else  is  absorbed  in  the  special  remedies  for  it. 
Of  these  I  shall  now  speak. 

As  the  Apologies  were  four-fold,  so  we  thu 
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Remedies  proposed  four-fold,  and  they  range 
themselves  in  natural  order,  under  designations 
which  so  -truly  disclose  their  character  as  even 
to  supersede  argument.  First,  we  have  the  Rem¬ 
edy  of  Tyranny;  next,  the  Remedy  of  Folly;  next, 
the  Remedy  of  Injustice  and  Civil  War;  and 
fourthly,  the  Remedy  of  Justice  and  Peace.  There 
are  the  four  caskets ;  and  you  are  to  determine 
which  shall  be  opened  by  Senatorial  votes. 

There  is  the  Remedy  of  Tyranny ,  which,  like  its 
complement,  the  Apology  of  Tyranny — though 
espoused  on  this  floor,  especially  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois — proceeds  from  the  President,  and 
is  embodied  in  a  special  message.  It  proposes  to 
enforce  obedience  to  the  existing  laws  of  Kansas, 
“whether  Federal  or  local f  when,  in  fact,  Kansas 
has  no  “local”  laws  except  those  imposed  by  the 
Usurpation  from  Missouri,  and  it  calls  for  ad¬ 
ditional  appropriations  to  complete  this  work  of 
tyrannjn 

I  shall  not  follow  the  President  in  his  elaborate 
endeavor  to  prejudge  the  contested  election  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  Representatives  ;  for  this 
whole  matter  belongs  to  the  privileges  of  that 
body,  and  neither  the  President  nor  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  intermeddle  therewith.  I  do  not 
touch  it.  But  now,  while  dismissing  it,  I  should 
not  pardon  myself,  if  I  failed  to  add,  that  any  per¬ 
son  who  founds  his  claim  to  a  seat  in  Congress 
on  the  pretended  votes  of  hirelings  from  another 
State,  with  no  home  on  the  soil  of  Kansas,  plays 
the  part  of  Anacharsis  Clootz,  who,  at  the  bar  of 
the  French  Convention,  undertook  to  represent 
nations  that  knew  him  not,  or,  if  they  knew  him, 
scornedhim ;  with  this  difference,  that  in  our  Amer¬ 
ican  case,  the  excessive  farce  of  the  transaction 
cannot  cover  its  tragedy.  But  all  this  I  put  aside — 
to  deal  only  with  what  is  legitimately  before  the 
Senate. 

I  expose  simply  the  Tyranny  which  upholds  the 
existing  Usurpation,  and  asks  for  additional  ap¬ 
propriations.  Let  it  be  judged  by  an  example, 
from  which  in  this  country  there  can  be  no  ap¬ 
peal.  Here  is  the  speech  of  George  III,  made  from 
the  Throne  to  Parliament,  in  response  to  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which,  though  smarting  under  laws  passed  by 
usurped  power,  had  yet  avoided  all  armed  op¬ 
position,  while  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  still 
slumbered  in  rural  solitude,  unconscious  of  the 
historic  kindred  which  they  were  soon  to  claim. 
Instead  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  in  the  Royal 
speech,  substitute  Kansas,  and  the  message  of 
Ihe  President  will  be  found  fresh  on  the  lips  of 
die  British  King.  Listen  now  to  the  words, 
which,  in  opening  Parliament,  30th  November, 
1714,  his  Majesty,  according  to  the  official  report, 
vas  pleased  to  speak : 

‘  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen : 

“It  gives  me  much  concern  that  I  am  obliged,  at  the 
opening  of  this  Parliament,  to  inform  you  that  a  most  dar¬ 
ing  spirit  of  resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  law  still  un¬ 
happily  prevails  in  the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay , 
and  has  in  divers  parts  of  it  broke  fortli  in  f.-e>h  violences 
of  a  very  criminal  nature.  These  proceedings  have  been 
countenanced  in  other  of  my  Colonics ,  and  unwarrantable 
attempts  have  been  made  to  obstruct  the  Commerce  of  this 
Kingdom ,  by  unlawful  combinations.  I  have  taken  such 
measures  ami  given  such  orders  as  I  have  'udged  most 


proper  and  effectual  for  carrying  into  execution  the.  lairs 
which  were  passed,  in  the  last  session  of  the  late  Parliament. 
for  the  protection  and  security  ot  the  Cpmroetve  ot  my 
subjects,  and  for  the  restoring  and  preserving  pence,  or- 
der.  and  good  government,  in  the  Province  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay — American  Archives,  4th  series,  vol.  L  page 
1 465. 

The  King  complained  of  a  “  daring  spirit  of 
resistance  and  disobedience  to  the  law;”  so  also 
does  the  President.  The  King  adds,  that  it  ha3 
“  broke  forth  in  fresh  violences  of  a  very  criminal 
nature;”  so  also  does  the  President.  The  King 
declares  that  these  proceedings  have  been  “  coun¬ 
tenanced  and  encouraged  in  other  of  my  Colo¬ 
nies  ;  ”  even  so  the  President  declares  that  Kan¬ 
sas  has  found  sympathy  in  “  remote  States.”  “  The 
King  inveighs  against  “  unwarrantable  measures  ” 
and  u  unlawful  combinations  ;  ”  even  so  inveighs 
the  President.  The  King  proclaims  that  he  has 
taken  the  necessary  steps  u  for  carrying  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  laws,”  passed  in  defiance  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  the  Colonies  ;  even  so  the 
President  proclaims  that  he  shall  “  exert  the 
whole  power  of  the  Federal  Executive”  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Usurpation  in  Kansas.  The  parallel  is 
complete.  The  Message,  if  not  copied  from  the 
Speech  of  the  King,  has  been  fashioned  on  the 
same  original  block,  and  must  be  dismissed  to 
the  same  limbo.  I  dismiss  its  tyrannical  assump¬ 
tions  in  favor  of  the  Usurpation.  I  dismiss  also 
its  petition  for  additional  appropriations  in  the 
affected  desire  to  maintain  order  in  Kansas.  It 
is  not  money  or  troops  that  you  need  there  ;  but 
simply  tlid  good  will  of  the  President.  That  is 
all,  absolutely.  Let  his  complicity  with  the  Crime 
cease,  and  peace  will  be  restored.  For  myself,  I 
will  not  consent  to  wad  the  National  artillery 
with  fresh  appropriation  bills,  when  its  murder¬ 
ous  hail  is  to  be  directed  against  the  constitu¬ 
tional  rights  of  my  fellow-citizens. 

Next  comes  the  Remedy  of  Folly ,  which,  indeed, 
is  also  a  Remedy  of  Tyranny  ;  but  its  Folly  is  so 
surpassing  as  to  eclipse  even  its  Tyranny.  It 
does  not  proceed  from  the  President.  With  this 
proposition  he  is  not  in  any  way  chargeable.  It 
comes  from  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
who,  at  the  close  of  a  long  speech,  offered  it  as 
his  single  contribution  to  the  adjustment  of  this 
question,  and  who  thus  far  stands  alone  in  its 
support.  It  might,  therefore,  fitly  bear  his  name; 
but  that  which  I  now  give  to  it  is  a  more  sug¬ 
gestive  synonym. 

This  proposition,  nakedly  expressed,  is  that 
the  people  of  Kansas  should  be  deprived  of  their 
arms.  That  I  may  not  do  the  least  injustice  to 
the  Senator,  I  quote  his  precise  wrords : 

“The  President  of  the  United  States  is  under  the  lush¬ 
est  and  most  solemn  obligations  to  interpose  ;  and  it  I  were 
to  indicate  the  manner  in  which  lie  should  interpose  in 
Kansas,  I  would  point  out  the  old  common  law  process. 
I  would  serve  a  warrant  on  Sharpe’s  rifles,  and  if  Sharpe’s 
rifles  did  not  answer  the  summon-,  and  come  into  court 
on  a  day  certain,  or  if  they  resisted  the  sheriff.  I  vvould 
summon  the  piosse comitatus,  and  would  have  Colonel  Sum¬ 
ner’s  regiment  to  be  a  part  of  that  posse  comilatusp 

Really,  sir,  has  it  come  to  this  ?  The  rifle  has 
ever  been  the  companion  of  the  pioneer,  and, 
under  God,  his  tutelary  protector  against  the 
red  man  and  the  beast  of  the  forest.  Never  was 
!  this  efficient  weapon  more  needed  in  just  self-dc 
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fence,  than  now  in  Kansas,  and  at  least  one  arti¬ 
cle  in  our  National  Constitution  must  be  blotted 
out,  before  the  complete  right  to  it  can  m  any 
way  be  impeached.  And  yet  such  is  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  hour,  that,  in  defiance  of  the  solemn 
guaranty,  embodied  in  the  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  that  “the  right  of  the  people  to 
keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed,”  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  been  arraigned  for  keep¬ 
ing  and  bearing  them,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  had  the  face  to  say  openly, 
on  this  floor,  that  they  should  be  disarmed — of 
■course,  that  the  fanatics  of  Slavery,  his  allies 
and  constituents,  may  meet  no  impediment.  Sir, 
the  Senator  is  venerable  with  years  ;  he  is  re¬ 
puted  also  to  have  worn  at  home,  in  the  State 
which  he  represents,  judicial  honors  ;  and  he  is 
placed  here  at  the  head  of  an  important  Commit¬ 
tee  occupied  particularly  with  questions  of  law ; 
but  neither  his  years,  nor  his  position,  past  or 
present,  can  give  respectability  to  the  demand  he 
has  made,  or  save  him  from  indignant  condemna¬ 
tion,  when,  to  compass  the  wretched  purposes  of 
a  wretched  cause,  he  thus  proposes  to  trample 
on  one  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  constitution¬ 
al  liberty. 

Next  comes  the  Remedy  of  Injustice  and  Civil 
War — organized  by  Act  of  Congress.  This  prop¬ 
osition,  which  is  also  an  offshoot  of  the  original 
Remedy  of  Tyranny,  proceeds  from  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  [Mr.  Douglas,]  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  and  is  embodied 
in  the  Rill  which  is  now  pressed  to  a  vote. 

By  this  Bill  it  is  proposed,  as  follows  : 

“That  whenever  it  shall  appear,  by  a  census  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor,  by  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature,  that  there  shall  be  93,420  inhabitants 
(that  being-  the  number  required  by  the  present  ratio  of 
representation  for  a  member  of  Congress)  within  the  lim¬ 
its  hereafter  described  as  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  the 
Legislature  of  said  Territory  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  au¬ 
thorized  to  provide  by  law  for  the  election  of  delegates ,  by 
the  people  of  said  Territory,  to  assemble  in  Convention 
and  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,  prep  ira- 
tory  to  their  admission  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  original  States  in  all  respects  whatsoever,  by  the 
name  of  the  State  of  Kansas.” 

Now,  sir,  consider  these  word's  carefully,  and 
you  will  see  that,  however  plausible  and  velvet- 
pawed  they  may  seem,  yet  in  reality  they  are 
most  unjust  and  cruel.  While  affecting  to  ini¬ 
tiate  honest  proceedings  for  the  formation  of  a 
State,  they  furnish  to  this  Territory  no  redress 
for  the  Crime  under  which  it  suffers  ;  nay,  they 
recognise  the  very  Usurpation,  in  which  the 
Crime  ended,  and  proceed  to  endow  it  with  new 
prerogatives.  It  is  by  the  authority  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  that  the  census  is  to  be  taken,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  work.  It  is  also  by  the  authority 
of  the  Legislature  that  a  Convention  is  to  be  call¬ 
ed  for  the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  which  is 
the  second  step.  But  the  Legislature  is  not 
obliged  to  take  either  of  these  steps.  To  its  ab¬ 
solute  wilfulness  is  it  left  to  act  or  not  to  act  in 
the  premises.  And  since,  in  the  ordinary  course 
ot  business,  there  can  be  no  action  of  the  Legis- 
ture  till  January  of  the  next  year,  all  these 
steps,  which  are  preliminary  in  their  character, 
are  postponed  till  after  that  distant  day— thus 


keeping  this  great  question  open,  to  distract  and 
irritate  the  country.  Clearly  this  is  not  what  is 
required.  The  country  desires  peace  at  once,  and 
is  determined  to  have  it.  But  this  objection  is 
slight  by  the  side  of  the  glaring  Tyranny,  that, 
in  recognising  the  Legislature,  and  conferring 
upon  it  these  new  powers,  the  Bill  recognises  the 
existing  Usurpation,  not  only  as  the  authentic 
Government  of  the  Territory  for  the  time  being, 
but  also  as  possessing  a  creative  power  to  repro¬ 
duce  itself  in  the  new  State.  Pass  this  Bill,  and 
you  enlist  Congress  in  the  conspiracy,  not  only 
to  keep  the  people  of  Kansas  in  their  presen.: 
subjugation,  throughout  their  Territorial  exist¬ 
ence,  but  also  to  protract  this  subjugation  into 
their  existence  as  a  State,  while  you  legalize  and 
perpetuate  the  very  force  by  which  Slavery  has 
been  already  planted  there. 

I  know  that  there  is  another  deceptive  clause, 
which  seems  to  throw  certain  safeguards  around 
the  election  of  delegates  to  the  Convention,  when 
that  Convention  shall  be  ordered  by  the  Legislature ; 
but  out  of  this  very  clause  do  I  draw  a  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Usurpation  which  the  Bill  recog¬ 
nises.  It  provides  that  the  tests,  coupled  with 
the  electoral  franchise,  shall  not  prevail  in  the 
election  of  delegates,  and  thus  impliedly  con¬ 
demns  them.  But  if  they  are  not  to  prevail  on 
this  occasion,  why  are  they  permitted  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  ?  If  they  are  pnjust  in  the 
one  case,  they  are  unjust  in  the  other.  If  annul¬ 
led  at  the  election  of  delegates,  they  should  be  an¬ 
nulled  at  the  election  of  the  Legislature ;  whereas 
the  Rill  of  the  Senator  leaves  all  these  offensive  tests 
in  full  activity  at  the  election  of  the  very  Legislature 
out  of  which  this  whole  proceeding  is  to  come ,  and  it 
leaves  the  polls  at  both  elections  in  the  control 
of  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Usurpation. 
Consider  well  the  facts.  By  an  existing  statute, 
establishing  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  as  a  shib¬ 
boleth,  a  large  portion  of  the  honest  citizens  are 
excluded  from  voting  for  the  Legislature,  while,  by 
another  statute,  all  who  present  themselves  with 
a  fee  of  one  dollar,  whether  from  Missouri  or  not, 
and  who  can  utter  this  shibboleth,  are  entitled  to 
vote.  And  it  is  a  Legislature  thus  chosen,  under 
the  auspices  of  officers  appointed  by  the  Usurpa¬ 
tion,  that  you  now  propose  to  invest  with  parental 
powers  to  rear  the  Territory  into  a  State.  You 
recognise  and  confirm  the  Usurpation,  which  you 
ought  to  annul  without  delay.  You  put  the  in¬ 
fant  State,  now  preparing  to  take  a  place  in  our 
sisterhood,  to  suckle  with  the  wolf,  which  you 
ought  at  once  to  kill.  The  improbable  story  of 
Baron  Munchausen  is  verified.  The  bear,  which 
thrust  itself  into  the  harness  of  the  horse  it 
had  devoured,  and  then  whirled  the  sledge  ac¬ 
cording  to  mere  brutal  bent,  is  recognised  by  this 
bill,  and  kept  in  its  usurped  place,  when  the 
safety  of  all  requires  that  it  should  be  shot. 

In  characterizing  this  Bill  as  the  Remedy  of 
Injustice  and  Civil  War,  I  give  it  a  plain,  self- 
evident  title.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  Crime 
against  Kansas,  and  as  such  deserves  the  same 
condemnation.  It  can  only  be  defended  by  those 
who  defend  the  Crime.  Sir,  you  cannot  expect 
that  the  people  of  Kansas  will  submit  to  the 
Usurpation  which  this  bill  sets  up,  and  bids  them. 
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bow  before — as  the  Austrian  tyrant  set  up  his 
cap  in  the  Swiss  market-place.  If  you  madly 
persevere,  Kansas  will  not  be  without  her  Wil¬ 
liam  Tell,  who  will  refuse  at  all  hazards  to  rec¬ 
ognise  the  tyrannical  edict ;  and  thi3  will  be 
the  beginning  of  civil  war. 

Next,  and  lastly,  comes  the  Remedy  of  Justice 
and  Peace ,  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  [Mr.  Seward,]  and  embodied  in  his  Bill  for 
the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  State  of 
this  Union,  now  pending  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  This  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  prayer  of  the  people  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry,  setting  forth  a  Constitution  formed  by  a  spon¬ 
taneous  movement,  in  which  all  there  had  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate,  without  distinction  of 
party.  Rarely  has  any  proposition,  so  simple  in 
character,  so  entirely  practicable,  so  absolutely 
within  your  power,  been  presented,  which  prom¬ 
ised  at  once  such  beneficent  results.  In  its 
adoption,  the  Crime  against  Kansas  will  be  all 
happily  absolved,  the  Usurpation  which  it  estab¬ 
lished  will  be  peacefully  suppressed,  and  order 
will  be  permanently  secured.  By  a  joyful  meta¬ 
morphosis,  this  fair  Territory  may  be  saved  from 
outrage. 

li  Oh  he  p.”  she  cries,  “  in  this  extremest  need, 

If  yon  who  hear  are  Deities  indeed; 

Gape  earth,  and  make  for  this  dread  foe  a  tomb. 

Or  change  my  form,  whence  all  my  sorroivs  come.'1’’ 

In  offering  this  proposition,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude 
of  the  country.  He  has,  throughout  a  life  of  un¬ 
surpassed  industry,  and  of  eminent  ability,  done 
much  for  Freedom,  which  the  world  will  not  let 
die ;  but  he  has  done  nothing  more  opportune 
than  .this,  and  he  has  uttered  no  words  more 
effective  than  the  speech,  so  masterly  and  ingeni¬ 
ous,  by  which  he  has  vindicated  it. 

Kansas  now  presents  herself  for  admission  with 
a  Constitution  republican  in  form.  And,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  great  necessity  of  the  case,  three  con¬ 
siderations  of  fact  concur  in  commending  her. 
First.  She  thus  testifies  her  willingness  to  relieve 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  considerable  pe¬ 
cuniary  responsibility  to  which  it  is  now  exposed 
on  account  of  the  pretended  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment.  Secondly.  She  has  by  her  recent  conduct, 
oarticularly  in  repelling  the  invasion  at  Wakaru- 
sa,  evinced  an  ability  to  defend  her  Government. 
And,  thirdly,  by  the  pecuniary  credit,  which  she 
now  enjoys,  she  shows  an  undoubted  ability  to 
support  it.  What  now  can  stand  in  her  way? 

The  power  of  Congress  to  admit  Kansas  at 
once  is  explicit.  It  is  found  in  a  single  clause  of 
the  Constitution,  which,  standing  by  itself,  with¬ 
out  any  qualification  applicable  to  the  present 
case,  and  without  'doubtful  words,  requires  no 
commentary.  Here  it  is  : 

“  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this 
"Union  j  but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  with¬ 
in  the.  jurisdiction  of  any  other  State,  nor  any  State  be 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  Slates  or  parts  of 
States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.” 

New  States  may  be  admitted.  Out  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  word,  may ,  comes  the  power,  broadly  and  ful- 
jv — without  any  limitation  founded  on  population 
or  preliminary  forms — provided  the  State  is  not 


within  the  jurisdiction  of  another  State,  nor 
formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  mere  States  or 
parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  the  States.  Kansas  is  not  within  the 
legal  jurisdiction  of  another  State,  although  the 
laws  of  Missouri  have  been  tyrannically  extend¬ 
ed  over  her;  nor  is  Kansas  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  two  or  more  States  ;  and,  therefore,  Kan¬ 
sas  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union, 
without  regard  to  population  or  preliminary 
forms.  You  cannot  deny  the  power,  without 
obliterating  this  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  was  right  in  rejecting  all 
appeal  to  precedents,  as  entirely  irrelevant ;  for 
the  power  invoked  is  clear  and  express  in  the 
Constitution,  which  is  above  all  precedent.  But, 
since  precedent  has  been  enlisted,  let  us  look  at 
precedent. 

It  is  objected  that  th s  population  of  Kansas  is 
not  sufficient  for  a  State ;  and  this  objection  is 
sustained  by  under-reckoning,  the  numbers  there, 
and  exaggerating  the  numbers  required  by  prece¬ 
dent.  In  the  absence  of  any  recent  census,  it  is 
impossible  to  do  more  than  approximate  to  the 
actual  population;  but,  from  careful  inquiry  of 
the  best  sources,  I  am  led  to  place  it  now  at 
50,000,  though  I  observe  that  a  prudent  author¬ 
ity,  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  puts  it  as  high 
as  60,000,  and,  while  I  speak,  this  remarkable 
population,  fed  by  fresh  emigration,  is  outstrip¬ 
ping  even  these  calculations.  Nor  can  there  be 
a  doubt,  that,  before  the  assent  of  Congress  can 
be  perfected  in  the  ordinary  course  of  legislation, 
this  population  will  swell  to  the  large  number  of 
93,420,  required  in  the  Bill  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  But,  in  making  this  number  the  condition 
of  the  admission  of  Kansas ,  you  set  up  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  standard.  There  is  nothing  out  of  which 
it  can  be  derived,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  precedents.  Going  back  to  the  days  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  you  will  find  that,  in 
1784,  it  was  declared  that  20,000  freemen  in  a 
Territory  might  u  establish  a  permanent  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Government  for  themselves,”  ( Journals 
of  Congress,  Vol.  4,  p.  379;)  and,  though  this 
number  was  afterwards,  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787 
for  the  Northwestern  Territory,  raised  to  60,000, 
yet  the  power  was  left  in  Congress,  and  subse¬ 
quently  exercised  in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
constitute  a  State  with  a  smaller  number.  Out 
of  all  the  new  States,  only  Maine,  Wisconsin,  and 
Texas,  contained,  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
into,  the  Union,  so  large  a  population  as  it  is 
proposed  to  require  in  Kansas;  while  no  less 
than  fourteen  new  States  have  been  admitted  with 
a  smaller  population ;  as  will  appear  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list,  which  is  the  result  of  research,  show¬ 
ing  the  number  of  u  free  inhabitants  ”  in  theso 
States  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings  which  end¬ 
ed  in  their  admission : 


Vermont 
Kentucky 
Tennessee 
Ohio  -  - 
Louisiana 
Indiana  - 
Mississippi 
Alabama 


85,416 
61,103 
66,649 
50,000 
41,890 
60,000 
35,000 
50  000 


Illinois  - 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Florida  - 

Iowa-  - 

California 


45,000 

56,586 

41,000 

92,673 

27,091 

81,921 

92,597 
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But  tiiis  is  not  all.  At  the  adoption  ol  the 
Federal  Constitution,  there  were  three  of  the  old 
Thirteen  States  whose  respective  populations  did 
not  reach  the  amount  now  required  for  Kansas. 
These  were  Delaware,  with  a  population  of 
59,096 ;  Rhode  Island,  with  a  population  of 
64,689 ;  and  Georgia,  with  a  population  of  82,548. 
And  even  now,  while  I  speak,  there. are  at  least 
two  States,  with  Senators  on  this  floor,  which, 
according  to  the  last  census,  do  not  contain  the 
population  now  required  of  Kansas.  I  refer  to 
Delaware,  with  a  population  of  91,635,  and  Flor¬ 
ida,  with  a  population  of  freemen  amounting  only 
to  47,203.  So  much  for  precedents  of  population. 

But  in  sustaining  this  objection,  it  is  not  un¬ 
common  to  depart  from  the  strict  rule  of  numeri¬ 
cal  precedent,  by  suggesting  that  the  population 
required  in  a  new  State  has  always  been,  in  point 
of  fact,  above  the  existing  ratio  of  representation 
for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
But  this  is  not  true;  for  at  least  one  State,  Flor¬ 
ida,  was  admitted  with  a  population  below  this 
ratio,  which  at  the  time  was  70,680.  So  much, 
again,  for  precedents.  But  even  if  this  coinci¬ 
dence  were  complete,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
press  it  into  a  binding  precedent.  The  rule 
seems  reasonable,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  would 
not  be  questioned ;  but  it  cannot  be  drawn  or 
implied  from  the  Constitution.  Besides,  this  ra¬ 
tio  is,  in  itself,  a  sliding  scale.  At  first,  it  was 
33,000,  and  thus  continued  till  1811, when  it, was 
put  at  35,000.  In  1822,  it  was  40,000;  in  1832, 
it  was  47,700  ;  in  1842,  it  was  70,680  ;  and  now, 
it  is  93,420.  If  any  ratio  is  to  be  made  the  found¬ 
ation  of  a  binding  rule,  it  should  be  that  which 
prevailed  at  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
which  still  continued,  when  Kansas,  as  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  was  acquired  from  France,  under  sol¬ 
emn  stipulation  that  it  should  “be  incorporated 
into  the  Union  of  the  United  States  as  soon  as 
may  be  consistent  with  -the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution.”  But  this  whole  objection 
is  met  by  the  memorial  of  the  people  of  Florida, 
which,  if  good  for  that  State,  is  also  good  for 
Kansas.  Here  is  a  passage  : 

“But  the  people  of  Florida  respectfully  insist  that  their 
right  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union  as  a  State  is 
not  dependent  upon  the  fact  of  their  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  equal  to  such  ratio.  Their  right  to  admission,  it  is 
conceived,  is? guarantied  by  the  express  pledge  in  the  sixth 
article  of  the  treaty  before  quoted;  and  if  any  rule  as  to 
the  number  of  the  population  is  to  govern,  it  should  be  that 
*  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  cession,  which  was  thirty- 
five  thousand  They  subm’t,  however,  that  any  ratio  of 
representation,  dependent  upon  legislative  action,  based 
solely  on  convenience  and  expediency,  shifting  and 
vacillating  as  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  Congress  may 
make  it,  now  greater  than  at  a  previous  apportionment, 
but  which  a  future  Congress  may  prescribe  to  he  less. 
?annot  be  one  of  the  constitutional  “  principles”  referred 
IQ  ill  the  treaty,  consistency  with  which,  by  its  terms,  is 
required.  .  It  is,  in  truth,  but  a  mete  regulation,  not  found¬ 
ed  on  principle.  No  specified  number  of  population  is 
required  by  any  recognised  principle,  as  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  a  free  Government. 

“It  is  in  nn  wise  ‘  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the 
Federal  Constitution that  the  population  of  a  State  should 
be  less  than  the  raiio  of  Congressional  representation. 
The  very  case  is  provided  for  in  the  Constitution.  Wi'h 
such  deficient  population,  she  would  be  entitled  to  one 
Representative.  If  any  event  should  cause  u  decrease  of 
the  population  of  one  of  tile  States  even  to  a  number  be¬ 
low  the  minimum  ratio  of  representation  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution,  she  would  still  remain  a  member  of  the 
Confederacy,  and  be  entitled  to  such  Representative  It 


I  is  respectfully  urged,  tnat  a  ruie  or  prinetj  tc  winch  would 
not  justify  the  expulsion  of  a  State  with  a  deficient  popu¬ 
lation.  on  the  ground  of  inconsistency  with  tiie  Constitu¬ 
tion,  should  not  exclude  or  pre-mbit  axlmissu,n”—(Exec. 
Doc.,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  Vol.  4  -Vo.  206.) 

Thus,  sir,  do  the  people  of  Florida  plead  for 
the  people  of  Kansas. 

Distrusting  the  objection  from  inadequacy  of 
population,  it  is  said  that  the  proceedings  for  the 
formation  of  a  neio  State  are  fatally  defective  in 
form.  It  is  not  asserted  that  a  previous  enabling 
Act  of  Congress  is  indispensable ;  for  there  are  no¬ 
torious  precedents  the  other  way,  among  which 
are  Kentucky  in  1791;  Tennessee  in  1796;  Maine 
in  1820;  and  Arkansas  and  Michigan  in  1836. 
But  it  is  urged  that  in  no  instance  has  a  State 
been  admitted,  whose  Constitution  was  formed 
without  such  enabling  Act,  or  without  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  This  is 
not  true ;  for  California  came  into  the  Union  with 
a  Constitution,  formed  not  only  without  any 
previous  enabling  Act,  but  also  without  any 
sanction  from  a  Territorial  Legislature.  The 
proceedings  which  ended  in  this  Constitution 
were  initiated  by  the  military  Governor  there, 
acting  under  the  exigency  of  the  hour.  This 
instance  may  not  be  identical  in  all  respects  with 
that  of  Kansas  ;  but  it  displaces  completely  one 
of  the  assumptions  which  Kansas  now  encoun¬ 
ters,  and  it  also  shows  completely  the  disposi¬ 
tion  to  relax  all  rule,  under  the  exigency  of  the 
hour,  in  order  to  do  substantial  justice. 

But  there  is  a  memorable  instance,  which  con¬ 
tains  in  itself  every  element  of  irregularity  which 
you  denounce  in  the  proceedings  of  Kansas.  Mich¬ 
igan,  now  cherished  with  such  pride  as  a  sister 
State,  achieved  admission  into  the  Union  in  per¬ 
sistent  defiance  of  all  rule.  Do  you  ask  for  pre¬ 
cedents  ?  Here  is  a  precedent  for  the  largest  lati¬ 
tude,  which  you,  who  profess  a  deference  to  pre¬ 
cedent,  cannot  disown.  Mark  now  the  stages  of 
this  case.  The  first  proceedings  of  Michigan 
were  without  any  previous  enabling  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress  ;  and  she  presented  herself  af  your  door 
with  a  Constitution  thus  formed,  and  with  Sena¬ 
tors  chosen  under  that  Constitution — precisely 
as  Kansas  now.  This  was  in  December,  1835, 
while  Andrew  Jackson  was  President.  By  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy  at  that  time,  all  objec¬ 
tion  for  alleged  defects  of  form  was  scouted, 
and  language  was  employed  which  is  strictly 
applicable  to  Kansas.  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun ;  and  the  very  objection  of  the 
President,  that  the  application  of  Kansas  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  “  persons  acting  against  authorities 
duly  constituted  b}r  Act  of  Congress,”  was  hurled 
against  the  application  of  Michigan,  in  debate 
on  this  floor,  by  Mr.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana.  This 
was  his  language : 

“  But  the  people  of  Michigan,  in  p.csentipg  their  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  as  the  legislative  power  ex¬ 
isting  there,  showed  that  they  had  trampled  upon  and  vio¬ 
lated  the  laivs  of  the.  United  States  establishing  a  Territorial 
Government  in  Michigan.  These  laws  were,  or  ought  to 
be.  in  mil  force  there;  but.  by  the  character  and  position 
assumed,  they  had  set  up  a  Government  antagonist  to  that 
of  the  United  States.1’—  [Congress.  Dtb.,  Vol.  i 2.  p.  2S8, 
Cong.,  1st  session.) 

To  this  impeachment  Mr.  Benton  replied  in  these 
effective  words : 
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“  Conventions  were  original  acts  of  the  people.  The),  de¬ 
pended  upon  inherent  and  inalienable  rights.  The  people 
of  any  State  may  at  ny  time  meet  in  Convention,  without 
a  law  of  their  Legislature,  and  without  any  provision,  or 
against  any  provision  in  their  Constitution,  and  may  altei 
or  abolish  the  whole  frame  of  Government  as  they  please. 
The  sovereign  power  to  govern  themselves  was  n.  the 
majority,  and  they  could  not  be  divested  of  it.”  [Ibid.,  p. 
103G.) 

Mr.  Buchanan  vied  with  Mr.  Benton  in  vindi¬ 
cating  the  new  State  : 

“The  precedent  in  the.  case  oe  Tennessee  has  com¬ 
pletely  silenced  all  opposition  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  a  previous  act  of  Congress  to  enable  the  people  of 
Michigan  to  form  a  State  Constitution.  It  now  seems  to 
be  conceded  that  our  subsequent,  approbation  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  our  previous  action.  This  can  no  longer  be 
doubted.  We  have  the  unquestionable  poieer  of  waiving  any 
irregularities  in  the  mode  of  framing  the  Constitution ,  had 
any  such  existed .” — ( Ibid .,  p.  1041.) 

“  He  did  hope  that  by  this  bill  all  objections  would  be 
removed;  and  that  this  Slate,  so  ready  to  rush  into  oui 
arms,  would  not  be  repulsed,  because  of  the  absence  of  some 
formalities  ivliich  perhaps  were  very  proper,  but  certainly  not 
indispensable.''"1 — (Ibid:,  p.  1015.) 

After  all  animated  contest  in  the  Senate,  the 
Bill  for  the  admission  of  Michigan,  on  her  assent 
to  certain  conditions,  was  passed,  by  23  yeas  to  8 
nays.  But  you  find  weight,  as  well  as  numbers, 
on  the  side  of  the  new  State.  Among  the  yeas 
were  Thomas  H.  Benton  of  Missouri,  James  Bu¬ 
chanan  of  Pennsylvania,  Silas  Wright  of  New 
York,  W.  R.  King  of  Alabama.— {Cong.  Globe , 
Vol.  3d,  p.  276,  1st  session  24 th  Cong.)  Subse¬ 
quently,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  two 
gentlemen  sent  as  Senators  by  the  new  State 
received  the  regular  compensation  for  attendance 
throughout  the  very  session  in  which  their  seats 
had  been  so  acrimoniously  assailed. — (Ibid.,  p. 

448.)  .  . 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  application 
was  equally  successful.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  in  an  elaborate  report,  reviewed  the 
objections,  and,  among  other  things,  said: 

“Thai  the  people  of  Michigan  have,  without  due  author¬ 
ity.  formed  a  State  Government,  but,  nevertheless,  that 
Congress  has  power  to  waive  any  objection .  which  might ,  on 
that  account ,  be  entertained ,  to  he  ratihcation  oi  the  Consti¬ 
tution  which  they  have  adopted,  and  to  admit  their  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  to  take  their  seats  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.”— (Exec.  Doc.,  1st  sess.  24 th  Cong., 
Vol.  2,  No.  3s0.) 

The  House  sustained  this  view  by  a  vote  of  153 
yeas  to  45  nays.  In  this  large  majority,  by  which 
the  title  of  Michigan  was  then  recognised,  will  be 
found  the  name  of  Franklin  Pierce,  at  that'  time 
a  Representative  from  New  Hampshire. 

But  the  case  was  not  ended.  The  fiercest  trial 
and  the  greatest  irregularity  remained.  The  Act 
providing  for  the  admission  of  the  new  State 
contained  a  modification  of  its  boundaries,  and 
proceeded  to  require,  as  a  fundamental  condition , 
that  these  should  “receive  the  assent  of  a  Con¬ 
vention  of  delegates,  elected  by  the  people  of  the 
said  State,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  the  as¬ 
sent  herein  required.” — ( Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  5, 
p.  50,  Act  of  June  5th ,  1836.)  Such  a  Conven¬ 
tion,  duly  elected  under  a  call  from  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  met  in  pursuance  of  law,  and,  after  consid¬ 
eration,  declined  to  come  into  the  Union  on  the 
condition  proposed.  But  the  action  of  this  Conven¬ 
tion  was  not  universally  satisfactory,  and  in  order 
to  effect  an  admission  into  the  Union,  another  Con¬ 
vention  was  called  professedly  by  the  people,  in 


their  sovereign  capacity,  without  any  authority 
from  State  or  Territorial  Legislature;  nay,  sir,, 
according  to  the  language  of  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent,  “  against  authorities  duly  constituted  by 
Act  of  Congress;”  at  least  as  much  as  the  recent 
Convention  in  Kansas.  The  irregularity  of  this 
Convention  was  increased  by  the  circumstance^ 
that  two  of  the  oldest  counties  of  the  State,  com¬ 
prising  a  population  of  some  25,000  souls,  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  it,  even  to  the  extent  of  not 
opening  the  polls  for  the  election  of  delegates, 
claiming  that  it  was  held  without  warrant  of 
law,  and  in  defiance  of  the  legal  Convention. 
This  popular  Convention,  though  wanting  a 
popular  support  co-extensive  with  the  State,  yet 
proceeded,  by  formal  act,  to  give  the  assent  of 
the  people  of  Michigan-  to  the  fundamental  con¬ 
dition  proposed  by  Congress. 

The  proceedings  of  the  two  Conventions  were 
transmitted  to  President  Jackson,  who,  by  mes¬ 
sage,  dated  27th  December,  1836,  laid  them  both 
before  Congress,  indicating  very  clearly  his  de¬ 
sire  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the  people,  without 
regard  to  form.  The  origin  of  the  popular  Con¬ 
vention  he  thus  describes  : 

“  This  Convention  was  not  held  or  elec’ed  by  virtue  of 
any  act  of  the  Territorial  or  State  Legislature.  It  origina 
ted  from  the  People  themselves,  and  was  chosen  by  them 
in  pursuance  of  resolutions  adopled  in  primary  assembles 
held  in  the  respective  counties.” — (Sen.  Doc.,  2d  sess.  2Ilh 
Cong.,  Vol.  I,  No.  36.) 

And  he  then  declares  that,  had  these  proceed¬ 
ings  come  to  him  during  the  recess  of  Congress, 
he  should  have  felt  it  his  duty,  on  being  satisfied 
that  they  emanated  from  a  Convention  of  dele¬ 
gates  elected  in  point  of  fact  by  the  People  of  the 
State,  to  issue  his  proclamation  for  the  admission 
of  the  State. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the  Senate, 
of  which  Felix  Grundy  was  Chairman,  after  in¬ 
quiry,  recognised  the  competency  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  Convention,  as  “  elected  by  the  People  of  the 
State  of  Michigan,”  and  reported  a  Bill,  respon¬ 
sive  to  their  assent  of  the  proposed  condition,  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  without  further  condi¬ 
tion. — ( Statutes  at  Large ,  Vol.  5,  p.  144,  Act  of  2 6th 
Jan.,  1837.)  Then,  sir,  appeared  the  very  objec¬ 
tions  which  are  now  directed  against  Kansas.  It 
was  complained  that  the  movement  for  immediate 
admission  was  the  work  of  “  a  minority, ”  and 
that  u  a  great  majority  of  the  State  feel  other¬ 
wise.” — (Sen.  Doc.,  2d  sess.  24 th  Cong .,  Vol.  I,  . 
No.  37.)  And  a  leading  Senator,  of  great  ability  * 
and  integrity,  Mr.  Ewino,  of  Ohio,  broke  forth  in 
a  catechism  which  would  do  for  the  present  hour. 
He  exclaimed : 

“What  evidence  had  the  Senate  of  the  organization  oi 
the  Convention?  Of  the  organization  of  the  popular  as¬ 
semblies  who  aDpointed  their  delegates  to  that  Conven 
tion?  None  on  earth.  Who  they  were  that  met  and  voted, 
we  had  no  information.  Who  gave  the  notice?  And  for 
what  did  the  People  receive  the  notice  ?  To  meet  and 
elect?  What  evidence  was  there  that  the  Convention 
acted  according  to  law?  Were  the  delegates  sworn? 
And.  if  so.  they 'were  extra-judicial  oaths,  and  not  bind¬ 
ing  upon  them.  Were  the  votes  counted  ?  In  fact,  it  was 
not  a  proceeding  under  'he  forms  of  law7,  for  they  were 
tota  ly  disregarded.” — (Cong.  Globe ,  Vol.  4,  p.  60,  2d  sess. 

24 th  Cong.)  ■ 

And  the  same  able  Senator,  on  another  occasion, 
after  exposing  the  imperfect  evidence  with  regard 
to  the  action  of  the  Convention,  existing  only  in 
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letters  and  in  an  article  from  a  Detroit  newspaper, 
again  exclaimed : 

<•  1”  is  sir.  is  the  evidence  to  support  an  organic  law  of 
a  new  State  at  out  to  enter  in  o  the  Union!  Yes.  of  an 
organic  la  w,  the  very'  highest  act  a  community  of  men 
can  perform.  Letters  referring  to  other  letters  and  a  scrap 
of  a  newspaper. v — [Cong.  Debates ,  Vol.  13,  Part  I,p.  233.) 

It  was  Mr.  Calhoun,  however,  who  pressed  the 
opposition  with  the  most  persevering  intensity.  In 
his  sight,  th a  admission  of  Michigan,  under  the 
circumstances,  “  would  be  the  most  monstrous 
proceeding  under  our  Constitution  that  can  be 
conceived,  the  most  repugnant  to  its  principles 
and  dangerous  in  its  consequences.” — {Cong.  De¬ 
bates,  Vol.  13,  p.  210.)  “There  is  not,”  he  exclaim¬ 
ed,  “  one  particle  of  official  evidence  before  us. 
We  have  nothing  but  the  private  letters  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  who  do  not  knoweven  the  numbers  that 
voted  on  either  occasion.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  qualifications  of  voters,  nor  how  their  votes 
were  received,  nor  by  whom  counted.” — {Ibid.) 
And  he  proceeded  to  characterize  the  popular 
Convention  as  “not  only  a  party  caucus,  for  party 
purpose,  but  a  criminal  meeting — a  meeting  to 
subvert  the  authority  of  the  State  and  to  assume 
its  sovereignty  ” — adding,  “that  the  actors  in  that 
meeting  might  be  indicted,  tried,  and  punished  ” — 
and  he  expressed  astonishment  that  “  a  self-cre¬ 
ated  meeting,  convened  for  a  criminal  object,  had 
dared  to  present  to  this  Government  an  act  of 
theirs,  and  to  expect  that  we  are  to  receive  this 
irregular  and  criminal  act  as  a  fulfilment  of  the 
condition  which  we  had  presented  for  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  State  1  ” — {Ibid., p.  299.)  No  stronger 
words  have  been  employed  against  Kansas. 

But  the  single  question  on  which  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  then  hinged,  and  which  is  as  pertinent 
in  the  case  of  Kansas  as  in  the  case  of  Michigan, 
was  thus  put  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Ohio — {Ibid,  p. 
215) — “  Will  Congress  recognise  as  valid ,  constitu¬ 
tional,  and  obligatory,  without  the  color  of  a  law  of 
Michigan  to  sustain  it,  an  act  done  by  the  People  of  that 
State  in  their  primary  assemblies ,  and  acknowledge 
that  act  as  obligatory  on  the  constituted  authorities 
and  Legislature  of  the  State  ?  ”  This  question,  thus 
distinctly  presented,  was  answered  in  debate  by 
able  Senators,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Benton 
and  Mr.  King.  But  there  was  one  person,  who 
has  since  enjoyed  much  public  confidence,  and 
has  left  many  memorials  of  an  industrious  career 
in  the  Senate  and  in  diplomatic  life,  James 
Buchanan,  who  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
the  ability  and  ardor  with  which,  against  all 
assaults,  he  upheld  the  cause  of  the  popular  Con¬ 
vention,  which  was  so  strongly  denounced,  and 
the  entire  conformityof  its  proceedings  with  the 
genius  of  American  Institutions.  His  speeches 
on  that  occasion  contain  an  unanswerable  argu¬ 
ment,  at  ail  points,  mutato  nomine ,  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  admission  of  Kansas  under  her  present 
*  Constitution  ;  nor  is  there  anything  by  which 
he  is  now  distinguished  that  will  redound  so 
truly  to  his  fame — if  he  only  continues  true  to 
them.  But  the  question  was  emphatically  an¬ 
swered  in  the  Senate  by  the  final  vote  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Bill,  where  we  find  25  yeas  to  only  10 
nays.  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  after  de¬ 
bate,  the  question  wa3  answered  in  the  same 


way,  by  a  vote  of  148  yeas  to  58  nays  ;  and 
among  the  yeas  is  again  the  name  of  Franklin 
Pierce,  a  Representative  from  New  Hampshire. 

Thus,  in  that  day,  by  such  triumphant  votes 
did  the  cause  of  Kansas  prevail  in  the  name  o’ 
Michigan.  A  popular  Convention — called  ab^c  " 
lutely  without  authority,  and  containing  dele¬ 
gates  from  a  portion  only  of  the  population — 
called,  too,  in  opposition  to  constituted  authori¬ 
ties,  and  in  derogation  of  another  Convention 
assembled  under  the  forms  of  law — stigmatized 
as  a  caucus  and  a  criminal  meeting,  whose  au¬ 
thors  were  liableUo  indictment,  trial,  and  punish¬ 
ment — was,  after -ample  debate,  recognised  by 
Congress  as  valid,  and  Michigan  now  hoids  her 
place  fin  the  Union,  and  her  Senators  sit  on  this 
floor,  by  virtue  of  that  act.  Sir,  if  Michigan  is 
legitimate,  Kansas  cannot  be  illegitimate.  You 
bastardize  Michigan  when  you  refuse  to  recognise 
Kansas. 

Again,  I  say,  do  you  require  a  precedent?  I 
give  it  to  you.  But  I  will  not  stake  this  cause 
on  any  precedent.  I  plant  it  firmly  on  the  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  American  Institutions,  as 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
by  which  Government  is  recognised  as  deriving 
its  just  powers  only  from  the  consent  of  the  gov¬ 
erned,  who  may  alter  or  abolish  it  when  it  be¬ 
comes  destructive  of  their  rights.  In  tho  debate 
on  the  Nebraska  Bill,  at  the  overthrow  o.  the 
Prohibition  of  Slavery,  the  Declaration  o.  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  denounced  as  a  “  self-evident  lie. ' 
It  is  only  by  a  similar  audacity  that  the  fund  a 
mental  principle,  which  sustains  the  proceed 
ings  in  Kansas,  can  be  assailed.  Nay,  more 
you  must  disown  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  and  adopt  the  Circular  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  which  declares  that  “  useful  and  necessary 
changes  in  legislation  and  in  the  administration 
of  States  ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will 
and  the  intelligent  -and  well-weighed  conviction  oj 
those  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  pow¬ 
er.'17  Face  to  face,  I  put  the  principle  of  th6 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  principle 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  bid  them  grapple! 
“  The  one  places  the  remedy  in  the  hands  which 
feel  the  disorder  ;  the  other  places  the  remedy  in 
the  hands  which  cause  the  disorder;”  and  when 
I  thus  truthfully  characterize  them,  I  but  adopt 
a  sententious  phrase  from  the  Debates  in  the 
Virginia  Convention  on  the  adoption  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  ConstitrAion. — (3  Elliot's  Debates,  107 — Mr. 
Corbin.)  And  now  these  two  principles,  embod¬ 
ied  in  the  rival  propositions  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  must 
grapple  on  this  floor. 

Statesmen  and  judges,  publicists  and  authors, 
with  names  of  authority  in  American  history, 
espouse  and  vindicate  the  American  principle. 
Hand  in  hand,  they  now  stand  around  Kansas, 
and  feel  this  new  State  lean  on  them  for  support 
Of  these  I  content  myself  with  adducing  two 
only,  both  from  slaveholding  Virginia,  in  days 
when  Human  Rights  were  not  without  support 
in  that  State.  Listen  to  the  language  of  St. 
George  Tucker,  the  distinguished  commentator 
upon  Blackstone,  uttered  from  the  bench  in  a 
judicial  opinion: 


•'  S'r, -  ■  o  v  c  at'  the  legM  A^seffil  It?'!,  or  the  j 

o  ,  *  tun  {••.««  i  L>wU;ature.  resided  sol-ly  in  the  | 

E  '  riiv i>.  i  h,->.  f.uUd  m*  inter  l>t  chosen  without  writs  ! 

.!  ; , v  i's  nil; u<) I'jt v.  uo>'  ii sso if: ble.  wh^n  eho-ei't,  hut 
•i  ih  r  the  •  ajilrority’.  The  Conventions.  o  1  the  co:i- 
lrarv  w»* r«-  cli:»s m  aii'f  assem  .led, . cither  m  pursuance  of 
\v<;  Tin  iitvada'ions  from  to  tv  re-  s.  or  trotn  their  own  bodies, 
or  bit  lit  disc  'Ht-on  and  r.w/itnon  consent  of  the  people.  I  liey 
vveie  he  d  even  wlii:st  a  PtfsiU  As--tM.it  fly  existed.  WitMss 
the  Oonve.itiOri  held  at  Rudimond,  in  March,  G75;  ruter' 
wh  en  period,  lire  lee'al  coHsRtiUiosi al  Assemi  iy  was  con- 
tfir.ne  in  ili'ain-iiur^,  hy. the  oovernor.  Lord  Diininore 
*  *  *  Yet  a  constitutional  dtpende.net  on  the  British  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  never  denied  until  the  succeed  ins:  May.  *  * 

t  onvenlioit,  then,  was  not  the  ordinary  Reirislature 
of  Virginia,  ii  was  the  body  of  the  people,  impelled  to  as¬ 
semble  from  a  sense  of  common  dander,  consulting  tor  the 
coin n,o  t  good,  and  acting  in  all  thiu.rs  'or  the  common 
safety.”— \l  Virginia  Cases,  70,  71,  Raw  per  vs.  Hawkins.) 

Listen  also  to  the  language  of  James  Madison  : 

“That  in  all  great  changes  of  established  government, 
forms  ought  to  give  way  lo.sulisuu  ye :  that  a  tygid  adher¬ 
ence  in  such  ca>esto  ihe  forms  would  render  comma!  and 
nugatory  the  transcendent  and  precious  right  ot  the  people 
‘to  abolish  or  alter  their  Government,  as  vo  them  shall 
5"em  most.  1  ke  y  to  effect  their  safeiy  and  happin-  s>  •  *  * 
N  r  can  it  have  he.en  forgotten  that  no  little  ill-tuned  scru¬ 
ple'!.  no  ze.nl  lor  adhering  to  ordinary  forms,  we.it  anyidvre 
teen,  except  in  those  who  wished!  tit  indulge  under  these  masks 
their  secret  enmity  to  the  substance  contended  for  “ — (The 
Federalist.  No.  40 ) 

Proceedings  thus  sustained,  I  am  unwilling  to 
Call  revolutionary ,  although  this  term  has  the 
sanction  of  the  Senator  from  New  York.  They 
are  founded  on  an  unquestionable  American 
right,  declared  with  Independence,  confirmed  by 
die  blood  of  the  fathers,  and  expounded  by  pa¬ 
triots,  which  cannot  be  impeached  without  im¬ 
pairing 'the  liberties  of  all.  On  this  head  the 
language’  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Cal¬ 
houn,  is1  explicit : 

“  Does  the  S  mator  [Mr.  Calhoun]  cmi'eud,  then,  that  if. 
in  one  of  the  S:a  e<  or  this  Union,  the  Government  he  so 
organized  as  to  utterly  destroy  the  right  of  equal  repre¬ 
sentation.  there  is’no  mode  of  obi  .-lining  redress,  but  by  an 
act  o'-'  the  Legislature  authorizing  a  Conyen  ion.  or  by 
open  rebellion?  Must  the.  people  r-iep  at  once  from  'op¬ 
pression  to  open  war?  Mus*  it  be  either  absolute  submis¬ 
sion,  or  absolute  revolution?  Is  there  no  niiddU  course. ? 

1  cannot  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  say  that  the  whole 
h  story  of  our  Government  esta1  lishes  the  principle  tlr-t 
the  people  are  sovereign,  and  that  a  majority  of  them  can 
alter  or  change  their  fu<ulam.*m!fl  laws  at  pleasure.  I  deny 
that  Uiis  is  either  rebellion  or  revolution.  It  is  an  essential 
aid  an  cognised  principle  in  riilbur  forms'of  governments — 
(Congress.  l)cb..  Vol.  l-iip.  313.  ‘Mth  Cong., "2d  session.) 

Surely,  sir,  if  ever  there  was  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  this  right,  the  time  had  come  in  Kan¬ 
sas.  The  people  there  had  been  subjugated  by 
a  horde  of  foreign  invaders,  and  brought  under 
a  tyrannical  code  of  revolting  barbarity,  while 
property  and  life  among  them  wer<^  l-eft  exposed 
to  audacious  assaults  which  flaunted  at  noon¬ 
day,  and  to  reptile  abuses  which  crawled  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  Self-defence  is  the  first  law  of 
nature ;  and  unless  this  law  is  temporarily  si¬ 
lenced — as  all  other  law  has  been  silenced  there — 
yon  cannot  condemn  the  proceedings  in  Kansas. 
Here,  sir,  is  an  unquestionable  authority — in  itself 
an  overwhelming  law — which  belongs  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  and ’times — which  is  the  same  in  Kansas  as 
at  Athens  and  Rome— which  is  now,  and  will  be 
hereafter,  as  it  Was  in  other  days* — in  presence  of 
which  Acts  of  Congress  and  Constitutions  are 
powerless,  as  the  voted  of  man  against  the  thun¬ 
der  which  rolls  through  the  sky — -which  whispers 
itself  coeval  with  life — whose  very  breath  is  life 
itself;  and  new,  in  the  last  resort,  do  I  place  all 


I  these  proceedings  under  this  supreme  safeguard, 

|  which  you  will  assail  in  vain.  Any  opposition 
must  be  founded  on  a  fundamental  perversion  of 
facts,  or  a  perversion  of  fundamental  principles, 
which  no  speeches  can  uphold,  though  surpass¬ 
ing  in  numbers  the  nine  hundred  thousand  piles 
driven  into  the  mud  in  order  to  sustain  the  Dutch 
Stad- house  at  Amsterdam  ! 

Thus,  on  every  ground  of  precedent,  whether 
as  regards  population  or  forms  of  proceeding; 
also,  on  the  vital  principle  of  American  Institu¬ 
tions  ;  and,  lastly,  on  the  absolute  law  of  self- 
defence,  do  I  now  invoke  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  admit  Kansas  at  once  and  without 
hesitation  into  the  Union.  “New  States  may 
be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  the  Union;” 
such  are  the  words  of  the  Constitution.  If  yon 
hesitate  for  want  of  precedent,  then  do  I  appeal 
to  the  great  principle  of  American  Institutions* 
If,  forgetting  the  origin  of  the  Republic,  you  turn 
away  from  this  principle,  then,  in  the  name  of 
human  nature,  trampled  down  and  oppressed, 
but  aroused  to  a  just  self-defence,  do  I  plead  for 
the  exercise  of  this  power.  Do  not  hearken,  I 
pray  you,  to  the  propositions  of  Tyranny  and 
Folly;  do  not  be  ensnared  by  that  other  propo¬ 
sition  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  [Mr.  Dove;  las.} 
in  which  is  the  horrid  root  of  Injustice  amt  Civil 
War.  But  apply  gladly,  and  at  once,  tit  True 
Remedy,  wherein  are  Justice  and  Pea.'  ■*. 

Mr.  President,  an  immense  space  has  been 
traversed,  and  I  now  stand  at  the  goal.  The 
argument  in  its  various  parts  is  here  closed.  The 
Crime  against  Kansas  has  been  displayed  m  its 
origin  and  extent,  beginning  witn  the  overthrow 
of  the  Prohibition  of  Slavery  ;  next  cropping  out 
in  conspiracy  on  the  borders  of  Missouri  ;  .  then 
hardening  into  a  continuity  of  outrage,  through 
organized  invasions  and  miscellaneous  assaults, 
in  which  all  security  was  destroyed,  and  ending 
at  last  in  the  perfect  subjugation  of  a  generous 
people  to  an  unprecedented  Usurpation.  Turn¬ 
ing  aghast  from  the  Crime,  which,  like  murder, 
seemed  to  confess  itself  “  with  most  miraculou3 
organ,”  we  have  looked  with  mingled  shame  and 
indignation  upon  the  four  Apologies,  whether  of 
Tyranny,  Imbecility,  Absurdity,  or  Infamy,  in 
which  it  has  been  wrapped,  marking  especially  the 
false  testimony,  congenial  with  the  original  Crime; 
against  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company.  Then  were 
noted,  in  succession,  the  four  Remedies,  whether 
of  Tyranny — Folly — Injustice  and  Civil  War — or 
Justice  and  Peace,  which  last  bids  Kansas,  in 
conformity  with  past  precedents  and  under  the 
exigencies  of  the  hour,  in  order  to  redeem  her 
from  Usurpation,  to  take  a  place  as  a  sovereign 
State  of  the  Union ;  and  this  is  the  True  Reme¬ 
dy.  If  in  this  argument  1  have  not  unworthily 
vindicated  Truth,  then  have  I  spoken  according 
to  my  desires ;  if  imperfectly,  then  only  accord¬ 
ing  to  ray  powers.  But  there  are  other  things, 
not  belomdng  to  the  ^"ument,  which  still  press 
for 

t 

Sir,  the  people  of  Kansas,  bone  ot  your  bonQ 
and  flesh  of  your  flesh,  with  the  education  or 
freemen  and  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  now 
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stand  at  jour  door.  Will  you  send  them  awar, 
or  bid  them  enter  ?  Will  you  push  them  back 
to  renew  their  struggles  with  a  deadly  foe,  or 
will  you  preserve  them  in  security  and  peace? 
Will  y  ou  cast  them  again  into  the  den  of  Tyranny, 
or  wiL  you  help  their  despairing  efforts  to  escape? 
These  questions  I  put  with  no  common  solicitude  ; 
for  I  feel  that  on  their  just  determination  de¬ 
pend  all  the  most  precious  interests  of  the  Re¬ 
public:  and  I  perceive  too  clearly  the  prejudices 
in  the  way,  and  the  accumulating  bitterness 
against  this  distant  people,  now  claiming  their 
simple  birthright,  while  I  am  bowed  with  mortifi¬ 
cation,  as  I  recognise  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  should  have  been  a  staff  to  the  weak 
and  a  shield  to  the  innocent,  at  the  head  of  this 
Strange  oppression. 

At  every  stage,  the  similitude  between  the 
wrongs  of  Kansas,  and  those  other  wrongs 
against  which  our  fathers  rose,  becomes  more  ap¬ 
parent.  Read  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  there  is  hardly  an  accusation  which  is  there 
directed  against  the  British  Monarch,  which  may 
not  now  be  directed  with  increased  force  against 
the  American  President.  The  parallel  has  a 
fearful  particularity.  Our  fathers  complained 
that  the  King  had  “  sent  hither  swarms  of  offi¬ 
cers,  to  harass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  sub¬ 
stance  ;”  that  he  “had  combined,  with  others, 
to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation ;  ”  that  “he  had  abdicated  govern¬ 
ment  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us;  ”  that  “  h«  had  exci¬ 
ted  domestic  insurrection  among  us,  and  endeav¬ 
ored  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontier  the 
merciless  savages ;  ”  that  “our  repeated  petitions 
have  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury.” 
And  this  arraignment  was  aptly  followed  by  the 
damning  words,  that  “  a  Prince,  whose  charac¬ 
ter  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  define 
a  tyrant,  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.” 
And  surely,  a  President  who  has  done  all  these 
things,  cannot  be  less  unfit  than  a  Prince.  At 
every  stage,  the  responsibility  is  brought  directly 
to  him.  His  offence  has  been  both  of  commis¬ 
sion  and  omission.  He  has  done  that  which  he 
ought  not  to  have  done,  and  he  has  left  undone 
that  which  he  ought  to  have  done.  By  his  ac¬ 
tivity  the  Prohibition  of  Slavery  was  overturned. 
By  his  failure  to  act,  the  honest  emigrants  in 
Kansas  have  been  left  a  prey  to  wrong  of  all 
kinds.  Nullum  Jlagitium  extitit ,  nisi  per  te ;  nul¬ 
lum  flagitium  sine  te.  And  now'  he  stands  forth 
the  most  conspicuous  enemy  of  that  unhappy 
Territory. 

As  the  tyranny  of  the  British  King'  is  all  re¬ 
newed  in  the  President,  so  on  this  floor  have  the 
old  indignities  been  renewed,  which  embittered 
and  fomented  the  troubles  of  our  Fathers.  The 
early  petition  of  the  American  Congress  to  Par¬ 
liament,  long  before  any  suggestion  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  was  opposed  —  like  the  petitions  of 
Kansas  —  because  that  body  “was  assembled 
without  any  requisition  on  the  part  of  the 
Supreme  Power.”  Another  petition  from  New 
York,  presented  by  Edmund  Burke,  was  flatly 
rejected,  as  claiming  rights  derogatory  to  Par¬ 


liament.  And  still'  another  petition  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  was  dismissed  as  “  vexatious 
and  scandalous,”  while  the  patriot  philosophei 
who  bore  it  was  exposed  to  peculiar  coivumciy. 
Throughout  the  debates,  our  fathers  were  made 
the  butt  of  sorry  jests  and  supercilious  assump¬ 
tions.  And  now  these  scenes,  with  these  precise 
objections,  have  been  renewed  in  the  American 
Senate. 

With  regret,  I  come  again  upon  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  [Mr.  Butler,]  who,  omni¬ 
present  in  this  debate,  overflowed  with  rage  fit 
the  simple  suggestion  that  Kansas  had  apnlied 
for  admission  as  a  State;  and,  with  incoherent 
phrases,  discharged  the  loose  expectoration  of 
his  speech,  now  upon  her  representative,  and 
then  upon  her  people.  There  was  no  extrava¬ 
gance  of  J,he  ancient  Parliamentary  debate  which 
he  did  not  repeat ;  nor  was  there  any  possible 
deviation  from  truth  which  he  did  not  make, 
with  so  much  of  passion,  I  am  glad  to  add, 
as  to  save  him  from  the  suspicion  of  intentional 
aberration.  But  the  Senator  touches  nothing 
which  he  does  not  disfigure — with  error,  some¬ 
times  of  principle,  sometimes  of  fact.  He  shows 
an  incapacity  of  accuracy,  whether  in  staling 
the  Constitution  or  in  stating  the  law,  whether  in 
the  details  of  statistics  or  the  diversions  of  sc  hoi 
arship.  He  cannot  ope  his  mouth,  but  out  rhu-c 
flies  a  blunder.  Surely  he  ought  to  be  faninhw 
with, the  life  of  Franklin;  and  yet  he  referred  tc 
this  household  character,  while  acting  as  ageni 
of  our  fathers  in  England,  as  above  suspicion  : 
and  this  was  done  that  he  might  give  point  tfo 
a  false  contrast  with  the  agent  of  Kansas — not 
knowing  that,  however  theyr  may  differ  in  genius 
and  fame,  in  this  experience  they  are  alike  :  that 
Franklin,  when  intrusted  with  the  petition  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  was  assaulted  by  a  foul- 
mouthed  speaker,  where  he  could  not  be  beard 
in  defence,  and  denounced  as  a  “  thief,”  even  as 
the  agent  of  Kansas  has  been  assaulted  on  this 
floor,  and  denounced  as  a  “  forger.”  And  let 
not  the  vanity  of  the  Senator  be  inspired  by  the 
parallel  with  the  British  statesmen  of  that  day  ; 
for  it  is  only  in  hostility  to  Freedom  that  any 
parallel  can  be  recognised. 

But  it  is  against  the  people  of  Kansas  that  the 
sensibilities  of  the  Senator  are  particularly  arous¬ 
ed.  Coming,  as  he  announces,  “from  a  State” — 
aye,  sir,  from  South  Carolina — he  turns  wit,E 
lordly  disgust  from  this  newly-formed  communi 
ty,  -which  he  will  not  recognise  even  as  “  a  body 
politic.”  Pray,  sir,  by  what  title  does  he  indulge 
in  this  egotism  ?  Has  he  read  the  history'  of  “the 
State”  which  he  represents?  He  cannot  surely 
have  forgotten  its  shameful  imbecility  from  Sla 
very,  confessed  throughout  the  Revolution,  fob 
low'ed  by  its  more  shameful  assumptions  for  Sla¬ 
very  since.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  its  wretched 
persistence  in  the  slave  trade  as  the  very  apple  of 
its  eyre,  and  the  condition  of  its  participation  in 
the  Union.  He  cannot  have  forgotten  its  Consti¬ 
tution,  which  is  republican  only  in  name,  con¬ 
firming  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few,  and  found¬ 
ing  the  qualifications  of  its  legislators  on  “a  set¬ 
tled  freehold  estate  or  ten  negroes.”  And  yet  the 
Senator,  to  whom  that  “  State  ”  has  in  part  com- 
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milted  the  guardianship  of  its  good  name,  instead 
of  moving,  with  backward  treading  steps,  to  cover 
its  nakedness,  rushes  forward,  in  the  very  ecsta- 
cy  of  madness,  to  expose  it,  by  provoking  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Kansas.  South  Carolina  is  old; 
Kansas  is  young.  South  Carolina  counts  by  cen¬ 
turies,  where  Kansas  counts  by  years.  But  a 
beneficent  example  may  be  born  in  a  day;  and 
venture  to  say,  that  against  the  two  centuries  ot 
the  older  “  State,”  may  be  already  set  the  two 
years  of  trial,  evolving  corresponding  virtue,  m 
the  younger  community.  In  the  one,  is  the  long 
wail  of  Slavery ;  in  the  other,  the  hymns  of  Free¬ 
dom.  And  if  we  glance  at  special  achievements, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  find  anything  in  the  history 
of  South  Carolina  which  presepts  so  much  of 
heroic  spirit  in  an  heroic  cause  as  appears  m 
that  repulse  of  the  Missouri  invaders  by  the  be¬ 
leaguered  town  of  Lawrence,  where  even  the 
women  gave  their  effective  efforts  to  Freedom. 
The  matrons  of  Rome,  who  poured  their  jewels 
into  the  treasury  for  the  public  defence  the 
wives  of  Prussia,  who,  with  delicate  fingers, 
clothed  their  defenders  against  French  invasion— 
the  mothers  of  our  own  Revolution,  who  sent 
forth  their  sons,  covered  over  with  prayers  and 
blessings,  to  combat  for  Human  Rights,  did  noth- 
in<r  of  self-sacrifice  truer  than  did  these  women  on 
this  occasion.  Were  the  whole  history  of  South 
Carolina  blotted  out  of  existence,  from  its  very 
beginning  down  to  the  day  of  the  last  election  of 
the  Senator  to  his  present  seat  on  this  floor,  civ¬ 
ilization  might  lose— I  do  not  say  how  little; 
but  surely  less  than  it  has  already  gained  by 
the  example  of  Kansas,  in  its  valiant  struggle 
against  oppression,  and  in  the  development  of  a 
aew  science  of  emigration.  Already  m  Law¬ 
rence  alone  there  are  newspapers  and  schools, 
including  a  High  School,  and  throughout  this  in¬ 
fant  Territory  there  is  more  of  mature  scholarship, 
in  proportion  to  its  inhabitants,  than  in  all  South 
Carolina.  Ah,  sir,  I  tell  the  Senator  that  Kansas, 
welcomed  as  a  Free  State,  will  be  a  “ministering 
ano-el”  to  the  Republic,  when  South  Carolina,  m 
the  cloak  of  darkness  which  she  hugs,  lies 

h0Thea|enator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  nat¬ 
urally  joins  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  m 
this  warfare,  and  gives  to  it  the  superior  intensi¬ 
ty  of  hi3  nature.  He  thinks  that  the  National 
Government  has  not  completely  proved  its  power, 
as  it  has  never  hanged  a  traitor ;  but,  if  the  oc¬ 
casion  requires,  he  hopes  there  will  be  no  hesi- 
tation  •  and  this  threat  is  directed  at  Kansas,  and 
even  at  the  friends  of  Kansas  throughout  the 
country.  Again  occurs  the  parallel  with  the 
struggles  of  our  Fathers,  and  I  borrow  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Patrick  Henry,  when,  to  the  cry  from 
the  Senator,  of  “  treason,”  “treason,  I  rep  y,  1 
this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it.  Sir,  it  is 
easy  to  call  names  ;  but  I  beg  to  tell  the  Senator 
that  if  the  word  “traitor”  is  in  any  way  applica¬ 
ble  to  those  who  refuse  submission  to  a  tyran¬ 
nical  Usurpation,  whether  in  Kansas  or  else¬ 
where,  then  must  some  new  word,  of  deeper 
color,  be  invented,  to  designate  those  mad  spirits 
who  would  endanger  and  degrade  the  Republic, 
while  they  betray  all  the  cherished  sentiments  of  [ 


the  Fathers  and  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
in  order  to  give  new  spread  to  Slavery.  Let  tne 
Senator  proceed.  It  will  not  be  the  first  time  in 
history,  that  a  scaffold  erected  for  punishment 
has  become  a  pedestal  of  honor.  Out  of  death 
comes  life,  and  the  “traitor”  whom  he  blindly 
executes  will  live  immortal  in  the  cause. 


For  Humanity  sweeps  onward;  where  to-day  the  mar  tr 

On  tomorrow  crouches  Judas,  with  the  silver  in  his 

Whileth^hootine  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  re. cm, 

S  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History’s  golden  urn. 

Among  these  hostile  Senators,  *  mre  is  yet  an¬ 
other,  with  all  the  prejudices  of  tn.  Senator  from 

South  Carolina,  but  without  his  generous  impulses, 

who,  on  account  of  his  character  before  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  rancor  of  his  opposition,  deserves  to  be 
named.  I  mean  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  [Mr. 
Mason,]  who,  as  the  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Bill,  has  associated  himself  with  a  special  act  of 
inhumanity  and  tyranny.  Of  him  I  shall  say  lit¬ 
tle  for  he  has  said  little  in  this  debate,  though 
within  that  little  was  compressed  the  bitterness 
of  a  life  absorbed  in  the  support  of  Slavery.  He 
holds  the  commission  of  Virginia;  but  he  does 
not  represent  that  early  Virginia,  so  dear  to  our 
hearts,  which  gave  to  us  the  pen  of  Jefferson, 
by  which  the  equality  of  men  was  declareu,  and 
the  sword  of  Washington,  by  which  Independence 
was  secured;  but 'he  represents  that ,o.  rnr  A  ir- 
ginia,  from  which  Washington  and  Jefferson  now 
avert  their  faces,  where  human  beings  are  bred 
as  cattle  for  the  shambles,  and  where  a  dungeon 
rewards  the  pious  matron  who  teaches  little  chil¬ 
dren  to  relieve  their  bondage  by  reading  tne  Book 
of  Life.  It  is  proper  that  such  a  Senator,  lep- 
resenting  such  a  State,  should  rail  against  Free 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  precedent  is  still  more 
clinching.  Thus  far  I  have  followed  exclusively 
the  public  documents  laid  before  Congress,  and 
illustrated  by  the  debates  of  that  body  ;  but  well  • 
authenticated  facts,  not  of  record  here  make  the 
case  stronger  still.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the 
proceedings  in  Kansas  are  defective,  because  they 
originated  in  a  party.  This  is  not  true ;  but  even 
if  it  were  true,  then  would  they  still  find  support 
in  the  example  of  Michigan,  where  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  stretching  through  successive  years, 
began  and  ended  in  party.  The  proposed  State 
Government  was  pressed  by  the  Democrats  as  a 
party  test;  and  all  who  did  not  embark  in  it 
were  denounced.  Of  the  Legislative  Council, 
which  called  the  first  Constitutional  Convention 
in  1835,  all  were  Democrats;  and  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion  itself,  composed  of  eighty-seven  members 
only  seven  « were  Whigs.  The  Convention  of 
1836  which  gave  the  final  assent,  originated  in 
I  Democratic0  Convention  on  the  29tffi  October, 
in  the  county  of  Wayne,  composed  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-four  delegates,  all  Democrats, 
who  proceeded  to  resolve 

•  “That  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  party  ot  Wayne, 
solemnly  impressed  with  the  spreading  evils  and  dangers 
which  a  refusal  to  go  into  the  Union  has  brought  upon  the 
people  of  Michigan,  earnestly  recommend  meetings  io  he 
Fmmediately  convened  by  their  fellow,  citizens  n.  every 
county  cf  the  State,  with  a  view  to  the  expression  or  their 
sentiments  in  favo’r  of  the  election  and  call  of  anotaer 
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€onven”on.  in  time  to  secure  our  admission  into  the 
Union  before  the  tirst  of  January  next.” 

Shortly  afterwards,  a  committee  of  five,  ap¬ 
pointed  by  this  Convention,  all  leading  Demo¬ 
crats,  issued  a  circular,  “under  the  authority  of 
the  delegates  of  the  county  of  Wayne,”  recom¬ 
mending  that  the  voters  throughout  Michigan 
should  meet  and  elect  delegates  to  a  Convention 
to  give  the  necessary  assent  to  the  Act  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  pursuance  of  this  call,  the  Convention 
met;  and,  as  it  originated  in  an  exclusively  party 
recommendation,  so  it  was  of  an  exclusively  party 
character.  And  it  was  the  action  of  this  Con¬ 
vention  that  was  submitted  to  Congress,  and, 
after  discussion  in  both  bodies,  on  solemn  votes, 
approved. 

But  the  precedent  of  Michigan  has  another  fea¬ 
ture,  which  is  entitled  to  the  gravest  attention, 
especially  at  this  moment,  when  citizens  engaged 
in  the  effort  to  establish  a  State  Government  in 
Kansas  are  openly  arrested  on  the  charge  of  trea¬ 
son,  and  we  are  startled  by  tidings  of  the  mad¬ 
dest  efforts  to  press  this  procedure  of  preposter¬ 
ous  Tyranny.  No  such  madness  prevailed  under 
Andrew  Jackson;  although,  during  the  long 
pendency  of  the  Michigan  proceedings,  for  more 
than  fourteen  months,  the  Territorial  Govern¬ 
ment  was  entirely  ousted,  and  the  State  Govern¬ 
ment  organized  in  all  its  departments.  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty  different  legislative  acts  were 
passed,  providing  for  elections,  imposing  taxes, 
erecting  corporations,  and  establishing  courts  of 
justice,  including  a  Supreme  Court  and  a  Court 
of  Chancery.  All  process  was  issued  in  the  name 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  ,  And  yet 
no  attempt  was  made  to  question  the  legal  valid¬ 
ity  of  these  proceedings,  whether  legislative  or 
judicial.  Least  of  all  did  any  menial  Governor, 
dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority,  play  the  fan¬ 
tastic  tricks  which  we  now  witness  in  Kansas  ; 
nor  did  any  person,  -wearing  the  robes  of  justice, 
shock  high  Heaven  with  the  mockery  of  injustice 
now  enacted  by  emissaries  of  the  President  in 
that  Territory.  No,  sir;  nothing  >of  this  kind 
then  occurred.  Andrew  Jackson  was  President. 

Senators  such  as  these  are  the  natural  enemies 
of  Kansas,  and  I  introduce  them  with  reluctance, 
simply  that  the  country  may  understand  the 
character  of  the  hostility  which  must  be  over¬ 
come.  Arrayed  with  them,  of  course,  are  all  who 
unite,  under  any  pretext  or  apology,  in  the  prop¬ 
agandise!  of  Human  Slavery.  To  such,  indeed, 
the  time-honored  safeguards  of  popular  rights 
can  be  a  name  only,  and  nothing  more.  What 
are  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus,  the  ballot-b'ox, 
the  right  of  petition,  the  liberty  of  Kansas,  your 
liberty,  sir,  or  mine,  to  one  who  lends  himself, 
not  merely  to  the  support  at  home,  but  to  the 
propagandised  abroad,  of  that  preposterous  wrong, 
which  denies  even  the  right  of  a  man  to  himself  1 
Such  a  cause  can  be  maintained  only  by  a  prac¬ 
tical  subversion  of  all  rights.  It  is,  therefore, 
merely  according  to  reason  that  its  partisans 
should  uphold  the  Usurpation  in  Kansas. 

To  overthrow  this  Usurpation  is  now  the  spe¬ 
cial,  importunate  duty  of  Congress,  admitting  of 
no  hesitation  or  postponement.  To  this  end  it 
must  lift  itself  from  the  cabals  of  candidates,  the 


machinations  of  party,  and  the  low  level  of  vulgar 
strife.  It  must  turn  from  that  Slave  Oligarchy 
which  now  controls  the  Republic,  and  refuse  to 
be  its  tool.  Let  its  power  be  stretched  forth  to¬ 
wards  this  distant  Territory,  not  to  bind,  but  to 
unbind  ;  not  for  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  but 
for  the  subversion  of  the  tyrannical  ;  not  for  the 
prop  and  maintenance  of  a  revolting  Usurpation,  ' 
but  for  the  confirmation  of  Liberty. 

These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  thee! 

Let  it  now  take  its  stand  between  the  living  and 
dead,  and  cause  this  plague  to  be  stayed.  All  this 
it  can  do  ;  and  if  the  interests  of  Slavery  did  not 
oppose,  all  this  it  would  do  at  once,  in  reverent 
regard  for  justice,  law,  and  order,  driving  far  away 
all  the  alarms  of  war ;  nor  would  it  dare  to  brave 
the  shame  and  punishment  of  this  Great  Refusal. 
But  the  Slave  Power  dares  anything;  and  it  can 
be  conquered  only  by  the  united  masses  of  the 
People.  From  Congress  to  the  People,  I  appeal. 

Already  Public  Opinion  gathers  unwonted 
forces  to  scourge  the  aggressors.  In  the  press, 
in  daily  conversation,  wherever  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together,  there  the  indignant  utterance 
finds  vent.  And  trade,  by  unerring  indications, 
attests  the  growing  energy.  Public  credit  in 
Missouri  droops.  The  six  per  cents  of  that  State, 
which  at  par  should  be  102,  have  sunk  to  84 
thus  at  once  completing  the  evidence  of  Crime, 
and  attesting  its  punishment.  Business  .s  now^ 
turning  from  the  Assassins  and  Thugs,  rhat  in¬ 
fest  the  'Missouri  River  oh  the  way  to  Kansas, 
to  seek  some  safer  avenue.  And  this,  though 
not  unimportant  in  itself,  is  typical  of  greater 
changes.  The  political  credit  of  the  men  who 
uphold  the  Usurpation,  droops  even  more  than 
the  stocks ;  and  the  People  are  turning  from  all 
those  through  whom  the  Assassins  and  Thugs 
have  derived  their  disgraceful  immunity. 

It  was  said  of  old,  u  Cursed  be  he  that  r*1- 
moveth  his  neighbor’s  Landmark.  And  all  the 
people,  i shall  say ,  Amen.” — ( Deut .  xxvii,  IV.)  Cur¬ 
sed,  it  is  said,  in  the  city,  and  in  the  field  :  cursed 
in  basket  and  store ;  cursed  when  thou  comest 
in,  and  cursed  wdien  thou  goest  out.  These  are 
terrible  imprecations  ;  but  if  ever  any  Landmark 
were  sacred,  it  was  that  by  which  an  immense 
territory  was  guarded  forever  against  Slavery ; 
and  if  ever  such  imprecations  could  justly  de-  * 
scend  upon  any  one,  they  must  descend  now  upon 
all  who,  not  content  with  the  removal  of  this  sa¬ 
cred  Landmark,  have  since, -with  criminal  com¬ 
plicity,  fostered  the  incursions  of  the  great 
Wrong  against  which  it  was  intended  to  guard. 
But  I  utter  no  imprecations.  These  are  r.ot 
my  words ;  nor  is  it  my  part  to  add  to  oi 
subtract  from  them.  But  thanks  be  to  God  1 
they  find  a  response  in  the  hearts  of  an  aroused 
People,  making  them  turn  from  every  man, 
whether  President,  or  Senator,  or  Representa¬ 
tive,  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  Crime — es¬ 
pecially  from  those  who,  cradled  in  free  institu¬ 
tions,  are  without  the  ^apology  of  education  ox 
social  prejudice— until  of  all  such  those  other 
words  of  the  prophet  shall  be  fulfilled— «  I  will  . 
set  my  face  against  that  man,  and  make  him  a 
sign  and  a  proverb,  and  I  will  cut  him  him  off 
from  the  midst  of  my  people.”—  (Ezekiel  xiv,  8.) 
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Turning  thuffrom  the  authors  of  this  Crime,  the 
People  will  unite  once  more  with  the  Fathers  of 
the  Republic,  in  a  just  condemnation  of  Slavery — 
•determined  especially  that  it  shall  find  no  home 
in  the  National  Territories  —  while  the  Slave 
Power,  in  which ‘the  Crime  had  its  beginning, 
and  by  which  it  is  now  sustained,  will  be  swept 
into  the  charnel-house  of  defunct  Tyrannies. 

In  this  contest,  Kansas  bravely  stands  forth — 
the  stripling  leader,  clad  in  the  panoply  of 
American  institutions.  In  calmly  meeting  and 
adopting  a  frame  of  Government,  her  people 
have  with  intuitive  promptitude  performed  the 
duties  of  freemen ;  and  when  I  consider  the  diffi¬ 
culties  by  which  she  was  beset,  I  find  dignity  in 
her  attitude.  In  offering  herself  for  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  Free  State,  she  presents  a  single 
issue  for  the  people  to  decide.  And  since  the  Slave 
Power  now  stakes  on  this  issue  all  its  ill-gotten 
supremacy,  the  People,  while  vindicating  Kansas, 
will  at  the  same  time  overthrow  this  Tyranny. 
Thus  does  the  contest  which  she  now  begins  in¬ 
volve  not  only  Liberty  for  herself,  but  tor  the 
whole  country.  God  be  praised,  that  she  did 
not  bend  ignobly  beneath  the  yoke!  Far  away 
on  the  prairies,  she  is  now  battling  for  the  Lib¬ 
erty  of  all,  against  the  President,  who  misrepre¬ 
sents  all.  Everywhere  among  those  who  are  not 
insensible  to  Right,  the  generous  struggle  meets 
a  generous  response.  From  innumerable  throb¬ 
bing  hearts  go  forth  the  very  words  of  encour¬ 
agement  which,  in  the  sorrowful  days  of  our 
Fathers,  were  sent  by  Virginia,  speaking  by  the 
pen  of  Richard  Henry  Lee,  to  Massachusetts,  in 
the  person  of  her  popular  tribune,  Samuel  Adams : 

“  Chantilly,  Va.,  June  23, 1774. 
hope  the  good  people  of  Boston  will  not  lose  their 
spirits,  under  their  present  heavy  oppression,  for  they  will 
certainly  be  supported  by  the  other  Colonies ;  and  the  cause 
for  which  they  suffer  is  so  glorious  and  so  deeply  inter¬ 
esting  to  the  present  and  future  generations,  that  all  Amer¬ 
ica  will  owe* in  a  great  measure,  their  political  salvation 
to  the  present  virtue  of  Massachusetts  Bay.” — (American 
Archives ,  4.'/i  series,  Vol.  1,  p.  44G.1 
In  all  this  sympathy  there  is  strength.  But  in  the 
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cause  itself  tnere  is  angelic  power.  Unseen  of 
men,  the  great  spirits  of  History  combat  by  the 
side  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  breathing  a  divine 
courage.  Above  all  towers  the  majestic  form  of 
Washington  once  more,  as  on  the  bloody  field, 
bidding  them  to  remember  those  rights  of  Human 
Nature  for  which  the  War  of  Independence  was 
waged.  Such  a  cause,  thus  sustained,  is  invinci¬ 
ble. 

The  contest,  which,  beginning  in  Kansas,  has 
reached  us,  will  soon  be  transferred  from  Con¬ 
gress  to  a  broader  stage,  where  every  citizen  will 
be  not  only  spectator,  but  actor;  and  to  their 
judgment  I  confidently  appeal.  To  the  People, 
now  on  the  eve  of  exercising  the  electoral  fran¬ 
chise,  in  choosing  a  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
Republic,  I  appeal,  to  vindicate  the  electoral 
franchise  in  Kansas.  Let  the  ballot-box  of  the 
Union,  with  multitudinous  might,  protect  the 
ballot-box  in  that  Territory.  Let  the  voters 
everywhere,  while  rejoicing  in  their  own  rights, 
help  to  guard  the  equal  rights  of  distant  fellow- 
citizens  ;  that  the  shrines  of  popular  institutions, 
now  desecrated,  may  be  sanctified  anew  ;  that  the 
ballot-box,  now  plundered,  may  be  restored ;  and 
that  the  cry,  u  I  am  an  American  citizen,’  may 
not  be  sent  forth  in  vain  against  outrage  of  every 
kind.  In  just  regard  for  free  labor  in  that  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  it  is  sought  to  blast  by  unwelcome 
association  with  slave  labor;  in  Christian  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  slave,  whom  it  is  propOood  to  ia  A 
and  to  sell  there;  in  stern  condemnation  of  the 
Crime  which  has  .been  consummated  on  that 
beautiful  soil ;  in  rescue  of  fellow-citizens,  now 
subjugated  to  a  tyrannical  Usurpation;  in  du¬ 
tiful  respect  for  the  early  Fathers,  whose  as¬ 
pirations  are  now  ignobly  thwarted  p  in  the 
name  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  been  out¬ 
raged — of  the  Laws  trampled  dowii — of  Justice 
banished— of  Humanity  degraded— of  Peace  de¬ 
stroyed — of  Freedom  crushed  to  earth ;  and,  in 
the  name  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  whose  service 
is  perfect  Freedom,  I  make  this  last  appeal. 


THE  ARMY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NOT  TO  BE  EMPLOYED  AS  A  POLICE  TO  EN 
FORCE  THE  LAWS  OF  THE  CONQUERORS  OF  KANSAS. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  SEWARD. 
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IN  SENATE,  AUGUST  7,  1856 


Mr.  President:  This  is  a  bill  appropriating 
about  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  military  establishment  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year.  Its 
form  and  effect  are  those  which  distinguish  a 
general  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of  the 
army,  such  'as  is  annually  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  Only  one  exception  to  it.  as  it  came  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
has  been  taken  here.  It  contains  what  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  inhibition  of  the  employment  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  by  the  President,  to 
enforce  the  so-called  laws  of  the  alleged  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  The  Senate 
regards  that  inhibition  as  an  obnoxious  feature, 
and  has,  by  what  is  called  an  amendment,  pro¬ 
posed  to  strike  it  from  the  bill,  overruling  therein 
my  vote;  and  the  Senate  now  proposes  to  pass 
the  bill  thus  altered  here,  and  to  remit  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  for  concurrence  in  the 
alteration.  In  the  hope  that  that  House  will  insist 
on  the  prohibition  which  has  been  disapproved 
here,  and  that  the  Senate  will,  in  case  of  conflict, 
ultimately  recede,  I  shall  vote  against  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  in  its  present  shape. 

In  submitting  my  reasons  for  this  course,  I 
have  little  need  to  tread  in  the  several  courses 
of  argument  which  have  been  opened  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senators,  who  have  gone  before  me 
in  this  debate.  Certainly,  however,  I  shall  at¬ 
tempt  to  emulate  the  examples  of  the  honorable 
Senators  from  Virginia  and  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  Butler,]  by  avoiding  re¬ 
marks  in  any  degree  personal,  because,  on  an 
occasion  of  such  grave  importance,  although  I  | 


may  not  be  able  to  act  with  wisdom,  I  am  sure 
I  can  so  far  practice  self-control  as  to  debate 
with  decency,  and  deport  myself  with  dignity. 
I  shall  neither  defend  nor  arraign  any  political 
party,  because  I  should  vote  on  this  occasion 
just  as  I  am  now  going  to  vote,  if  not  merely 
one  of  the  parties,  but  all  of  the  parties  in  the 
country,  stood  arrayed  against  me. 

I  shall  not  reply  to  any  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  the  inhibition  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  nor  shall 
I  attempt  to  reconcile  that  inhibition  with  other 
bills,  which  have  been  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  sent  to  this  House  for 
concurrence.  I  shall  not  even  stop  to  vindicate 
my  own  consistency  of  action,  in  regard  to  the 
Territory  of  Kansas;  because,  first,  I  am  not 
to  assume  that  what  now  seems  an  opening 
disagreement  between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives,  will  ripen  into  a  case  of  decided 
conflict ;  and  because,  secondly,  if  it  shall  so  ripen, 
then  there  will  be  time  for  argument  at  every 
stage  of  the  disagreement;  while  its  entire 
progress  and  consummation  will  necessarily  be 
searchingly  reviewed,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,,  and  the  conflict  itself 
will  thereafter  stand  a  landmark  for  all  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Republic.  I  shall  endeavor  to 
confine  myself  closely  to  the  questions  which 
are  immediately  involved,  at  this  hour,  in  a  de¬ 
bate  which,  in  the  event  which  has  been  appre¬ 
hended,  will  survive  all  existing  interests  and  all 
living  statesmen. 

The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  the  army, 
to  enforce  alleged  statutes  in  Kansas,  which  the 
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House  of  Representatives  proposes,  and  which  wreck  which  followed  the  unfortunate  compro¬ 
mise  of  1850,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  that 


the  Senate  disapproves,  grows  out  of  the  conflict 
of  opinion  which  divides  the  Senate  unequally, 
which  divides  the  House  of  Representatives  itself 
nearly  equally,  and  which,  if  the  prohibition 
itself  expresses  the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  that 
House,  separates  it  from  the  Senate,  and  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  is  manifestly 
a  conflict  which  divides  the  country  by  a  parallel 
of  latitude.  In  this  conflict,  one  party  maintains, 
as  I  do,  that  the  legislation,  and  the  Territorial 
Legislature  itself,  of  Kansas,  are  absolutely  void. 
The  other  party,  on  the  contrary,  insists  that  the 
legislation  and  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  are  valid,  and  must  remain  so  until  they 
shall  be  constitutionally  superseded  or  abrogated. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hunter]  argues 
that  the  act  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
inserting  the  prohibition  in  this  bill,  is  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  that  persistence  in  it  would  effect  a 
change  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Government. 

1  refrain  from  arguing  that  question  elaborately 
now,  because,  while  I  am  satisfied,  from  my  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  temper  and  habit  of  the  Senate,  that  it 
is  likely  enough  to  adhere  to  the  course  which  it 
has  indicated,  I  am  at  the  same  time  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  ultimately  recede  from  the  ground  which,  by 
the  act  of  a  bare  majority,  at  all  times  unreliable 
during  the  present  session,  it  has  assumed.  I 
speak  with  the  utmost  respect  towards  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  with  entire  confidence  in 
the  patriotic  motives  of  all  its  members ;  but,  I 
must  confess  that,  in  all  questions  concerning 
Freedom  and  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  I  have 
seen  Houses  of  Representatives,  when  brought 
into  conflict  with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
recede  too  often  and  retreat  too  far  to  allow  me 
to  assume  that  in  this  case  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  will  maintain  the  high  position 
it  has  assumed  with  firmness  and  perseverance 
to  the  end.  I  saw  a  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1850,  which  was  delegated  and  practically 
pledged  to  prohibit  the  extension  of  Slavery 
within  the  unorganized  Territories  of  the  Unitec. 
States,  then  newly  acquired  from  Mexico,  refuse  to 
perform  that  great  duty,  and  enter  into  a  compro¬ 
mise,  which,  however  intended,  practically  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  those  Territories  to  uni¬ 
versal  desecration  by  Slavery.  I  saw  a  House  of 
Representatives,  in  1854,  forget  the  sacred  rever¬ 
ence  for  Freedom  of  those  by  whom  it  was  consti¬ 
tuted,  and  abrogate  the  time-honored  law  under 
which  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
had  until  that  time  remained  safe,  amid  the 


invasion  by  Slavery  of  all  that  yet  remained  for 
the  sway  of  Freedom  in  the  ancient  domain  of 
Louisiana,  which  has  since  taken  place  in  Kansas. 

Sir,  ever  since  I  adopted  for  myself  the  policy 
of  opposing  the  spread  of  Slavery  in  the  train  of 
our  national  banner,  consecrated  to  equal  and  uni¬ 
versal  Freedom,  my  hopes  have  been  fixed,  not  on 
existing  Presidents,  Senates,  or  Houses  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  but  on  future  Presidents  and  future 
Congresses — and  my  hopes  and  faith  grow 
stronger  and  stronger,  as  each  succeeding  Presi¬ 
dent,  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives,  fails 
to  adopt  and  establish  that  policy,  so  eminently 
constitutional  and  conservative.  My  hopes  and 
my  faith  thus  grow  on  disappointment,  because  I 
see  that  by  degrees,  which  are  marked,  although 
the  progress  seems  slow,  my  countrymen,  who 
alone  create  Presidents  and  Congresses,  are  com¬ 
ing  to  apprehend  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  that 
beneficent  policy,  and  to  accept  it.  The  short¬ 
comings  of  the  present  House  of  Representatives 
do  not  discourage  me.  I  do  not  even  hold  that 
body  responsible.  I  know  how,  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  canvass  in  which  it-s  members  were 
elected,  the  public  mind  was  misled,  and  diverted 
to  the  discussion  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues 
concerning  the  principles  and  policy  of  tho 
Church  of  Rome,  and  the  temper,  disposition, 
and  conduct,  of  aliens  incorporated  into  the 
Republic.  But  although  I  hold  the  present 
House  of  Representatives  excusable,  I  must, 
nevertheless,  in  assigning  its  true  character,  be 
allowed  to  say  of  it,  that  it  is  like  the  moon, 
which  presents  a  broad  surface,  all  smooth  and 
luminous  when  seen  at  a  distance,  but  covered 
with  rough  and  dark  mountains  when  brought 
near  to  the  eye  by  the  telescope.  I  shall  vote, 
therefore,  on  this  occasion,  with  the  House  of 
Representatives,  against  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
careless  whether  that  House  itself  shall,  like 
other  Houses  of  Representatives  which  have 
gone  before  it,  renounce  and  repudiate  its  own 
decision  which  I  thus  sustain,  and  complaisantly 
ran&fe  itself  with  the  Senate  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  against  myself  and  those  Sen¬ 
ators  who  shall  have  gone  with  me  to  its  support. 

Mr.  President,  the  subject  under  consideration 
is  legitimately  within  the-  jurisdiction  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  consequently  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  must 
be  authority  somewhere  to  decide  whether  the 
Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas  is  a  legal  and 
constitutional  body,  and  whether  its  statutes  are 
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valid.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
no  authority  to  decide  those  questions  definitely, 
because  the  decision  involves  an  act  of  sovereign 
legislation  within  the  constitutional  sphere  of 
Congress.  The  Judiciary  cannot  decisively  de¬ 
termine  those  questions,  because  their  own  deter¬ 
minations,  in  such  a  case,  may  be  modified  or 
reversed,  and  set  aside,  by  a  constitutional  legis¬ 
lative  enactment,  and  because  the  Judiciary  has 
no  power  to  apply  the  means  necessary  to  give 
effect  to  its  decisions. 

The  subject  is  an  actual  Government  of  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  to  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained  by  constitutional  laws.  All  legislative 
power  over  Kansas,  as  well  as  all  legislative  pow¬ 
er  whatever  permitted  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  is  vested  in  Congress,  and  of  course 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  co-ordinately 
with  the  Senate,  and  subject  to  a  veto  of  the 
President.  The  House  of  Representatives  may 
constitutionally  pass  a  bill  abrogating  the  pre¬ 
tended  legislation  and  Legislature  of  Kansas,  or 
declaring  them  to  be  already  absolutely  void. 
The  greater  includes  the  less.  The  House  of 
Representatives  may  therefore  lawfully  pass  a 
bill  prohibiting  the  employment  of  the  army  of 
the  United  States  in  executing  laws  in  Kansas, 
which  it  deems  pernicious,  no  matter  by  whom 
those  laws  were  made. 

Since  the  House  of  Representatives  has  power 
to  pass  such  a  bill  distinctly,  it  has  power, 
also,  to  place  an  equivalent  prohibition  in  any 
bill  which  it  has, constitutional  power  to  pass. 
And  so  it  has  a  constitutional  right  to  place  the 
prohibition  in  the  annual  army  appropriation 
bill. 

I  grant  that  this  mode  of  reaching  the  object 
proposed  is  in  some  respects  an  unusual  one, 
and  in  some  respects  an  inconvenient  one.  It 
is  not  therefore,  however,  an  unconstitutional 
one,  or  even  necessarily  a  wrong  one. 

It  is  a  right  one,  if  it  is  necessary  to  effect  the 
object  desired,  and  if  that  object  is  one  that 
is  in  itself  just,  and  eminently  important  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  country,  or  to  the 
security  of  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  moreover,  is  entitled 
to  judge  and  determine,  for  itself,  whether  the 
proceeding  is  thus  necessary,  and  whether  the 
object  of  it  is  thus  important.  It  is  true,  that 
the  Senate  may  dissent  from  the  House,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  concur  in  the  prohibition.  In  that  case, 
each  of  the  two  Houses  exercises  an  independent 
right  of  its  own,  and  upon  its  own  proper  re- 
sponsibilitv  to  the  people.  If  the  conflict  shall 


continue  to  the  end,  and  the  bill  therefore  shall 
fail,  the  people  will  decide  between  the  two 
Houses,  in  the  elections  which  will  follow,  and 
they  will  take  care  to  bring  them  to  an  agree¬ 
ment  in  harmony  with  the  popular  decision. 

The  proceeding  in  the  present  case  is  thus  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  its  object  is  thus  important.  Pre¬ 
tended  but  invalid  laws  are  enacted  by  usurpa¬ 
tion,  and  enforced  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  with  the  terror 
if  not  with  an  actual  application  of  the  military 
arm  of  the  Government.  At  least,  this  is  the 
case  assumed  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  case  is  altogether  a  new  one.  It  has  not 
occurred  before.  It  has  never  even  been  sup¬ 
posed  possible  that  such  a  case  could  happen  in 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  The  idea  has 
never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  an  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmen,  that  citizens  of  one  State  could 
with  armed  force  enter  any  other  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and  by  fraud  or  force  usurp  its  govern¬ 
ment,  and  establish  a  tyranny  over  its  people, 
much  less  that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  found  to  sanction  such  a  subversion 
of  State  authority  or  of  Federal  authority  ;  and 
still  less,  that  a  President  thus  sanctioning  it 
would  employ  the  standing  array  to  maintain 
the  odious  usurpation  and  tyranny. 

Sir,  the  mere  fact,  in  this  case,  that  the  array  is 
required  to  be  employed  to  execute  alleged  laws 
in  Kansas,  is  enough  to  raise  a  presumption  that 
those  laws  are  either  wrong  in  principle  or  des¬ 
titute  of  constitutional  authority,  and  ought  not 
to  be  executed. 

The  Territory  of  Kansas,  although  not  a  State, 
is  or  ought  to  be,  nevertheless,  a  civil  community, 
with  a  republican  system  of  government.  In 
other  words,  it  is  de  jure,  and  ought  to  be  de 
facto ,  a  Republic  —  an  American  Republic,  ex¬ 
isting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  laws  which  are  to 
be  executed  there  are  really  the  statutes  of  such 
a  republican  government  truly  existing  there, 
then  those  laws  were  made  by  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  by  their  own  voluntary  act.  According  to 
the  theory  of  our  Government,  these  laws  will 
be  acquiesced  in  by  that  people,  and  executed 
with  their  own  consent  against  all  offenders,  by 
means  of  merely  civil  police,  without  the  aid  of 
the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  army  of  the 
United  States  is  not  a  mere  institution  of  domes¬ 
tic  polise ;  nor  is  it  a  true  or  proper  function  of 
the  army  to  execute  the  domestic  laws  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  and  Territories.  Its  legitimate  and 
proper  functions  are  to  repel  foreign  invasion, 
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and  suppress  insurrections  of  the  native  Indian 
tribes.  It  is  onlv  an  occasional  and  incidental 
fuuction  of  that  army,  to  suppress  insurrections 
of  citizens  seldom  expected  to  occur. 

This  Capitol  is  surrounded  by  a  national  me¬ 
tropolis,  and  its  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  are 
doubtless  filled  with  misery  and  guilt,  adequate 
to  the  generation  of  all  sorts  of  crimes.  Yet  the 
laws  prescribed  for  municipal  government  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  are  executed  without 
the  aid  of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  Neither 
House  of  Congress,  nor  the  Common  Council  of 
Washington,  nor  the  Common  Council  of  George¬ 
town,  nor  the  President  of  the  United  States,  nor 
the  Marshal  of  the  Distinct  of  Columbia,  nor  yet 
the  Mayors  of  either  of  those  cities,  nor  any  court 
within  the  District,  is  attended  by  any  armed 
force  or  detachment,  or  protected  even  by  an 
armed  sentinel. 

Why  is  this  so  ?  It  is  because  the  people  ac¬ 
quiesce,  and  the  laws  execute  themselves.  This 
case  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  the  strongest 
which  can  be  presented  against  the  principle  for 
which  I  contend,  for  the  people  of  the  District 
are  actually  disfranchised,  out  of  regard  to  the 
security  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Look  into  the  States — into  Maryland  on  one  side 
of  the  Federal  Capital,  and  into  Virginia  on  the 
other ;  into  Delaware  as  you  ascend  northward, 
into  North  Carolina  as  you  descend  southward, 
into  Pennsylvania  and  into  South  Carolina,  into 
New  Jersey  and  into  Georgia,  even  into  Maine  and 
into  Texas;  go  eastward — go  westward,  through¬ 
out  all  the  States,  throughout  even  the  Territories, 
Minnesota,  Utah,  Washington,  Oregon,  and  New 
Mexico — everywhere  throughout  the  Republic, 
from  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  Pacific 
ocean — everywhere,  except  in  Kansas,  the  people 
are  dwelling  in  peaceful  submission  to  the  laws 
which  they  themselves  have  established,  free  from 
any  intrusion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States. 
The  time  was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  a 
proposition  to  employ  the  standing  army  of  the 
United  States  as  a  domestic  police  would  have 
Been  universally  denounced  as  a  premature  reve¬ 
lation  of  a  plot,  darkly  contrived  in  the  chambers 
of  conspiracy,  to  subvert  the  liberties  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  overthrow  the  Republic  itself. 

The  Republic  stands  upon  a  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  people,  in  the  exercise  of  equal 
rights,  will  establish  only  just  and  equal  laws, 
and  that  their  own  free  and  enlightened  public 
opinion  is  the  only  legitimate  reliance  for  the 
maintenance  and  execution  of  such  laws.  This 


principle  is  not  even  peculiar  to  ourselves — it  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  the  government  of  every 
free  people  on  earth.  It  is  public  opinion,  not 
the  Imperial  army,  that  executes  the  laws  of  the 
realm  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  When¬ 
ever  France  is  free,  it  is  public  opinion  that  ex¬ 
ecutes  the  laws  of  her  republican  legislature. 

It  is  public  opinion  that  executes  the  laws  in  all 
the  Cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  British  consti¬ 
tution  is  quite  as  jealous  of  standing  armies  as  a 
police,  as  our  own.  Government  there,  indeed, 
maintains  standing  armies,  as  it  does  a  great  naval 
force,  but  it  employs  the  one,  as  it  does  the  other, 
exclusively  for  defence  or  for  conquest  against 
foreign  States.  Fearful  lest  the  armed  power  of 
the  State  might  be  turned  against  the  people  to 
enforce  obnoxious  edicts  or  statutes,  the  British 
constitution  forbids  that  any  regular  army 
whatever  shall  be  tolerated,  on  any  pretence. 
The  considerable  military  force  which  is  main¬ 
tained  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the 
Empire,  only  exists  by  a  suspension  of  that 
part  of  the  constitution,  which  suspension  is 
renewed  by  Parliament  from  year  to  year, 
and  never  for  more  than  one  year  at  a  time. 
Civil  liberty,  and  a  standing  army  for  the 
purposes  of  civil  police,  have  never  yet  stood 
together,  and  never  can  stand  together.  If 
I  am  to  choose,  sir,  between  upholding  laws, 
in  any  part  of  this  Republic,  which  cannot  be 
maintained  without  a  standing  army,  or  relin¬ 
quishing  the  laws  themselves,  I  give  up  the  laws 
at  once,  by  whomsoever  they  are  made,  and  by 
whatever  authority ;  for  either  our  system  of 
government  is  radically  wrong,  or  such  laws  are 
unjust,  unequal,  and  pernicious. 

Such  is  the  pre-sumption  against  the  pretended 
laws  of  Kansas,  which  arises  ont  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  in  debate.  I  shall  not,  however,  in  so  grave 
a  case,  leave  my  argument  to  rest  upon  mere 
presumption.  Listen  to  me  while  I  recite  some  of 
the  principal  statutes  of  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Kansas, ’  which  the  Senate,  differing  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  proposes  to  enforce 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  against  citizens  of  the 
United  States : 

“  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  holding 
of  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the  right  to  hold  slaves 
in  this  Territory,  shall  be  a  juror  in  any  cause  in  which 
the  right  to  hold  any  person  in  slavery  is  involved,  nor  in 
any  cause  in  which  any  injury  (lone  to,  or  committed  by, 
any  slave,  is  in  issue,  nor  in  any  criminal  proceeding  for 
the  violation  of  any  law  enacted  for  the  protection  of  slave 
property,  and  for  the  punishment  of  crime  committed 
against  the  right  to  such  property.” 

Here  is  an  edict  which  subverts  that  old  Saxon 


institution,  whicn  is  essential  and  indispensable, 
not  only  in  all  republican  systems  of  government, 
but  even  in  every  free  State,  whatever  may  be 
the  form  of  its  government.  The  question  has  been 
asked  a  thousand  times,  Why  does  the  republican 
system  fail  in  Spanish  America?  The  answer  is 
truly  given  as  often,  that  the  republican  system 
fails  there,  because  the  trial  by  jury  has  never 
existed  in  Spanish  America,  and  cannot  be  intro¬ 
duced  there. 

Lend  your  ear,  if  you  please,  while  I  repeat 
another  of  these  statutes  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas : 

“ All  officers  elected  or  appointed  under  any  existing 
or  subsequently-enacted  laws  of  this  Territory,  shall 
take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath  of  office :  1 1, 

- ,  do  solemnly  swear,  upon  the  holy  Evangelists  of 

Almighty  God,  that  I  will  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  I  will  support  and  sustain  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  act  entitled  “  An  act  to  organize  the  Terri¬ 
tories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,”  and  the  provisions  of  the 
law  of  the  United  States  commonly  known  as  the  “  Fu¬ 
gitive  Slave  Law”  and  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  demean  myself  in  the  discharge  of 
my  duties  in  the  office  of - j  so  help  me  God.’  ” 

Here  is  an  edict  which  establishes  a  test  oath, 
based  on  political  opinion,  and,  by  disfranchising 
one  class  of  citizens,  devolves  the  government 
upon  another  class,  and  thus  subverts  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  equality,  without  which  no  truly  repub¬ 
lican  government  has  ever  existed,  or  ever  can 
exist. 

Excuse  me,  Senators,  for  calling  to  your  notice 
a  third  chapter  in  the  Territorial  code  of  Kansas : 

“If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  by  writing,  assert  ot 
maintain  that  persons  have  not  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
this  Territory ,  or  shall  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print, 
publish,  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced  into 
this  Territory,  written,  printed,  published,  or  circulated, 
in  this  Territory,  any  book ,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet, 
or  circular,  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons 
to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  such  person  shall  be  deem¬ 
ed  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  by  imprisonment  at 
hard  labor  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  two  years.” 

“If  any  person  print ,  unite,  introduce  into,  publish,  or 
circulate ,  or  cause  to  be  brought  into ,  printed,  written, 
published,  or  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist 
in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or  circulating,  with¬ 
in  this  Territory,  any  book ,  paper,  pamphlet,  magazine, 
handbill,  or  circular,  containing  any  statements,  argu¬ 
ments,  opinion,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or  innuendo, 
calculated  to  produce  a  disorderly ,  dangerous,  or  rebel¬ 
lious  disaffection,  among  the  slaves  in  this  Territory,  or  to 
induce  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,  he  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  be  punished  by  imprisonment  and  hard  labor 
for  a  term  not  less  than  five  years.” 

Sir,  ever  since  the  debate  about  the  extension 
of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States 
began,  I  have  from  year  to  year,  from  month  to 
month,  and  sometimes  even  from  day  to  day,  in 


this  place,  and  at  other  posts  of  public  duty 
spoken,  written,  printed,  published,  and  circula 
ted  speeches,  books,  and  papers,  which  construct¬ 
ively  would  be  pronounced  felonious,  if  such  a  law 
as  this  had  been  in  force  at  the  place  where  that 
duty  was  performed.  I  have  not  hesitated,  in  the 
spirit  of  a  free  man,  and,  so  far  as  I  can  claim 
such  characters,  under  the  responsibilities  of  a 
statesman  and  a  Christian,  to  scatter  broadcast 
over  the  land,  and  even  throughout  the  Territory 
of  Kansas  itself,  statements,  opinions,  and  senti¬ 
ments,  which,  though  designed  for  a  purpose  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  mentioned  in  this  edict,  I  doubt 
not  would  by  prejudiced  jqdicial  construction  be 
held  to  fall  within  its  inhibition.  Whatever  other 
Senators  may  choose  to  do,  I  shall  not  direct  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  employ  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  in  destroying  the  fruits  of  Freedom 
which  spring  from  seeds  I  have  conscientiously 
sown  with  my  own  free  hand.  This  statute,  sir, 
if  so  you  insist  on  calling  it,  subverts  the  liberty 
of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  speech.  Where  on 
earth  is  there  a  free  Government  where  the  press 
is  shackled  and  speech  is  strangled  ?  When  the 
Republic  of  France  was  subverted  by  the  First 
Consul,  what  else  did  he  do,  but  shackle  the  press 
and  stifle  speech.  When  the  second  Napoleon  re¬ 
stored  the  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  later  Repub¬ 
lic  of  France,  what  else  did  he  do,  than  to  shackle 
the  press  and  strangle  debate  ?  When  Santa  Anna 
seized  the  Government  of  Mexico,  and  converted 
it  into  a  dictatorship,  what  more  had  he  to  do 
than  shackle  the  press  and  stifle  political  debate  ? 

Behold,  Senators,  another  of  these  statutes. 
In  the  chapter  which  treats  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  we  have  this  limitation : 

“No  negro  or  mulatto,  held  as  a  slave  within  this  Ter¬ 
ritory,  or  lawfully  arrested  as  a  fugitive  from  service  from 
another  State  or  Territory,  shall  be  discharged,  nor  staaS 
his  right  of  freedom  be  had,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.” 

This  is  an  edict,  which  suspends  the  writ  of  ha¬ 
beas  corpus.  It  relates  indeed  to  a  degraded  class 
of  society,  but  still  the  writ  which  is  taken  away 
from  that  class  is  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
those  who  are  to  be  deprived  of  it  by  the  edict 
may  be  freemen.  The  State  that  begins  with  de¬ 
nying  the  habeas  corpus  to  the  humblest  and 
most  obscure  of  freemen,  will  not  be  long  in  reach¬ 
ing  a  more  indiscriminate  proscription. 

It  ought  to  be  sufficient  objection  here,  against 
all  these  statutes,  that  they  conflict,  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  the  highest  law 
recognised  in  this  place.  I  myself  denounce 
them  for  that  reason,  as  I  denounce  them  also 
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because  they  are  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  recognised  by  nearly  all  civilized  States. 

Pardon,  I  pray  you,  Senators,  the  prolixity  of 
the  next  chapter,  which  I  extract  from  the  Kan¬ 
sas  code : 

<l  Every  person  who  may  be  sentenced  by  any  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction,  under  any  law  in  force  within  this 
Territory,  to  punishment  by  confinement  and  hard  labor, 
shall  be  deemed  a  convict,  and  shall  immediately,  under 
the  charge  of  the  keeper  of  such  jail  or  public  prison,  or 
under  the  charge  of  such  person  as  the  keeper  of  such  jail 
or  public  prison  may  select,  be  put  to  hard  labor,  as  in  the 
first  section  of  this  act  specified,  (to  wit,  con  the  streets, 
roads,  public  buildings,  or  other  public  works  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  r — [gee.  1,  page  146 ;]  and  such  keeper  or  other  person, 
having  charge  of  such  convict,  shall  cause  such  convict, 
while  engaged  at  such  labor,  to  be  securely  confined  by 
a  chain,  six  feet  in  length ,  of  not  less  than  four-sixteenths 
nor  more  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  links,  with  ground 
ball  of  iron ,  of  not  less  than  four  nor  more  than  six  inehes 
in  diameter,  attached,  which  chain  shall  be  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ankle  of  such  convict  with  a  strong  lock  and 
key;  and  such  keeper,  or  other  person,  having  charge  of 
such  convict,  may, if  necessary,  confine  such  convict.while 
so  engaged  at  hard  labor,  by  other  chains ,  or  other  means, 
in  his  discretion,  so  as  to  keep  such  convict  secure,  and 
prevent  his  escape ;  and  when  there  shall  be  two  or  more 
convicts  under  the  charge  of  such  keeper,  or  other  person, 
such  convicts  shall  be  fastened  together  by  strong  chains, 
wish  strong  locks  and  keys,  during  the  time  such  convicts 
shall  be  engaged  in  hard  labor  without  the  walls  of  any 
jail  or  prison.” 

I  have  devoted,  heretofore,  no  unimportant 
part  of  my  life  to  mitigating  the  severity  of 
penal  codes.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
now  informs  me,  that  if  I  desire  the  privilege  of 
voting  for  this  bill,  which  is  designed  to  main¬ 
tain  the  army  of  the  United  States  in  its  integ¬ 
rity,  I  must  consent  to  send  that  army  into  the 
Territory  of  Kansas,  to  fasten  chains  of  iron  six 
feet  long,  with  balls  of  iron  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  strong  locks,  upon  the  limbs  of  of¬ 
fenders  guilty  of  speaking,  printing,  and  pub¬ 
lishing,  principles  and  opinions  subversive  of  the 
system  of  Slavery. 

Sir,  I  have  no  excessive  tenderness  in  regard 
to  taking  life  or  liberty  as  a  forfeiture  to  the 
majesty  of  the  laws,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
peace  and  safety  of  society.  Yet  I  do  say, 
nevertheless,  that  I  regard  chains  and  balls,  and 
all  such  implements  and  instruments  of  Sla¬ 
very,  with  a  detestation  so  profound,  that  I 
will  sooner  take  chains  upon  my  own  frame,  and 
wear  them  through  what  may  remain  of  my  own 
pilgrimage  here,  than  impose  them,  even  where 
ounishment  is  deserved,  upon  the  limbs  of  my 
fellow-men.  I  cannot  consent  to  go  back¬ 
ward,  and  restore  barbarism  to  the  penal  code  of 
the  United  States,  even  for  the  sake  of  an  appro¬ 


priation  to  maintain  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  a  single  year. 

The  Kansas  code  rises,  as  you  advance  through 
it,  to  a  climax  of  inhumanity.  Here  is  the  next 
chapter: 

“  If  any^erson  shall  aid  or  assist  in  enticing,  decoying, 
or  'persuading,  or  carrying  away,  or  sending  out  of  this 
Territory,  any  slave  belonging  to  another,  with  intent  to 
procure  or  effect  the  freedom  of  such  slave,  or  with  intent 
to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of  such  slave, 
he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand  larceny,  and  on  con¬ 
viction  thereof  shall  suffer  death,  or  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years.” 

Pray  tell  me,  Senators,  what  you  think  of  that. 
This  statute  has  been  promulgated  in  Kansas, 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  It  can  have 
become  a  law  there  only,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  confers  upon  Con¬ 
gress  no  power  whatever  to  consign  any  human 
being  to  a  condition  of  bondage  or  slavery  to 
another  human  being,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
prohibits  the  exercise  of  a  power  so  inhuman  and 
barbarous.  \ 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  conse¬ 
quently,  confers  on  Congress  no  power,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  make  it  a  crime  in  one  man  to  per¬ 
suade  another,  reduced  to  bondage  or  slavery,  to 
seek  his  freedom.  I  repudiate  this  pretended 
law,  therefore,  and  I  will  not  consent  to  send  the 
army  of  the  United  States  to  Kansas  to  exe¬ 
cute  it. 

Mr.  MASON.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him  whether  the  law  to  which  he  has  just 
adverted  is  not  a  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri, 
adopted  by  the  Territory  of  Kansas? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  presume  it  is,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  fact. 

Mr.  MASON.  Does  not  the  Senator  know  the 
fact,  that  it  is  part  of  the  body  of  laws  of 
the  State  of  Missouri,  adopted  by  the  Territory 
of  Kansas? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  I  say  I  presume  it  to  be  so  ; 
I  do  not  know  the  fact.  Sir,  I  am  here  asked, 
while  voting  twelve  millions  to  support  the  Fed¬ 
eral  army,  to  make  it  a  crime  against  the  United 
States,  punishable  with  death,  to  persuade  a  slave 
to  escape  from  bondage,  and  to  command  the 
army  to  execute  that  punishment.  I  cannot  do 
that. 

Mr.  REID.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator, 
but  there  is  one  point  on  which  I  desire  to  know 
his  opinion,  for  it  is  important,  certainly,  to  one 
section  of  the  Union.  The  course  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  argument  seems  to  incline  to  the  opinion, 
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On  his  part,  that  it  is  no  crime  to  persuade  or  to 
entice  a  negro  slave  to  run  away  from  his  master. 
Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  SEWARD.  There  is  no  Senator  for  whom 
I  have  more  respect  than  the  honorable  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  but  I  have  a  rule — wrhich  is, 
to  adhere  to  my  own  line  of  argument.  I  am  de¬ 
fending  my  vote,  on  a  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
shall  go  into  the  discussion  of  no  collateral  ques¬ 
tion,  further  than  it  is  necessarily  involved  in 
the  argument  which  the  occasion  requires.  I 
call  your  attention  to  another  of  these  enact¬ 
ments  : 

“  If  any  person  shall  entice ,  decoy ,  or  carry  away  out 
of  this  Territory,  any  slave  belonging’to  another,  with 
intent  to  deprive  the  owner  thereof  of  the  services  of 
such  slave,  or  with  intent  to  effect  or  procure  the  freedom 
of  such  slave,  he  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  grand  lar¬ 
ceny,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  suffer  death,  or 
be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  than  ten  years  f 

There  is  no  larceny  of  property,  of  any  kind, 
which  in  my  judgment  demands  punishment  by 
death.  Certainly,  I  shall  not  agree  to  a  law 
which  shall  inflict  that  extreme  punishment  for 
constructive  larceny,  in  a  case  where  it  is  at 
least  a  disputed  point  in  ethics,  whether  the  of¬ 
fence  is  malum  in  se. 

Here  is  another  chapter  : 

“  If  any  slave  shall  commit  petit  larceny,  or  shall 
steal  any  neat  cattle,  sheep,  or  hog,  or  be  guilty  of  any 
misdemeanor,  or  other  offence  punishable  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  only  by  fine  or  imprisonment  in  a  coun¬ 
ty  jail,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  he  shall, 
instead  of  such  punishment,  be  punished,  if  a  male,  by 
stripes  on  his  bare  back  not  exceeding  thirty-nine,  or  if  a 
female,  by  imprisonment  in  a  county  jail  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  days,  or  by  stripes  not  exceeding  twenty-one, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  justice.” 

With  repentance  and  atonement,  Mr.  President, 
I  may  hope  to  be  forgiven  for  inflicting  blows 
upon  the  person  of  a  fellow-man,  equal  in  strength 
and  vigor  to  myself.  I  should  have  no  hope  to 
be  forgiven,  much  less  to  retain  my  own  self- 
respect,  if,  on  any  occasion,  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  or  upon  any  pretext,  I  should  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  apply,  or  authorize  another  to  apply,  a 
lash  to  the  naked  back  of  a  weak,  defenceless, 
helpless  woman. 

Sir,  call  these  provisions  which  I  have  recited 
by  what  name  you  will — edicts,  ordinances,  or 
statutes — they  are  the  laws  which  the  House  of 
Representatives  says  shall  not  be  enforced  in  Kan¬ 
sas  by  the  army  of  the  United  States.  I  give 
my  thanks  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  sin¬ 
cere  and  hearty  thanks.  I  salute  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  homage  of  my  profound 


I  respect.  It  has  vindicated  the  Constitution  6f 
my  country;  it  has  vindicated  the  cause  of 
Freedom  ;  it  has  vindicated  the  cause  of  human¬ 
ity.  Even  though  it  shall  tamely  rescind  this 
vindication  to-morrow,  when  it  shall  come  into 
conflict  with  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
yet  I  shall  nevertheless  regard  this  proviso, 
standing  in  that  case  only  .for  a  single  day,  as  an 
omen  of  more  earnest  and  firm  legislation  in  that 
great  forum.  When,  hereafter,  one  shall  be  look¬ 
ing  through  the  pages  of  statute  laws  affecting  the 
African  race,  for  a  period  of  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  century,  he  will  regard  this  ephem¬ 
eral  recognition  of  the  equality  of  men  with  the 
affection  and  hope  which  the  traveller  feels  when 
approaching  a  green  spot  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
It  must  be  other  Senators,  not  I,  who  shall  con¬ 
sent  to  blast  this  oasis,  and  disappoint  all  the 
hopes  that  already  are  bursting  the  bud  upon  it. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  fact  is  clear,  that 
the  pretended  laws  in  Kansas  can  only  be  exe¬ 
cuted  by  armed  force,  and  therefore  are  obnox¬ 
ious  to  a  presumption  that  they  are  founded  in 
injustice ;  and  although  those  laws,  upon  search¬ 
ing  examination,  are  found  to  be  subversive  of 
the  Constitution,  and  in  conflict  with  all  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  humanity,  the  whole  case  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  nevertheless  not  yet  been 
stated.  The  proceedings  which  have  hitherto 
taken  place  in  executing  those  laws  have  been 
unconstitutional  in  their  character,  and  attended 
with  grinding  oppression  and  cruel  severity. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  has  asked  me,  whether 
such  laws  do  not  exist  in  Missouri. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  Senator  from  Virginia  asked 
you  whether  a  law  on  which  you  were  comment¬ 
ing  was  not  a  law  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  copied 
by  the  Territory  of  Kansas. 

Mr.  SEWARD.  Take  the  question  in  the  shape 
in  which  the  honorable  Senator  repeals  it.  I 
suppose  such  laws  exist  in  that  State,  and  in 
other  States.  I  have  this  to  say  for  those 
States,  and  for  the  United  States — that  a  Federal 
standing  army  has  never  been  employed  in  exe¬ 
cuting  such  laws  in  those  States.  And  how 
have  these  atrocious  laws  been  executed  in 
Kansas  ?  The  marshal  of  the  Territory,  an  offi¬ 
cer  dependent  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  enrolled  as  a  volunteer  militia,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  an  armed  band 
of  confessed  propagandists  of  Slavery  from  other 
States  ;  and  this  so-called  militia,  but  really  un¬ 
constitutional  regular  force,  has  been  converted 
into  a  posse  comitatus  to  execute*  these  atrocious 
statutes  by  intimidation,  or  by  force,  as  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  resistance  encountered  seemed  to  re¬ 
quire.  This  has  been  the  form  of  Executive  ac¬ 
tion.  What  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  Judicial 
department?  Courts  of  the  United  States  have 
permitted  grand  juries  to  find  and  have  main¬ 
tained  indictments  unknown  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  common  law,  and  to  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  countries — an  indictment  of 
a  tavern  as  a  nuisance,  because  the  political  opin¬ 
ions  of  its  lodgers  were  obnoxious  ;  an  indictment 
of  a  bridge  over  a  river  for'  a  nuisance,  because 
those  who  passed  over  it  were  of  opinion  that  the 
03  j<x  blishment  of  Slavery  in  the  Territory  was  in¬ 
jurious  to  its  prosperity ;  indictments  even  of  print¬ 
ing  presses  as  nuisances,  because  the  political  opin¬ 
ions  which  they  promulgated  were  favorable  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Free  State  Government.  Either 
with  a  warrant  from  the  courts,  or  without  a  war¬ 
rant,  but  with  their  connivance,  bands  of  soldiers, 
with  arms  belonging  to  the  United  States,  and 
enrolled  under  its  flag,  and  directed  by  its  mar¬ 
shal,  combining  with  other  bands  of  armed  in¬ 
vaders  from  without  the  Territory,  and  without 
even  the  pretence  of  a  trial,  much  less  of  a  judg¬ 
ment,  have  abated  the  alleged  nuisance  of  a  tav¬ 
ern  by  levelling  it  to  the  ground,  and  the  pre¬ 
tended  nuisances  of  the  free  presses  by  casting 
type  and  presses  and  compositors’  desks  into  the 
Kansas  river. 

Moreover,  when  the  citizens,  whose  obedience 
to  these  laws  was  demanded,  sought  relief  in  the 
only  constitutional  way  which  remained  open  to 
them,  by  establishing  conditionally,  and  subject 
to  the  assent  of  Congress,  to  be  afterwards  ob¬ 
tained,  a  State  Government,  provisional  Execu¬ 
tive  officers,  and  a  provisional  Legislature,  in¬ 
dictments  for  constructive  treason  were  found  in 
the  same  courts,  by  packed  grand  juries,  against 
these  provisional  Executive  officers,  and  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Legislative  Halls,  and  expelled  the  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  people  from  their  seats.  During  the 
intense  heat  of  this  almost  endless  summer,  a 
regiment  of  Federal  cavalry  performs  its  evolutions 
in  ranging  over  the  prairies  of  Kansas,  holding  in 
its  camp,  as  prisoners  under  martial  law,  without 
bail  or  mainprize,  not  less  than  ten  citizens,  thus 
indicted  in  those  Federal  courts  for  the  pretended 
crime  of  constructive  treason.  The  penalty  of 
treason,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  is 
death.  What  ohance  for  justice  attends  those 
citizens  ?  I  will  show  you.  The  judge  who  is 
to  try  them  procured  the  indictments  against 
them,  by  a  charge  to  a  packed  grand  jury,  in  these 
words 


“  This  Territory  was  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
and,  so  far,  its  authority  is  from  the  United  Stases.  It  has 
a  Legislature,  elected  in  pursuance  of  that  organic  act. 
This  Legislature,  being  an  instrument  of  Congress  by 
which  it  governs  the  Territory,  has  passed  laws.  These 
aws,  therefore,  are  of  United,  States  authority  and  making  ; 
and  all  that  resist  these  laws,  resist  the  power  and  author¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States,  and  are  therefore  guilty  of  high 
treason. 

“  Now,  gentlemen,  if  you  find  that  any  persons  have  re¬ 
sisted  these  laws,  then  you  must,  under  your  oaths,  find 
bills  against  such  persons  for  high  treason.  It  you  find 
that  no  such  resistance  has  been  made,  but  that  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  themj 
and  individuals  of  influence  and  notoriety  have  been  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  in  such  combinations,  then  must  you  still 
find  bills  for  constructive  treason,”  &c. 

What  will  it  avail  their  defence,  before  such  a 
court  and  such  a  judge,  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  declares,  directly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly,  that  treason  against  the  United  States 
shall  consist,  only  in  levying  war  against  them, 
or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort. 

Thus  you  see,  Senators,  that  the  Executive 
authority,  not  content  with  simple  oppression, 
has  seized  upon  the  Judiciary,  and  corrupt¬ 
ed  and  degraded  it,  for  the  purpose  of  execu¬ 
ting  these  pretended  and  intolerable  laws  of 
Kansas.  The  judge  who  presides  in  the  Territo¬ 
rial  courts  is  a  ereature  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  holds  his  office  by  the  tenure 
of  Executive  pleasure.  While  the  sword  of 
Executive  power  is  converted  in  Kansas  into  an 
assassin’s  dagger,  the  ermine  of  Justice  is  stained 
with  the  vilest  of  contaminations.  What  cause 
is  there  for  surprise,  then,  in  the  administration  of 
Government  in  Kansas,  under  such  laws,  and  in 
a  manner  so  intolerable,  that  a  civil  war  has  been 
brought  about  by  affidavits,  an  armed  force  has 
been  employed  in  executing  process  for  contempt, 
and  an  unauthorized  and  illegal  detachment  is 
enrolled  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and 
employed  in  abating  domestic,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  institutions,  under  the  name  of  nuisances? 
What  wonder  is  it  that  a  city  has  been  besieged 
with  fire  and  sword,  because  it  was  supposed  to 
contain  within  its  dwellings  individuals  who  de¬ 
nied  the  legality  and  obligation  of  the  pretended 
laws  ?  What  wonder  that  a  State,  a  provisional 
State,  erected  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution 
and  with  custom,  and  waiting  our  assent  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union,  has  been  subverted  by 
a  mingled  process  of  indictments  and  martial 
demonstrations  against  constructive  treason  ? 
Who  can  fail  to  see,  through  the  cloud  which 
Executive  usurpation  and  Judicial  misconstruc¬ 
tion  have  raised,  for  the  purpose  of  cover- 
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ing  these  transactions  in  Kansas,  that  it  is  de¬ 
votion  to  Freedom  which  alone  constitutes  any 
crime  in  that  Territory,  in  the  view  of  its  judges, 
its  ministerial  officers,  and  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  ?  And  that  that  crime,  in  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  committed,  in  their  judgment, 
constitutes  treason  ?  Who  does  not  see  that  de¬ 
votion  to  Freedom,  applauded  in  all  the  world 
besides,  in  Kansas  is  a  crime  to  be  expiated 
with  death  ? 

I  have  argued  thus  far,  Mr.  President,  from 
the  nature  of  the  pretended  laws  of  Kansas,  and 
from  the  cruel  and  illegal  severity  with  which 
they  are  executed.  I  shall  draw  my  next  argu¬ 
ment  from  the  want  of  constitutional  authority, 
on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  which  enacted 
these  laws.  The  report  of  the  Kansas  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  consisting  of  the  evidence  of  witnesses, 
numbered  by  hundreds,  and  biassed  against  the 
conclusion  at  which  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  arrived,  has  established  the  fact  upon  which 
I  insisted  in  opening  this  debate  on  the  9th  of 
April  last,  that  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  was 
chosen,  not  by  the  people,  but  by  an  armed  inva¬ 
sion  from  adjoining  States,  which  seized  the 
ballot-boxes,  usurped  the  elective  franchise,  and 
by  fraud  and  force  organized  a  Government; 
thereby  subverting  the  organic  law  and  the 
authority  of  the  United  States.  Sir,  at  another 
time,  and  under  different  circumstances,  a  single 
invader,  after  the  manner  adopted  by  Colonel 
William  Walker  in  Nicaragua,  might  have 
entered  the  Territory  of  Kansas  with  an  armed 
force,  and  established  a  successful  usurpation 
there.  Let  me  suppose  that  he  had  done  so,  and 
had  promulgated  these  identical  statutes  in  the 
name  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  would  you  hold, 
would  the  Senate  hold,  would  the  President  of 
the  United  States  hold,  that  such  a  Government, 
thus  established,  was  a  legal  one,  and  that 
Statutes  thus  ordained  were  valid  and  obligato¬ 
ry?  That  is  the  present  case.  It  differs  only 
in  this :  that  in  the  case  supposed  there  is  a 
single  conqueror,  only  one  local  and  reckless 
usurper,  while  in  the  case  of  Kansas  an  asso¬ 
ciated  band  are  the  conquerors  and  usurpers.  The 
Territorial  Legislature  of  Kansas  stands  on  the 
foundations  of  fraud  and  force.  It  attempts  to 
draw  over  itself  the  organic  law  enacted  in  1854, 
but  it  is  equally  subversive  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people  of  Kansas,  and  of  that  organic  law, 
and  of  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The 
Legislature  and  Territorial  Government  of  Kan¬ 
sas  stand  on  no  better  fodting  than  a  couv  d'etat , 


a  revolution.  When  honorable  Senators  from  the 
other  side  of  this  Chamber  tell  me  that  I  am 
leading  the  people  of  Kansas  into  revolution,  I 
fearlessly  reply  to  them,  that  they  have  stood 
idly  by,  and  seen  a  revolution  effected  there. 
Doubtless,  they  have  acted  with  a  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  patriotism  equal  to  my  own.  They 
see  the  facts,  and  the  tendency  of  events,  in  a 
light  different  from  that  in  which  these  facts  and 
transactions  present  themselves  to  me.  They 
therefore  insist  upon  maintaining  that  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  giving  it  the  sanction  of  Congress,  by 
authorizing  the  standing  army  of  the  United 
States  to  execute  the  laws  which  that  revolution 
has  promulgated.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
on  the  contrary,  denounces  the  revolution,  and 
stands  upon  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  that 
revolution  and  restoring  Federal  authority,  in¬ 
sists  that  these  pretended  laws  shall  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted.  In  this  greaj;  controversy,  I  leave  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate,  and  take  my  stand  by  the 
side  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

You  warn  me,  that  if  we  do  not  recognise  these 
revolutionary  authorities  in  Kansas,  the  Terri¬ 
tory  will  be  without  an  organized  State  at  all, 
and  will  relapse  into  anarchy.  The  House  of 
Representatives  meets  you  boldly  on  that  issue, 
and  replies,  that  if  there  are  not  laws  in  force, 
exclusive  of  these  pretended  statutes,  adequate 
to  the  purposes  of  civil  government  in  Kansas, 
they  have  invited  you,  in  two  separate  bills, 
which  they  have  sent  up  here,  widely  variant  in 
character,  but  each  adapted  to  the  case,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  restoration  of  regular  and  constitu¬ 
tional  authority  in  Kansas.  One  bill  proposes 
to  recognise  and  establish  the  State  of  Kansas, 
under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  and  the  other 
proposes  to  reorganize  the  Territorial  Legisla¬ 
ture,  with  proper  amendments  of  the  organic 
law.  Thus  far,  you  have  practically  refused  to 
accept  either  of  these  propositions.  If,  when 
Congress  shall  have  adjourned,  the  result  shall 
be  that  Kansas  is  left  without  the  protection  of 
adequate  laws  and  civil  authority,  look  you  to 
that.  The  responsibility  will  not  rest  on  me,  nor 
on  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  desire,  Mr.  President,  on  this  great  occa¬ 
sion — perhaps  the  last  one  of  full  debate  during 
the  present  session  of  Congress — to  deliver  my 
whole  mind  upon  this  important  subject.  I  add, 
therefore,  that  the  tendency  and  end — I  will  not 
say  object— of  the  revolution  which  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  in  Kansas,  which  has  been  effected  by  her 
conquerors  through  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
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the  President  of  the  United  States,  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  reconcile  me  to  that  revolution. 
That  end  is  the  establishment  of  human  slavery 
within  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  If  I  should  go 
with  you  and  the  majority  of  the  Senate  in  emas¬ 
culating  this  army  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  should  thereby  show  that 
I  was  at  least  indifferent  on  so  great  an  issue. 
Sir,  I  could  never  forgive  myself  hereafter,  when 
reviewing  the  course  of  my  public  life,  if  I  had 
assented  to  inflict  upon  even  the  present  settlers 
of  Kansas,  few  and  poor,  and  scattered  through 
its  forests  and  prairies,  as  they  are,  what  I  deem 
the  mischiefs  and  evils  of  a  system  of  compul¬ 
sory  labor,  excluding,  as  we  know  by  experience 
that  it  always  does,  the  intelligent  labor  of  free 
men. 

But  it  is  not  merely  on  to-day  and  on  this 
generation  that  I  am  looking.  I  cannot  restrain 
my  eyes  from  the  effort,  at  least,  to  penetrate 
through  a  period  of  twenty-five  years — of  fifty 
years — of  a  hundred  years — of  even  two  hundred 
years — so  far,  at  least,  as  a  statesman’s  vision 
ought  to  reach  beyond  the  horizon  that  screens 
the  future  from  common  observation.  All  along 
and  through  that  dimly-explored  vista,  I  see  rising 
up  before  me  hundreds  of  thousands,  millions, 
even  tens  of  millions,  of  countrymen,  receiving 
their  fortunes  and  fates,  as  they  are  being  shaped 
by  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
in  this  hour  of  languor,  at  the  close  of  a  weary 
day,  near  the  end  of  a  protracted  and  tedious  ses¬ 
sion.  I  shall  not,  indeed,  meet  them  here  on  the 
earth,  but  I  shall  meet  them  all  on  that  day  when 
I  shall  give  up  the  final  account  of  that  steward¬ 
ship  which  my  country  has  confided  to  me.  If  I 
were  now  to  consent  to  such  an  act,  with  my 
opinions  and  convictions,  the  fruit  of  early  patriot¬ 
ic  and  Christian  teachings,  matured  by  reading 
of  history ;  by  observation  in  States  where  Free¬ 
dom  flourishes,  as  well  as  in  societies  where 
Slavery  is  tolerated ;  by  experience  throughout 
a  life  which  already  approaches  the  climacteric ; 
by  travel  in  my  own  and  foreign  lands ;  by  re¬ 
flection  under  the  discipline  of  conscience  and 
the  responsibilities  of  duty ;  by  social  converse ; 
and  by  a  thousand  collisions  of  debate- — I  should 
be  obliged,  when  that  last  day  shall  come  to  me, 
(as  it  must  come  to  all,)  to  call  upon  the  rocks 
and  the  mountains  to  fall  upon  me,  and  crush  me 
and  my  name,  detested  then  by  myself,  ipto  that 
endless  oblivion  which  is  the  most  unwelcome 
of  all  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  to  the  thoughts  of 
a  generous  and  illuminated  human  mind.  Pol¬ 
icy  forbids  me  to  do  it.  Justice  forbids  me  to 


do  it.  Humanity  forbids  me  to  do  it.  And  the 
Constitution  of  my  country — wisest  of  all  Con¬ 
stitutions — most  equal  of  all  Constitutions — most 
humane  of  all  Constitutions  which  the  inventive 
jrenius  of  man  has  ever  framed — forbids  me  to 

o 

do  it. 

I  have  arrived  now,  Mr.  President,  at  another 
question  much  debated  here,  namely,  whether  the 
inhibition  which  is  contained  in  the  bill  as  it 
came  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to 
which  the  Senate  objects,  is  germane  to  the  bill.  If 
that  inhibition  really  has  the  importance  with 
which  I  have  invested  it,  then  the  question  whether 
it  is  germane  or  not  is  worthless  and  trivial. 

Sir,  in  an  act  of  such  high  necessity  as  the  re¬ 
sistance  and  suppression  of  revolution  subversive 
of  civil  government  and  public  liberty,  questions 
of  parliamentary  form  sink  into  insignificance. 
But  the  question  is  germane.  It  is  a  normal  pro¬ 
vision,  of  a  character  identical  with  the  bill  itself. 
The  bill  proposes  an  appropriation  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  for  one 
year,  and  necessarily  contemplates  the  character 
and  nature  of  the  service  in  which  the  army  is  to 
be  employed.  It  is  framed  with  such  foresight  as 
the  House  of  Representatives  can  exercise  of  the 
places  where  the  army  shall  be  employed,  whether 
in  the  States  or  in  the  Territories,  or  in  foreign 
campaigns,  and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  its 
employments — whether  training  in  camp,  build- 
img  fortifications,  suppressing  Indian  insurrec¬ 
tions,  repelling  invasions,  or  carrying  the  banner 
of  our  stars  and  stripes  in  conquest  over  an  ene¬ 
my’s  battalions  in  hostile  countries.  It  is  con¬ 
fessed  that  Congress,  and  not  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  has  power  to  direct  the  desti¬ 
nation  and  employment  of  the  army  in  all  these 
respects. 

And,  now,  what  does  the  provision  propose? 
Simply  this :  that  while  it  leaves  the  discretion 
of  the  President  free  exercise  to  employ  the  army 
where  he  shall  think  fit,  in  maintaining  Federal 
laws,  and,  consistently  with  existing  statutes,  the 
laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  and  of  every 
Territory  in  the  Union,  he  shall  not  do  this  one 
thing — employ  that  army  in  executing  the  pre¬ 
tended  and  obnoxious  statutes  of  the  usurpation 
in  Kansas.  On  the  point  whether  this  inhibition 
is  germane  to  the  bill,  you,  Senators,  think  that 
you  are  making  an  issue  with  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  on  which,  when  you  go  down  before 
the  people,  the  Senate  will  stand  and  the  House 
will  fall.  I  know  well  the  conservative  power 
that  is  lodged  in  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  Span¬ 
ish  milled  dollars  •  but  I  know  also  the  virtue,  the 
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conservative  virtue,  which  resides  in  the  hearts 
and  consciences  of  twenty-five  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can  freemen.  The  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
this  case,  will  never  stop  to  ask  whether  the  in¬ 
hibition  was  germane  or  not.  They  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive  their  own  money  back  at  your 
hands,  on  condition  of  the  surrender  of  liberty  or 
the  denial  of  justice.  But  if  I  grant  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  will  stand  by  you,  and  condemn  the  House 
of  Representatives,  still  in  that  case  I  take  my 
Stand  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
American  people  have  a  persevering  way  of  cor¬ 
recting  to-day  their  error  of  yesterday.  When 
the  temporary  inconvenience  which  they  shall 
have  suffered  from  your  act  of  withholding  from 
them  the  twelve  millions  of  dollars  which  ought 
to  be  disbursed  to  them  through  the  operations 
of  the  army,  shall  have  passed  away,  they  will 
call  you  to  account  for  the  injustice  which  will 
have  inflicted  that  injury,  and  will  then  vindi¬ 
cate  their  fidelity  to  Liberty  and  Justice,  while 
sternly  bestowing  upon  you  the  censure  you  have 
provoked. 

Whatever  may  be  the  decision,  early  or  late,  of 
the  American  people,  the  judgment  now  to  be 
given  will  go  for  review  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
civilized  world.  It  needs  little  of  either  learning 
or  foresight,  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal,  on  the  issue  whether  the  Senate  is  right 
in  using  bayonets  and  gunpowder  to  execute 
unconstitutional  and  tyrannical  laws,  tending  to 
carry  Slavery  into  free  Territories,  or  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  right  in  maintaining  the 
Constitution  and  the  universalitv  of  Freedom. 

J 

The  whole  question  of  the  propriety  of  the  in¬ 
hibition  hinges  on  the  point  whether,  under  the 
circumstances,  it  is  necessary.  I  appeal  on  that 
point  to  the  Senate  itself,  to  the  country,  and  to 
the  world.  Either  the  inhibition  must  be  continued 
in  the  bill,  and  so  take  effect,  or  else  the  army 
will  be  employed  to  enforce  these  atrocious  laws. 
Every  other  effort  to  defeat  and  to  abrogate  them 
has  failed.  This  attempt  is  the  last  that  can  be  ' 
made.  It  is  therefore  this  remedy  for  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  Kansas  which  we  must  adopt,  or  no 
remedy.  I  go,  therefore,  with  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  for  the  inhibition  which  it  proposes. 

You  reply,  that  if  the  House  of  Representatives 
persevere,  the  bill  will  fail,  and  thus  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  will  be  arrested.  But 
although  the  House  shall  persevere  in  the  right, 
the  bill  will  not  fail,  and  the  action  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  not  be  arrested,  unless  the  Senate 
6hall  persevere  in  the  wrong.  If  both  shall  perse¬ 
vere,  and  the  action  of  the  Government  shall  be 


arrested,  on  whom  will  the  responsibility  fall  ? 
Must  the  House  necessarily  surrender  its  own 
convictions,  and  adopt  yours,  in  all  cases,  whether 
they  are  right  or  wrong  ?  If  so,  pray  tell  me  Sena¬ 
tors,  what  isffhe  use  of  a  House  of  Representatives 
at  all  ?  Sir,  the  Senate  will  find,  if  it  shall  assume 
the  position  of  defiance  against  the  House,  that 
it  has  not  weakened  the  strength  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  but  perilled  its  own. 

By  the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  exclusiye  right  to  originate 
all  bills  for  raising  revenue.  By  custom,  inher¬ 
ited  from  Great  Britain,  and  unbroken  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  exclusively,  originates  all 
general  appropriation  bills.  This  exclusive  right 
and  custom  of  originating  general  appropriation 
bills  involves  at  least  an  equal  right,  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  limit  or  direct 
the  application  of  the  moneys  appropriated.  The 
House,  in  view  of  the  revolution  inaugurated  in 
Kansas  by  the  President,  with  the  aid  of  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  maintained  by  the 
Senate,  might  lawfully,  if  in  its  discretion  it 
should  deem  such  a  course  expedient,  refuse  to 
appropriate  any  money  whatever  for  the  support 
of  the  army.  The  greater  includes  the  less.  The 
House  may  therefore  attach  the  prohibition  as  a 
condition  of  the  grant  of  supplies  for  the  army. 
The  honorable  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Fessen¬ 
den]  has  sagely  said,  in  the  course  of  his  excel¬ 
lent  speech,  that  the  House  has,  by  reason  of  its 
constitution,  a  peculiar  and  superior  fitness  foi 
passing  on  the  question  involved  in  this  debate. 
Its  members  are  fresh  from  the  people,  and  they  gG 
hence  directly,  to  render  an  account  to  the  people 
of  the  administration  of  the  National  Treasury. 
We  of  the  Senate  are  so  far  removed,  by  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  our  terms  of  office,  as  practically  to  be  in  a 
measure  irresponsible.  The  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  is  constituted  by  direct  election  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  themselves.  We  of  the  Senate  are  sent  here 
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i  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States.  They 
are  great  political  bodies  and  justly  represented 
here  as  such,  to.  check,  if  need  be,  the  too  vola¬ 
tile  action  of  the  people  through  the  House  of 
Representatives.  But  they  are  corporations, 
nevertheless,  and  the  Senate  is  a  body  repre¬ 
senting  corporations. 

Moreover,  the  Senate,  by  force  of  its  constitu* 
tion  as  a  council  of  the  President,  in  appoint¬ 
ments  to  office  and  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  is  more  readily  inclined  towards  combi¬ 
nation  with  the  President,  and  of  course  to  de¬ 
pendence  upon  him,  than  the  House  of  Repre- 
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gentatives.  It  is  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
therefore,  that  the  people  must  look,  and  it  is 
upon  that  House,  and  not  upon  the  Senate,  that 
the  people  must  rely  mainly  for  the  rescue  of 
public  Liberty,  if  the  time  shall  ever  come 
when  that  Liberty  shall  be  endangered,  with  de¬ 
sign  or  otherwise,  by  the  exercise  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  power. 

Thus  far,  Mr.  President,  I  have  treated  this 
subject  as  one  involving  only  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas.  But  you  will 
see  at  once,  without  any  amplification  on  my  part, 
that  you  are  establishing,  by  way  of  precedent, 
a  system  of  government  for  not  merely  that  Ter¬ 
ritory,  but  all  the  Territories,  present  and  future, 
within  the  United  States.  It  is  worth  while  to 
see  what  that  system  is.  It  is  the  system  of 
popular  sovereignty,  founded  on  the  abnegation  of 
Congressional  authority,  attempted  by  the  Kan¬ 
sas  and  Nebraska  Act  of  1854.  But  it  is  that 
system  of  popular  sovereignty,  with  the  principle 
of  popular  sovereignty  left  out,  and  that  of  Ex¬ 
ecutive  power,  exercised  with  fraud  and  armed 
force,  substituted  in  its  place.  Since  we  have 
entered  upon  a  career  of  territorial  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  as  Rome,  and  Britain,  and  Spain  did,  re¬ 
spectively,  we  can  look  forward  to  no  period 
when  what  we  call  Territories,  but  what  they 
sailed  Provinces  or  Colonies,  will  not  constitute 
a  considerable  part  of  our  dominion,  and  be  a 
theatre  for  the  exercise  of  cupidity  and  the  dis¬ 
play  of  ambition.  Let  Congress  now  effectually 
resign  the  Territories  to  military  control  by  the 
President,  or  by  Generals  appointed  by  him,  and 
two  more  acts  will  bring  this  grand  national 
drama  of  ours  to  its  close.  The  first  ot  those 
acts  will  be  the  subversion  of  Liberty  in  the 
remaining  Territories ;  and  then,  the  Rubicon 
easily  passed,  the  second  will  be  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  the  whole 
Republic. 

But  how  is  the  Government  to  be  arrested, 
even  if  this  army  bill  should  fail,  through  your 
persevering  dissent  from  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  ?  Is  the  army  of  the  United  States,  indeed 
and  essentially,  a  civil  institution — a  necessary 
and  indispensable  institution,  in  our  republican 
system  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is  an  exception,  an 
anomaly,  an  antagonistic  institution,  tolerated, 
but  wisely  and  justly  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
apprehension.  We  maintain  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  war,  to  suppress  Indian  insurrections,  or 
to  repel  foreign  invasions  ;  and  we  maintain  the 
same  standing  army  in  time  of  peace,  only  be¬ 
cause  it  is  wise  in  peace  to  be  prepared  for  war. 


But,  whether  in  peace  or  war,  we  maintain  it  not 
■without  some  measure  of  hazard  to  constitution¬ 
al  liberty.  Happily,  the  Indian  disturbances 
within  our  borders  have  been  suppressed;  and 
if  they  had  not  been,  the  smallest  measure  of 
gentleness  and  charity  towards  the  decaying 
tribes  would  more  effectually  secure  the  blessing3 
of  peace,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  than  the 
employment  of  many  legions.  Happily,  also,  the 
dark  cloud  that  seemed  gathering  over  us  from 
the  East,  when  this  session  commenced  in  De¬ 
cember  last,  has  been  dispersed,  and  we  have 
now  a  sure  prospect  of  peace  with  all  foreign 
nations  for  many  years  to  come.  The  army  of 
the  United  States  is  therefore  immediately  use¬ 
ful  or  necessary  now  only  as  a  police,  to  execute 
municipal  laws.  If  the  founders  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  had  been  told,  that  within  seventy  year3 
from  the  day  on  which  they  laid  its  solid  found¬ 
ations,  and  raised  its  majestic  columns,  a  stand¬ 
ing  army  would  have  been  found  necessary  and 
indispensable  merely  to  execute  municipal  laws, 
they  would  have  turned  shuddering  away  from 
the  massive  despotism  which  they  had  erected. 

Sir,  eleven  days  hence,  Congress  will  adjourn, 
and  it  will  come  back  again  one  hundred  and 
eight  days  after  that  time.  No  serious  disaster, 
nor  even  any  great  public  inconvenience,  can 
happen  within  that  period.  Congress  will  be 
here  m  ample  time  to  provide,  if  it  shall  be 
necessary,  for  the  public  safety,  for  expelling 
Great  Britain  from  Central  America,  for  conquer¬ 
ing  Cuba,  and  for  bringing  into  subordination 
any  insurrectionary  Indian  tribes.  Everybody 
will  know  that  every  dollar  we  owe  to  contract¬ 
ors,  purveyors,  merchants,  makers  of  gunpowder 
or  muskets,  or  founders  of  cannon,  as  well  as 
every  dollar  we  owe  to  soldiers  or  officers, 
for  pay  or  for  rations,  is  guarantied  by  the 
national  faith,  and  on  that  faith  money  can  be 
raised  without  any  considerable  discount. 

And,  now,  what  other  inconveniences  are  to 
result  from  a  failure  to  pass  the  army  bill?  We 
are  told  that  law  and  order  will  be  lo3t,  and 
anarchy  will  prevail  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
if  the  army  be  not  employed  there  to  keep 
the  peace,  and  execute  the  Territorial  laws. 
Look,  I  pray  you,  through  this,  report  of  the  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee,  drawn  put  to  the  length 
of  twelve  hundred  pages,  filled  with  details  of 
invasions,  robberies,  mobs,  murders,  and  confla¬ 
grations,  and  tell  me  what  anarchy  could  happen, 
in  the  absence  of  martial  law,  worse  than  the  an¬ 
archy  which  has  marked  its  establishment  in 
the  Territory? 
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Answer  me  still  further,  what  measure  of  an¬ 
archy  could  reconcile,  or  ought  to  reconcile 
American  citizens  to  a  surrender  of  constitutional 
Liberty  in  any  part  of  the  Republic  ? 

Answer  me  further,  what  is  that  measure  of 
tranquillity  and  quiet  that  a  republican  people 
ought  to  seek,  or  can  wisely  enjoy  ?  It  is  not  the 
dead  quiet,  the  stagnant  tranquillity  of  cowardly 
submission  to  usurpation  and  despotism,  but  it  is 
just  so  much  of  peace,  quiet,  and  tranquillity,  as  is 


consistent  with  the  preservation  of  constitutional 
Liberty.  It  would  be  a  hard  alternative,  but,  if 
the  Senate  should  insist  on  forcing  on  me,  or  on 
the  people  I  represent,  the  choice  between  peace 
under  despotism,  or  turbulence  with  Freedom, 
then  I  must  say,  promptly  and  fearlessly,  give  me 
so  much  of  safety  as  I  can  have,  and  yet  remain 
a  freeman,  and  keep  all  quiet  and  all  safety 
beyond  that  for  those  who  are  willing  to  be 
slaves. 
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SPEECH 


OF 

WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD, 

FOR  THE 

IMMEDIATE  ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS  INTO  THE  UNION, 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  9,  1853 


Mr.  President  : — To  obtain  empire  is  easy 
and  common;  to  govern  it  well  is  difficult 
and  rare  indeed.  I  salute  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  the  exercise  of  its  most  im¬ 
portant  function,  that  of  extending  the  Fede¬ 
ral  Constitution  over  added  domains,  and  I 
salute  especially  the  Senate  in  the  most  august 
ot  all  its  manifold  characters,  itself  a  Congress 
of  thirty-one  free,  equal,  sovereign  States, 
assembled  to  decide  whether  the  majestic  and 
fraternal  circle  shall  be  opened  to  receive  yet 
another  free,  equal,  aud  sovereign  State. 

The  Constitution  prescribes  only  two  quali¬ 
fications  for  new  States,  namely— a  substantial 
civil  community,  and  a  republican  Govern¬ 
ment.  Kansas  has  both  of  these. 

The  circumstances  of  Kansas,  and  her  re¬ 
lations  towards  the  Union,  are  peculiar,  anom¬ 
alous,  and  deeply  interesting.  The  United 
States  acquired  the  province  of  Louisiana, 
(which  included  the  present  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas,)  from  France,  in  1803,  by  a  treaty,  in 
which  they  agreed  that  its  inhabitants  should 
be  incorporated  into  the  Federal  Union,  and 
admitted  as  soon  as  possible,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  all  the  rights,  advantages,  and  im¬ 
munities,  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  Kansas  was  in  1820  assigned  as 
a  home  for  an  indefinite  period  to  several  sav¬ 
age  Indian  tribes,  and  closed  against  immigra¬ 
tion  and  all  other  than  aboriginal  civilization, 
but  not  without  a  contemporaneous  pledge  to 
the  American  people  and  to  mankind, °that 
neither  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
should  be  tolerated  therein  forever.  In  1854 
Congress  directed  a  removal  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  organized  and  opened  Kansas  to 
civilization,  but  by  the  same  act  rescinded  the 
pledge  ol.  perpetual  dedication  to  Freedom 
and  substituted  for  it  another,  which  declared 
that  the  [tuture]  people  of  Kansas  should  be 
left  perfectly  free  to  establish  or  to  exclude 
Slavery,  a3  they  should  decide  through  the 


action  of  a  republican  Government  which 
Congress  modeled  and  authorized  them  to  es¬ 
tablish,  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  this  latter  pledge 
when  the  newly  associated  people  of  Kansas’ 
in  1855,  were  proceeding  with  the  machinery 
of  popular  elections,  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  Congress,  to  choose  legislative  bodies  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  that  republican 
Government,  firmed  bands  of  invaders  from 
the  State  of  Missouri  entered  the  Territory, 
seized  the  polls,  overpowered  or  drove  awav 
the  inhabitants,  usurped  the  elective  franchise, 
deposited  false  and  spurious  ballots  without 
regard  to  regularity  of  qualification  or  of  num¬ 
bers,  procured  official  certificates  of  the  result 
by  fraud  and  force,  and  thus  created  and  con¬ 
stituted  legislative  bodies  to  act  for  and  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  Territory.  These 
legislative  bodies  afterward  assembled,  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  a  legitimate  Legislature,  set  forth 
a  code  of  municipal  laws,  created  public  offices 
and  filled  them  with  officers  appointed  for 
considerable  periods  by  themselves,  and  thus 
established  a  complete  and  effective  foreign 
fy  ranny  over  the  people  of  the  Territorv. 
These  high-handed  transactions  were  consum¬ 
mated  with  the  expressed  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  African  Slavery  as  a  permanent  institution 
within  the  Territory  by  force,  in  violation  of 
the  natural  rights  of  the  people  solemnly 
guarantied  to  them  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  has  been  an  accessory  to  these  political 
transactions,  with  full  complicity  in  regard  to 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  committed 
He  has  adopted  the  usurpation,  and  made  it 
his  own,  and  he  is  now  maintaining  it  with 
the  military  arm  of  the  Republic.  Thus  Kan¬ 
sas  has  been  revolutionized,  and  she  now  lies 
subjugated  and  prostrate  at  the  foot  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  while  he 
through  the  agency  of  a  foreign  tyranny  es¬ 
tablished  within  her  horders,  is  forcibly  intro- 
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ducing  and  establishing  Slavery  there,  in  con¬ 
tempt  and  defiance  of  the  organic  law.  These 
extraordinary  transactions  have  been  attended 
by  civil  commotions,  in  which  property,  lite, 
and  liberty,  have  been  exposed  to  violence, 
and  these  commotions  still  continue  to  threa¬ 
ten  not  only  the  Territory  itself,  but  also  the 
adjacent  States,  with  the  calamities  and  disas¬ 
ters  of  civil  war. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the 
charges  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  this  statement  of  the  condition 
and  relations  of  Kansas  imports.  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed,  without  fear  and  without  reserve,  to 
make  them  good.  The  maxim,  that  a  sacred 
veil  must  be  drawn  over  the  beginning  of  all 
Governments,  does  not  hold  under  our  system. 

I  shall  first  call  the  accuser  into  the  presence 
of  the  Senate — then  examine  the  defences 
which  the  President  has  made — and,  last,  sub¬ 
mit  the  evidences  by  which  he  is  convicted. 

The  people  of  Kansas  know  whether  these 
charges  are  true  or  false.  They  have  adopted 
them,  and,  on  the  ground  of  the  high  political 
necessity  which  the  wrongs  they  have  endured, 
and  are  yet  enduring,  and  the  dangers  through 
which  they  have  already  passed,  and  the  per¬ 
ils  to  which  they  are  yet  exposed,  have  crea¬ 
ted,  they  have  provisionally  organized  them¬ 
selves  as  a  State,  and  that  State  is  now  here, 
by  its  two  chosen  Senators  and  one  Represen¬ 
tative,  standing  outside  at  the  doors  of  Con¬ 
gress,  applying  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
as  a  means  of  relief  indispensable  for  the 
purposes  of  peace,  freedom,  and  safety.  This 
new  State  is  the  President’s  responsible  ac- 
cuser. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  without 
waiting  for  the  appearance  of  his  accuser  at 
the  capital,  anticipated  the  accusations,  and 
submitted  his  defences  against  them  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  first  one  of  these  defences  was 
contained  in  his  annual  message,  which  was 
communicated  to  Congress  on  the  30th  of 
December,  1855.  I  examine  it.  \  ou  shall 
see  at  once  that  the  President’s  mind  was 
oppressed — was  full  of  something,  too  large 
and  burdensome  to  be  concealed,  and  yet  too 
critical  to  be  told. 

Mark,  if  you  please,  the  state  of  the  case  at 
that  time.  So  early  as  August,  1855, .  the 
people  of  Kansas  had  denounced  the  Legisla¬ 
ture.  They  had  at  voluntary  elections  chosen 
Mr.  A.  H.  Reeder  to  represent  them  .in  the 
present  Congress,  instead  of  J.  W.  Whitfield, 
who  held  a  certificate  of  election  under  the 
authority  of  the  Legislature.  They  had  also, 
on  the  23d  day  of  October,  1855,  by  similar 
voluntary  elections,  constituted  at  Topeka,  an 
organic  Convention,  which  framed  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  projected  State.  They  had  also, 
on  the  15th  of  December,  1855,  at  similar  vol¬ 
untary  elections,  adopted  that  constitution, 
and  its  tenor  was  fully  known.  It  provided 
for  elections  to  be  held  throughout  the  new 
State  on  the  15th  of  January,  1856,  to  fill  the 
offices  created  by  it,  and  it  also  required  the 
Executive  and  Legislative  officers,  thus  to  be 
chosen,  to  assemble  at  Topeka  on  the  4th  day 


of  March,  1856,  to  inaugurate  the  new  State 
provisionally,  and  to  take  the  necessary  means 
for  the  appointment  of  Senators,  who,  togeth¬ 
er  with  a  Representative  already  chosen, 
should  submit  the  Constitution  to  Congress 
at  an  early  day,  and  apply  for  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Kansas  iuto  the  Uuion.  All 
these  proceedings  had  been  based  on  the 
grounds  that  the  Territorial  authorities  of 
Kansas  had  been  established  by  armed  foreign 
usurpation,  and  were  nevertheless  sustained 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  obligation  required  the  President 
“  to  give  to  Congress,”  in  his  annual  message, 

“  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union.” 
Here  is  all  “the  information”  which  the  Pres¬ 
ident  gave  to  Congress  concerning  the  events 
in  Kansas,  and  its  relations  to  the  Union  : 

‘  ‘  In  the  Territory  of  Kansas  there  have 
‘  been  acts  prejudicial  to  good  order,  but  as 
‘  yet  none  have  occurred  under  circumstances 
‘  to  justify  the  interposition  of  the  Federal 
‘  Executive.  That  could  only  be  in  case  of 
obstruction  to  Federal  law,  or  of  organized 
resistance  to  Territorial  law,  assuming  the 
character  of  insurrection,  which,  if  it  should 
occur,  it  would  be  my  duty  promptly  to  over- 
£  come  and  suppress.  I  cherish  the  hope, 
‘however,  that  the  occurrence  of  any  such 
‘untoward  event  will  be  prevented  by  the 
‘  sound  sense  of  the  people  of  the  Territory, 

‘  who  by  its  organic  law,  possessing  the  right 
‘  to  determine  their  own  domestic  institutions, 
‘are  entitled,  while  deporting  themselves 
‘  peacefully,  to  the  free  exercise  of  that  right, 

‘  and  must  be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of 
‘  it,  without  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
‘  citizens  of  any  of  the  States.” 

This  information  implies,  that  no  invasion, 
usurpation,  or  tyranny,  has  been  committed 
within  the  Territory  by  strangers ;  and  that 
the  provisional  State  organization  now  going 
forward  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  also  pre¬ 
judicial  to  good  order,  and  insurrectionary. 
It  menaces  the  people  of  Kansas  with  a  threat, 
that  the  President  will  “overcome  and  sup¬ 
press”  them.  It  mocks  them  with  a  promise, 
that,  if  they  shall  hereafter  deport  themselves 
properly,  under  the  control  of  authorities  by 
whiclr  they  have  been  disfranchised,  in  deter¬ 
mining  institutions  which  have  been  already 
forcibly  determined  for  them  by  foreign  inva¬ 
sion,  that  then  they  “must  be  protected 
against  interference  by  citizens  of  any  ot  the 
States.” 

The  President,  however,  not  content  with  a 
statement  so  obscure  and  unfair,  devotes  a 
third  part  of  the  annual  message  to  argumen¬ 
tative  speculations  bearing  on  the  character  of 
his  accuser.  Each  State  has  two  and  no  more 
Senators  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
In  determining  the  apportionment  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  electoral  colleges  among  the  States, 
three-fifths  of  all  the  slaves  in  any  State  are 
enumerated.  The  slaveholding  or  non-slave¬ 
holding  character  of  a  State  is  determined, 
not  at  the  time  of  its  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  State,  but  at  that  earlier  period  of  its  po- 
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litical  life  in  which  being  called  a  Territory,  it 
is  politically  dependent  on  the  United  States, 
or  on  some  foreign  sovereign.  Slavery  is  tol¬ 
erated  in  some  of  the  States,  and  forbidden  in 
others.  Affecting  the  industrial  and  econom¬ 
ical  system  of  the  several  States,  as  Slavery 
and  Freedom  do,  this  diversity  of  practice 
concerning  them  early  worked  out  a  corres¬ 
ponding  difference  of  conditions,  interests,  and 
ambitions,  among  the  Stales,  and  divided 
and  arrayed  them  into  two  classes.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  political  power  between  these  two 
classes  in  the  Federal  system  is  sensibly  affec¬ 
ted  by  the  accession  of  any  new  State  to  either 
of  them.  Each  State  therefore  watches  jeal¬ 
ously  the  settlement,  growth,  and  inchoate 
'slaveholding  and  noil-slaveholding  characters 
of  Territories,  which  may  ultimately  come  in¬ 
to  the  Union  as  States.  It  has  resulted  from 
these  circumstances,  that  Slavery,  in  relations 
purely  political  and  absolutely  Federal,  is  an 
element  which  enters  with  more  or  less  activ¬ 
ity  into  many  national  questions  of  finance, 
of  revenue,  of  expenditure,  of  protection,  of 
free  trade,  of  patronage,  of  peace,  of  war,  of 
annexation,  of  defence,  and  of  conquest,  and 
modifies  opinions  concerning  constructions  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  distribution  of  pow¬ 
ers  between  the  Union  and  the  several  States 
by  which  it  is  constituted..  Slavery,  under 
these  political  and  I*  ederal  aspects  alone,  enters 
into  the  transactions  in  Kansas,  with  which 
the  President  and  Congress  are  concerned. 
Nevertheless,  he  disingenuously  alludes  to 
those  transactions  in  his  defence,  as  if  they 
were  identified  with  that  moral  discussion  of 
Slavery  which  he  regards  as  odious  and  alarm¬ 
ing,  and  without  any  other  claim  to  consider¬ 
ation.  Thus  he  alludes  to  the  question  before 
us  as  belonging  to  a  “political  agitation” 
“concerning  a  matter  which  consists  to  a 
( great  extent  of  exaggeration  of  inevitable 
*  evils,  or  over-zeal  in  social  improvement,  or 
‘mere  imagination  of  grievance,  having  but 
'  a  remote  connection  with  any  of  the  consti- 
‘  tutional  functions  of  the  Federal  Government 
1  and  menacing  the  stability  of  the  Constitu- 
‘  tion  and  the  integrity  of  the  Union.” 

In  like  manner  the  President  assails  and 
stigmatizes  those  who  defend  and  maintain 
the  cause  of  Kansas,  as  “  men  of  narrow  views 
‘and  sectional  purposes,”  “engaged  in  those 
‘  wild  and  chimerical  schemes  of  social  change 
‘  which  are  generated  one  after  another  in  the 
‘  unstable  minds  of  visionary  sophists  and  in¬ 
terested  agitators”— -“  mad  men,  raising  the 
‘ storm  of  frenzy  and  faction,”  “sectional 
‘agitators,”  “enemies  of  the  Constitution, 

‘  who  have  surrendered  themselves  so  far  to  a 
c  fanatical  devotion  to  the  supposed  interests 
1  the  relatively  few  Africans  in  the  United 
‘  States,  as  totally  to  abandon  and  disregard 
‘  the  interests  of  the  twenty-five  millions  of 
1  Americans,  .  and  trample  under  foot  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  moral  and  constitutional  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  to.  engage  in  plans  of  vindictive 
‘  hostility  against  those  who  are  associated 
‘  with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  common 
‘heritage  of  our  free  institutions.”  Sir,  the 


President's  defence  on  this  occasion,  if  not  a 
matter  simply  personal,  is  at  least  one  of  tem¬ 
porary  and  ephemeral  importance.  Possibly, 
all  the  advantages  he  will  gain  by  transferring 
to  his  accuser  a  portion  of  the  popular  preju¬ 
dice  against  Abolition  and  Abolitionists,  can 
be  spared  to  him.  It  would  be  wise,  however, 
for  those  whose  interests  are  inseparable  from 
Slavery,  to  reflect  that  Abolition  will  gain  an 
equivalent  benefit  from  the  identification  of 
the  .President’s  defence  with  their  cherished 
institution.  Abolition  is  a  slow  but  irrepres¬ 
sible  uprising  of  principles  of  natural  justice 
and  humanity,  obnoxious  to  prejudice,  because 
they  conflict  inconveniently  with  existing  ma¬ 
terial,  social,  and  political  interests.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  others  than  statesmen,  charged  with 
the.  care  of  present  interests,  to  conduct  the 
social  reformation  of  mankind  in  its  broadest 
bearings.  I  leave  to  Abolitionists  their  own 
work  of  self-vindication.  I  may,  however, 
remind  slaveholders  that  there  is  a  time  when 
oppression  and  persecution  cease  to  be  effectual 
against  such  movements ;  and  then  tbe  odium 
they  have  before  unjustly  incurred  becomes  an 
element  of  strength  and  power.  Christianity, 
blindly  maligned  during  three  centuries,  by 
Praetors,  Governors,  Senates,  Councils,  and 
Emperors,  towered  above  its  enemies  in  a 
fourth ;  and  even  tbe  cross  on  which  its  Foun¬ 
der  had  expired,  and  which  therefore  was  the 
emblem  of  its  shame,  became  the  sign  under 
which  it  went  forth  evermore  thereafter,  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer.  Abolition  is  yet  only 
in  its  first  century. 

The  President  raises  in  his  defence  a  false 
issue,  and  elaborates  an  irrelevant  argument 
to  prove  that  Congress  has  no  right  or  power, 
nor  has  any  sister  State  any  right  or  power, 
to  interfere  within  a  slave  State,  by  legislation 
or  force,  to  abolish  Slavery  therein — as  if  you, 
or.  I,  or  any  other  responsible  man,  ever  main 
tained  the  contrary. 

The  President  distorts  the  Constitution  from 
its  simple  text,  so  as  to  make  it  expressly  and 
directly  defend,  protect,  and  guaranty  African 
Slavery.  Thus  he  alleges  that  “the  govern¬ 
ment”  which  resulted"  from  the  Revolution 
was  a  “Federal  Republic  of  the  free  white 
men  of  the  Colonies,”  whereas,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  asserts 
the  political  equality  of  all  men,  and  even  the 
Constitution  itself  carefully  avoids  any  politi¬ 
cal  recognition  not  merely  of  Slavery,  but  of 
the  diversity  of  races.  The  President  repre¬ 
sents  the  Fathers  as  having  contemplated  and 
provided  for  a  permanent  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  in  some  of  the  States,  and  there¬ 
fore  forbidden  Congress  to  touch  Slavery  in 
the  way  of  attack  or  offence,  and  as  having 
therefore  also  placed  it  under  the  general  safe¬ 
guard  of  the  Constitution ;  whereas  the  Fa¬ 
thers,  by  authorizing  Congress  to  abolish  the 
African  slave  trade  after  1808,  as  a  means  of 
attack,  inflicted  on  Slavery  in  the  States  a 
blow,  of  which  they  expected  it  to  languish 
immediately,  and  ultimately  to  expire. 

The  President  closes  his 'defence  in  the  a» 
nual  message  with  a  deliberate  assault,  very 
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incongruous  in  such  a  place,  upon  some  of  the 
Northern  States.  At  the  same  time  he  abstains, 
with  marked  caution,  from  naming  the  ac¬ 
cused  States.  They,  however,  receive  a  com¬ 
pliment  at  his  hands,  by  way  of  giving  keen¬ 
ness  to  his  rebuke,  which  enables  us  to  identity 
them.  They  are  Northern  States  “which 
were  conspicuous  in  founding  the  Republic.” 
All  of  the  original  Northern  States  were  con¬ 
spicuous  in  that  great  transaction.  Ail  of 
them,  therefore,  are  accused.  The  offence 
charged  is,  that  they  disregard  their  constitu¬ 
tional  obligations,  and  although  “conscious 
1  of  their  inability  to  heal  admitted  and  palpa- 
1  ble  social  evils  of  their  own  confessed!}"  with- 
{ in  their  jurisdiction,  they  engage  in  an  offen¬ 
sive,  hopeless,  and  illegal  undertaking,  to 
1  reform  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  South- 
1  ern  States,  at  the  peril  of  the  very  existence 
‘  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  all  the  countless 
1  benefits  which  it  has  conferred.’  ’  I  challenge 
the  President  to  the  proof,  in  behalf  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  ;  although  I  have  only  the  interest 
common  to  all  Americans  and  to  all  men  in 
her  great  feme.  What  one  corporate  or  social 
evil  °is  there,  of  which  she-  is  conscious,  and 
conscious  also  of  inability  to  heal  it?  Is  it 
ignorance,  prejudice,  bigotry,  vice,  crime, 
public  disorder,  poverty,  or  disease,  afflicting 
the  minds  or  the  bodies  of  her  people  ?  There 
she  stands.  Survey  her  universities,  colleges, 
academies,  observatories,  primary  schools, 
Sunday  schools,  penal  codes,  and  penitentia¬ 
ries.  Descend  into  her  quarries,  walk  over 
her  fields  and  through  her  gardens, .  observe 
her  manufactories  of  a  thousand  various  fab¬ 
rics,  watch  her  steamers  ascending  every  river 
and  inlet  on  your  own  coast,  and  her  ships 
displaying  their  canvass  on  every  sea ;  follow 
her  fishermen  in  their  adventurous  voyages 
from  her  own  and  adjacent  bays  to  the  icy 
ocean  under  either  pole ;  and  then  return  and 
enter  her  hospitals,  which  cure  or  relieve  suf¬ 
fering  humanity  in  every  condition  and  at 
every  period  of  life,  flom  the  lying-in  to  the 
second  childhood,  and  which  not  only  restore 
sight  to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf, 
and  speech  to  the  dumb,  but  also  bring  back 
wandering  reason  to  the  insane,  and  teach 
even  the  idiot  to  think  !  Massachusetts,  sir,  is 
a  model  of  States,  worthy  of  all  honor;  and 
though  she  was  most  conspicuous  of  all  the 
States  in  the  establishment  of  republican  in¬ 
stitutions  here,  she  is  even  more  conspicuous 
still  for  the  municipal  wisdom  with  which  she 
has  made  them  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  her 
people,  and  to  the  greatness  of  the  Republic 

it-geif. 

"  In  behalf  of  New  York,  for  whom  it  is  my 
right  and  duty  to  speak,  I  defy  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  accuser.  "Mark  her  tranquil  magnanimity, 
which  becomes  a  State  for  whose  delivery  from 
tyranny  Schuyler  devised  and  labored,  who 
received  her  political  Constitution  from  Hamil¬ 
ton,  her  intellectual  aud  physical  .development 
from  Clinton,  and  her  lessons  in  humanity 
from  Jay.  As  she  waves  her  wand  over  the 
continent,  trade  forsakes  the  broad  natura. 
channels  which  conveyed  it  before  to  the  Dele- 


ware  and  Chesapeake  bays  and  to  the  Gulf3 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  and  obedient  to 
her  command  pours  itself  through  her  artifi¬ 
cial  channels  into  her  own  once  obscure  sea¬ 
port.  She  stretches  her  wand  again  towards 
the  ocean,  and  the  commerce  of  all  the  conti¬ 
nents  concentrates  itself  at  her  feet ;  and  with 
it,  strong  and  full  floods  of  immigration  ride 
in,  contributing  labor,  capital,  art,  valor,  and 
enterprise,  to  perfect  and  embellish  our  ever- 
widening  empire. 

"When,  and  on  what  occasion,  has  Massa¬ 
chusetts  or  New  York  officiously  and  illegally 
intruded  herself  within  the  jurisdiction  of  sister 
States,  to  modify  or  reform  their  institutions? 
No,  no,  sir.  Their  faults  have  been  quite 
different.  They  have  conceded  too  often  and 
too  much  for  their  own  just  dignity  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  Federal  Administration,  to  the 
querulous  complaints  of  the  States  in  whose 
behalf  the  President  arraigns  them.  I  thank 
the  President  for  the  insult  which,  though  so 
deeply  unjust,  was  perhaps  needful  to  arouse 
them  to  their  duty  in  this  great  emergency 
The  President,  in  this  connection,  reviews 
the  acquisitions  of  new  domain,  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  new  Territories,  and  the  admission  of 
new  States,  and  arrives  at  results  which  must 
be  as  agreeably  surprising  to  the  slave  States, 
as  they  are  astounding  to  the  free  States.  He 
finds  that  the  former  have  been  altogether 
guiltless  of  political  ambition,  while  he  con¬ 
victs  the  latter  not  only  of  unjust  territorial 
aggrandizement,  but  also  of  false  and  fraudu¬ 
lent  clamor  against  the  slave  States,  to  cover 
their  own  aggressions.  Notwithstanding  the 
President’s  elaborated  misconceptions,  these 
historical  facts  remain,  namely —that  no  ac¬ 
quisition  whatever  has  ever  been  made  at  the 
instance  of  the  free  States,  and  with  a.  view  to 
their  aggrandizement :  that  Louisiana  and 
Florida,  incidentally  acquired  for  general  and 
important  national  objects,  have  already  yield¬ 
ed  to  the  slave  States  three  States  of  their  own 
class,  while  Texas  was  avowedly  annexed  a3 
a  means  of  security  to  Slavery,  and  one  slave 
State' has  been  already  admitted  from  that  ac¬ 
quisition,  ahd  Congress  has  stipulated  for  the 
admission  of  four  more  :  that  by  way  of  equiv¬ 
alent  for  the  admission  of  California  a  free 
State,  the  slave  States  have  obtained  a  virtual 
repeal  of  the  Mexican  law  which  forbade  Slave¬ 
ry  tn  New  Mexico  and  Utah ;  and  that,  as  a 
consequence  of  that  extraordinary  legislation. 
Congress  has  also  rescinded  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery,  which,  in  1820,  was  extended  over 
all  of  that  part  of  Louisiana,  except  Missouri, 
which  lies  north  of  36°  SO'  of  north  latitude. 
Sir,  the  real  crime  of  the  Northern  States  is 
this :  they  are  forty  degrees  too  high  on  the 
arc  of  north  latitude. 

I  dismiss  for  the  present  the  President’s  first 
defence  against  the  accusation  of  the  new 
State  of  Kansas. 

On  the  24th  of  January,  1856,  when  no  im¬ 
portant  event  had  happened  which  was  un¬ 
known  at  the  date  of  the  President’s  annual 
message,  he  submitted  to  Congress  his  second 
defence,  in  the  form  of  a  special  message.  In 
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this  paper,  the  President  deplores,  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  troubles  which  have  occurred  in 
Kansas,  delays  of  the  organization  of  the 
Territory,  which  have  been  permitted  by  the 
Governor,  Mr.  Reeder.  The  organic  law  was 
passed  bj-  Congress  on  the  31st  of  May,  185.4, 
but  on  that  day  there  was  not  one  lawful 
elector,  citizen,  or  inhabitant,  within  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  while  the  question,  whether  Slavery  or 
universal  Freedom  should  be  established  there, 
was  devolved  practically  on  the  first  Legisla¬ 
tive  bodies  to  be  elected  by  the  people  who 
were  to  become  thereafter  the  inhabitants  of 
Kansas.  The  election  for  the  first  Legislative 
bodies  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  be 
held  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855  ;  and  the  2d 
day  of  July,  1855,  was  designated  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
only  civilized  community  that  was  in  contact 
with  the  new  Territory  was  Missouri,  a  slave¬ 
holding  State,  at  whose  instance  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  Slavery  within  the  Territory  had  been 
abrogated,  so  that  she  might  attempt  to  colo¬ 
nize  it  with  slaves.  Immigrants  were  invited 
pot  only  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  from  all  other  parts  of  the  world, 
with  a  pledge  that  the  people  of  the  new  Ter¬ 
ritory  should  be  left  perfectly  free  to  establish 
or  prohibit  Slavery.  A  special  election,  how¬ 
ever,  was  held  within  the  Territory  on  the 
29th  day  of  November,  1854,  without  any 
preliminary  census  of  the  inhabitants,  for  the 
purpose  of  choosing  a  Delegate  who  might  sit 
without  a  right  to  vote  in  Congress,  during 
the  second  session  of  the  Thirty-third  Con¬ 
gress,  which  was  to  begin  on  the  "first  Monday 
of  December,  1854.  and  to  end  on  the  third 
day  of  March,  1855.  Mr.  J.  W.  Whitfield 
was  certified  to  be  elected.  There  were  vehe¬ 
ment  complaints  of  illegality  in  the  election, 
but  his  title  was  nevertheless  not  contested, 
for  the  palpable  reasons,  that  an  investigation 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  Territory,  dur¬ 
ing  so  short  a  session  of  Congress,  would  be 
impossible,  and  that  the  question  was  of  in¬ 
considerable  magnitude.  Yet  the  President 
laments  that  the  Governor  neglected  to  order 
the  first  election  for  the  Legislative  bodies  of 
the  new  Territory  to  be  held  simultaneously 
with  that  hurried  Congressional  election.  '  He 
assigns  his  reasons  :  “  Any  question  apper- 

‘  taining  to  the  qualifications  of  persons  voting 
:  as  the  people  of  the  Territory  would  (in  that 
‘case,  incidentally)  have  necessarily  passed 
‘  under  the  supervision  of  Congress  (meaning 
‘the  House  of  Representatives,)  and  would 
‘have  been  determined  before  conflicting  pas- 
‘  sions  had  been  inflamed  by  time,  and  before 
•  an  opportunity  would  have  been  afforded 
Dor  systematic  interference  by  the  people  of 
'  individual  States.”  Could  the  President,  in 
any  explicit  arrangement  of  words,  more  dis- 
tinetly  have  confessed  his  disappointment  in 
failing  to  secure  a  merely  formal  election  of 
Legislative  bodies  within  the  Territory,  in 
fraud  of  the  organic  law,  of  the  people  of 
Kansas,  and  of  the  cause  of  natural  justice 
and  humanity  ? 

The  President  then  proceeds  to  launch  se¬ 


vere  denunciations  against  what  he  calls  a 
propagandist  attempt  to  colonize  the  Territory 
with  opponents  of  Slavery.  The  Ayliole  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent  has  been  undergoing  a  process 
of  colonization,  in  many  forms,  throughout  a 
period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years.  The 
only  common  element  of  all  those  forms  was 
propagandised.  Were  not  the  voyages  of  Co¬ 
lumbus  propagandist  expeditions,  uuder  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ?  Was  not  the 
wide  occupation  of  Spanish  America  a  propa- 
gaudism  of  the  Catholic  Church?  The  settle¬ 
ment  ot  Massachusetts  by  the  Pilgrims ;  of 
the  New  Netherlands  by  the  reformers  of  Hol¬ 
land  ;  the  later  plantation  of  the  Mohawk  val 
lev  by  the  Palatines  :  the  establishment  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Friends;  the  mission  of 
the  Moravians  at  Bethlehem,  in  the  same  State; 
the  foundation  of  Maryland  by  Lord  Baltimore 
and  his  colony  of  British  Catholics;  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Jamestown  by  the  Cavaliers  and 
Churchmen  of  England;  that  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  by  the  Huguenots  :  Were  not  all  these 
propagandist  colonizations  ?  Was  not  Texas 
settled  by  a  colony  of  slaveholders,;  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  companies  of  freemen?  Yet  never 
before  did  any  Prince,  King,  Emperor,  or 
President,  denounce  such  colonizations.  Does 
any  law  of  nature  or  nations  forbid  them  ? 
Does  any  public  authority  quarantine,  on  the 
ground  of  opinion,  the  ships  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  pouring  into  the  gates  of  New  York 
whole  religious  societies  from  Ireland,  Wales, 
Germany,  and  Norway,  with  their  pastors, 
and  clerks,  and  choirs? 

But  the  President,  charges  that  the  propa¬ 
gandists  entered  Kansas  with  a  design  to 
“anticipate  and  force  the  determination  of 
‘  the  Slavery  question  within  the  Territory,” 
(in  favor  of  Freedom, )  forgetting,  nevertheless, 
that  he  has  only  just  before  deplored  a  failure 
of  his  own  to  anticipate  and  force  tlie  deter¬ 
mination  of  that  question  in  favor  of  Slavery, 
by  a  CQup-de-main ,  in  advance  even  of  their 
departure  from  their  homes  in  the  Atlantic 
States  and  in  Europe.  He  charges,  moreover, 
that  the  propagandists  designed  to  “prevent 
‘  the  free  and  natural  action  of  the  inhabitants 
‘  in  the  intended  organization  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry,”  when,  iu  fact,  they  were  pursuing  the 
only  free  and  natural  course  to  organize  it  by 
immigrating  and  becoming  permanent  inhab¬ 
itants,  citizens,  and  electors,  of  Kansas.  Not 
one  unlawful  or  turbulent  act  has  been  hith¬ 
erto  charged  against  any  one  of  the  propa¬ 
gandists  of  Freedom.  Mark,  now,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  inconsistency  of  the  President.  On 
the  29th  of  June,  1854,  only  twenty-nine  days 
after  the  opening  of  the  Territory,  and  before 
one  of  these  emigrants  had  reached  Kansas, 
or  even  Missouri,  a  propagandist  association, 
but  not  of  emigrants,  named  the  Platte  Coun¬ 
ty  Self-Defensive  Association,  assembled  at 
Weston,  on  the  western  border  of  Missouri, 
iu  the  interest  of  Slavery ;  and  it  published, 
through  the  organ  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  at  that  place,  a  resolution,  that 
“  when  called  upon  by  any  citizen  of  Kansas, 

‘  its  members  would  hold  themselves  in  readi- 
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1  ness  to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emi- 
‘  grants  who  should  go  there  under  the  aid  of 
‘Northern  Emigrant  Societies.”  This  associ¬ 
ation  afterward  often  made  good  its  atrocious 
threats,  by  violence  against  the  property,^ 
peace,  and  lives,  of  unoffending  citizens  of 
Kansas.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  from  denouncing  it,  does  not 
even  note  its  existence. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territo¬ 
ries  ingeniously  elaborate  the  President’s 
charge,  and  arraign  Massachusetts,  her  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Society,  and  her  emigrants.  What 
has  Massachusetts  done,  worthy  of  censure? 
Before  the  Kansas  organic  law  was  passed  by 
Congress,  Massachusetts,  on  application,  grant¬ 
ed  to  some  of  her  citizens,  who  were  engaged 
in  “taking  up”  new  lands  in  Western  re¬ 
gions,  one  of  those  common  charters  which 
are  used  by  all  associations,  industrial,  moral, 
social,  scientific,  and  religious,  now-a-days, 
instead  of  copartnerships,  for  the  more  con¬ 
venient  transaction  of  their  fiscal  affairs.  The 
actual  capital  is  some  $60,000.  Neither  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  nor  any  legislative 
action  of  the  association  under  it,  was  morally 
wrong.  To  emigrate  from  one  State  or  Ter¬ 
ritory  singly,  or  in  company  with  others,  with 
or  without  incorporation  by  statute,  is  a  right 
of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  a 
right  of  every  freeman  in  the  world.  The 
Shite  that  denies  this  right  is  a  tyranny— the 
subject  to  whom  is  is  denied  is  a  slave.  Such 
free  emigration  is  the  chief  element  of  Ameri¬ 
can  progress  and  civilization.  Without.it, 
there  could  be  no  community,  no.  political 
Territory,  no  State  in  Kansas.  Without  it, 
there  could  have  been  no  United  States  of 
America.  To  retain  and  carry  into  Kansas 
cherished  political  as  well  as  moral.,  social,  and 
religious  convictions,  is  a  right  of  every  emi¬ 
grant.  Must  emigrants  to  that  Territory  carry 
there  only  their  persons,  and  leave  behind 
their  minds  and  souls,  disembodied  and  wan¬ 
dering  in  their  native  lands?  They  only  are 
fit  founders  of  a  State  who  exercise  indepen¬ 
dence  of  opinion  :  and  it  is  to  the  exercise  of 
that  right  that  our  new  States,  equally  with 
all  the  older  ones,  owe  their  intelligence  and 
vigor. 

“There  are,  who,  distant  from  their  native  soil, 
Still  for  their  own  and  country’s  glory  toil ; 
While  some,  fast  rooted  to  their  parent  spot, 

In  life  are  useless,  and  in  death,  forgot.” 

It  is  not  morally  wrong  for  Massachusetts 
to  aid  her  sons,  by  a  charter,  to  do  what  in 
itself  is  innocent  and  commendable.  The 
President  and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
maintain  that  such  associations  are  in  violation 
of  national  or  at  least  of  international  laws. 
Here  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  here  are  the  Statutes  at  Large,  in  ten  vol¬ 
umes  octavo.  Let  the  President  or  his  de¬ 
fenders  point  out  the  inhibition.  They  specify, 
particularly,  that  the  action  of  the  State  vio¬ 
lates  a  law  of  comity,  which  regulates  the  in¬ 
tercourse  of  independent  States,  and  especially 
the  intercourse  between  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Union.  Here  are  Vattel  and  Burla- 


maqui.  Let  them  point  out  in  these  pages 
this  law  of  comity.  There  is  no  law  of  comity 
which  forbids  nations  from  permitting  and  en¬ 
couraging  emigration,  on  the  ground  of  opin¬ 
ion.  Moreover,  Slavery  is  an  outlaw  under 
the  law  of  nations.  Still  further,  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  has  expressly  in¬ 
corporated  into  itself  all  of  the  laws  of  comity, 
for  regulating  the  intercourse  between  inde¬ 
pendent  States,  which  it  deems  proper  to  adopt. 
Whatever  is  forbidden  expressly  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  is  unlawful.  Whatever  is  not  for¬ 
bidden  is  lawful.  The  supposed  law  of  comity 
is  not  incorporated  into  the  Constitution. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Committee  on  Territo¬ 
ries,  we  discover  that  the  emigrants  from  .Mas¬ 
sachusetts  have  violated  the  supposed  national 
laws,  not  by  any  unlawful  conduct  of  their 
own,  but  by  provoking  the  unlawful  and  fla¬ 
gitious  conduct  of  the  invaders  of  Kansas. 
“  They  passed  through  Missouri  in  large  num¬ 
bers/  using  violent  language,  and  giving 
1  unmistakable  indications  of  their  hostility 
‘to  the  domestic  institutions  of  that  State.” 
and  thus  “they  created  apprehensions  that 
‘  the  object  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Company  was 
‘to  abolitionize  Kansas,  as  a  means  of  prose- 
‘  cuting  a  relentless  warfare  upon  the  institu- 
‘  tion  of  Slavery  within  the  limits  of  Missouri, 

‘  which  apprehensions,  increasing  with  the 
‘  progress  of  events,  ultimately  became  settled 
‘  convictions  of  the  people  of  western  Mis- 


‘  souri  ” 


Missouri  builds  *  railroads,  steamboats,  and 
wharves.  It  cannot  be,  therefore,  that  the 


mere  “largeness  of  the  numbers”  of  the 


Eastern  travellers  offended  or  alarmed  the  bor¬ 
derers.  I  confess  my  surprise  that  the  so¬ 
journers  used  violent  language.  It  seems  un¬ 
like  them.  I  confess  my  greater  surprise  that 
the  borderers  were  disturbed  so  deeply  by 
mere  words.  It  seems  unlike  them.  Which 
of  the  domestic  institutions  of  Missouri  were 
those  against  which  the  travellers  manifested 
determined  hostility  ?  Not  certainly  her  man¬ 
ufactories,  banks,  railroads,  churches,  and 
schools.  All  these  are  domestic  institutions 
held  in  high  respect  by  the  men  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  are  just  such  ones  as  these  emi¬ 
grants  are  now  establishing  in  Kansas.  It 
was  therefore  African  Slavery  alone,  a  peculiar 
domestic  institution  .of  Missouri,  against 
which  their  hostility  was  directed.  Waiving 
a  suspicious  want  of  proof  of  the  unwise 
conduct  charged  against  them,  I  submit  that 
clearly  they  "did  not  thereby,  endanger  that 
peculiar  institution  in  Missouri,  for  they  pass¬ 
ed  directly  through  that  State  into  Kansas. 
How  then,  were  the  borderers  provoked? 
The  Missourians  inferred,  from  the  language 
and  demeanor  of  the  travellers,  that  they 
would  abolitionize  Kansas,  and  thereafter,  by 
means  of  Kansas  abolitionized,  prosecute  a 
relentless  warfare  against  Slavery  in  Missouri. 
Far-seeing  statesmen  are  these  Missouri  bor¬ 
derers,  but  less  deliberate  than  far-sighted. 
Kansas  was  not  to  be  abolitionized.  It  had 
never  been  otherwise  than  abolitionized.  Abo¬ 
litionized  Kansas  would  constitute  no  means 
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for  the  prosecution  of  such  a  warfare.  Mis-  j 
souri  lies  adjaoent  to  abolitionized  Iowa  on 
the  north,  and  to  abolitionized  Illinois  on  the 
east,  vet  neither  of  those  States  has  ever  been 
used  for  such  designs.  How  could  this  fear¬ 
ful  enemy  prosecute  a  warfare  against  Slavery 
in  Missouri  ?  Only  by  buying  the  plantations 
of  her  citizens  at  their  own  prices,  and  so 
qualifying  themselves  to  speak  their  hostility 
through  the  ballot-boxes?  Could  apprehen¬ 
sions  so  absurd  justify  the  invasion  of  Kan¬ 
sas?  Are  the  people  of  Kansas  to  be  disfran¬ 
chised  and  trodden  down  by  the  President  of  ; 
the  United  States,  in  punishment  for  any  ex¬ 
travagance  of  emigrants,  in  Missouri,  on  the 
way  to  that  Territory? 

Such  is  the  President’s  second  defence,  so  ; 
far  as  it  presents  new  matter  in  avoidance  of  ! 
the  accusation  of  the  new  State  of  Kansas. 

I  proceed  in  the  third  place,  to  establish  the  ; 
truth  of  the  accusations'.  Of  what  sort  must 
the  proofs  be  ?  Manifestly  only  such  as  the  | 
circumstances  of  the  case  permit  to  exist.  ! 
Not  engrossed  documents,  authenticated  by  | 
executive,  judicial,  or  legislative  officers.  The 
transactions  occurred  in  an  unorganized ; 
country.  All  the  authorities  subsequently  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  Territory  are  implicated,  all 
the  complainants  disfranchised.  Only  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence,  derived  from  the  contem¬ 
poraneous  statements  and  actions  of  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned,  can  be.  required. 

Such  presumptive  evidence  is  derived  from 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  President’s 
defences.  Why  did  the  President  plead  at  all ; 
on  the  31st  of  December  last,  when  the  new 
State  of  Kansas  was  yet  unorganized,  and 
could  not  appear  here  to  prefer  her  accusa¬ 
tions  until  the  23d  of  March  ?  Why,  if  he 
must  answer  so  prematurely,  did  he  not  plead 
a  general  and  direct  denial  ?  If  he  must  plead 
specially,  why  did  he  not  set  forth  the  facts, 
instead  of  withholding  all  actual  information 
concerning  the  case?  Why,  since,  instead  of  1 
defending  himself,  he  must  implead  his  accu¬ 
ser,  did  he  not  state,  at  least,  the  ground  on  j 
which  that  accuser  claimed  to  justify  the  con¬ 
duct  of  which  he  complained  ?  Why  did  he  j 
threaten  “to  overcome  and  suppress”  the  j 
people  of  Kansas,  as  insurrectionists,  if  he  did  i 
not  mean  to  terrify  them,  and  to  prevent  their  | 
appearing  here,  or  at  least  to  prejudice  their 
cause  ?  Why  did  he  mock  them  with  a  prom- 
ise  of  protection  thereafter,  against  interfer¬ 
ence  by  citizens  of  other  States,  if  they  should  ! 
deport  themselves  peacefully  and  submissively 
to  the  Territorial  authorities,  if  no  cause  for 
apprehending  such  interference  had  already 
been  given  by  previous  invasions  ?  Why  did  j 
he  labor  to  embarrass  his  accuser  by  identify-  : 
ing  her  cause  with  the  subject  of  abolition  of 
Slavery,  and  stigmatize  her  supporters  with 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  impute  to  them  de¬ 
praved  and  seditious  motives?  Why  did  be 
interpose  the  false  and  impertinent  issue, 
whether  one  State  could  intervene  by  its  laws 
or  by  force  to  abolish  Slavery  in  another 
State?  Why  did  he  distort  the  Constitution, 
and  present  it  as  expressly  guarantying  the 


perpetuity  of  Slavery  ?  Why  did  he  arraign 
so  unnecessarily  and  so  unjustly,  not  one, 
but  all  of  the  original  Northern  States  ?  Why 
did  he  drag  into  this  ease,  where  only  Kansas 
is  concerned,  a  studied,  partial,  and  prejudi¬ 
cial  history  of  the  past  enlargements  of  the 
national  domain,  and  of  the  past  contests  be¬ 
tween  the  slave  States  and  the  free  States,  in 
their  rivalry  for  the  balance'-of  power  ? 

Why  did  not  the  President  rest  content  with 
one  such  attack  on  the  character  and  conduct 
of  the  new  State  of  Kansas,  in  anticipating 
her  coming,  if  he  felt  assured  that  she  really 
had  no  merit  on  which  to  stand  ?  Why  did 
he  submit  a  second  plea  in  advance?  Why 
in  this  plea  does  he  deplore  the  delays  which 
prevented  Missouri  borderers  from  effecting 
the  conquest  of  Kansas,  and  the  establishment 
of  Slavery  therein,  at  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  election  held  in  November,  1854,  in 
fraud  of  the  Kansas  law,  and  of  justice  and 
humanity  ?  Why,  without  reason,  or  author¬ 
ity  of  public  or  of  national  law,  does  he  de¬ 
nounce  Massachusetts,  her  Emigrant  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  and  her  emigrants?  If  “  propagand¬ 
ist”  emigrations  must  be  denounced,  why 
docs  he  spare  the  Platte  County  Sell-Defensive 
Association?  Why  does  he  charge  Governor 
Reeder  with  “failing  to  put  forth  all  his  en- 
1  ergies  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  tenden- 
1  cies  to  illegality  which  are  found  to  exist  in 
1  all  imperfectly  organized  and  newly  associa¬ 
ted  countries,”  if,  indeed,  no  “illegality” 
has  occurred  there?  While  thus,  by  impli¬ 
cation,  admitting  that  such  illegality  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  Kansas,  why  does  he  not  tell  us  its 
nature  and  extent?  Why,  when  Gov.  Reeder 
was  implicated  in  personal  conduct,  not  crim¬ 
inal,  but  incongruous  with  his  official  rela¬ 
tions,  did  the  President  retain  him  in  office 
until  after  he  had  proclaimed  at  Easton  that 
Kansas  had  been  subjugated  by  the  borderers 
of  Missouri,  and  why,  after  he  had  done  so, 
and  had  denounced  the  Legislature,  did  the 
President  remove  him  for  the  same  pre-existing* 
cause  only  ?  Why  does  the  President  admit 
that  the  election  for  the  legislative  bodies  of 
Kansas  was  held  under  circumstances  inaus¬ 
picious  to  a  truthful  and  legal  result,  if,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  the  result  attained  was  indeed  a 
truthful  and  legal  one?  On  what  evidence 
does  the  President  ground  his  statement,  that 
after  that  election,  there  were  mutual  com¬ 
plaints  of  usurpation,  fraud,  and  violence, 
when  we  hear  from  no  other  quarter  of  such 
complaints  made  by  the  party  that  prevailed? 
If  there  were  such  mutual  accusations,  and 
even  if  they  rested  on  probable  grounds, 
would  that  fact  abate  the  right  of  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  a  Government  of  their  own,  se¬ 
curing  a  safe  and  well-ordered  freedom  ?  Why 
does  the  President  argue  that  the  Governor 
(Mr.  Reeder)  alone  had  the  power  to  receive 
and  consider  the  returns  of  the  election  of  the 
Legislative  bodies,  and  that  he  certified  those 
returns  in  lifteen  out  of  the  twenty-two  dis¬ 
tricts,  when  he  knows  that  the  Governor,  be¬ 
ing  his  own  agent,  gave  the  certificates,  on 
the  ground  that  the  returns  were  technically. 
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correct,  and  that  the  illegality  complained  of 
was  in  the  conduct  of  the  elections,  and  in 
the  making  up  of  the  returns  by  the  judges, 
and  that  the  terror  of  the  armed  invasion  pre¬ 
vented  all  complaints  of  this  kind  from  being 
presented  to  the  Governor?  Why  does  the 
President  repose  on  the  tact  that  the  Gover¬ 
nor,  on  the  ground  of  informality  in  the  re¬ 
turns,  rejected  theemembers  who  were  chosen 
in  the  seven  other  districts,  and  ordered  new 
elections  therein,  and  certified  in  favor  of  the 
persons  then  chosen,  when  he  knows  that  the 
majority,  elected  in  the  fifteen  districts,  expel¬ 
led'  at  once  the  persons  chosen  at  such  second 
elections,  and  admitted  those  originally  re¬ 
turned  as  elected  in  these  seven  districts,  on 
the  ground  that  the  Governor’s  rejection  of 
them,  and  the  second  elections  which  he  or¬ 
dered,  were  unauthorized  and  illegal?  Why 
does  the  President,  although  omitting  to  men¬ 
tion  this  last  fact,  nevertheless  justify  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  these  newly  elected  members,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  authorized  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  law,  when  he  knows  that  there  was 
no  parliamentary  or  other  law  existing  in  the 
Territory,  but  the  organic  act  of  Congress, 
which  conferred  no  such  power  on  the  Legis¬ 
lature  ?  Why  was  Governor  Reeder  replaced 
by  Mr.  Shannon,  who  immediately  proclaimed 
that  the  Legislative  bodies  which  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  denounced  were  the  legitimate  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Territory  ?  Why  does  the  Presi¬ 
dent  plead  that  the  subject  of  the  alleged  Mis¬ 
sourian  usurpation  and  tyranny  in  .  Kansas 
was  one  which,  by  its  nature,  appertained  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  of  the  Territory,  when,  if  the  charges 
were  true,  there  were  no  legitimate  local  au¬ 
thorities  within  the  Territory  ?  Is  a  foreign 
usurpation  in  a  defenceless  Territory  of  the 
United  States  to  be  tolerated,  if  only  it  be 
successful  ?  And  is  the  Government  de  facto, 
by  whomsoever  usurped,  and  with  whatever 
tyranny  exercised,  entitled  to  demand  obedi¬ 
ence  from  the  people,  and  to  be  recognized  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  Why 
does  he  plead,  that  “whatever  irregularities 
may  have  occurred,  it  is  now  too  late  to  raise 
the  question?”  Is  there  nothing  left  but  en¬ 
durance  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  con¬ 
stituting  a  whole  political  community  of  men, 
women,  and  children — an  incipient  American 
State — subjugated  and  oppressed  ?  Must  they 
sit  down  in  peace,  abandoned,  contented,  and 
despised  ?  Why  does  he  plead,  that  “at  least 
‘  it  is  a  question  as  to  which,  neither  now,  nor 
1  at  any  previous  time,  has  the  least  possible 
‘  legal  authority  been  possessed  by  the  Presi- 
‘  dent  of  the  United  States  ?”  Did  any  ma¬ 
gistrate  ever  before  make  such  an  exhibition 
of  ambitious  imbecility  ?  Cannot  Congress 
clothe  him  with  power  to  act,  and  is  it  not  his 
duty  to  ask  power  to  remove  usurpation  and 
subvert  tyranny  in  a  Territory  of  the  United 
States  ?  ‘  Are  these  the  tone,  the  tenor,  and 
the  staple,  of  a  defence,  where  the  accused  is 
guiltless,  and  the  crimes  charged  were  never 
committed  ?  The  President  virtually  confesses 
all  the  transactions  charged,  by  thus  pre- 
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senting  a  connected  system  of  maxims  and 
principles,  invented  to  justify  them. 

I  proceed,  however,  to  clinch  conviction  by 
direct  and  positive  proofs  :  First,  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  party  which  has  been  overborne. 
General  Pomeroy  and  his  associates,  in  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Kansas,  make  this  representa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  Congressional  election 
held  in  the  Territory  on  the  30th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1854  : 

“  The  first  ballot-box  that  was  opened  upon 
1  our  virgin  soil  was  closed  to  us  by  overpow¬ 
ering  numbers  and  impending  force.  So 
£ bold  and  reckless  were  our  invaders,  that 
£  they  cared  not  to  conceal  their  attack.  They 
£  came  upon  us,  not  in  the  guise  of  voters,  to 
1  steal  away  our  franchise,  but  boldly  and 
£  openly,  to  snatch  it  with  a  strong  hand. 

‘  They  came  directly  from  their  own  homes, 

‘  and  in  compact  and  organized  bands,  with 
£  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  for  the  expedi- 
•'  tion,  marched  to  our  polls,  and,  when  their 
‘  work  was  done,  returned  whence  they  came. 

£  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details ;  it 
£  is  enough  to  say  that  in  three  districts,  in 
‘which,  by  the  most  irrefragable  evidence, 

‘  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters, 

£  most  of  whom  refused  to  participate  in  the 
£  mockery  of  the  elective  franchise,  these  inva- 
‘  ders  polled  over  a  thousand  votes.” 

In  regard  to  the  election  of  the  30th  of 
March,  1855,  the  same  party  states  : 

“They  (the  Missourians)  arrived  at  their 
£  several  destinations  the  night  before  the  elee- 
‘  tion  and  having  pitched  their  camps  and 
‘  placed  their  sentries,  waited  for  the  coming 
£  day.  Baggage  wagons  were  there,  with 
£  arms  and  ammunition  enough  for  a  protrac- 
‘  ted  fight,  and  among  them  two  brass  field- 
pieces,  ready  charged.  They  came  with 
‘  drums  beating  and  flags  flying,  and  their 
£  leaders  were  of  the  most  prominent  and  con- 
‘  spieuous  men  of  their  respective  States.  In 
£  the  morning  they  surrounded  the  polls,  arm- 
£ed  with  guns,  bowie-knives  and  revolvers, 

£  and  declared  their  determination  to  vote  at 
‘  all  hazards,  and  in  spite  of  all  consequences. 

£  If  the  judges  could  be  made  to  subserve  their 
£  purposes,  and  receive  their  votes,  and  if  no 
£  obstacle  was  cast  in  their  way,  their  leaders 
£  exerted  themselves  to  preserve  peace  and  or- 
‘  der  in  the  conduct  of.  the  election;  but  at 
‘  the  same  time  did  not  hesitate  to  declare, 

£  that  if  not  allowed  to  vote,  they  would  pro- 
£  ceed  to  any  extremity  in  destruction  of 
‘  property  and  life.  If  the  control. of  the  polls 
£  could  not  be  had  otherwise,  the  judges  were 
‘  by  intimidation,  and,  if  necessary,  by  vio¬ 
lence,  prevented  from  performing  their  duty, 

£  or,  if  unyielding  in  this  respect,  were  driven 
£  from  their  post,  and  the  vacancy  filled  in 
‘  form  by  the  persons  on  the  ground ;  and 
£  whenever  by  any  means  they  had  obtained 
£  the  control  of  the  board,  the  foreign  vote 
£  was  promiscuously  poured  in,  without  dis- 
£  crimination  or  reserve,  or  the  slightest  care 
£  to  conceal  its  nefarious  illegality.  At  one 
£  of  the  polls,  two  of  the  judges  having  man- 
£  fully  stood  up  in  the  face  of  the  armed  mob, 
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1  and  declared  they  would  do  their  duty,  one 
‘  portion  of  the  mob  commenced  to  tear  down 
‘  the  house,  another  proceeded  to  break  in  the 
‘door  of  the  judges’  room,  whilst  others,  with 
‘  drawn  knives,  posted  themselves  at  the  win- 
‘  dow,  with  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  killing 
‘  any  voter  who  would  allow  himself  to  be 
‘sworn.  Voters  were  dragged  from  the  win- 
‘  dow,  because  they  would  not  show  their 
‘  tickets,  or  vote  at  the  dictation  of  the  mob  ; 
‘and  the  invaders  declared  openly,  at  the 
‘polls,  that  they  would  cut  the  throats  of  the 
‘judges,  if  they  did  not  receive  their  votes 
‘  without  requiring  an  oath  as  to  their  resi- 
‘  dence.  The  room  was  finally  forced,  and  the 
‘judges,  surrounded  by  an  armed  and  excited 
‘  crowd,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  resig- 
‘  nation  or  death,  and  five  minutes  were  al- 
‘  lowed  for  their  decision.  The  ballot-box  was 
‘  seized,  and,  amid  shouts  of  ‘  Hurrah  for 
‘Missouri,’  was  carried  into  the  mob.  The 
‘  two  menaced  judges  then  left  the  ground, 

‘  together  with  all  the  resident  citizens,  except 
‘a  few  who  acted  in  the  outrage,  because  the 
‘  result  expected  from  it  corresponded  to  their 
‘  own  views. 

“  When  an  excess  of  the  foreign  force  was 
‘  found  to  be  had  at  one  poll,  detachments 
‘were  sent  to  the  others.  *  *  *  *  A 

‘  minister  of  the  Gospel,  who  refused  to  accede 
‘to  the  demands  of  a  similar  mob  of  some  400 
‘armed  and  organized  men,  was  driven  by 
‘  violence  from  his  post,  and  the  vacancy  filled 
‘  by  themselves.  *  *  *  *  Another  cler¬ 
gyman,  for  the  expression  of  his  opinion, 
‘was  assaulted  and  beaten.  *  *  *  * 

‘  The  inhabitants  of  the  district,  powerless  to 
‘  resist  the  abundant  supply  of  arms  and  am- 
‘  munition,  organized  preparation,  and  over- 
1  whelming  numbers  of  the  foreigners,  left  the 
‘  polls  without  voting.  *  *  *  IntheLaw- 

‘  rence  district,  one  voter  was  fired  at,  as  he 
!  was  driven  from  the  election  ground.  *  * 

‘  *  Finding  they  had  a  greater  force  than 

‘  was  necessary  for  that  poll,  some  200  men 
‘  were  drafted  from  the  number,  and  sent  off 
‘  under  the  proper  officers  to  another  district, 

‘  after  which  they  still  polled  from  this  camp 
‘TOO  votes.  *  *  *  In  the  4th  and  7th  dis- 
‘  tricts,  the  invaders  came  together  in  an  arm- 
‘  ed  and  organized  body,  with  trains  of  fifty 
‘  wagons,  besides  horsemen,  and,  the  night 
‘before  election,  pitched  their  camps  in  the 
‘  vicinity  of  the  polls,  and  having  appointed 
‘their  own  judges,  in  place  of  those  who, 

‘  from  intimidation  or  otherwise,  failed  to  at- 
‘  tend,  they  voted  without  any  proof  of  resi¬ 
dence.  In  these  two  election  districts,  where 
‘  the  census  shows  100  voters,  there  were  poil- 
‘  ed  314  votes,  and  last  fall  765  votes,  although 
‘a  large  part  of  the  actual  residents  did  not 
‘  vote  on  either  occasion.  *  *  *  *  * 

‘  From  a  careful  examination  of  the  returns, 

‘  we  are  satisfied  that  over  3,000  votes  were 
‘  thus  cast  by  the  citizens  and  residents  of  the 
*  States.” 

I  place  in  opposition  to  these  statements  of 
the  party  that  was  overborne,  the  statements 
of  the  party  that  prevailed,  beginning  with 


signals  of  the  attack,  and  ending  with  celebra¬ 
tions  of  the  victory. 

General  Stringfellow  addressed  the  invaders 
in  Missouri,  on  the  eve  of  the  election  of  March 
30,  1855,  thus: 

“  To  those  who  have  qualms  of  conscience 
‘as  to  violating  laws,  State  or  National,  the 
‘  time  has  come  when  such  impositions  must 
‘  be  disregarded,  as  your  rights  and  property 
‘  are  in  danger ;  and  I  advise  you,  one  and  all, 

‘  to  enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas,  in 
‘defiance  of  Reeder  and  bis  vile  myrmidons, 

‘  and  vote,  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and 
‘  revolver.  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as 
‘  our  case  demands  it.  It  is  enough  that  the 
‘slaveholding  interest  wills  it,  from  which 
‘  there  is  no  appeal.  What  right  has  Governor 
‘  Reeder  to  rule  Missourians  in  Kansas  ?  His 
‘proclamation  and  prescribed  oath  must  be 
‘  repudiated.  It  is  your  interest  to  do  so. 

‘  Mind  that  Slavery  is  established  where  it  is 
‘  not  prohibited.” 

The  Kansas  Herald ,  an  organ  of  both  the 
Administration  and  the  Pro-Slavery  party, 
announced  the  result  of  the  Legislative  elec¬ 
tion  in  the  Territory  immediately  afterwards, 
as  follows : 

“.Yesterday  was  a  proud  and  glorious  day 
‘for  the  friends  of  Southern  Rights.  The 
‘  triumph  of  the  Pro-Slavery  party  is  complete 
‘  and  overwhelming.  Come  on,  Southern  men ! 
‘Bring  your  slaves,  and  fill  up  the  Territory!* 
‘  Kansas  is  saved !” 

The  Squatter  Sovereign ,  published  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  thus  announced  the  result  of  the  election, 

the  dav  after  it  closed. 

«/ 

“Independence,  March,  31,  1855. 

“  Several  hundred  emigrants  from  Kansas 
‘  have  just  entered  our  city.  They  were  pre- 
‘  ceded  by  the  Westport  and  Independence 
‘  brass  bands  They  came  in  at  the  west  side 
‘  of  the  public  square,  and  proceeded  entirely 
‘  around  it,  the  bands  cheering  us  with  fine 
‘  music,  and  the  emigrants  with  good  news. 

‘  Immediately  following  the  bands  wrere  about 
‘  two  hundred  horsemen  in  regular  order ; 
‘following  these  were  one  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  wagons,  carriages,  &c.  They  gave  repeated 
‘  cheers  for  Kansas  and  Missouri.  They  report 
‘  that  not  an  Anti-Slavery  man  will  be  in  the 
‘Legislature  of  Kansas.  We  have  made  a 
‘  clean  sweep.” 

A  letter  -written  at  Brunswick,  in  Missouri, 
dated  April  20th,  1855,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Herald ,  a  Pro-Slavery  journal,  says 
that  “from  five  to  seven  thousand  men  started 
‘from  Missouri  to  attend  the  election,  some  to 
‘  remove,  but  the  most  to  return  to  their  farni- 
‘  lies,  with  an  intention,  if  they  liked  the  Ter- 
‘  ritory,  to  make  it  their  permanent  abode,  at 
‘  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  But  they 
‘intended  to  vote.  The  Missourians  were, 
‘many  of  them,  Douglas  men.  There  were 
‘  150  voters  from  this  county,  175  from  How- 
‘  ard,  100  from  Cooper.  Indeed,  every  county 
‘  furnished  its  quota ;  and  when  they  set  out, 
‘it  looked  like  an  army.  *  *  They  were 

‘armed.  *  *  *  And,  as  there  were  no 
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•houses  in  the  Territory,  they  carried  tents. 
'Their  mission  was  a  peaceable  one— to  vote, 
•and  to  drive  down  stakes  for  their  future 
1  homes.  After  the  election,  some  1,500  of  the 
4  voters  sent  a  committee  to  Air.  Reeder,  to  as- 
4  certain  if  it  was  his  purpose  to  ratify  the 
*  election.  He  miswerod.  ttacit  it  Wcts>  nncl  bciid 
4  the  majority  at  an  election  must  carry  the 
4  day.  But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that,  the 
4 1,500,  apprehending  that  the  Governor  might 
4  attempt  to  play  the  tyrant — 8ince  his  conduct 
4  had  already  been  insidious  and  unjust— wore 
4  on  their  hats  bunches  of  hemp.  They  were 
4  resolved,  if  a  tyrant  attempted  to  trample 
4  upon  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  people,  to 
4  hang  him.” 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1855,  the  Squatter  Sov¬ 
ereign ,  an  organ  ot  the  invasion  in  Missouri, 
thus  gave  utterance  to  its  spirit : 

44  From  reports  now  received  of  Reeder,  he 
4  never  intends  returning  to  our  borders. 

4  Should  he  do  so,  we,  without  hesitation,  say 
4  that  our  people  ought  to  hang  him  by  the 
4  neck,  like  a  traitorous  dog  as  he  is,  so  soon  as 
4  he  puts  his  unhallowed  feet  upon  our  shores. 

44  Vindicate  your  characters  and  the  Terri- 
4  tory  ;  and  should  the  ungrateful  dog  dare  to 
4  come  among  us  again,  hang  him  to  the  first 

44  A  military  force  to  protect  the  ballot-box ! 

4  Let  President  Pierce,  or  Governor  Reeder,  or 
4  any  other  power,  attempt  such  a  couise  in 
4  this,  or  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and  that 
4  day’  will  never  be  forgotten.” 

Governor  Reeder,  at  Easton,  in  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  on  his  first  return  to  that  place  alter  the 
elections,  declared  the  same  result  in  frank  and 
candid  words,  which  cost  him  his  office, 
namely : 

44  It  was  indeed  too  true  that  Kansas  had 
4  been  invaded,  conquered,  subjugated,  by  an 
4  armed  force  from  beyond  her  borders,  led  on 
4  by  a  fanatical  spirit,  trampling  under  foot 
4  the  principles  of  the  Kansas  bill  and  the 
4  right  of  suffrage.” 

The  Honorable  David  R.  Atchison,  a  direct 
and  out-spoken  man,  who  never  shrinks  from 
responsibility,  and  who  is  confessedly  eminent 
at  once  as  a  political  leader  in  Missouri  and 
as  a  leader  of  the.  Pro-Slavery,  movement 
therein  directed  against  Kansas,  in  a  speech 
.'■eported  as  having  been  made  to  his  fellow- 
dfizens,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not 
disavowed,  said : 

44 1  saw  r;  with  ay  own  eyes.  These  men 
4  came  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  driving  or 
4  expelling  you  from  the  Territory.  What  did 
4 1*  advise  you  to  do?  Why,  meet  them,  at 
4  their  own  game.  When  the  first  election 
‘came  off,  I  told  you  to  go  over  and  vote. 
4  You  did  so,  and  beat  them.  We,  our  party 
4  in  Kansas,  nominated  General  Whitfield. 
‘They,  the  Abolitionists,  nominated  Flenni- 
4  ken ;  not  Flanegau,  for  Flanegan  was  a  good, 
‘honest  man,  but  Flenniken.  Well,  the  next 
4  day  after  the  election,  that  same  Flenniken, 
4  with  three  hundred  of  his  voters,  left  the 
4  Territory,  and  has  never  returned; — no,  never 
4  returned ! 


“Well,  what  next?  Why,  an  election  for 
4  members  of  the  Legislature,  to  organize  the 
4  Territory,  must  be  held.  What  did  I  advise 
‘you  to  do  then?  Why,  meet  them  on  their 
‘own  ground,  and  beat  them  at  their  own 
4  game  again ;  and,  cold  and  inclement  as  the 
4  weather  was,  T  went  over  with  a  company 
4  of  men.  My  object  in  going  was  not  to  vote ; 

4 1  had  not  a  right  to  vote,  unless  I  had  dis- 
4  franchised  myself  in  Missouri.  I  was  not 
4  within  two  miles  of  a  voting  place.  My  ob¬ 
ject  in  going  was  not  to  vote,  but  to  settle  a 
‘difficulty  between  two  of  our  candidates; 
‘and  Abolitionists  of  the  North  said,  and 
4  published  it  abroad,  that  Atchison  was  there 
4  with  bowie-knife  and  revolver,  and  by  God 
4  ’twas  true.  I  never  did  go  into  that  Terri- 
4  tory,  I  never  intend  to  go  into  that  Territory, 

4  without  being  prepared  for  all  such  kind  of 
4  cattle.  Well,  we  beat  them  ;  and  Gov.  Reeder 
4  gave  certificates  to  a  majority  of  all  the  mem- 
4  bers  of  both  Houses ;  and  then,  after  they 
4  were  organized,  as  everybody  will  admit, 

4  they  were  the  only  competent  persons  to  say 
4  who  were  and  who  were  not  members  of  the 
f  same.” 

A  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits.  If  Missourians 
voted  in  Kansas,  it  would  be  expected  that 
the  ballots  deposited  would  exceed  the  num¬ 
ber  of  electors.  Just  so  it  was.  We  have 
seen  that  it  was  so  asserted.  The  Executive 
Journal,  recently  obtained,  proves  that  in  four 
districts,  where  the  results  were  not  contested, 
2,964  votes  were  cast  on  the  30th  of  March, 
although  only  1,365  voters  were  there,  as  as¬ 
certained  by  the  census.  Again:  The  legisla¬ 
ture  chosen  on  the  30th  of  March,  18. >o,  witn- 
drew  from  the  interior  of  the  Territory  to  a 
place  inconvenient  to  its  citizens,  and  on  the 
border  of  Missouri.  There  that  Legislature 
enacted  laws  to  this  effect,  namely :  forbid¬ 
ding  the  speaking,  writing,  or  printing,  or 
publishing,  of  anything,  in  any  form,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  disaffect  slaves,  or  induce  them  to 
escape,  under  pain  of  not  less  than  five  years 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor ;  and  forbid¬ 
ding  free  persons  from  maintaining,  by  speech, 
writing,  or  printing,  or  publishing,  that  slave3 
cannot  lawfully  be  held  in  the  Territory,  un¬ 
der  pain  of  imprisonment  and  hard  labor  two 
years. 

The  Legislature  further  enacted,  that  no 
person  44  conscientiously  opposed  to  holding 
slaves,”  or  entertaining  doubts  of  the.  legal 
existence  of  Slavery  in  Kansas,  shall  sit  as  a 
juror  in  the  trial  of  any  cause  founded  on  a 
breach  of  the  laws  which  I  have  described. 
They  further  provided,  that  all  officers  and 
attorneys  should  be  sworn,  not  only  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  to  support  and  sustain  the  organic 
law  of  the  Territory ,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law ;  and  that  any  persons  offering  to  vote 
shall  be  presumed  to  be  entitled  to  vote  until 
the  contrary  is  shown ;  and  if  any  one,  when 
required,  shall  refuse  to  take  an  oath  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  he  shall  not  be 
permitted  to  vote.  Although  they  passed. a 
law  that  none  but  an  inhabitant  who  had  paid 
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a  tax  should  vote,  yet  they  made  no  time  of 
residence  necessary,  and  provided  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  payment  of  a  poll  tax;  so  virtually 
declaring  that  on  the  eve  of  an  election  the 
people  of  a  neighboring  State  can  come  in,  in 
unlimited  numbers,  and,  by  taking  up  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  day  or  an  hour,  pay  a  poll  tax,  and 
thus  become  legal  voters,  and  then,  after  vo¬ 
ting,  return  to  their  own  State.  They  thus, 
in  practical  effect,  provided  for  the  people  of 
Missouri  to  control  future  elections  at  their 
pleasure,  and  permitted  such  only  of  the  real 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  to  vote  as  are 
friendly  to  the  holding  of  slaves. 

They  permitted  no  election  of  any  of  the 
officers  in  the  Territory  tc  be  made  by  the 
people  thereof,  but  created  the  offices,  and  filled 
them,  or  appointed  officers  to  fill  them,  for 
long  periods.  They  provided  that  the  next 
annual  election  should  be  held  in  October, 
1856,  and  the  Assembly  should  meet  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1857 ;  so  that  none  of  these  laws  could 
be  changed  until  the  lower  House  might  be 
changed,  in  1856 ;  but  the  Council,  which  is 
elected  for  two  years,  could  not  be  changed 
so  as  to  allow  a  change  of  the  laws  or  officers 
until  the  session  of  1858,  however  much  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Territory  might  desire  it. 
How  forcibly  do  these  laws  illustrate  that  old 
political  maxim  of  the  English  nation,  that  a 
Parliament  called  by  a  conqueror  is  itself  con¬ 
quered  and  enslaved!  Who  but  foreigners, 
usurpers,  and  tyrants,  could  have  made  for 
the  people  of  Kansas — a  people  “perfectly 
free” — such  laws  as  these.  Anatomists  will 
describe  the  instrument,  and  even  the  force  of 
the  blow,  if  only  you  show  them  the  wound. 

Behold  the  proofs  on  which  the  allegations 
of  invasion,  usurpation,  and  tyranny,  made  by 
the  new  State  of  Kansas,  rest.  They  are,  1st. 
the  President’s  own  virtual  admission,  by  de¬ 
fences  indirect,  irrelevant,  ill-tempered,  sophis¬ 
tical,  and  evasive;  2d,  an  absolute  agreement, 
concurrence,  and  harmony,  between  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  conflicting  parties  who  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  transactions  involved;  third: 
the  consequences  of  those  transactions  exactly 
such  as  must  follow,  if  the  accusations  be 
true,  and  such  as  could  not  result  if  they  be 
false.  A  few  words,  however,  must  be  added, 
to  bring  more  distinctly  into  view  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  complicity  in  these  transactions,  and  to 
establish  his  responsibility  therefor.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  openly  lent  his  official  influence  and 
patronage  to  the  slaveholders  of  Missouri,  to 
effect  the  abrogation  of  the  prohibition  of 
Slavery  in  Kansas,  contained  in  the  act  of 
Congress  of  1820.  He  knew  their  purposes 
in  regard  to  the  elections  in  Kansas.  He  never 
interfered  to  prevent,  to  defeat,  or  to  hinder 
them.  He  employed  his  official  patronage  to 
aid  them.  He  now  defends  and  protects  the 
usurpation  and  tyranny,  established  by  the 
invaders  in  Kansas,  with  all  the  influence  of 
his  exalted  station,  and  even  with  the  military 
power  of  the  Republic;  and  he  argues  the 
duty  of  the  people  there  to  submit  to  the  forci¬ 
ble  establishment  of  Slavery,  in  violation  of 
the  national  pledge,  which  he  concurred  in 


giving,  that  they  should  be  left  perfectly  free 
to  reject  and  exclude  that  justly  obnoxious 
system.  It  thus  appears  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  holds  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  prostrate  and  enslaved  at  bis  feet. 

To  complete  the  painful  account  of  this 
great  crime,  it  is  necessary  now  to  add  that 
there  has  not  been  one  day  nor  night,  since 
the  Government  of  Kansas  was  constituted 
and  confided  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  which  either  the  properties  or  the 
liberties,  or  even  the  lives,  of  its  citizens  have 
been  secure  against  the  violence  and  ven¬ 
geance  of  the  extreme  foreign  faction  which  he 
upholds  and  protects.  At  this  day,  Kansas  is 
becoming,  more  distinctly  than  before,  the 
scene  of  a  conflict  of  irreconcilable  opinions, 
to  be  determined  by  brute  force.  No  immi¬ 
grant  goes  there  unarmed,  no  citizen  dwells 
there  in  safety  unarmed;  armed  masses  of 
men  are  proceeding  into  the  Territory,  from 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  complete 
the  work  of  invasion  and  tyranny  which  he 
has  thus  begun,  under  circumstances  of  fraud 
and  perfidy  unworthy  of  the  character  of  a 
ruler  of  a  free  people.  This  gathering  con¬ 
flict  in  Kansas  divides  the  sympathies,  inter¬ 
ests,  passions,  and  prejudices,  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  Whether,  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances,  it  can  be  circumscribed  within 
the  limits  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  must 
be  determined  by  statesmen  from  their  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  courses  of  civil  commotions,  which 
have  involved  questions  of  moral  right  and 
conscientious  duty,  as  well  as  balances  of  po¬ 
litical  power.  Whether,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  people  of  Kansas,  under  these  circumstan¬ 
ces,  will  submit  to  this  tyranny  of  a  citizen 
of  tbe  United  States  like  themselves,  whose 
term  of  political  power  is  nearly  expired,  can 
be  determined  by  considering  it  in  the  aspect 
in  which  it  is  viewed  by  themselves.  Speech 
less  here,  as  thev  vet  are,  I  give  utterance  to 
their  united  voices,  and,  holding  in  my  hand 
the  arraignment  of  George  III,  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  1776,  I  impeach — in  the  words  of 
that  immortal  text — the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States : 

“  He  has  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  people,  unless  they  would 
‘  relinquish  the  right  of  representation  in  their 
‘  Legislature,  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and 
‘formidable  to  tyrants  only: 

“He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies 
‘at  a  place  unusual,  uncomfortable,  nud  dis- 
‘  tant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  re- 
‘  cords,  for  the  sole,  purpose  of  fatiguing  them 
‘  into  compliance  with  his  measures  : 

He  has  prevented  Legislative  Houses  from 
being  elected,  for  no  other  cause  than  his  con¬ 
viction  that  they  would  ‘*  oppose  with  manly 
‘  firmness  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the 
‘  people : 

“  He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after”  spu¬ 
rious  Legislative  Houses  were  imposed  by 
himself,  by  usurpation,  on  the  people  of  Kan 
sas  “  to  cause  others  to  be  elected,  whereby 
‘  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihila, 

‘  tion,  have  returned  to  the  people  at  large,  for 
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‘their  exercise,  the  State  remaining  in  the 
‘mean  time  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion  from  without,  and  civil  war  within: 

“  He  has  created  a  multitude  of  new  offices, 
‘and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
‘  our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance: 

“  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times,  of  peace, 

‘  standing  armies,  to  compel  our  submission 
‘  to  a  foreign”  Legislature,  “  and  has  affected 
‘  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and 
‘  superior  to,  the  civil  power  : 

“He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us 
‘  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign  to  our  Constitution, 

‘  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws,  giving  his 
‘  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

“  For  protecting”  invaders  of  Kansas  “from 
‘  punishment  for  any  murders  which  they 
‘  shall  commit  on  the  inhabitants”  of  this  Ter¬ 
ritory  : 

“  For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  Ameri- 
‘  can  law  in”  this  Territory,  “  establishing 
‘  therein  an  arbitrary  Government,  so  as  to 
‘  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instru- 
‘  ment  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule 
‘into”  other  Territories: 

“  For  taking  away  our  charter,  abolishing 
‘  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altering  funda- 
‘  mentally  the  powers  of  our  Government : 

“  For  suspending  our  own  Legislature,  and 
‘  declaring”  an  usurping  Legislature,  constitu¬ 
ted  by  liimselfj  “  invested  with  power  to  le- 
‘  gislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.” 

What  is  wanting  here  to  fill  up  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  a  high  judicial  process  ?  Is  it  an  ac- 
cuser?  The  youngest  born  of  the  Republic 
is  before  you,  imploring  you  to  rescue  her 
from  immolation  on  the  altar  of  public  tac¬ 
tion.  Is  it  a  crime  ?  Bethink  yourselves  what 
it  is  that  has  been  subverted.  It  is  the  whole 
of  a  complete  and  rounded-off  Republican 
Government  of  a  Territory  indeed,  by  name, 
but,  in  substance,  a  Civil  State.  Consider  the 
effect.  The  people  of  Kansas  were,  “  perfectly 
free.”  They  now  are  free  only  to  submit  and 
obey.  Consider  whose  system  that  Republi¬ 
can  Government  was,  and  the  Power  that  es¬ 
tablished  it.  It  was  one  of  .the  Constitutions 
of  the  United  States,  established  by  an  act  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Consider 
what  a  tyranny  it  is  that  has  been  built  on 
that  atrocious  usurpation.  It  is  not  a  dis¬ 
criminating  tyranny,  that  selects  and  punishes 
one,  or  a  few,  or  even  many,  but  it  disfran¬ 
chises  all,  and  reduces  every  citizen  to  abject 
slavery.  Examine  the  code  created  by  the 
Legislature.  x\ll  the  statutes  of  the  State  of 
Missouri  are  enacted  in  gross,  without  altera¬ 
tion  or  amendment,  for  the  government  of 
Kansas  ;  and  then,  at  the  end,  the  hasty  blun¬ 
der  of  misnomer  is  corrected  by  an  explana¬ 
tory  act,  that  wherever  the  word  “  State”  oc¬ 
curs,  it  means  “Territory.”  And  what,  a 
code  1  One  that  stifles  not,  indeed,  the  fruits 
of  the  womb,  but  the  equally  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  State,  the  fruits — the  immortal 
fruits — of  the  mind  ;  a  code  that  puts  in  peril 
all  rights  and  liberties  whatsoever,  by  denying 
to  men  the  right  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 


argue,  freely,  according  to  conscience — a  right 
in  itself  conservative  of  all  other  rights  and 
liberties.  Is  an  offender  wanting  ?  He  stands 
before  you,  in  many  respects  the  most  eminent 
|  man  in  all  the  world — the  President  of  the 
I  United'  States— the  constitutional  and  chosen 
i  defender  and  protector  of  the  people  who 
j  have  been  subjugated  and  enslaved.  Is  there 
j  anything  of  dignity  or  authority  wanting  to 
!  this  tribunal?  Where  elsewhere  shall  be 
found  one  more  august  than  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  ?  It  is  the  ancient,  constant, 
and  undoubted  right  and  usage  of  Parlia¬ 
ments — it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  their  being 
— to  question  and  complain  of  all  persons,  of 
what  degree  soever,  found  grievous  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  abusing  the  power  and 
trust  committed  to  them  by  the  People.  Does 
this  tribunal  need  a  motive?  We  have  that, 
too,  in  painful  reality.  These  usurpations  and 
oppressions  have  hitherto  rested  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
whom  he  has  abetted.  If  they  shall  be  left 
unredressed,  they  will  henceforth  become,  by 
adoption,  our  own. 

The  conviction  of  the  offending  President 
is  complete,  and  now  he  sinks  out  of  view. 
His  punishment  rests  with  the  People  of  the 
United  States,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
His  conviction  was  only  incidental  to  the  bus¬ 
iness  which  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  is  the  redress  of  the  wrongs  of 
Kansas. 

How  like  unto  each  other  are  the  parallels 
of  tyranny  and  revolution  in  all  countries 
and  in  all  times!  Kansas  is  to-day  in  the 
very  act  of  revolution  against  a  tyranny  of 
the" President  of  the  United  States,  identical 
in  all  its  prominent  features  with  that  tyran¬ 
ny  of  the  King  of  England  which  gave  birth 
to  the  American  Revolution.  Kansas  has  in¬ 
stituted  a  revolution,  simply  because  ordinary 
remedies  can  never  be  applied  in  great  politi¬ 
cal  emergencies.  There  is  a  profound  philos¬ 
ophy  that  belongs  to  revolutions.  According 
to  that  philosophy,  the  President  is  assumed 
by  the  people  of  Kansas  to  entertain  a  resent¬ 
ment  which  can  never  be  appeased,  and  his 
power,  consequently,  must  be  wholly  taken 
away.  Happily,  however,  for  Kansas,  and  tor 
us,  her  revolution  is  one  that  was  anticipated 
and  sanctioned  and  provided  for  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  is  therefore 
a  peaceful  and  (paradoxical  as  the  expression 
may  -seem)  a  constitutional  one..  Never  be¬ 
fore  have  I  seen  occasion  so  great  for  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  forecast  of  those  who  raised 
that  noble  edifice  of  civil  government.  The 
people  of  Kansas,  deprived  of  their  sovereign¬ 
ty  by  a  domestic  tyranny,  have  nevertheless 
lawfully  rescued  it  provisionally,  and,  so  ex¬ 
ercising  it,  have  constituted  themsel'ves  a 
State,  and  applied  to  Congress  to  admit  them 
as  such  into  the  Federal  Union.  Congress  ka3 
power  to  admit  the  new  State  thus  organized. 
The  favorable  exercise  of  that  power  will  ter¬ 
minate  and  crown  the  revolution.  Once  a 
State,  the  people  of  Kansas  can  preserve  in¬ 
ternal  order,  and  defend  themselves  against 


invasion.  Thus,  the  constitutional  remedy  is 
as  effectual  as  it  is  peaceful  and  simple. 

This  is  the  remedy  for  the  evils  existing  in 
the  Territory  of  Kansas,  which  I  propose. 
Happily,  there  is  no  need  to  prove  it  to  be 
either  a  lawful  one  or  a  proper  one,  or  the 
only  possible  one.  The  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  Committee  on  Territories 
unanimously  concede  all  this  broad  ground, 
because  he  recommends  it,  and  they  adopt  it. 

Wherein,  then,  do  I  differ  from  them? 
Simply  thus.  I  propose  to  apply  the  remedy 
now,  by  admitting  the  new  State  with  its  pre¬ 
sent  population  and  present  Constitution.  My 
opponents  insist  on  postponing  the  measure 
until  the  Territory  shall  be  conceded  by  the 
usurping  authorities  to  contain  93, TOO  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  until  those  authorities  shall  direct 
and  authorize  the  people  to  organize  a  new 
State,  under  a  new  Constitution.  In  other 
words,  1  propose  to  allow  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  to  apply  the  constitutional  remedy  at 
once.  The  President  proposes  to  defer  it  in¬ 
definitely,  and  to  commit  the  entire  applica¬ 
tion  of  it  to  the  hands  of  the  Missouri  bor¬ 
derers.  He  confesses  the  inadequacy  of  that 
course  by  asking  appropriations  of  money  to 
enable  him  to  maintain  and  preserve  order 
within  the  Territory  until  the  indefinite  period 
when  the  constitutional  remedy  shall  be  ap¬ 
plied.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  the 
delay  which  the  President  advises.  He  admits 
the  rightfulness  and  necessity  of  the  remedy. 
It  is  as  rightful  and  necessary  now  as  it  ever 
will  be.  It  is  demanded  by  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  of  Kansas  now. 
You  cannot  justly  postpone,  any  more  than 
you  can  justly  deny,  that  right.  To  postpone 
would  be  a  denial.  The  President  will  need 
no  grant  of  money,  or  of  armed  men,  to  en¬ 
force  obedience  to  law,  when  you  shall  have 
redressed  the  wrongs  of  which  the  People 
complain.  Even  under  Governments  less  free 
than  our  own,  there  is  no  need  of  power 
where  justice  holds  the  helm.  When  justice 
is  impartially  administered,  the  obedience  of 
the  subject  or  citizen  will  be  voluntary,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  practically  unlimited.  Freedom  just¬ 
ly  due  cannot  be  conceded  too  soon.  True 
freedom  exists,  the  utmost  bounds  of  civil  lib¬ 
erty  are  obtained,  only  where  complaints  are 
freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  speedily 
redressed.  So  only  can  you  restore  to  Kansas 
the  pe'rfect  freedom  which  you  pledged,  and 
she  has  lost. 

The  Constitution  does  not  prescribe  93, TOO, 
or  any  other  number  of  people,  as  necessary 
to  constitute  a  State.  Besides,  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  ratio  of  increase,  Kansas,  whose  popula¬ 
tion  now  is  40,000,  will  number  100,000  in  a 
few  months.  The  point  made  concerning 
numbers  is  therefore  practically  unimportant 
and  frivolous.  The  President  objects  that  the 
past  proceedings,  by  which  the  new  State  of 
Kansas  was  organized,  were  irregular  in  three 
respects  :  First.  That  they  were  instituted, 
conducted,  and  completed,  without  a  previous 
permission  by  Congress,  or  by  the  local  au¬ 
thorities  within  the  Territory.  Secondly. 


That  they  were  instituted,  conducted,  and 
completed,  by  a  party,  and  not  by  the  whole 
people  of  Kansas :  and,  thirdly,  that  the  new 
State  holds  an  attitude  of  defiance  and  insub¬ 
ordination  towards  the  Territorial  authorities 
and  the  Federal  Union.  1  reply,  first,  that  if 
the  proceedings  in  question  were  irregular  and 
partisanlike  and  factious,  the  exigencies  of 
the  case  would  at  least  excuse  the  faults,  and 
Congress  has  unlimited  discretion  to  waive 
them.  Secondly.  The  proceedings  were  not 
thus  irregular,  partisanlike,  and  factious,  be¬ 
cause  no  act  of  Congress  forbade  them — no 
act  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  forbade 
them,  directly  or  by  implication — nor  had  the 
Territorial  Legislature  power  either  to  author¬ 
ize  or  to  prohibit  them.  The  proceedings 
were,  indeed,  instituted  by  a  party  who  favor¬ 
ed  them.  But  they  were  prosecuted  and  con¬ 
summated  in  the  customary  forms  of  popular 
elections,  which  were  open  to  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Territory  qualified  to  vote  by  the 
organic  law,  and  to  no  others ;  and  they  have 
in  no  case  come  into  conflict,  nor  does  the 
new  State  now  act  or  assume  to  engage  in 
conflict  with  either  the  Territorial  authorities 
or  the  Government  of  the  Union.  Thirdly. 
There  can  be  no  irregularity  where  there  is 
no  law  prescribing  what  shall  be  regular 
Congress  has  passed  no  law  establishing  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  organization  or  admission  of 
new  States.  Precedents  in  such  cases,  being 
without  foundation  in  law,  are  without  au¬ 
thority.  This  is  a  country  whose  Govern¬ 
ment  is  regulated,  not  by  precedents,  but  by 
Constitutions.  But  if  precedents  were  neces¬ 
sary,  they  are  found  in  the  cases  of  Texas  and 
California,  each  of  which  was  organized  and 
admitted,  subject  to  the  same  alleged  irregu¬ 
larities. 

The  majority  of  the  Committee  on  Territo¬ 
ries,  in  behalf  of  the  President,  interpose  one 
further  objection,  by  tracing  this  new  State 
organization  to  the  influence  of  a  secret, 
armed,  political  society.  Secrecy  and  combi¬ 
nation,  with  extra-judicial  oaths  and  armed 
power,  were  the  enginery  of  the  Missouri,  bor¬ 
derers  in  effecting  the  subjugation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas,  as  that  machinery  is  always 
employed  in  the  commission  of  political 
crimes.  How  far  it  was  lawful  or  morally 
right  for  the  people  of  Kansas  to  employ  the 
same  agencies  for  the  defence  of  their  lives 
and  liberties,  may  be  a  question  for  casuists, 
but  certainly  is  not  one  for  me.  I  can  freely 
confess,  however,  my  deep  regret  that  secret 
societies  for  any  purpose  whatsoever  have  ob¬ 
tained  a  place  among  political,  organizations 
within  the  Republic ;  and  it  is  my  hope  that 
the  experience  which  we  have  now  so  distinct¬ 
ly  had,  that  they  can  be  but  too  easily  adap¬ 
ted  to  unlawful,  seditious,  and  dangerous 
enterprises,  while  they  bring  down  suspicion 
and  censure  on  high  and  noble  causes  when 
identified  with  them,  may  be  sufficient  to  in¬ 
duce  a  general  discontinuance  of  them. 

Will  the  Senate  hesitate  for  an  hour  between 
the  alternatives  before  them?  The  passions  of 
the  American  people  find  healthful  exercise 
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in  peaceful  colonizations,  and  the  construction 
of  railroads,  and  the  building  up  and  multi¬ 
plying  of  republican  institutions.  The  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Kansas  lies  across  the  path  through 
which  railroads  must  be  built,  and  along 
which  such  institutions  must  be  founded, 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integ¬ 
rity  of  our  Empire.  Shall  we  suppress  enter¬ 
prises  so  benevolent  and  so  healthful,  and 
inflame  our  country  with  that  fever  of  intes¬ 
tine  war  which  exhausts  and  consumes  not 
more  the  wealth  and  strength  than  the  virtue 
and  freedom  of  a  nation  ?  Shall  we  confess 
that  the  proclamation  of  popular  sovereignty 
within  the  Territory  of  Kansas  was  not  merely 
a  failure,  but  was  a  pretence  and  a  fraud  ? 
Or  will  Senators  now  contend  that  the  people 
of  Kansas,  destitute  as  they  are  of  a  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  their  own,  of  Executive  authorities  of 
their  own,  of  Judicial  authorities  of  their 
own,  of  a  militia  of  their  own,  of  revenues  of 
their  own  subject  to  disposal  by  themselves, 
practically  deprived  as  they  are  of  the  rights 
of  voting,  serving  as  jurors,  and  of  writing, 
printing,  and  speaking,  their  own  opinions, 
are  nevertheless  in  the  enjoyment  and  exercise 
of  popular  sovereignty  ?  Shall  we  confess 
before  the  world,  after  so  brief  a  trial,  that 
this  great  political  system  of  ours  is  inade¬ 
quate  either  to  enable  the  majority  to  control 
through  the  operation  of  opinion,  without 
force,  or  to  give  security  to  the  citizen  against 
tyranny  and  domestic  violence  ?  Are  we  pre¬ 
pared  so  soon  to  relinquish  our  simple  and 
beautiful  systems  of  republican  government, 
and  to  substitute  in  their  place  the  machinery 
of  usurpation  and  despotism  ? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  re¬ 
fuse.  admission  to  Kansas  only  on  the  ground 
that  it  will  not  relinquish  the  hope  of  carry¬ 
ing  African  Slavery  into  that  new  Territory. 
If  you  are  prepared  to  assume  that  ground, 
why  not  do  it  manfully  and  consistently,  and 
establish  Slavery  there  by  a  direct  and  expli¬ 
cit  act  of  Congress  ?  But  have  we  come  to 
that  stage  of  demoralization  and  degeneracy, 
so  soon?  We,  who  commenced  our  political 
existence  and  gained  the  sympathies  of  the 
world  by  proclaiming  to  other  nations  that 
we  held  “these  truths  to  be  self-evident: 

1  That  all  men  are  born  equal,  and  have  cer- 
1  tain  inalienable  rights;  and  that  among 
1  these  rights  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
‘  of  happiness we  w'ho  in  the  spirit  of  that 
declaration  have  assumed  to  teach  and  to  il¬ 
lustrate,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  a  higher 
and  better  civilization  than  they  have  hitherto 
known !  If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
shall  persist  in  this  attempt,  then  they  shall 
at  least  allow  me  to  predict  its  results.  Either 
you  will  not  establish  African  Slavery  in 
Kansas,  or  you  will  do  it  at  the  cost  ot  the 
sacrifice  of  all  the  existing  liberties  of  the 
American  people.  Even  if  Slavery  were,  what 
it  is  not,  a  boon  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  they ' 
would  reject  it  if  enforced  upon  their  accep¬ 
tance  by  Federal  bayonets.  The  attempt  is 
in  conflict  with  all  the  tendencies  of  the  age. 
African  Slavery  has,  for  the  last  fifty  years, 


been  giving  way,  as  well  in  this  country  as  in 
the  islands  and  on  the  main  land  throughout 
this  hemisphere.  The  political  power  and 
prestige  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  are 
passing  away.  The  slave  States  practically 
governed  the  Union  directly  lor  fifty  years. 
They  govern  it  now,  only  indirectly,  through 
the  agency  of  Northern  hands,  temporarily 
enlisted  in  their  support.  So  much,  owing  to 
the  decline  of  their  power,  they  have  already 
conceded  to  the  free  States.  The  next  step,  if 
they  presist  in  their  present  course,  will  be 
the  resumption  and  exercise  by  the  free  States 
of  the  control  of  the  Government,  without 
such  concessions  as  they  have  hitherto  made 
to  obtain  it.  Throughout  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years,  the  defenders  of  Slavery  screen¬ 
ed  it  from  discussion  in  the  national  councils. 
Now,  they  practically  confess  to  the  necessity 
for  defending  it  here,  by  initiating  discussion 
themselves.  They  have  at  once  thrown  away 
their  most  successful  weapon,  compromise, 
and  worn  out  that  one  which  was  next  in  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  threats  of  secession  from  the  Union. 
It  is  under  such  unpropitious  circumstances 
that  they  begin  the  new  experiment  of  extend¬ 
ing  Slavery  "into  free  territory  by  force,  the 
armed  power  of  the  Federal  Government. 
You  will  need  many  votes  from  free  States  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  even  some 
votes  from  those  States  in  this  House,  to  send 
an  army  with  a  retinue  of  slaves  in  its  train 
into  Kansas.  Have  you  counted  up  your 
votes  in  the  two  Houses?  Have  you  calcula¬ 
ted  how  long  those  who  shall  cast  such  votes 
will  retain  their  places  in  the  National  Legis¬ 
lature  ? 

But  I  will  grant,  for  the  sake  of  the  argu¬ 
ment,  that  with  Federal  battalions  you  can 
carry  Slavery  into  Kansas,  and  maintain  it 
there.  Are  you  quite  confident  that  this  re¬ 
publican  form  of  government  can  then  be  up¬ 
held  and  preserved?  You  will  then  your¬ 
selves  have  introduced  the  Trojan  horse.  No 
republican  Government  ever  has  endured, 
with  standing  armies  maintained  in  its  bosom 
to  enforce  submission  to  its  laws.  A  people 
who  have  once  learned  to  relinquish  their 
rights,  under  compulsion,  will  not  be  long  in 
forgetting  that  they  ever  had  any.  In  ex¬ 
tending  Slavery  into  Kansas,  therefore,  by 
arms,  you  will  subvert  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Senators  of  the  free  States,  I  appeal  to  you. 
Believe  ye  the  prophets?  I  know  you  do. 
You  know,  then,  that  Slavery  neither  works 
mines  and  quarries,  nor  founds  cities,  nor  builds 
ships,  nor  levies  armies,  nor  mans  navies. 
Why,  then,  will  you  insist  on  closing  up  this 
new  Territory  of  Kansas  against  all  enriching 
streams  of  immigration,  while  you  pour  into 
it  the  turbid  and  poisonous  waters  of  African 
Slavery?  Which  one  of  yoa  all,  whether  ot 
Connecticut,  or  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Illinois, 
or  of  Michigan,  would  consent  thus  to  ex¬ 
tinguish  the  chief  light  of  civilization  within 
the  State  in  which  your  own  fortunes  are  cash 
and  in  which  your  own  posterity  are  to  live  ? 
Why  will  you  pursue  a  policy  so  unkind,  so 
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ungenerous,  and  so  unjust,  towards  the  help¬ 
less,  defenceless,  struggling  Territory  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  inhabited  as  it  is  by  your  own  brethren, 
depending  on  you  for  protection  and  safety? 
Will  Slavery  in  Kansas  add  to  the  wealth  or 
power  of  your  own  States,  or  to  the  wealth, 
power,  or  glory,  of  the  Republic?  You  know 
that  it  will  diminish  all  of  these.  You  profess 
a  desire  to  end  this  national  debate  about 
Slavery,  which  has  become,  for  you,  intolera¬ 
ble.  Is  it  not  time  to  relinquish  that  hope? 
You  have  exhausted  the  virtue,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  that  resided  in  compacts  and  platforms, 
in  the  suppression  of  the  right  of  petition  and 
in  arbitrary  parliamentary  laws,  and  in  abne¬ 
gation  of  Federal  authority  over  the  subject 
of  Slavery  within  the  National  Territories. 
Will  }rou  even  then  end  the  debate,  by  binding 
Kansas  with  chains,  for  the  safety  of  Slavery 
in  Missouri?  Even  then  you  must  give  over 
Utah  to  Slavery,  to  make  it  secure  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  Kansas ;  and  you  must  give  over  Ore¬ 
gon  and  Washington  to  both  Polygamy  and 
Slavery,  so  as  to  guaranty  equally  the  one 
and  the  other  of  those  peculiar  domestic  in¬ 
stitutions  in  Utah;  and  so  you  must  go  on, 
sacrificing  on  the  shrine  of  peace  Territory 
after  Territory,  until  the  prevailing  nationality 
of  freedom  and  of  virtue  shall  be  lost,  and  the 
vicious  anomalies,  which  you  have  hitherto 
vainly  hoped  Almighty  Wisdom  would  re¬ 
move  from  among  you  without  your  own 
concurrence,  shall  become  the  controlling  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  Republic.  He  who  found  a  river 
in  his  path,  and  sat  down  to  wait  for  the  flood 
to  pass  away,  was  not  more  unwise  than  he 
who  expects  the  agitation  of  Slavery  to  cease, 
while  the  love  of  Freedom  animates  the  bosoms 
of  mankind. 

The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  draws  over 
cur  heads  that  cloud  of  disunion,  which  al¬ 
ways  arises  whenever  the  subject  of  Slavery 
is  agitated.  Still,  the  debate  goes  on,  more 
ardently,  earnestly,  and  angrily,  than  ever 
before.  It  employs  now  not  merely  logic, 
reproach,  menace,  retort,  and  defiance,  but 
sabres,  rifles,  and  cannon.  Do  vou  look 
through  this  incipient  war  quite  to  the  end, 
and  see  there  peace,  quiet,  and  harmony,  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery  ?  If  so,  pray  enlighten 


me,  and  show  me  how  long  the  way  is  which 
leads  to  that  repose.  The  free  States  are  loyal, 
and  they  always  will  remain  so.  Their  foot¬ 
hold  on  this  Continent  is  firm  and  sure.  Their 
ability  to  maintain  themselves,  unaided,  under 
the  present  Constitution,  is  established.  The 
slave  States,  also,  have  been  loyal  hitherto, 
and  I  hope  and  trust  they  ever  may  remain 
so.  But  if  disunion  could  ever  come,  it  would 
come  in  the  form  of  a  secession  of  the  slave- 
bolding  States ;  and  it  would  come,  then,  when 
the  slaveholding  power,  which  is  already 
firmly  established  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
extends  a  thousand  miles  northward  along 
both  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  should  have 
fastened  its  grappling  irons  upon  the  fountains 
of  the  Missouri  and  the  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Then  that  power  would  either  be 
intolerably  supreme  in  this  Republic,  or  it 
would  strike  for  independence  or  exclusive 
domination.  Then  the  free  States  and  slave 
States  of  the  Atlantic,  divided  and  warring 
with  each  other,  would  disgust  the  free  States 
of  the  Pacific,  and  they  would  have  abundant 
cause  and  justification  for  withdrawing  from 
a  Union  productive  no  longer  of  peace,  safety, 
and  liberty  to  themselves,  and  no  longer  hold¬ 
ing  up  the  cherished  hopes  of  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  the  Continental  Congress  of 
ITS?,  on  resigning  the  trust,  which  it  had  dis¬ 
charged  with  signal  fidelity,  into  the  hands  of 
the  authorities  elected  under  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  in  taking  leave  of  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  this  memorable  injunction:  “Let  it 
‘ never  be  forgotten,  that  the  cause  of  the 
‘United  States  has  always  been  the  cause  of 
‘human  nature.”  Let  us  recall  that  precious 
monition;  let  us  examine  the  ways  which  we 
have  pursued  hitherto,  under  the  light  thrown 
upon  them  by  that  instruction.  We  shall 
find,  in  doing  so,  that  we  have  forgotten  moral 
right,  in  the  pursuit  of  material  greatness, 
and  we  shall  cease  henceforth  from  practicing 
upon  ourselves  the  miserable  delusion,  that 
we  can  safely  extend  Empire,  when  we  shall 
have  become  reckless  of  the  obligations  of 
Eternal  Justice,  and  faithless  to  the  interest? 
of  Universal  Freedom. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOHN  SHERMAN, 

OF  OHIO, 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Stephens ,  of  Georgia ,  and  Review  of  Mr.  Oliver's 

Minority  Report . 

BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JULY  30,  1856. 


The  question  being  upon  the  adoption  of  the  following 
•resolution : 

Resolve ti.  That  John  TV.  Whitfield  is  not  entitled  to  a 
•seat  in  this  House  as  a  Delegate  from  the  Territory  of 
Kansas —  4 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  propose,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  follow  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Ste¬ 
phens,]  in  rambling  from  the  question  before  the 
House.  His  eminent  ability,  as  well  as  my  inex¬ 
perience  in  this  forum,  deter  me  from  such  an 
attempt.  He  has  discussed  topics  to  which  I 
will  not  refer — such  as  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  the  rights  of  negroes  in  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States. 

The  controversy  now  before  the  House  turns 
upon  the  question  whether  or  not  the  two  bodies 
recently  assembled  at  Shawnee  Mission  was  a 
valid  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  elected  in  accordance  with  its  organic 
law.  It  so,  then  Gen.  Whitfield  is  entitled  to 
retain  his  seat  here,  and  I  would  not  vote  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  it. 

%  It  is  true,  there  are  other  questions  involved. 

the  alleged  Legislative  Assembly  was  valid, 
the  election  law  passed  by  it  contained  uncon¬ 
stitutional  tests  and  qualifications,  which  were 
intended  to  exclude  and  would  have  excluded  a 
large  number,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  legal 
voters  from  the  polls.  From  the  testimony  of 
eighteen  witnesses,  taken  before  the  Kansas  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee,  it  appears  that  the  same 
organized  invasion  from  Missouri  which  con¬ 
trolled.  the  previous  elections  in  the  Territory, 
participated  in  the  one  of  October  last,  but  to  a 
less  extent.  In  eight  election  precincts,  852  illegal 
votes  were  cast.  But  one  party  voted,  and  in 
most  cases  the  election  law  was  utterly  disre¬ 
garded.  The  dollar  tax  and  test  oaths  were  only 
designed  to  exclude  a  particular  class  of  voters  ; 
and  this  being  done  by  other  means,  they  were 
generally  disregarded.  How  far  these  facts  af¬ 
fect  the  election,  I  shall  not  stop  to  inquire.  If 
the  Legislative  Assembly  was  itself  a  usurpa¬ 
tion,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  how  far 
its  edicts  were  observed. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  claims  that 
Congress  has  no  power  to  make  this  inquiry. 
There  he  and  I  entirely  differ.  I  claim  that 
this  is  a  question  to  be  determined  by  Congress 
alone.  The  Territorial  Government  of  Kansas  is 
a  mere  creation  of  Congress.  It  owes  its  or-» 
ganization,  its  existence,  and  its  vitality,  entirely 
to  the  act  of  May  30,  1854,  known  as  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Act.  Its  officers  are  dependent  upon 
Congress  for  their  salaries  if  paid  at  all,  they 


are  to  be  paid  by  your  appropriations.  All  the 
powers  of  the  Territorial  Government  are  granted, 
limited,  and  distributed,  by  Congress.  The  very 
existence  ot  Kansas  as  a  Territory  proclaims  its 
dependence  upon  Congress,  and  it  is  only  when 
its  people  take  steps  to  form  a  State  Government, 
that  they  exercise  the  least  independent  political 
power.  It  is  Congress  that  divides  its  Govern¬ 
ment  into  three  departments — the  Executive,  the 
Judicial,  and  the  Legislative.  Two  of  these  de¬ 
partments  are  intrusted  to  the  President ;  he  ap¬ 
points  the  Governor  and  the  Judges.  They  are 
mere  tenants  at  his  will — he  may  remove  them 
at  his  pleasure.  It  is  no  figure  of  speech  to  say 
he  is  Governor  and  sole  Judge  in  the  Territory;' 
for  if  his  deputies  violate  his  imperial  will  in  the 
least,  their  late  is  sealed.  He  is  responsible  for 
their  conduct,  and  should  be  held  to  a  strict  ac¬ 
count  for  all  their  official  acts. 

The  only  political  power  conferred  by  Congress 
upon  the  people  of  the  Territory  was  the  right  to 
select  a  Legislative  Assembly,  to  be  composed  of 
two  Houses— r-a  Council  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives— :to  be  elected  at  such  time  and  places 
as  the  Governor  should  appoint.  This  Legisla¬ 
tive  Asssembly  have  power  to  pass  laws,  under 
certain  restrictions,  for  the  government  of  the 
Territory.  The  right  to  vote  at  this  election 
was  expressly  confined  to  “free  white  males, 
above  the  age  of  21  years,  who  are  actual  resi¬ 
dents  ol  the  Territory.  In  other  words,  the 
actual  settlers  were  invested  with  limited  legis¬ 
lative  powers,  sufficient  for  their  government 
and  protection  while  inhabitants  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory.  .  This  limited  power  was  baptized  with  the 
pleasing  name  of  “  popular  sovereignty ;  ”  and  was 
declared  to  be  the  panacea  for  all  sectional  con¬ 
troversy.  The  people  of  the  Territory  were  as¬ 
sured,  by  an  express  Congressional  declaration, 
that  they  were  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regu¬ 
late  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own 
way. 

We  are  now  told,  that  previous  to  and  on 
the  day  of  election,  an  armed  invading  force 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  of  near  5,000  men, 
marched  into  the  Territory  in  military  array; 
that  this  force  was  divided  so  as  to  extend  to 
every  Council  district,  and  every  Representative 
district  but  one;  that  these  invaders,  by  fraud 
and  force,  controlled  the  elections,  and  deprived 
the  actual  settlers  of  the  Territory  of  their  only 
political  right.  This  is  a  question  of  fact.  To 
enable  you  to  determine  it  justly  and  fairly,  you 
have  sent  a  commission  of  your  own  members 
into  the  Territory,  have, caused  the  testimony  q( 
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323  witnesses  to  be  taken,  and  you  have  now 
before  you  all  the  official  documents  relating  to 
this  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  far  as  the  facts  of  this  con¬ 
troversy  are  concerned,  I  do  not  wish  to  add 
anything  to  the  report  of  the  Committee,  To 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  election 
of  the  30th  of  March,  and  which  affects  the 
question  now  belore  this  House,  I  invite  the 
severest  scrutiny.  It  is  contained  liom  page  9 
to  page  36  of  the  report.  It  is  a  bare  statement 
of  the" result  of  the  testimony,  with  dates,  names, 
and  references.  Every  material  fact  there  stated 
is  sworn  to  by  one  or  more  credible  witnesses, 
belonging  to  different  parties.  They  corroboiate 
each  other  in  most  of  the  essential  facts ;  and 
where  they  differ,  it  is  easy,  by  a  comparison  and 
review  of  the  whole  testimony,  to  ascertain  the 
truth.  I  must  say  that,  in  my  brief  practice  at 
the  bar,  I  never  met  with  or  read  of  a  case,  in¬ 
volving  complicated  facts,  where  there  was  a 
more  u  general  consistency,  with  immaterial  va¬ 
riances/’  in  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  than  in 
this  investigation.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
from  the  public  or  historical  character  of  the 
facts  sworn  to,  their  publicity  being  a  guard 
against  perjury.  And  I  should  not  have  tres¬ 
passed  upon  the  time  of  the  House,  but  for  the 
counter  statement  made  by  the  minority  of  the 
Committee.  To  this  I  ask  your  attention. 

Before  doing  so,  it  is  but  proper  for  me  to  say, 
and  Ido  so  with  great  pleasure,  that  my  colleague, 
[Mr.  Oliver,  of  Missouri,]  who  made  that  state¬ 
ment,  was  required  to  perform  his  duty.under  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  great  embarrassment.  His  conduct, 
and  that  of  many  of  his  constituents  and  per¬ 
sonal  friends,  was  involved  in  the  inquiry ;  and 
while  it  was  his  duty  to  aid  in  eliciting  the  truth, 
it  was  but  natural  for  him,  and  his  sense  of  duty 
and  honor  would  require  him,  to  excuse  and  pal¬ 
liate  their  acts  as  far  as  possible.  This  emoar- 
rassment  must  have  been  increased  by  the 
overwhelming  character  of  the  testimony,  which 
left  him  a  cause  and  friends  to  defend,  without 
facts  upon  which  to  place  their  defence. 

The  report  of  the  minority  covers  41  printed 
pages  ;  nine  of  the  pages  are  devoted  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  30th  March.  Three  of  these  contain 
nothing  but  extracts  from  ex  parte  depositions, 
not  taken  before  the  Committee,  not  taken  before 
mv  colleague,  but  taken  after  we  left  Missouri ; 
and  the  first  notice  we  had  of  them  was  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  report. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  I  would  ask  tbe  gentleman 
whether  the  majority  of  the  Committee  admitted 
and  put  on  record  no  testimony  except  that  taken 
before  the  Committee. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  do  not  recollect  any  case, 
except  the  testimony  of  H.  Miles  Moore. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Do  you  recollect  the  testimony 
of  Charles  Robinson  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  statement  made  by 
Moore,  while  he  was  confined,  was  attached  to 
the  testimony,  and  shows  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  it  was  taken.  The  rebutting  statement 
of  Charles  Robinson  was  taken-  when  he  was 
confined  in  prison,  and  was  sworn  to  before  a 
notary  public.  A  Wyandot  by  the  name  of 
Wajker  had  sworn  to  his  alleged  declarations. 


and,  he  being  a  prisoner  at  Lecompton,  we  gave 
him  an  opportunity  to  explain. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  And  H.  Miles  Moore— his  deposi¬ 
tions  were  also  put  on  record. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  have  already  stated  that. 

I  say  again,  that  of  the  nine  pages  relating  to  the 
election  of  30th  March,  three  are  mere  extracts 
of  ex  parte  testimony.  The  residue  of  my  col¬ 
league’s  statement,  not  embraced  in  the  nine  pages, 
relate  to  other  matters.  It  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
official  documents  which  had  been  published  be¬ 
fore  by  the  House — such  as  the  correspondence 
between  Shannon  and  the  President,  ex  parte 
statements  which  I  never  saw  until  they  were 
published,  and  overruled  testimony  reduced  to 
writing  in  form  of  affidavits.  The  ex  parte  testi¬ 
mony  is  of  three  classes.  The  first  class  is  the 
letters  of  Governor  Reeder  to  his  friend,  Mr.  G. 
R.  Lowry.  Now  I  will  state  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  these  letters.  Mr.  Lowry,  without  any 
process  against  him,  was  driven  from  the  Territory. 
Governor  Reeder  was  also  driven  from  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  and,  as  I  believe,  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
depriving  the  Committee  of  the  benefit  of  his 
local  information  and  aid.  They  left  their  private 
papers  and  clothes  in  their  trunks  in  the  town  of 
Lawrence,  each  having  his  own  key.  When  that 
town  was  sacked,  their  trunks,  in  which  were 
these  papers,  were  broken  open,  and  the  letters 
i  abstracted.  A  lawyer  from  Atchison,  fresh  from 
the  sacked  town,  brought  these  stolen  letters  to 
the  Committee,  but  the  Committee  refused .  to 
receive  or  publish  them.  We  refused  by  so  doing 
to  share  the  ignominy  of  a  shameless  breach  of 
the  law,  which  in  every  civilized  country  respects 
the  confidence  of  private  friendship.  They  are 
now  a  part  of  the  minority  report.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  make  exception  to  the  gentleman’s  pub¬ 
lishing  them,  if  he  chooses  so  to  do :  but  they 
were  rejected  bj  the  Committee,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  improperly  obtained.  And  I  appeal  to 
every  gentleman  of  the  House,  whether  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  these  letters  were  ob¬ 
tained  would  have  justified  the.  Committee  in 
publishing  them. 

Another  class  of  these  ex  parte  statements,  em¬ 
bodied  in  the  statement  of  the  minority,  con¬ 
sists  of  affidavits  taken  after  we  left  the  Territory, 
and  after  we  left  the  State  of  Missouri..  We  never 
saw  them  until  they  were  produced  here,  as. 
printed  and  engrafted  on  the  report.  They  were 
taken  when  my  colleague  was  not  present,  and 
thev  appear  to  have  been  sworn  to  before  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  in  Missouri.  They  are  to  be  found 
from  pages  1136  to  1206  of  the  testimony;  but 
they  are  properly  no  part  of  it,  and,  as  I  will 
show  hereafter,  some  of  them  are  entirely  false. 

A  third  class  of  the  ex  parte  testimony  relates 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  houses  in  Pawnee  to  ac- 
commodate  the  Legislature.  In  the  early  part  of 
our  investigation,  Governor  Reeder  proposed  to 
prove  that  there  was  sufficient  house  room  in 
Pawnee  to  accommodate  the  Legislature,  and  that 
the  excuse  given  by  it  for  its  removal  was  a  mere 
pretext.  The  Committee,  however,  rejected  the 
evidence,  as  totally  irrelevant  and  incompetent, 
on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  affect  any  question 
before  them ;  and  in  this  decision  our  colleague 
concurred.  And  yet,  after  we  left  the  Territory, 
we  find  that  ex  parte  testimony  on  the  subject 
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has  been  taken  by  the  sitting  Delegate,  and  en¬ 
grafted  on  the  report.  This  is  manifestly  unjust 
to  G-overnor  Reeder,  and  was  unwarranted,  and 
cannot  be  justified. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  ex  parte  testimony 
embodied  in  the  statement  of  the  minority,  and 
dwelt  upon  at  great  length.  Tt  is  that  in  regard 
to  the  murder  of  Doyle  and  others.  Now,  sir,  the 
Committee  unanimously  excluded  all  evidence  as 
to  events  which  took  place  after  the  19th  of 
March,  1856,  the  date  of  our  appointment;  and 
the  testimony  in  regard  to  these  murders  was 
excluded  with  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  What  do  I  understand  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  say  in  that  regard  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  That  all  evidence  as  to  events 
after  the  19th  March,  1856,  was  excluded  by  the 
general  consent  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me 
here  to  make  a  statement  to  the  House  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  would  prefer  that  my  col¬ 
league  would  wait  until  I  get  through,  when  he 
will  have  ample  time. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Allow  me  two  minutes  to  make 
a  correction  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  will  state  what  I  know  the 
gentleman  wishes  to  refer  to ;  that  a  witness  of  the 
name  of  Rev.  Pardee  Butler  was  examined,  and 
testified  as  to  events  that  occurred  before  the 
19th  of  March,  and  by  inadvertence  he  also  test¬ 
ified  as  to  one  event  that  occurred  after  that 
date.  No  objection  was  made,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  was  not  called  to  it.  On 
that  basis,  my  colleague  claimed  to  have  a  right 
to  put  on  record  evidence  in  regard  to  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Doyle.  But  the  Committee  adhered  to  the 
rule,  and  excluded  all  of  it.  This  was  manifestly 
just,  and  was  concurred  in  by  Governor  King, 
the  counsel  of  the  sitting  Delegate.  Under 
this  rule,  the  robbing  and  murder  of  Free  State 
men,  the  sacking  of  Lawrence  and  Ossawatomie, 
and  all  the  multitude  of  crimes  committed  upon 
that  class  of  settlers,  since  our  appointment,  was 
excluded,  and  therefore  it  was  not  rig^ht  to  spread 
upon  our  records  an  act  of  retaliation  which  no 
man  attempts  to  justify  or  defend. 

I  have  thus  been  particular  in  calling  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  House  to  those  parts  of  this  counter 
statement  which  are  not  founded  upon  evidence 
taken  before  the  Committee.  The  material  facts 
in  the  statement  of  the  minority  are  contained 
in  pages  from  72  to  84;  and  these  I  propose  to 
examine  in  detail,  because  it  is  the  only  part 
that  relates  to  the  matter  now  before  the  House. 
The  Committee  in  the  report  allege — 

“Every  eleetiS.  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual 
settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri;  and.  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  every  officer  m  the  Territory,  !rorn  constables  to 
■Legislators,  except  those  appointed  by  the  President,  owe 
their  position  to  non-resident  voters.  None  have  been 
elected  by  die  settlers,  and  your  Committee  have  been 
unable  to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  how¬ 
ever  unimportant,  has  been  exercised  by  the  people  of  the 
Territory.” 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  but  one  ex¬ 
ception  taken,  by  either  my  colleague  or  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,]  to  this 
broad  and  sweeping  declaration  ;  and  that  excep¬ 
tion  is  worse  than  the  rule.  It  is  founded  upon 
the  statement  of  the  report,  that  General  'Whit¬ 
field  did  receive  a  plurality  of  the  legal  votes,  at 
the  election  for  Delegate,  in  November,  1854.  The 


evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  clearly  shows 
that,  out  of  the  2,842  votes  cast,  only  1,114  were 
legal  votes:  1,729  of  the  votes  cast  for  Mr.  Whit¬ 
field  were  by  residents  of  Missouri.  This  fact  is 
not  controverted  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia ; 
and  yet  the  gentleman  asks  what  evidence  there 
is  that  fraud  or  force  was  used  in  the  election? 
1  es,  sir,  the  evidence  is  full  and  ample.  No  man 
who  reads  it  can  question  it.  It  is  true  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Whitfield  received  a  plurality  of  all  the 
votes  cast,  and  the  reasons  have  been  stated  ; 
but  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  that  elec¬ 
tion,  if  the  Missourians  had  not  gone  into  the 
Territory,  no  man  can  tell.  I  say  that  the  first 
election  in  the  Territory,  in  1854,  now  referred 
to  as  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  force 
and  fraud,  will  form  a  dark  mark  in  the  history 
of  that  Territory  ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  the  first  startling  event  in  the  practi¬ 
cal  working  of  squatter  sovereignty,  as  adminis¬ 
tered  in  Kansas. 

Again :  The  Committee  allege  that  1  compa¬ 
nies  of  men  from  Missouri  “  were  arranged  in 
regular  parties,  and  sent  into  every  Council  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  Territory ,  and  into  every  Representa¬ 
tive  district  but  one.  The  numbers  were  so  dis¬ 
tributed  as  to  control  the  elections  in  each  dis¬ 
trict:’  Does  my  colleague  deny  the  facts  ?  Not  at 
all.  But  he  seeks  to  create  the  impression  that  this 
statement  is  not  correct,  by  showing  that  in  five 
election  districts  there  was  no  invasion.  Admit 
it,  and  yet  every  word' stated  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  is  true.  Three  of  these  election  districts 
were  attached  to  other  election  districts,  to  form 
Council  and  Representative  districts.  The  in¬ 
vasion  extended  to  the  election  districts  to  which 
they  were  attached,  thus  controlling  their  vote. 
Thus,  the  8th  election  district  was  attached  to 
the.  7th,  in  which  209  illegal  votes  were  cast. 
The  12th  election  district  was  attached  to  the 
11th,  in  which  321  illegal  votes  were  cast;  and 
the  17th  was  attached  to  the  4th,  in  which  65 
illegal  votes  were  cast.  The  9th  and  10th  election 
districts  were  attached,  and  formed  the  only  Rep¬ 
resentative  district  to  which  the  invasion  did  not 
extend.  The  formation  of  these  districts  was 
well  known  to  my  colleague  ;  and  yet,  by  not  ob¬ 
serving  them,  he  seeks  to  make  a  contradiction 
where  none  exists,  and  in  doing  so  very  modestly 
says:  “These  contradictory  statements,  to  the 
undersigned,  seem  wholly  inexplicable,  and  he 
leaves  them  for  the  majority  to  reconcile  or 
explain  as  best  they  may.”  Sir,  the  fact  thus 
made  prominent  by  my  colleague,  that  this  in¬ 
vading  force  was  so  marshalled  as  to  control  all 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  but  one,  and  yet  so 
as  not  to  extend  into  five  election  districts,  throws 
a  flood  of  light  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
conducted,  and  the  design  of  those  who  moved  it. 

It  shows  one  feature  which  is  always  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  degree  of  crime. 

It  shows  deliberation,  premeditation,  and,  to  use 
a  technical  phrase,  when  applied  to  criminal 
transactions,  malice  aforethought.  These  dis¬ 
tricts  were  carefully  conned  over.  No  voting 
force  was  wasted,  no  man  was  sent  into  a  dis¬ 
trict  where  his  vote  was  not  wanted  to  con¬ 
trol  the  election ;  and  so  completely  was  the 
plan  carried  into  execution,  that  while,  out  of  the 
18  election  districts,  there  was  an  invasion  into 
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only  13  of  them,  yet  in  every  Council  district, 
and  in  every  Representative  district  except  one, 
the  movements  of  Missourians  extended.  Is  this 
denied?  If  so,  I  would  like  to  have  my  friend 
from  Missouri  state  into  which  Council  district, 
and  into  which  Representative  district,  except  the 
one  I  have  named,  the  invasion  did  not  extend. 

Mr.  STANTON.  How  did  the  Committee  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  number  of  legal  and  illegal  votes  ? 

Mr.  SHE  EtMAN.  I  will  come  to  that  presently. 
Now,  sir,  it  is  claimed  by  my  colleague  that  the 
Free  State  candidates  were  not  voted  for  by  a 
majority  of  the  actual  settlers  of  the  Territory. 
A  table  has  been  prepared  by  him,  to  show  that 
only  about  800  votes  were  cast  by  the  Free  State 
men  for  Free  State  candidates.  But,  sir,  while 
this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  the  Pro-Slavery 
candidates  did  not  receive  the  votes  of  one-fourth 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  Territory.  It  it  is  true 
that  the  Free  State  candidates  received  only  183 
votes,  it  is  equally  true  that  the  Pro-Slavery  can¬ 
didates  received  only  634  legal  votes. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  number  ol  legal  votes 
cast  in  each  Representative  and  Council  district : 
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But  it  is  also  true  that  a  majority  of  the  legal 
voters  of  the  Territory  were  kept  away  from  the 
polls,  and  did  not  vote  at  all 


The  testimony  shows,  beyond  cavil,  that  a  ma-  - 
jority  of  the  people  did  not  vote  at  all,  because1 
to  get  to  the  polls  they  had  to  encounter  an 
armed  force  of  Missourians,  and  they  could  not 
in  some  cases  vote  without  fears  of  personal  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  the  record  shows,  that  out  of  more 
than  2,900  legal  voters  in  the  Territory,  only 
1,410  voted. 

My  colleague  [Mr.  Stanton]  asks  how  we  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  number  of  legal  and  illegal  votes. 
Sir,  we  did  not  rely  upon  any  general  statement 
made  by  witnesses,  but  made  a  careful  analysis  of 
the  records  themselves.  The  census  returns  give 
the  names  of  all  the  legal  voters  in  the  Territory, 
one  month  prior  to  the  election ;  and  the  poll-books 
of  the  electors  give  the  names  of  all  those  who 
voted.  We  compared  these,  name  by  name,, 
and  thus  we  ascertained  the  names  and  number 
of  those  settlers  who  voted. 

From  this  comparison  we  found,  that  of  2,903- 
legal  voters  upon  the  census  list,  only  898  voted. 

It  appeared,  however,  that  many  persons  arrived 
in  the  Territory  after  the  taking  of  the  census.  W e 
therefore  examined  such  witnesses,  in  every  elec¬ 
tion  district,  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  set¬ 
tlers  in  their  districts.  They  carefully  examined 
the  poll-books,  and  testified  who  of  those  named  on 
the  poll-books  were  residents  on  the  day  of  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  testimony  of  this  character  was  taken 
on  both,  sides.  The  result  was,  that  out  of  6,300' 
men  who  voted,  only  1,410  were  inhabitants  of 
the  Territory.  Neither  the  mode  of  examination 
nor  the  results  of  the  comparison  are  called  in 
question  by  my  colleague. 

To  weaken  the  force  of  the  conclusions  of  the 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Stephens]  resorts  to  a  novel  mode  of  argument. 
It  is  this :  By  examining  the  census  rolls, 
he  finds  that  of  the  2,905  legal  voters  in  the 
Territory,  about  1,600  emigrated  from  the  slave 
States.  He  then  assumes  the  position,  that  all 
these  are  Pro-Slavery  men,  and  that  all  were 
born  and  bred  in  the  Southern  States.  Neither 
of  these  assumptions  is  true.  Very  many  who 
emigrated  frem  Missouri  into  the  Territory  are 
natives  of  the  Northern  States.  These  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  1,600.  Very  many  men  born  and 
bred  in  the  South,  now  residing  in  the  Territory, 
are  the  most  zealous  Free  State  men.  This  is 
the  case  with  whole  neighborhoods.  Thus,  in  the 
fifth  district,  the  most  populous  in  the  Territory,  a 
very  large  majority  of  the  settlers,  as  shown  by 
the  gentleman’s  table,  emigrated  from  Southern 
States  ;  and  in  this  district  it  is  proven,  and  ad¬ 
mitted  by  my  colleague,  that  a  majority  of  the 
actual  settlers  are  for  a  free  State,  and  so  voted. 
In  the  only  Representative  district  to  which  the 
invasion  did  not  extend,  and  which  elected  a  Free 
State  man,  a  majority  are  from  the  Southern 
States. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,] 
agreeing  in  this  with  the  statement  of  my  col¬ 
league,  says  that  there  was  no  force  used  in  this 
election — that  no  fights  occurred.  Admit  the 
statement  to  be  true,  and  why  was  there  no 
actual  force  used  ?  And  why  were  there  no  fights  ? 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Chapman  upon  this  point,  on  page  144. 
He  was  elected  a  Councilman  from  the  Lawrence 


district,  and  was  a  Pro-Slavery  man.  Here  is 
what  he  says  : 

“  We  crossed  the  ravine,  and  came  very  near  the  house 
of  the  ejection.  Some  gentleman  hallooed  to  me;  I  went 
back,  and  we  got  into  conversation  about  the  matter.  He 
asked  me  if  [  thought  there  was  any  prospect  of  difficulty 
here?  1  told  him  I  thouglit  not  He  said  he  was  m  hopes 
there  would  not  be.  I  told  hirnuif  there  were  citizens  enough 
in  the  place  to  give  them  a  fair  floffit,  they  would  do  it.  He 
thought  there  would  be  no  use  in  doing  that,  and  invited 
me  to  go  down  a  short  distance  witii  him.  We  went  to  a 
wagon,  and  he  lifted  up  a  cloth  and  some  blankets,  and 
remarked  to  me  that  there  was  a  couple  of  ‘  bull-dogs’ 
they  had,  loaded  with  musket-balls.  They  were  all  covered 
up  in  the  hay,  with  the  exception  of  ihe  runs  of  them : 
they  were,  a  couple  of  hrasscannon.  1  then  left  there,  and 
went  up  to  the  house  where  the  election  was  held.  I  sup¬ 
pose  I  was  voted  for  by  them  for  member  of  Council  on 
that  day.” 

Others  tell  us,  that  such  was  the  feeling  among 
the  citizens  there,  that  if  there  had  been  a  fair 
chance,  there  would  have  been  a  fight.  There 
was  no  equality  of  forces ;  there  were  700  men, 
armed  with  rifles  and  cannon,  to  200  or  300  un¬ 
armed  and  scattered  settlers. 

I  have  heard  the  inquiry  here,  Why  did  not 
the  citizens  repel  the  invaders  ?  It  was  eloquently 
put,*  some  months  since,  by  my  friend  from  Mary- 
and,.  [Mr.  Davis.]  The  answer  is  easy.  It  is 
furnished  by  the  evidence.  But,  sir,  actual  vio¬ 
lence  was  used  ;  men,  armed  and  organized,  as¬ 
saulted  citizens,  and  drove  them  from  the  polls. 
In  this  very  district,  three  men  were  thus  pre¬ 
vented  frona  voting. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  should  like  the  gentleman 
to  read  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  shows 
that  they  were  driven  from  the  polls.  The  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  part  of  the  contestant  is,  that  there 
was  not  a  man  there  that  day  prevented  from 
voting.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Ladd  is,  that  Mr. 
Stearns  was  driven  away,  not  to  prevent  him 
from  voting,  but  for  another  cause.  The  driving 
off  of  Willis  and  Bond  had  nothing  to  do  with 
voting. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  In  reply,  I  will  only  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  witnesses,  to  show  that  Stearns, 
Bond,  and  W illis,  were  driven  away  because  they 
were  charged  with  being  abolitionists.  And  here 
I  may  remark,  that  every  man  in  the  Territory 
was  called  an  abolitionist,  who  was  in  favor  of 
making  Kansas  a  free  State.  These  men  were 
driven  from  the  polls ;  one  was  shot  at  with  a 
pistol,  and  only  escaped  by  jumping  down  the 
river  bank. 

Mr.  STEPHENS  again  interrupted. 

Mr.  SHERMAN  declined  to  yield  the  floor. 

I  pass  to  the  second  district.  What  a  spectacle 
was  there  presented !  Have  you  read  the  plain,  un¬ 
varnished  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  about 
Jones,  now  sheriff,  under  appointment  of  the 
Legislature,  going  there  with  his  men,  and  dri¬ 
ving  the  judges  from  the  polls  ?  When  he  had, 
after  giving  them  five  minutes  in  which  to 
resign  or  die,,  driven  off  two  of  them,  he  went 
with  some  of  his  men  in  pursuit.  He  caught 
Umberger,  and  brought  him  to  the  polls.  He 
then  by  force  took  Judge  Wakefield,  an  old  man, 
from  his  friends,  and  compelled  him  to  get  up  in 
the  presence  of  a  drunken  rabble,  and  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
put  him  right  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  cannot  yield.  The  gentle¬ 


man  has  had  his  nour  without  interruption,  and  I 
prefer  to  go  on. 

The  testimony  on  the  subject  is  clear.  It  is 
given  by  Burson,  Wakefield,  and  several  others, 
who  were  witnesses. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  And  denied  by  the  judge  of 
the  election. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  That  is  one  of  the  ex  parte  affi¬ 
davits  which  I  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Its  mate¬ 
rial  statements  are  entirely  overthrown. 

In  regard  to  the  third  district,  I  will  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention  to  the  case  of  Charles 
Jordan.  He  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  hardy  Western  pioneer.  His 
head  is  blanched  with  seventy  winters.  He  has- 
lived  almost  all  his  life  in  slave  States.  Born 
in  Virginia,  he  first  emigrated  to  Kentucky,  pass¬ 
ing  through  Illinois  and  Missouri.  From  there 
he  went  to  and  settled  in  the  third  district  of 
Kansas.  He  went,  like  a  patriarch  of  old,  with 
his  family  gathered  around  him.  He  says : 

“In  the  morning,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock.  I  arrived 
at  Mr.  Stinson’s,  where  the  election  was  held.  Three 
others  were  in  my  company,  and  as  we  were  getting  over 
the  stile,  four  young  men.  all  armed,  approached  us.  The 
front  one  accosted  me,  as  I  stepped  over  the  fence,  about 
in  this  language:  £  You  are  well:  how  am  I,  God  damn 
you,’  or  ‘by  God,’  I  am  not  certain  which.  As  regards 
the  position  of  his  arms,  there  was  a  pistol  revolver 
shoved  down  in  his  boot,  a  bowie-knife  by  his  side,  and  a 
large  club  in  his  hand,  I  passed  him,  without  heeding  or 
noticing  him.  *  *  *  *  The  flag  was  floating  over 
us,  just  about  where  we  were  standing.  I  told  them 
I  had  defended  my  country  ;  that  that  was  our  true  flag, 
the  stars  and  stripes;  and  under  that  flag  I  never  in¬ 
tend  to  vote,  while  it  floats  over  a  seditious  mob.  *  *  * 
There  was  a  gentleman  they  called  “ Texas”  ascended 
the  stile,  and  proclaimed  that  they  wanted  everybody  to 
come  forward  and  vote;  that  it  was  everybody’s  privi¬ 
lege  to  vote,  and  he  wanted  both  parties  to  come,  and  have 
the  thing  fairly  tested.  He  concluded  witii  instructions  to 
the  Pro- Slavery  party.  He  told  them  when  they  voted  not 
to  leave  the  ground,  but  to  stay  there  till  the  polls  were 
closed,  or  the  Abolitionists  would  flock  in,  overpower  them, 
and  they  would  lose  all  their  trouble.  He  said  he  had 
come  further,  perhaps,  than  the.  rest,  and  had  undergone- 
inore  ihan  the  rest,  as  he  had  been  four  and  a  half  days 
on  the  road.  I  never  learned  where  he  came  from.  I  then 
advised  my  party  to  leave,  which  we  did,  I  think,  pretty 
generally.  1  then  came  home.  *  *  *  *  i  did  not 
vote,  because  1  saw  we  were  entirely  overpowered  by 
the  numbers  from  abroad.  I  was  a  Free  State  man.  I 
saw  we  had  to  be  perfectly  silent  on  all  political  matters, 
or  we  would  get  into  difficulty.  When  I  referred  to  the 
flag,  an  old  gentleman  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  any  vio¬ 
lence;  I  said  I  had  not,  hut  had  seen  some  menacing, 
with  insults  added  to  injury,  and  would  not  vote.” 

Here  is  the  case  of  a  man  who,  from  his  age, 
his  service  to  his  country,  and.  his  character, 
should  be  respected  in  every  community — yet 
•he  was  driven  from  the  polls — not,  it  is  true,  by 
actual  violence,  but  by  insult  and  menace  from 
an  armed  force,  without  being  permitted  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  right  to  vote.  There  was  a  majority  of 
Free  State  men  in  that  district,  but  their  candi¬ 
date  was  induced  to  and  did  withdraw,  because 
the  numbers  present  from  Missouri  rendered  it 
idle  to  make  a  contest. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  In  the  third  district,  the  test¬ 
imony  shows  there  were  no  Free  State  candi¬ 
dates  in  the  field. 

A  MEMBER.  The  candidate  withdrew. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  There  were  not  men  enough 
to  agree  to  run  a  ticket ;  yet  it  is  said  he  was 
driven  from  the  polls. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  That  district  embraces  the 
town  of  Topeka,  one  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
Territory,  and  entirely  Free  State, 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  position  of  affairs 
in  that  district.  Mr.  Halliday  was  the  candidate. 
He  withdrew,  and  the  testimony  is  conclusive, 
that  he  withdrew  for  the  reason  I  have  stated. 

I  will  not  consume  my  time  by  going  through 
all  the  other  districts.  I  say  that,  from  the 
armed  forces  around  the  polls,  the  Free  State 
men  were  either  prevented  from  voting,  or  their 
candidates  were  withdrawn.  Such  was  the  case 
in  the  4th,  7th,  13-th,  14tii,  15th,  and  the  16th 
districts. 

Now,  sir,  I  desire  to  examine  the  statements 
in  the  minority  report,  in  regard  to  two  or  three 
election  districts.  As  to  the  first  district,  my 
colleague  seems  to  rely  upon  the  ex  parte  state¬ 
ment  of  Salters.  I  ask,  if  there  is  any  gen¬ 
tleman  here  who  has  not  heard  of  this  worthy 
chief  deputy  of  Sheriff  Jones,  and  the  man  who 
signed  the  passes  for  free  white  men,  some  of 
which  have  been  published  ?  His  ex  parte  affi¬ 
davit  was  taken  after  we  left  the  Territory.  He 
states  that — 

“There  were  about  200  Free  State  resident  voters  in 
that  district,  and  there  were  from  300  to  400  Pro-Slavery 
voters  at  the  polls  that  day,  whom  1  knew  to  be  residents 
of  that  district,  and  a  great  many  of  them  voted  in  my 
presence,  and  the  others  told  me  they  had  voted.” 

This  statement  is’  shown  to  be  false  by  many 
witnesses.  The  census  shows  that  there  were 
369  voters,  and  that  only  177  voted.  Their 
names  are  given  on  page  121  of  the  report.  The 
highest  legal  Pro-Slavery  vote  ever  cast  in  that 
district  was  in  November,  1854,  when  Whitfield 
received  46  votes,  out  of  300  votes  cast,  all  of 
which  were  legal ;  and  at  Lawrence,  in  October, 
1855,  Whitfield  received  42  votes.  Now,  in  the 
face  of  these  facts,  and  contradicted  by  many 
witnesses,  stands  Salters.  I  pass  him  by  with¬ 
out  further  comment. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  The  testimony  taken  by  the 
Committee  is  contrary  to  that. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  testimony  which  the 
gentleman  comments  upon  in  the  second  district 
is  that  of  Parris  Ellison,  a  man  who,  acting 
as  judge  of  the  election  on  the  30th  of  March, 
seized  the  ballot-box,  after  his  associates  had 
been  driven  aw.sy,  swung  it  around  his  head, 
and  ran  out  into  the  crowd,  and  hurrahed  for 
Missouri.  He  was  one  of  the  men  upon  the 
jury  which  indicted  Charles  Robinson  for  treason, 
and  his  testimony  was  taken  after  we  left,  and  is 
part  of  the  batch  of  ex  parte  statements  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

In  regard  to  each  of  the  other  districts,  my 
colleague  satisfies  himself  with  a  statement  like 
this : 

“  Third  District.— The  testimony  in  relation  to  this  dis¬ 
trict  is,  that  the  Pro-Slavery  party  had  a  majority  among 
the  actual  settlers  of  the  district.” 

It  is  not  alleged  that  there  was  a  majority  of 
actual  residents  who  voted  the  Pro-Slavery 
ticket,  but  that  the  Pro-Slavery  men  had  a  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  district.  How  can  any  man  say  it. 
Where  is  the  evidence  of  it.  If  that  was  so,  why 
this  invasion,  why  march  4,900  men  two  hundred 
miles  into  these  various  districts?  Why  this 
armed  foray,  if  they  had  a  Pro-Slavery  majority? 
Why  endanger  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions, 
by  thus  striking  down,  for  the  first  time,  the  right 
of  the  people  to  elect  their  own  representatives  ? 

I  should  like  to  have  that  question  answered,  I 


and,  until  it  is,  I  will  not  waste  further  time  upon 
this  branch  of  the  inquiry.  After  one  has  read 
the  testimony,  how  strange  is  the  conclusion  of 
my  colleague,  contained  in  this  summary  allega¬ 
tion,  that  the  Free  State  party  was  in  the  minority 
in  the  Territory  at  the  March  election,  in  1855, 
for  members  of  the  Legislature;  and  that  that 
election  was  not  carried,  either  by  force,  violence, 
or  non-residents,  but  that  a  majority  of  the 
Legislature  was  duly  elected,  as  certified  to  by 
the  Governor,  and  was  properly  constituted  as  a 
law-making  body. 

Why,  sir,  the  bare  admissions  made  in  the 
minority  report  contradict  this  conclusion.  The 
action  of  Gov.  Reeder  is  not  controverted.  It  is 
not  claimed  but  that  he  did  right  in  settiug  aside 
the  election  in  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4tli,  7th,  11th,  and 
16th  districts.  Now,  sir,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
5  th  district  was  carried  by  fraud,  and  that  it  is 
a  Free  State  district.  In  the  13th  district,  the 
judges  were  driven  from  the  polls,  and  took 
their  poll-books  and  papers  with  them,  and  left. 
Now,  these  districts,  in  which  the  fraud  and  vi¬ 
olence  is  either  admitted  or  is  palpable,  elect  a 
majority  of  both  Houses.  I  have  here  a  table 
showing  the  arrangement  of  these  districts : 


Councilmen. 

Representatives. 

1st  dist.  1  0 

1st  dist.  3 

4th  “ 

2d  “  2 

5th  “  2 

3d  “  -1 

2d  “  1 

5th  “  4 

3d  “  V 

7th  “  \ . 

7th  «  ll 

8th  “  J 

8th  “  J 

11th  “  Yi 

13th  “  Y  o 

12th il  j 

16th  “  )A 

13th  “  1 

— 

16th  “  3 

8 

16 

The  number  of  Councilmen  was  13. 

The  number  of  House  was  26. 

In  addition  to  these,  one  Free  State  Council¬ 
man,  M.  F.  Conway,  was  elected  in  the  6th 
Council  district,  and  one  Free  State  Representa¬ 
tive,  S.  I).  Houston,  was  elected  in  the  8th  Repre¬ 
sentative  district,  composed  of  the  9th  and  10th 
election  districts.  In  all  these  districts,  the 
Free  State  majority  was  beyond  all  reasonable 
dispute,  except  in  the  13th  and  16th  districts. 
Even  excluding  these,  the  House  would  have  been 
a  tie,  and  the  Council  one  Free  State  majority. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  In  the  16th  election  district, 
in  which  the  election  was  set  aside  by  Governor 
Reeder,  the  second  election  went  just  as  the  first 
one  did,  and  Governor  Reeder  commissioned  the 
same  men. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  The  testimony  will  show 
that  this  second  election  in  the  16th  district  was 
the  only  one  which  was  not  fair. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  I  say  that  the  testimony 
shows  that  it  was  perfectly  fair,  that  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  fair,  and  there  was  no  protest 
against  it  by  the  Free  State  party. 

Mr.  PHELPS.  I  desire  to  make  a  statement. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  If  I  submit  to  every  inter¬ 
ruption,  it  will  occupy  all  my  time.  If  gentle¬ 
men  will  extend  it  as  much  as  they  use  it,  they 
may  interrupt  me  as  much  as  they  please. 

In  answer  to  these  assertions,  I  state  that  the 


7 
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testimony  is  as  conclusive  as  any  testimony  can 
be,  that  at  the  election  on  the  2 '3d  of  May,  to  fill 
the  vacancy,  several  hundred  residents  of  Mis¬ 
souri  went  over  to  that  election,  and  voted  there. 

Mr.  STEPHENS.  If  there  is  a  particle  of 
proof  that  over  fifty  Missourians  went  over,  I  de¬ 
sire  to  see  it. 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  the 
Governor,  referred  to  by  the  gentleman  a  few 
moments  since,  l  may  here  say,  that  it  resulted  in 
nothing,  because  the  same  motives  which  in¬ 
duced  the  invasion,  caused  the  alleged  Legisla¬ 
ture  to,  and  it  did,  set  aside  his  official  certifi¬ 
cates,  upon  which  the  gentleman  now  relies. 

While  my  colleague,  by  general  statements, 
disputes  the  conclusions  of  the  report,  he  does 
not  controvert  any  distinct  fact  or  allegation 
contained  in  it.  The  report  gives  facts,  and 
sustains  them  by  names,  dates,  and  references. 
They  are  given  in  such  detail,  that,  if  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  proof,  it  could  be  readily  noticed. 
Yet,  no  distinct  fact  alleged  in  the  report  is  dis¬ 
puted,  and  my  colleague  contents  himself  with  a 
general  denial,  and  in  this  way  endeavors  to 
overthrow  the  sworn  testimony  of  hundreds  of 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  are  his  own  friends 
and  constituents.  Thus,  while  admitting  “that  a 
large  number  of  Missourians  went  over  to  the 
Territory  on  the  day  of  election,"  he  says  that 
they  went  merely  to  prevent  illegal  voting  by 
Eastern  emigrants;  but  he  says  that  only  a  few, 
whose  names  are  given,  are  proven  to  have  voted ; 
and  not  as  many,  in  all,  as  there  were  Eastern  em¬ 
igrants  who  voted  illegally  at  Lawrence.  And 
yet  the  proof  is  conclusive,  that  no  Eastern  em¬ 
igrants  voted  except  at  Lawrence;  and  of  these, 
not  over  fifty  illegally,  and  these  fifty  were  bona 
fide  settlers  in  the  Territory,  but  had  not  selected 
their  claims.  And  it  is  as  conclusively  proven 
as  any  such  fact  can  be,  that  4,908  residents  of 
Missouri,  who  came  in  armed  and  organized 
bands,  with  cannon,  flags,  guns,  and  all  the 
paraphernalia  of  war,  voted,  and  their  names  are 
found  in  the  poll-books.  No  doubt,  many  more 
came,  who,  like  my  colleague,  did  not  vote.  If 
my  colleague’s  assertion  is  true,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  he  will  answer  these  questions. 

How  came  there  to  be  (3,300  votes  cast,  when 
there  were  but  2,900  legal  voters  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  and,  of  these,  less  than  one  half  voted? 

If  the  Missourians  only  w.ent  to  prevent  the 
Eastern  emigrants  from  voting,  why  did  they  go 
into  every  Council  district,  and  every  Represent¬ 
ative  district  but  one,  when  it  is  admitted  that 
all  these  emigrants  were  at  Lawrence? 

Why  did  they  marshal  5,000  armed  men, 
merely  to  prevent  the  white  males  among  500 
emigrants  from  voting?  for  the  extent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Eastern  and  Northern  emigration,  that  spring, 
is  shown  by  them  to  be  500,  including  women 
and  children. 

Sir,  it  is  idle  to  dispute  the  facts  in  this  case. 

I  have  been  astonished  that  gentlemen,  in  the 
face  of  testimony  that  would  convict  of  crime 
in  any  court,  will  still  deny  or  evade.  They  may 
excuse  and  palliate,  they  may  talk  about  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Societies,  and  Congressional  inter¬ 
ference,  and  all  circumstances  of  mitigation 
which  ingenuity  can  devise,  but  it  is  too  late  for 
denial — the  glaring  facts  stand  out,  proven  by 


testimony  beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  at  the 
first  Legislative  election,  the  first  and  the  only 
opportunity  of  the  people  of  that  Territory  to 
exercise  the  political  power  given  to  them,  they 
were  controlled  by  non-residents. 

Why,  then,  will  gentlemen  still  talk  to  us 
about  popular  sovereignty,  and  appeal  to  us  to 
leave  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  settle  the 
question  of  Slavery  for  themselves.  Why,  sir, 
ever  since  this  controversy  was  reopened  by  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the  settlers 
have  only  asked  that  poor  boon.  They  have 
again  and  again,  and  now  appeal  to  you  for  pro¬ 
tection  against  non-residents,  and  you  deny  the 
power  of  Congress  to  even  consider  their  com¬ 
plaints.  You  refer  them  to  the  President  and  the 
Judiciary;  and  yet,  the  other  day,  you  refused  to 
direct  the  President  to  take  the  only  steps  by 
which  he  can  protect  them  in  their  rights.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  turning  tome,  says  that 
in  the  amendment  to  the  Army  bill,  offered  by 
me  and  adopted  by  the  House,  we  gave  the  Pres¬ 
ident  extraordinary  powers.  Why,  sir,  he  has 
already  exercised  all  the  powers  given  by  that 
amendment,  but  not  for  the  peaceful  purpose 
there  stated.  Instead  of  preserving  the  peace 
and  preventing  the  commission  of  crimes  dis¬ 
graceful  to  the  age,  he  has  taken  sides  with  the 
invading  party,  and  has  caused  the  arms  of  the 
United  States  to  be  distributed  among  mere 
partisans,  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  oppression. 
The  House  only  declares  that  the  army  and 
military  stores  shall  not  be  used  in  that  way, 
and  I  trust  it  will  adhere  to  that  position. 

Sir,  while  I  would  take  nothing  from  the  con¬ 
stitutional  powers  of  the  President,  I  would  add 
nothing  to  them.  Look  at  his  action  heretofore  ! 
Read  the  testimony  of  Governor  Reeder,  when 
he  came  to  Washington.,  and  fully  detailed  all 
the  incidents  of  the  30th  of  March  1  Think  how 
the.  rights  of  that  infant  settlement  were  talked 
over — chaffered  with — bartered  !  How  a  mission 
to  China,  or  another  trust  of  equal  profit  and  im¬ 
portance,  was  discussed,  as.  a  means  to  induce  a 
resignation  by  Reeder !  This  interview  between 
the  Governor  and  the  President  presents  a  pain¬ 
ful  scene,  upon  which  I  do  not  wish  to  comment. 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  the  President  with  the 
Shawnee  Mission  Legislature  and  the  Topeka 
Legislature — the  one  elected  by  the  means  I  have 
stated,  and  of  which  he  wras  fully  informed  by 
Reeder — the  other  a  movement  of  citizens,  and 
none  but  citizens ,  of  the  Territory,  to  avoid  the 
evils  of  a  base  submission  to  wrong  on  the  one 
hand,  and  anarchy  on  the  other.  The  one  is 
recognised — paid  out  of  the  national  Treasury — 
and  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  military 
force ;  the  other  i3  dispersed  by  this  same  force, 
and  its  members  harassed  by  groundless  prose¬ 
cutions.  Sir,  with  all  respect  to  the  President, 
as  a  man,  I  must  condemn  his  conduct  in  this 
struggle  between  the  citizens  of  Missouri  and 
Kansas,  as  a  mixture  of  weakness,  indecision,  and 
wrong,  unworthy  his  high  position.  He  not  only 
refused  to  protect  the  citizens  of  Kansas  from 
invasion,  but  now,  with  the  facts  fully  proven, 
he  insists  upon  enforcing  the  enactments  of  a 
Legislative  Assembly  imposed  by  it ;  and,  more 
than  all,  he  sustains  a  Judiciary  that  has  allowed 
all  its  powers  to  be  perverted  to  sustain  oppres- 


sion  and  wrong.  Judge  Lecompte  holds  the  office 
of  Chief  Justice  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President ; 
and  yet,  in  May,  1855,  this  man  attends  a  bit¬ 
terly  partisan  meeting,  addresses  it,  and  sustains 
resolutions  which  look  to  and  lead  to  unlawful 
violence,  suppress  the  liberty  of  speech,  and 
prejudge  the  very  question  which  we  are  now 
told  should  be  left  to  his  judgment.  He  so 
administers  the  criminal  law,  that  no  crime  is 
punished,  if  it  be  committed  by  a  Pro-Slavery 
man — that  arson,  robbery,  and  murder,  are  done, 
and  sanctioned  by  his  officers,  without  fear  of 
punishment.  He  allows  indictments  against 
houses,  printing  presses,  and  bridges,  to  be  found 
in  his  court;  and  then,  without  notice  to  the 
owners,  or  trial  of  any  kind,  allows  the  property 
to  be  destroyed  by  a  mob,  marshalled  under  his 
officers.  To  facilitate  this  kind  of  law  and  jus¬ 
tice,  and  enable  his  officers  to  be  present,  he 
adjourns  his  court.  He  revives  the  doctrine  of 
constructive  treason,  and  under  such  charges 
allows  leading  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  be 
arrested  and  detained  in  custody,  and  refuses  the 
prisoners  the  privilege  of  bail.  They  are  charged 
with  treason!  Treason,  against  what?  Surely 
not  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  Since  the 
passage  of  that  law,  no  man  gainsays  its  force. 
Each  of  these  prisoners  is  willing  to  leave  the 
question  to  the  people,  undeterred  by  non¬ 
residents. 

Mr.  STEPHEN’S.  I  would  ask  the  'gentleman 
whether  he  is  willing  to  leave  the  question  to  the 
people  of  the  Territory  to  settle  ? 

Mr.  SHERMAN.  I  will  answer  that  at  some 
other  time — I  do  not  choose  to  be  interrupted. 
To  do  so,  would  draw  me  from  my  present  pur¬ 
pose,  which  is  to  show  that  the  Judiciary,  as  a 
remedy,  is  utterly  futile.  Here  is  a  certified  copy 
of  the  indictment,  charging  with  treason  men 
who  are  now  held  in  ignominious  servitude,  while 
we  are  passing  our  days  in  trying  the  validity 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly  whose  acts  they 
are  charged  with  resisting.  The  crime  alleged 
against  them  is,  that  they  will  not  consent  that 
a  Government  of  force  and  fraud  shall  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  that  which  you  provided  for  them. 
The  indictment  does  not,  on  its  face,  allege  a  case 
of  treason ;  and,  besides,  it  alleges  facts  which 
everybody  knows  are  utterly  untrue.  The  overt 
act  (as  lawyers  call  it)  is  laid  on  the  20th  of 
May — the  day  before  Lawrence  was  sacked.  On 
that  day,  sir,  Charles  Robinson  was  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  armed  men  in  Missouri.  He  was  stopped 
without  warrant,  while  passing  with  his  wife  on 
a  national  highway,  and  detained  until  this 
indictment  was  found.  No  overt  act,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  is  alleged.  All  the 
others  who  are  named  in  this  indictment,  but 
one,  were  absent  from  the  Territory  at  the  time 
when  the  treason  is  charged  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted. 


Sir,  there  is  no  remedy  for  these  wrongs,  unless 
Congress  administers  it.  It  opened  this 

“  Direful  spring 
Of  woes  unnumbered,” 

by  the  repeal  of  this  Missouri  Compromise.  It 
is  the  governing  power,  and  must  take  the  re¬ 
sponsibility.  If  we  cannot  agree  upon  the  omy 
true  and  radical  remedy — the  restoration  of  the 
Missouri  restriction — let  us,  at  least,  prevent  a 
civil  war ;  let  us  withdraw  tire  arms  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  from  excited  men ;  let  us  suspend  the 
execution  of  laws  whose  validity  is  denied  ;  let 
us  stop  the  hounds  of  Judge  Lecompte,  lest  our 
country  be  disgraced  by  another  “  Campaign  in 
the  West,”  so  infamous  in  English  history;  and 
beware  lest  a  repetition  of  that  historical  crime 
shall  bring  again  the  fate  of  James  II  and  of 
Jeffries.  Take  from  him  the  power  to  punish 
honest  men  for  fictitious  crimes. 

I  trust  that  every  representative  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  is  willing  to  put  a  stop  to 
these  evils.  To  do  this,  three  things  must  bo 
done.  The  sitting  Delegate  has  no  just  right  here. 
Although  I  entertain  feelings  of  much  kindness 
for  him,  personally,  yet  I  shall  vote  for  his  ex¬ 
clusion,  because  he  is  the  representative  here  of 
the  force  and  fraud  which  carried  the  election 
on  the  30th  of  March.  In  the  next  place,  the 
pretended  laws  of  Kansas  ought  to  be  declared 
null  and  void,  or  repealed.  And  then  the  mili¬ 
tia  of  that  Territory  ought  to  be  disarmed,  and 
the  whole  force  of  the  Government  should  be 
used,  if  necessary,  to  keep  the  peace.  For  God’s 
sake,  keep  the  peace  !  I  would,  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  tie  down  every  citizen  of  the  Territory  to  his 
home,  and  protect  him  from  invasion  and  judi¬ 
cial  oppression.  The  worst  evil  that  could  befall 
our  country  is  civil  war ;  but  the  outrages  in 
Kansas  cannot  be  continued  much  longer  with¬ 
out  producing  it.  To  our  Southern  brethren,  I 
especially  appeal.  In  the  name  of  Southern  rights,, 
crimes  have  been  committed,  and  are  being  com¬ 
mitted,  which  I  know  you  cannot  and  do  not 
approve.  These  have  excited  a  feeling  in  the 
Northern  States  that  is  deepening  and  strength¬ 
ening  daily.  It  may  produce  acts  of  retaliation. 
You  are  in  a  minority,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
your  institutions,  your  relative  power  is  yearly 
decreasing.  In  excusing  this  invasion  from  Mis¬ 
souri — in  attempting  to  hold  on  to  an  advantage 
obtained  by  force  and  fraud — you  are  setting 
an  example  which,  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
may  trample  your  rights  under  foot.  Until  these 
wrongs  are  righted,  you  must  expect  Northern 
men  to  unite  to  redress  them.  It  may  not  be  this 
year,  but,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,, 
such  a  union  will  be  effected ;  and  you  will  gain 
nothing  by  sustaining  Northern  agitators  in  vio¬ 
lating  the  compromises  of  your  fathers. 
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MODERN  ‘DEMOCRACY,”  THE  ALLY  OF  SLAVERY 


OF  HON.  M.  V.  TAPPAN 


OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES, 

JULY  3  9,  1856, 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  on 
the  state  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  TAPPAN  said: 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  desire,  in  the  brief  time 
that  is  allotted  me,  to  discuss  the  great  question 
of  Slavery  extension,  which  is  now  presented  to 
the  American  people  for  their  decision,  and  to 
examine  some  of  the  new,  and,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  alarming  phases,  which  the  party  calling 
itself  u  Democratic  '*  has  recently  assumed  on 
this  subject. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  issue  is  fairly  made  up  between 
the  power  of  Slavery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
principles  of  Liberty  on  the  other.  One  or  the 
other  must  yield.  Nor  do  I  regret  that  the  is¬ 
sue  has  come.  From  the  alarming  strides 
which  the  Slave  Power  has  made  —  from  the 
vaunting  pretensions  it  has  put  forth,  it  is  but 
too  apparent  that  this  question  has  got  some  time 
to  be  met  and  settled.  It  may  as  well  be  done 
now,  in  the  coming  campaign,  as  ever.  The 
longer  it  is  postponed,  the  more  difficult  its  so¬ 
lution  becomes,  the  more  Slavery  is  strength¬ 
ened,  and  the  less  qualified  will  the  people  of 
the  free  States  find  themselves  to  grapple  with 
a  power  that  is  undermining  the  foundations  of 
Liberty  and  the  Constitution.  The  “Demopra- 
cy”  have  flung  their  Slavery  standard  to  the 
breeze,  and  proclaimed  that  the  Presidential 
battle  is  to  be  fought  on  the  policy  of  the  Ne¬ 
braska  bill,  and  the  new  doctrine  of  the  u  equal¬ 
ity  of  the  States  ” — which  means  simply,  as  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  the  right  of  slave-own¬ 
ers  to  go  where  they  please  with  their  human 
chattels,  carrying  with  them  the  sanction  and 
protection  of  law.  For  one,  I  am  ready  to 
meet  them  on  this  issue,  and  fight  the  battle  on 
their  chosen  ground.  I  believe  the  people  of 
the  free  States,  driven  to  the  wall  as  they  have 
been,  are  at  last  aroused,  and  ready  to  accept 
the  issue  thus  tendered. 

To  adopt  the  language  of  the  Union  news¬ 


paper,  a  day  or  two  since,  I  too  say,  11  Let  it 
come,  and  let  it  come  now  !  ” 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  of  Mississippi,  (interrupting.) 
The  gentleman  says,  if  I  understand  him  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  the  Democracy  of  this  Government 
has  inaugurated  a  new  doctrine — the  equality 
of  States.  I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  the 
gentleman,  whether  or  not,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  each. 
State  did  come  into  the  Union  as  equal  ? 

Mr.  TAPPAN.  I  think  I  shall  answer  that 
question  as  I  go  along. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  desire  to  ask  another 
question.  The  gentleman  states  that  the  great 
issues  now,  not  only  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  great  issues  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  enlightened  world,  were,  whether 
or  not  the  institution  of  Slavery  was  to  be  main¬ 
tained  in  this  Government,  or  whether  the  arm 
of  the  Government  was  to  be  levelled  against 
the  institution  of  Slavery. 

Mr.  TAPPAN.  No  ;  I  stated  the  issue  to  be 
whether  Slavery  should  be  extended  into  terri¬ 
tory  now  free.  That  is  the  great  question. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Whether  it  shall  be  extended? 

Mr.  TAPPAN.  Yes ;  but  I  do  not  like  to  be 
interrupted,  unless  it  be  absolutely  necessary. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman,  but  I  wanted  to  understand  him. 

Mr.  TAPPAN.  It  is  quite  time  that  the  free 
people  of  this  country  understood  whether  the 
policy  of  this  Government  is  to  be  that  of  up¬ 
holding,  strengthening,  and  extending,  a  system 
condemned  by  the  entire  civilized  world,  or 
whether  it  is  to  return  to  the  earlier  and  better 
policy  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic — whether 
the  original  idea  of  Liberty,  which  animated 
its  founders,  is  to  be  carried  out,  or  whether  th8 
Slave  Oligarchy  is  forever  to  rule  and  control 
the  destinies  of  this  nation.  It  is  full  time  that 
it  were  ascertained  whether  the  experiment  of 
a  Republic,  founded  in  the  hopes  and  prayers, 
and  sealed  with  the  blood  of  wise  and  good 
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men — having  its  early  inception  in  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  Human  Freedom,  and  in  the  equal  rights 
of  all  men,  is  to  continue  a  beacon  for  the 
guidance  of  other  nations,  struggling  to  be  free ; 
or  whether  the  lustre  of  its  example  is  to  be 
dimmed  by  presenting  to  the  world  a  Govern¬ 
ment  controlled  by  the  single  idea  of  finding 
“  room”  for  a  system  which  converts  men  .and 
women  into  property,  and  separates  children 
from  their  parents  at  the  auction  block !  I  re¬ 
peat  it,  sir,  let  the  issue  be  fairly  met.  The 
course  which  every  true  lover  of  his  country 
should  take,  in  such  a  crisis,  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  hesitation  ;  nor,  in  my  judgment,  can 
the  result  be  doubtful ;  for  I  believe,  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  that  the  “Almighty  has  no  attribute 
which  can  take  sides  with  Slavery  in  such  a 
contest  1  ”  As  little  do  I  apprehend  any  of  those 
direful  consequences  to  the  Union,  so  flippantly 
predicted  by  a  certain  class  of  politicians,  when 
the  policy  which  we  of  the  free  States  contend 
fur  shall  ultimately  triumph.  Sir,  the  people 
of  the  free  States  do  not  seek  to  invade  or  trench 
upon  any  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  South, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  Slavery 
any  farther  than  is  warranted  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  On  the  Constitution  we  take  our  stand ; 
and  believing  that  under  that  instrument  we 
have  the  power  and  the  right  to  prevent  its  fur¬ 
ther  spread  and  extension,  we  intend,  by  all 
lawful  and  proper  means,  to  bring  about  that 
result.  The  constitutional  right  to  prohibit  Sla¬ 
very  in  the  Territories  has  been  exercised  too 
long — sanctioned  as  it  has  been  by  a  long  course 
of  practice  under  every  Administration  of  the 
Government,  from  Washington  to  Polk — to  now 
be  questioned.  Therefore,  when  we  assert  our 
intention  to  adhere  to  this  time-honored  policy, 
and  say  to  Slavery,  “  thus  far,  but  no  further/’ 
we  intend  neither  to  dissolve  the  Union  our¬ 
selves,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  dissolved  by  others. 

Sir,  what  is  the  history  of  Slavery  prohibition 
in  the  Territories  ?  I  can  barely  glance  at  its 
rise  and  progress,  as  1  pass  on  to  other  matters. 
Mr.  Jefferson  himself  is  the  author  of  this  legis¬ 
lation.  And  if  the  doctrine  we  now  contend 
for  be  treason,  then  was  Mr.  Jefferson  a  traitor  1 
On  the  first  day  of  March,  1784,  a  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Chase  of  Maryland,  and  Mr.  Howell  of  Rhode 
Island,  submitted  to  Congress  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  “  the  territory,  ceded,  or  to  be 
ceded ,  by  individual  States  to  the  United  States/' 
embracing  all  the  territory  between  the  thirty - 
first  degree  of  north  latitude,  which  was  then 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  northern  line  of  the  United  States ,  extending 
westwardly  to  the  Mississippi  river.  This  plan 
provided,  among  other  things,  that  said  terri¬ 
tory  should  be  divided  into  nine  States,  desig¬ 
nating  them  by  name,  and  defining  the  partic¬ 
ular  boundaries  of  each.  It  also  contained  the 
following  provision,  which  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  the  subsequent  Anti-Slavery  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  Territories : 


“  That  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian 
1  era,  there  shall  be  neither  Slavery  nor  invol- 
1  untary  servitude  in  any  of  the  said  States,  oth- 
‘  erwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes,  where- 
{  of  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted  to 
1  have  been  personally  guilty.” 

On  a  motion  to  strike  out  this  provision,  six¬ 
teen,  among  whom  was  Mr.  J efferson,  voted  to 
retain  it ;  and  seven  voted  against  it.  It  lack¬ 
ed  one  vote  of  the  requisite  number — the  full 
vote  of  seven  States  being  required  to  retain 
it.  Three  years  later,  however,  it  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  applied  to  the  Territories  northwest  of 
the  Ohio.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  map, 
that  if  the  far-seeing  and  sagacious  policy  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  contained  in  this  provision,  had 
prevailed  in  1784,  under  its  operation  the  States 
of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Ken- 
tucky,  would  now  have  been  free  States !  That 
the  policy  thus  initiated  would  have  been  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  States  just  named,  a  com¬ 
parison  between  the  thrift,  enterprise,  and 
prosperity  of  those  States,  and  the  great  free 
States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  formed 
out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  under  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Ordinance  of  1787,  will  conclusively 
establish.  That  it  would  have  been  better  for 
the  destiny  of  the  Republic,  let  the  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  between  the  antagonist  principles  of  Liber¬ 
ty  and  Slavery,  which  now  convulses  the  coun¬ 
try,  bear  witness  1 

Mr  Chairman,  the  Fremont  party,  to-day, 
are  only  contending  for  the  application  of  the 
same  principle  to  Kansas,  which  Mr.  Jefferson, 
proposed  for  all  the  Territories  of  the  United 
States,  in  1784! 

That  Mr.  Jefferson  retained  his  Anti-Slavey 
sentiments  down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  is 
apparent  from  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  a  short 
time  previous  to  that  event,  to  James  Heaton, 
of  Ohio,  in  reply  to  one  from  that  gentleman, 
making  inquiries  as  to  his  views  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery.  The  letter  bears  date  May  20,  1826. 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  died  on  the  4th  of  July  of 
the  same  year.  The  original  letter,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  my  friend  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Campbell.] 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  letter,  a  copy  of  which 
is  subjoined,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  refers  to  his 
opinions  dating  as  far  back  as  this  plan  of 
1784: 

“  Monticello,  May  20,  1826. 

“  Dear  Sir  :  Persuasion,  perseverance,  and 
1  patience,  are  the  best  advocates  on  questions 
‘  depending  upon  the  will  of  others.  The  tev- 
‘  olution  in  public  opinion,  which  this  case  re- 
‘  quires,  is  not  to  be  expected  in  a  day,  or  per- 
{  haps  in  an  age ;  but  time,  which  outlives  all 
(  things,  will  outlive  this  evil  also.  My  senti - 
1  ments  have  been  forty  years  before  the  public. 
1  Mad  I  repeated  them  forty  times ,  they  would 
P  have  only  become  the  more  stale  and  thread 
1  bare.  Although  I  shall  not  live  to  see  them 
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4  consummated ,  they  will  not  die  with  me;  hut, 
1  living  or  dying ,  they  will  ever  he  in  my  most 
4  fervent  prayers.  This  is  written  for  yourself, 
4  and  not  for  the  public,  in  compliance  with 
4  your  request -for  two  Hues  of  sentiment  on  the 
4  subject.  Accept  the  assurance  of  my  good 
4  will  and  respect,  Tiiomas  Jefferson.” 

But  to  return  to  the  history  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  1787,  Congress  passed 
the  celebrated  Ordinance  of  ’87,  containing,  as 
w'e  have  seen,  substantially  the  same  provision' 
This  Ordinance  passed  almost  unanimously — 
receiving  the  vote  of  all  the  members  of  every 
Southern  State  represented  in  that  Congress, 
as  it  did  the  vote  of  every  Free  State  member, 
with  but  one  exception  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

_  The  very  first  Congress  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  1789,  recognised  and  confirm¬ 
ed  this  Ordinance  of  1787.  This  doctrine,  as 
I  have  said,  has  been  sanctioned  and  approved 
by  every  President,  from  Washington  down  to 
the  Administration  of  Franklin  Pierce,  under 
whose  disastrous  reign  a  new  and  false  light, 
seems  suddenly  to  have  burst  upon  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  act  of  1789  was  approved  by  Washing¬ 
ton.  .  In  the  year  1800,  Congress  established  a 
Territorial  Government  over  the  Territory  of 
Indiana,  which  was  approved  by  John  Adams. 
In  1805,  over  the  Territory  of  Michigan  ;  in 
1809,  over  the  Territory  of  Illinois — both  ap¬ 
proved  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  1834,  the 
jurisdiction  of  Michigan  was  extended  over 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  the  act  was  approved 
by  Andrew  Jackson.  In  1836,  a  Territorial 
Government  was  established  over  Wisconsin, 
and,  in  1838,  over  the  Territory  of  Iowa,  both 
approved  by  President  Van  Buren.  In  1848, 
over  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  approved  by 
James  K.  Polk,  Mr.  Buchanan  himself  being  a 
member  of  his  Cabinet;  and  in  March,  1853, 
over  the  Territory  of  Washington,  approved  by 
Millard  Fillmore.  In  all  the  above  acts,  the 
Anti-Slavery  provision  of  the  Ordinance 

OF  ’87  WAS  INCORPORATED,  AND  SLAVERY  EX 
PRESSLY  PROHIBITED. 

There  are  many  other  acts  where  this  pro¬ 
hibition  is  recognised,  but  I  need  not  multiply 
proofs.  Such  is  the  origin  and  in  part  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Slavery  prohibition  in  the  Territories. 
It  has  been  sanctioned  by  innumerable  acts  of 
the  national  Legislature,  and  recognised  by 
many  judicial  decisions.  Sir,  it  is  too  late  to 
deny  its  constitutionality,  and  too  late,  in 
view  of  the  blessings  which  have  followed  its- 
(  application  to  the  great  and  glorious  States  of 
the  Northwest,  to  doubt  its  expediency.  And 
yet,  because  the  people  of  the  free  States  pro¬ 
pose  now  to  stand  by  this  revered  and  time- 
honored  doctrine — going  no  further  than  every 
Democratic  Administration  has  gone — because 
they  are  fully  determined  that  the  Slave  Power 


shall  take  nothing  by  the  wanton  and  44  ruthless  ” 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  restriction,  by  which 
this  old  and  well-settled  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  broken  down  and  abrogated,  we  are 
denounced  as  44  traitors,”  4‘  Black  Republicans,” 
and  enemies  to  the  Union!  Sir,  standing  be¬ 
fore  the  country  and  the  world  on  such  an  is 
sue,  we  stand  strong.  We  can  well  afford  to 
let  our  opponents  abuse  us  with  opprobrious 
epithets,  and  throw  out  threats  to  dissolve  the 
Union!  But  these  threats  haye  been  made 
once  too  often.  They  have  lost  their  power. 

Let  any  portion  of  the  Confederacy  attempt  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  for  reasons  such  as 
these,  and  its  only  effect  would  be  to  cover  its 
authors  with  shame  and  confusion,  and  to  over¬ 
whelm  them  with  the  contempt  of  the  civilized 
world!  No  ;  our  position  is  constitutional — it 
has  the  sanction  of  long  precedent — it  is  im 
pregnable !  And  with 

“  Hearts  within,  and  God  o’erhead,” 

we  move  onward  to  a  certain  triumph. 

Sir,  this  Government,  instead  of  following  on 
in  the  path  of  liberty  prescribed  by  its  found¬ 
ers,  is  completely  controlled  by  the  Slave  Pow¬ 
er — and  this,  too,  under  the  guise  and  in  the 
hallowed  name  of  44  Democracy  !  ”  At  the 
commencement,  a  little  cloud,  scarcely  bigger 
than  a  man’s  Hand,  deplored  by  all  the  great 
men  of  our  early  hist  Dry  as  an  evil  only  to  be 
tolerated  for  a  brief  time,  until  measures  could 
be  taken  for  its  extinction — acknowledged  as  a 
crime  against  humanity — Slavery,  to-day,  has  * 
grown  to  such  dimensions  as  to  become  the  su¬ 
preme  power  in  the  State,  and  contends  for  the 
mastery  over  the  very  principles  which  called 
this  Government  into  being!  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  to-day  is,  not  whether  Slavery  shall  some 
time  be  abolished,  but  whether  there  is  to  be 
any  such  thing  as  Freedom  in  any  portion  of 
our  country  ?  The  inquiry  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  made  by  Southern  gentlemen,  during  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  as  to  what  is  meant 
by  the  44  Slave  Power  ?  ”  as  though  it  was  some¬ 
thing  that  existed  merely  in  the  distempered 
imaginations  of  Northern  men.  Sir,  I  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  answer  this  question,  and  show  what 
I  understand  by  the  44  Slave  Power.” 

And,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  mean  the  Southern  States,  as  States ;  nor 
the  entire  people  of  the  South.  I  know  that 
gentlemen  are  in  the  habit,  when  speaking  upon 
this  question,  to  talk  about  the  44  South,”  and 
what  the  44  South  ”  will  or  will  not  do,  in  certain 
contingencies.  I  know,  too,  the  power  which 
the  slave  owners  exercise  over  public  opinion 
in  the  Southern  States  ;  but  I  question  the  right 
of  those  who  represent  Slavery  merely,  to  speak 
for  the  entire  people  of  the  South ;  for  I  am 
well  aware  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Southern  portion  of  the  Union  (mode¬ 
rate,  conservative,  and  influential  men)  who 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  ultra  schemes  of  the 
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Slavery  propaganda.  But  this  class  of  men,  | 
slaveholders  though  some  of  them  may  be,  have 
no  weight  now  in  the  South.  They  are  com¬ 
pletely  overborne  by  the  governing  class  there. 
The  despotism  exercised  over  all  those  who 
doubt  the  divinity  of  Slavery,  and  over  the  en¬ 
tire  portion  of  non-slaveholding  whites  in  that 
section,  is  as  complete  as  that  of  the  master 
over  his  slave !  If  such  an  one  goes  into  a 
Northern  State  even,  and  openly  avows  opinions 
hostile  to  Slavery,  so  soon  as  this  becomes 
known  at  home,  he  is  a  marked ,  if  not  a  doomed 
man,  and  in  many  instances  is  obliged  to  quit 
the  State  of  his  birth,  and  seek  a  home  else¬ 
where.  It  needs  but  a  change  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  from  the  hands  of  the  slave-Deinoeracy 
to  those  of  one  less  “ sectional”— having  an 
eye  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  Union,  instead 
of  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  a, favored 
class — to  call  into  action  the  latent  conservative 
public  sentiment  of  the  Southern  States.  When 
this  is  done,  it  will  be  found  that  the  North  and 
the  South  are  not  as  wide  apart  as  many  peo¬ 
ple  now  imagine. 

But,  sir,  by  the  “  Slave  Power  ”  I  mean  the 
power  wielded  by  three  hundred  and  forty-seven 
thousand  slave-owners,  representing  a  moneyed 
interest  amounting,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  frdtn  Alabama,  [Mr. 
Shorter,]  in  a  recent  speech  on  this  floor,  to 
two  thousand  millions  of  dollars !  Mr.  Clay, 
some  years  ago,  estimated  the  value  of  property 
in  slaves  at  $1,200,000,000  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
the  estimate  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
cannot,  at  the  present  time,  be  very  far  from 
correct.  In  ascertaining  the  number  of  slave¬ 
owners,  however,  who  constitute  the  Slave 
Power,”  large  deductions  should  be  made  from 
the  whole  number  set  down  in  the  last  census 
as  owning  property  of  this  description.  The 
actual  number  of  slave-owners,  as  shown  by  the 
census,  is  three  hundred  and  forty-seven  thou¬ 
sand.  five  hundred  and  twenty-five.  Of  these, 
sixty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
own  but  a  single  slave ;  and  one  hundred  and 
five  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-three  own 
less  than  five.  Of  these  is  included,  also,  all 
those  who  hire  slaves  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  those  who  own,  as  house  servants  and  other 
domestics,  no  more  than  five  slaves,  have  no 
particular  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of  the 
system.  Deduction  should  also  be  made  for 
slaves  owned  by  women  and  minors ;  so  that 
the  entire  sle.ve  oligarchy  at  the  South,  on  the 
most  liberal  calculation,  cannot  exceed  the 
number  of  about  two  hundred  thousand !  and 
yet,  a3  I  ah  all  show,  this  comparatively  insig* 
nificant  number  of  men  completely  rule  and 
govern  twenty  millions  of  people.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table,  prepared  i'rom  the  census  returns, 
showing  the  number  of  slaveholders,  and  the 
whole  amount  of  white  population  in  each  of  the 
Southern  States,  will  exhibit  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  two  classes : 


Slaveholders  White 

States 

in  each. 

population. 

Alabama 

-  29,295 

427,513 

Arkansas 

-  5,999 

162,189 

District  of  Columbia 

-  1,477 

37,941 

Delaware 

§09 

71,169 

Florida 

-  3,520 

47,203 

Georgia 

-  38,456 

521,592 

Kentucky 

-  38,385 

761,413 

Louisiana 

-  20,670 

255,491 

Maryland 

-  16,040 

417,943 

Mississippi  - 

-  23,116 

394,718 

Missouri 

-  19,189 

692.006 

North  Carolina 

-  28,303 

553,0.28 

South  Carolina 

-  25,596 

274,563 

Tennessee 

-  23,864 

756,836 

Texas  - 

-  7,747 

154,634 

Virginia 

-  55,063 

894,800 

Total 

347,525 

6,222,318 

From  this  it  will  be 

seen  that  there  is  not 

slaveholding  State  in  the  Union  in  which  the 
slaveholders  constitute  one  tenth  part  of  the  ag¬ 
gregate  free  white  population,  and  in  some  of 
them  not  one  thirtieth  parti  And  yet,  in  every 
one  of  these  States  the  slaveholders  wield  the 
whole  political  power ;  set  up,  and  pull  down, 
whomsoever  they  please;  make  just  such  laws 
as  their  u  peculiar  ”  interests  require  ;  and  hold 
the  great  body  of  non-slaveholding  whites  in 
complete  subserviency  to  their  despotic  rule ! 
Ay,  sir,  they  not  only  reign  supreme  at  home, 
but  they  dictate  the  entire  policy  of  the  Union  1 

We  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  this  country 
against  u  aristocracy  ;  ”  and  grow  very  patriotic 
over  the  fact  that  we  have  no  {l  privileged 
classes  ”  here ;  but  where,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  is  there  an  “  aristocracy  ”  so  exclusive  as 
the  u  aristocracy  ”  of  Slavery? — where  a  u  privi¬ 
leged  class  ”  that  arrogates  so  much  superiority 
over  other  men  ? — where  a  class  that  wields  sq 
much  power,  both  social  and  political,  as  the 
Black  Power  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  power  wielded  by  large 
combinations  of  capital  is  well  known.  We 
know  how  justly  jealous  are  the  people  of  this 
country  of  such  combinations.  No  interest  has 
been  subjected  to  greater  scrutiny,  or  regarded 
with  a  more  watchful  eye  by  the  people,  than 
corporations  having  for  their  object,  by  means  of 
associated  wealth,  the  carrying  out  of  any  great 
purpose  whatsoever.  This  jealousy  is  a  natural 
one,  for  all  such  combinations  are  liable  to  gros3 
abuses.  There  is  nothing  that  great  wealth 
cannot  accomplish  ;  and  there  is  no  political 
party  so  strong,  and  no  interest  so  potent,  as  to 
withstand  the  persistent  and  combined  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  money  power.  It  was  justly  com¬ 
plained  of  the  old  United  States  Bank,  that  it^ 
exerted  a  corrupt  influence  in  the  elections.  It 
was  said  that  it  used  its  large- means  to  retain 
in  its  interest  many  of  the  influential  men  of 
the  country,  and  that  there  could  be  no  fair  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  public  will  where  its  influence 
was  brought  to  heap.  The  whole  power  of  the 
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Democratic  party,  under  the  lead  of  Gen.  Jack- 
son,  was  arrayed  against  it.  The  land  resound¬ 
ed  with  the  blows  inflicted  upon  the  “monster/’ 
and  it  fell !  In  some  localities,  even  at  this  day, 
the  ghost  of  the  old  United  States  Bank  is  still 
used  to  frighten  men  from  their  political  pro¬ 
priety  !  But  what,  let  me  inquire,  is  the  influ 
ence  of  such  a  corporation,  with  a  capital  of 
a  few  millions  of  dollars,  watched  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  eyes  of  the  people,  and  amenable  to  the 
laws,  compared  to  the  almost  almighty  influence 
of  an  institution  whose  advocates  are  held  to¬ 
gether  by  common  ties,  actuated  by  a  common 
purpose,  intent  upon  a  common  object,  (to  wit: 
its  perpetuation  and  extension,)  with  a  capital 
of  two  thousand  millions  of  dollars  f  Such  is  the 
“  Slave  Power/’  It  is  a  unit.  On  all  questions 
touching  Slavery,  men  of  all  parties  who  repre¬ 
sent  this  interest  act  together.  All  political  dif¬ 
ferences  yield,  when  this  interest  is  touched. 
Against  such  a  combination,  based  upon  such 
a  vast  amount  of  aggregated  wealth,  no  power, 
save  a  similar  union  of  the  entire  Free  State 
interest,  can  oppose  any  barrier  to  its  onward 
progress !  And  why  is  it  not  equally  lawful  and 
proper  for  the  people  who  prefer /ree  institutions 
to  unite — not  for  the  purpose,  I  repeat,  of  en¬ 
croaching  upon  any  of  the  rights  of  the  slave 
States,  but  to  preserve  their  own  ? — not  to  abol¬ 
ish  Slavery  where  it  exists  under  the  sanction 
of  State  law,  but  to  prevent  those  great  principles 
of  "Liberty,  ■which  had  their  birth  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  from  being  entirely  “  crushed 
out  and  subdued”  in  the  very  heart  of  theflSTorth? 
not  to  subvert  the  Union  and  the  Constitution, 
but  to  preserve  the  Territories  of  the  nation,  yet 
mamoistened  by  the  sweat  of  the  slave,  to  the 
free  labor  of  the  country,  which  constitutes  the 
greatest  element  of  its  prosperity,  its  strength, 
and  its  future  glory  ? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  stands  the  so- 
called  “Democratic”  party  in  reference  to  this 
great  question  ?  It  is  leagued  with  the  Slave 
Power  against  the  interests  of  Freedom.  Time 
has  been  when  the  word  “  Democracy  ”  meant 
something.  The  Democratic  party  came  into 
existence  the  sworn  foe  of  all  monopolies,  and 
of  all  systems  that  looked  to  the  aggrandizement 
of  one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  took 
the  side  of  the  people,  as  against  the  power  of 
capital.  Its  peculiar  boast  was,  that  it  went  for 
the  rights  of  man,  rather  than  of  money.  But 
to-day  it  is  the  champion  of  the  worst  monopoly 
that  ever  cursed  the  earth,  and  the  ally  of  a 
system  that  tramples  upon  the  rights  of  human 
nature,  and  crushes  and  degrades  the  free  labor 
of  the  land.  Guided  by  the  counsels  of  men 
who  were  not  long  ago  its  bitterest  enemies,  ren-^ 
egades  from  the  ranks  of  its  life-long  opponent, 
and  shorn  of  its  strength  by  the  unnatural  alli¬ 
ance — its  old  leaders,  at  whose  bugle-blast  it  was 
wont  to  march  forth  to  victory,  either  silent,  or 
openly  arrayed  against  it — the  Democratic  or¬ 
ganization  is  to-day  but  avast  machine  to  register 


the  behests  of  the  Slave  Power!  Although  Sla¬ 
very  is  the  very  antipodes  of  true  Democracy,  it 
yet  projects  itself  upon  the  Democratic  organiza¬ 
tion,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  prestige  of  its  once 
honored  name,  it  has  gone  forth  from  conquer¬ 
ing  to  conquer.  Northern  men,  leaders  in  the 
ranks  of  the  “  Democracy,”  for  the  sake  of  the 
spoils  of  office,  are  found  servile  enough  to  pros¬ 
titute  its  principles,  and  bring  reproach  upon 
the  Democratic  name,  by  lending  themselves 
willing  tools  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  Slave  Prop¬ 
aganda  !  It  is  by  the  aid  cf  such  men  that  the 
interests  of  Freedom  are  betrayed  and  stricken 
down. 

Sir,  for  thus  seeking  to  strengthen  and  sustain 
their  “  peculiar  institution,”  there  is,  perhaps, 
for  the  Southern  slaveholders,  something  to  be 
said  by  way  of  extenuation.  As  compared  with 
their  Northern  allies  and  tools  in  the  art  of  cove¬ 
nant  breaking,  we  can  even  look  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  complacency  upon  the  flagrant  breach 
of  plighted  faith  which  has  wrested  from  the 
free  States  the  territory  set  apart  to  them.  Born, 
reared,  and  educated,  in  the  midst  of  Slavery — 
seeing,  as  they  do,  that  it  stamps  into  the  very 
soil  whereon  it  is  planted  the  seeds  of  decay 
and  dea’.h,  it  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  covet  new  fields  for  its  operations. 
Bat  for  the  treachery  of  Northern  “Demo¬ 
crats” — men  reared  among  the  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  free  North,  who, 

“  Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning,” 

are  pandering  to  the  Power  that  would  perpet¬ 
uate  this  foul  blot  upon  our  country’s  fame,  and 
extend  its  curse  over  the  virgin  fields  of  Kansas, 
even  at  the  expense  of  drenching  her  plains  in 
the  blood  of  her  Free  State  settlers — no  wordg 
of  condemnation  are  too  severe,  and  no  lan¬ 
guage  is  sufficiently  strong  to  properly  char¬ 
acterize  the  act !  And  it  is  the  Northern  “De¬ 
mocracy”  who  are  relied  upon,  in  the  coming 
election,  to  settle  forever  the  principle  that  the 
institutions  of  Slavery  have  the  same  rights  in 
our  National  Territories  as  those  of  Freedom  ! 
The  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Mercury  has  well  pre¬ 
sented  the  issue  now  before  the  country.  In  a 
recent  number  of  that  paper,  it  says : 

“  The  ensuing  Presidential  canvass,  which 
‘  will  probably  determine  the  fate  of  the  Union, 
‘  will  turn  almost  solely  on  the  question  of  State 
1  equality.  None  can  consistently  or  effectively 
1  contend  for  State  equality ,  who  do  not  hold 
1  that  the  institutions  of  the  South ,  and  the 
1  social  forms  of  the  South ,  are  equally  rightful, 
1  legitimate ,  moral,  and  promotive  of  human 
1  happiness  and  well  being,  with  those  of  the 
1  North.  If  slave  society  be  inferior  in  these 
‘  respects  to  free  society,  we  of  the  South  are 
1  wrong  and  criminal  in  proposing  to  extend  it 
1  into  new  territory,  and  the  North  right  in  ex- 
‘  erting  itself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  such 
*  extension.” 

I  propose  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
close,  that  the  only  plank  in  the  Democratic 


platform  which  has  any  signmcance  at  all,  is  the 
one  shadowed  forth  in  the  above  extract  5  that, 
if  the  so-called  Democracy  prevail,  the  doctrine 
that  “  the  institutions  of  the  South,  and  the  so 
‘  cial  forms  of  the  South,  are  equally  rightful, 

‘  legitimate,  moral,  and  promotive  of  human 
1  happiness  and  well-being,  with  those  of  the 
1  North,”  will  become  forever  hereafter  the  set¬ 
tled  policy  of  the  nation. 

But  I  desire  to  present  one  further  extract 
from  one  of  the  foremost  and  leading  presses 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Buchanan  for  the  Presidency, 
to  show  what  the  real  issue  before  the  country 
now  is,  and  how  that  issue  is  understood  at  the 
South.  I  quote  from  a  recent  article  in  the 
Richmond  Enquirer: 

“  The  True  Issue. — The  Democrats  of  the 
1  South  in  the  present  canvass  cannot  rely  on 
‘  the  old  grounds  of  defence  and  excuse  for 
1  Slavery  5  for  they  seek  not  merely  to  retain  it 
1  where  it  is,  but  to  extend  it  into  regions  where 
1  it  is  unknown.  Much  less  can  they  rely  on 
1  the  mere  constitutional  guaranties  of  Slavery , 

1  for  such  reliance  is  pregnant  with  the  admis- 
1  sion  that  Slavery  is  wrong,  and,  but  for  the 
1  Constitution,  should  be  abolished.  This  con- 
1  stitutional  argument  for  Slavery,  standing 
1  alone,  fully  justifies  the  Abolitionists. 

“Nor  will  it  avail  us  aught  to  show  that  the 
1  negro  is  most  happy  and  best  situated  in  the 
1  condition  of  Slavery.  If  we  stop  there,  we 
1  weaken  our  cause  by  the  very  argument  in- 
1  tended  to  advance  it ;  for  we  propose  to  intro- 
1  duce  into  new  territory  human  beings  whom 
1  we  assert  to  be  unfit  for  liberty ,  self  govern- 
1  mentj  and  equal  association  with  ocher  men. 

‘  We  must  go  a  step  further.  We  must  show 
1  that  African  Slavery  is  a  moral ,  religious , 

*  natural ,  and  probably,  in  the  general,  a  neces- 
1  sary  institution  of  society.  This  is  the  only 
i  line  of  argument  that  will  enable  Southern 
1  Democrats  to  maintain  the  doctrines  of  State 
1  equality  and  Slavery  extension. 

“  For  if  Slavery  be  not  a  legitimate,  useful, 

1  moral,  and  expedient  institution,  we  cannot, 
‘  without  reproof  of  conscience  and  the  blush 
1  of  shame,  seek  to  extend  it,  or  assert  our 
1  equality  with  those  States  having  no  such  in- 
1  stitution. 

“  Northern  Democrats  need  not  go  thu3  far. 
‘  They  do  not  seek  to  extend  Slavery,  but  only 
1  agree  to  its  extension  as  a  matter  of  right  on 

*  our  part. 

“We  know  that  we  utter  bold  truths.  But 
1  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  their  utterance 
‘  can  be  no  longer  postponed.  The  true  issue 
1  should  stand  out  so  boldly  and  clearly  that 
‘  none  may  mistake  it.” 

Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  “  State  equal¬ 
ity,”  as  incorporated  in  the  Democratic  platform 
at  Cincinnati,  again  defined,  and  from  the  same 
source  that  brought  forward  Mr.  Buchanan  for 
the  Presidency.  For  Virginia  was  for  Buchanan 
rom  the  start,  as  it  was  for  Pierce  in  1852. 


The  Slave  Power  used  General  Pierce  till  it 
made  him  so  odious  that  it  dare  not  run  him 
for  a  second  heat,  and  so  have  taken  up  a  new 
man,  in  the  hope  of  again  deceiving  the  people 
of  the  free  States !  The  issue  is  boldly  pre¬ 
sented  ;  for,  says  the  Enquirer ,  it  is  a  “  moral, 

1  religious,  natural,  and  a  necessary  institution 
1  of  society ;  ”  and  “  the  Democrats  of  the 
1  South  seek  not  merely  to  retain  it  where 

1  IT  IS,  BUT  TO  EXTEND  IT  INTO  REGIONS  WHERE 

i  it  is  unknown,”  and  “  Northern  Democrats 

1  AGREE  TO  ITS  EXTENSION  AS  A  MATTER  OF 

‘right  on  our  part!”  That  the  Northern 
Democrats  do  so  agree  is  most  true,  and  I 
shall  present  the  proof  that  will  put  the  fact 
beyond  dispute.  Let  the  Liberty-loving  people 
of  the  free  States  meet  the  issue  as  boldly 
as  it  is  presented !  With  such  an  issue,  how 
do  th  *“  Democracy  ”  propose  to  carry  the  next 
Presidential  election?  Not  by  presenting  to 
the  country  a  broad  national  platform,  upon 
which  all  sections  of  the  country — North  as 
well  as  South — can  stand  with  some  show  of 
self-respect,  but  by  an  intensely  sectional  one, 
embracing  but  a  single  idea — the  equality  of 
Slavery.  Not  by  an  honest  appeal  to  all  classes 
in  the  country  to  rally  to  the  ancient  standard 
of  Democratic  faith,  but  by  uniting,  to  a  man,  the 
“privileged  class”  in  the  South,  (those  whose 
privilege  it  is  to  buy  and  sell  their  laborers,  and 
live  upon  their  unpaid  toil,)  so  as  to  carry  every 
Southern  State;  and  then,  trusting  to  official 
patronage,  party  discipline,  and  the  treachery 
of  Northern  “  doughfaces,”  to  make  up  from  the 
freS  States  the  twenty-nine  votes  requisite  to 
give  them  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college. 
And  yet,  with  this  odious  sectional  issue,  forced 
upon  the  country  and  made  the  test  of  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith  by  the  Slave  Power,  (for,  as  was 
said  the  other  evening  by  the  honorable  gentle¬ 
man  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Barksdale,]  every 
one  who  does  not  conform  to  this  standard  has 
no  claim  to  be  called  a  “  Democrat,”)  to  be 
carried  through,  if  at  all,  by  sectional  appeals — 
this  same  “  Democratic  ”  party  has  the  effront¬ 
ery  to  charge  the  people’s  party — a  party  which 
stands  upon  the  broad,  national  policy  adopted 
by  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Frank¬ 
lin — with  being  a  “  sectional  party,”  and  seek¬ 
ing  to  divide  the  Union  I 

The  better  to  show  the  alarming  strides 
which  the  Democratic  party  have  taken  on  this 
Slavery  question,  I  desire  to  call  attention  to 
the  position  it  has  but  recently  occupied  in 
reference  to  it,  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting  it 
with  the  platform  upon  which  it  stands  to-day. 
Sir,  it  is  scarcely  six  years  since  the  entire 
Democratic  party  of  the  North  stood  precisely 
where  we  now  stand,  and  contended  for  the 
same  doctrine  which  the  party  now  denounced 
by  them  as  “  Black  Republicans  ”  contend  for 
in  the  present  campaign  1  In  1847,  '48,  ’49, 
and  ’50,  the  Democratic  party  in  the  free 
States  stood  upon  the  ground  of  the  Wilmot 
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Proviso.  The  prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories  was  then  a  prominent  article  in  the 
Democratic  creed.  Even  Mr.  Buchanan,  at 
that  time,  admitted  the  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territories.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Sanford,  dated 
August  21,  1848,  he  says: 

44  Having  urged  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
4  Compromise,  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that 
4  Congress ,  in  my  opinion ,  possesses  the  power 
4  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the 
4  Territories” 

The  right  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
is  now  denied  by  the  party  whose  platform  Mr. 
Buchanan  claims  to  be  the  embodiment. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  to  quote  from  Democratic  resolutions 
passed  in  nearly  or  quite  all  the  Northern 
States,  but  content  myself  with  giving  a-few 
extracts  from  those  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  New  Hampshire,  as  a  sample  of  the  whole. 
The  soundness  and  orthodoxy  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Democracy,  I  suppose,  will  not  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  especially  as  it  was  under  the  lead  of 
the  present  President  of  the  United  States,  du¬ 
ring  the*whole  time  to  which  I  shall  refer  1  In 
1847,  the  Legislature  of  that  Stale,  being 
strongly  Democratic,  passed  the  following  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

44  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep - 

*  resentatives  in  General  Court  convened ,  That 

*  we  regard  the  institution  of  Slavery  as  a  moral , 
4  social ,  and  political  evil ,  and,  as  such,  we 
4  deeply  regret  its  existence,  and  are  willing  to 
4  concur  in  all  reasonable  and  constitutional 
4  measures  that  may  tend  to  its  removal. 

44  Resolved ,  That  in  all  territory  which  may 
4  hereafter  be  added  or  acquired  by  the  United 
4  States,  where  Slavery  does  not  exist  at  the 
4  time  of  such  addition  or  acquirement,  neither 
4  Slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude ,  except  for 
4  the  punishment  of  crime,  whereof  the  party 
4  has  been  duly  convicted,  ought  ever  to  exist, 
4  but  the  same  should  ever  remain  free ;  and  we 
4  are  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery  over 
4  any  such  territory  ;  and  that  we  also  approve 
4  of  the  vote  of  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
4  tives  in  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Wilmot  Pro- 
4  visa. 

44  Resolved ,  That  our  Senators  in  Congress 
4  be  instructed,  and  our  Representatives  be  re- 
4  quested,  by  all  expedient  and  constitutional 
4  means  and  measures,  to  sustain  the  principles 
4  herein  above  set  forth. 

“  Moses  Norris,  Jr., 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“Harry  Hibbard, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

“Jared  W.  Williams, 

Governor .” 

In  1848,  when  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
the  Legislature,  the  New  Hampshire  Democra¬ 
cy  again — 

44  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep - 


4  resentatives  in  General  Court  convened,  That 
4  we  are  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  a  law  by 
4  Congress  forever  prohibiting  Slavery  in  New 
4  Mexico  and  California,  and  in  all  other  Ter- 
4  riiories  now  acquired,  or  hereafter  to  be  ac- 
4  quired,  by  the  United  States,  in  which  Slave- 
4  ry  does  not  exist  at  the  time  of  such  acquisi- 
4  tion. 

44  Resolved ,  That  events  have  recently  occur- 
4  red,  and  are  now  transpiring  at  the  seat  of  the 
4  General  Government  and  elsewhere,  which 
4  seem  to  make  necessary  a  renewed  expres - 
4  sion  of  our  views  upon  this  subject. 

44  Resolved,  That  onr  Senators  be  instructed, 
4  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  urge 
4  the  passage  of  such  a  law  in  relation  to  New 
4  Mexico  and  California  5  and  that  we  approve, 
4  as  we  have  always  heretofore  done,  of  all 
4  their  votes  already  given  in  favor  of  such  a 
4  law,  or  in  favor  of  the  principle  of  the  same. 

44  Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
4  directed  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  foregoing 
4  resolutions  to  each  of  our  Senators  and  Rep- 
4  resentatives  in  Congress. 

44  Samuel  H.  Ayer, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
44  Harry  Hibbard, 

•  President  of  the  Senate. 

44  Jared  W.  Williams, 

Governor.” 

When  these  resolutions  were  under  consider 
ation  in  the  Senate,  Hon.  Harry  Hibbard,  (a 
gentleman  from  our  State,  who  had  something 
to  do,  I  believe,  with  the  passage  of  the  Ne 
braska  bill,)  then  President  of  the  Senate,  left 
the  chair,  and  made  a  strong  and  earnest  speech 
in  their  favor,  from  which  I  extract  the  follow¬ 
ing  : 

44  He  said  he  was  ready  at  all  times  and 
4  places  to  sustain  the  principle  of  that  amend 
4  ment,  (one  stronger  than  the  above,  offered 
4  by  Mr.  Preston,)  and  believed  this  was  the 
4  position  of  his  political  friends  generally,  not 
4  only  in  the  Legislature,  but  throughout  the 
4  State  and  the  whole  North.  While  they  were 
4  disposed  to  abide  by  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
4  stitution,  and  not  seek  to  interfere  with  the 
4  institution  of  Slavery  in  the  States ;  while 
4  they  would  not  refuse  desirable  acquisitions 
4  of  territory  where  Slavery  already  existed,  for 
4  that  reason  alone,  in  the  face  of  overwhelm- 
4  ing  considerations  to  the  contrary,  as  in  the 
4  case  of  Louisiana  and  Texas,  they  would  op- 
4  pose,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  exten- 
4  sion  of  Slavery  over  territory  now  free,  as  in 
4  the  case  of  California  and  New  Mexico.  Such 
4  has  been  the  Democratic  faith  from  the  days 
4  of  Jefferson  to  the  present  time.” 

This  is  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Chairman, 
who,  when  the  Nebraska  bill  was  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  this  House,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  zeal 
to  break  down  the  barrier  against  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Slavery, exclaimed  to  the  patriotic  men 
who  were  resisting  the  wicked  act :  44  Bring  ia 
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1  jour  couches,  gentlemen  ;  we  are  prepared  to 
1  give  you  a  long  sitting!  ”  But  he  has  his  reward! 
The  New  Hampshire  Patriot,  then,  as  now,  the 
home  organ  of  General  Pierce,  in  commenting 
on  these  resolutions,  used  the  following  em¬ 
phatic  language  in  their  favor: 

“  We  need  not  say  that  these  resolutions 
1  meet  our  hearty  approbation,  for  our  readers 
1  are  aware  that  they  contain  the  sentiments 
‘  which  we  have  contended  for  since  we  have 
1  been  connected  with  this  paper — the  senti- 
1  ments  which  the  Democracy  of  this  State  have 
1  supported  ever  since  the  question  of  the  exten- 
1  sion  of  Slavery  came  up.” 

In  1849,  the  New  Hampshire  Democracy 
again  defined  their  position  on  this  question,  in 
the  following  Legislative  resolves': 

“  Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
1  resentatives  in  General  Court  convened ,  That, 
1  opposed  to  every  form  of  oppression,  the  peo- 
*  pie  of  New  Hampshire  have  ever  viewed 
1  with  deep  regret  the  existence  of  Slavery  in 
1  this  Union  ;  that,  whi^e  they  have  steadfastly 
1  supported  all  sections"  in  their  constitutional 
‘  rights,  they  have  not  only  lamented  its  exist- 
‘  ence  as  great  social  evil,  but  regarded  it  as 
‘  fraught  with  danger  to  the.  peace  and  welfare 
1  of  the  nation. 

“  Resolved ,  That  while  we  respect  the  rights 
{  of  the  slaveholding  as  well  as  the  free  portions 
1  of  this  Union — while  we  will  not  willingly  con- 
1  sent  that  wrong  be  done  to  any  member  of  the 
1  glorious  Confederacy  to  which  we  belong,  we 
1  are  firmly  and,  unalterably  opjposed  to  the  ex- 
1  tension  of  Slavery  over  any  portion  of  Ameri- 
1  can  soil  now  free. 

“ Resolved, ,  That,  in  our  opinion,  Congress 
‘  ha3  the  constitutional  power  to  abolish  the 
1  slave  trade  and  Slavery  hi  the  District  of  Co- 
1  lumbia,  and  that  our  Senators  be  instructed , 
1  and  our  Representatives  requested,  to  take  all 
‘  contiiutional  measures  to  accomplish  these  ob 
‘  jects.  “  Samuel  H.  Ayer, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

“  William  P.  Weeks, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

“  Samuel  Dixsmoor, 

Governor.” 

And  the  home  organ  of  the  President,  the 
New  Hampshire  Patriot ,  on  the  26th  day  of  July, 
1849,  again  referred  to  this  subject  in  the- follow¬ 
ing  language : 

“  The  Democracy  of  this  State  are  unanimous- 
1  ly  in  the  opinion,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  Con- 
‘  gress  has  and  should  exercise  the  power ,  and 
1  exclude  Slavery  from  California  and  New 
1  Mexico .” 

And  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  a  State  that, 
to  its  deep  humiliation,  has  furnished  from  her 
free  hills  a  President,  who,  by  his  agency  in  the 
wanton  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  in 
the  face  of  his  published  declarations,  and  in 
violation  of  pledges  solemnly  given  before  the 
nation,  that  the  repose  of  the  country  should 


not  be  diSturoed  by  any  act  of  his,  has  opened 
anew  the  flood-gates  of  sectional  dissension  and 
civil  war,  and  caused  an  amount  of  wretchedness 
and  suffering,  to  innocent  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren,  such  as  can  scarcely  be  atoned  for  in  a 
long  life  of  repentance.  Such  was  the  position  of 
the  Northern  Democracy,  down  to  the  passage 
of  the  famous  Compromise  Measures  of  1850. 
At  that  time,  California  sought  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  free  State  ;  and  the  Slave  Power, 
again  taking  the  alarm,  raised  a  great  outcry, 
and  threatened,  as  usual,  to  dissolve  the  Union ! 
They  went  so  far  as  to  issue  a  manifesto,  and 
call  a  Convention  at  Nashville  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  subject  of  breaking  up  the  Con¬ 
federacy.  But,  sir,  it  ended  pretty  much  in 
smoke,  as  all  such  attempts  will,  when  they  have 
for  their  basis  no  real  cause  of  grievance.  Many 
of  the  prominent  men  of  that  Convention  are 
among  the  cherished  Raders  of  the  “Democra¬ 
cy  ”  to-day ;  and  one,  at  least,  who  was  active 
in  getting  it  up,  holds  a  prominent  place  in  the 
President’s  Cabinet.  And  here  let  me  say,  that 
although  disunion  sentiments  have  been  vehe¬ 
mently  and  falsely  charged  upon  the  people  of 
the  free  States,  there  has  always  been  k  disun - 
ion  party  at  the  South!  The  threats  of  disso¬ 
lution,  over  and  over  again  repeated  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress  during  the  present  session, 
have  all  come  from  men  residing  in  that  section 
of  the  country.  And  it  is  a  significant  fact,  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Calhoun  men,  Secession¬ 
ists,  Filibusters,  and  Disunionists,  are  now 
found,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the  ranks  of  mod¬ 
ern  “  Democracy.” 

The  Compromise  Measures  were  passed.  The 
“bleeding  wounds”  of  the  country  were  healed. 
The  whole  question  was  finally  “  settled  ;  ”  and 
thenceforward  there  was  to  be  nothing  but  quiet 
and  “repose”  on  the  exciting  subject  of  Slavery 
agitation.  The  Democratic  party  resolved,  at 
Baltimore,  that  they  would  “resist,”  whether  in 
Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  all  attempts  to  re¬ 
new  that  agitation !  General  Pierce,  in  his  first 
message,  solemnly  assured  the  country  that  by 
no  act  of  his  should  this  repose  receive  any 
shock  during  his  term,  if  it  was  in  his  power  to 
prevent  it !  How  well  this  promise  has  been 
kept,  let  the  wicked  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  the  long  train  of  calamities  which  have 
followed  that  measure,  and  the  excited  state  of 
the  country  at  the  present  time,  answer.  The 
object  and  purpose  of  this  repeal  was  not  open¬ 
ly  avowed  at  the  time,  although  it  was  perfectly 
apparent  that  the  extension  of  Slavery  over  the 
vast  domain,  from  which  it  had  been  forever 
excluded  by  a  solemn  compact,  was  the  real  de¬ 
sign  of  its  instigators.  It  would  not  answer  then 
to  give  the  real  and  true  reason  for  which  its 
repeal  was  desired.  But,  by  dint  of  party  drill, 
it  was  put  through,  upon  the  false  and  fraudulent 
pretext  that  it  was  to  inaugurate  the  great  idea 
of  “  popular  sovereignty.”  The  country  was 
deluded  with  the  cry  of  “Let  the  people  rule;’1 


for,  in  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  it  was 
said  that  the  people  of  the  Territories  were  to 
be  left  “perfectly  free”  to  form  their  own  insti¬ 
tutions  in  their  own  way  ! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  the 
wrongs  and  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  un¬ 
offending  people  of  Kansas.  The  repeated  in¬ 
vasions  of  the  Territory  by  ruffian  marauders ; 
the  trampling  down  of  the  dearest  right  of  Amer¬ 
ican  freemen — the  right  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
making  of  their  own  laws — by  armed  force ;  the 
enactment  of  a  bogus  and  bloody  code,  that 
would  disgrace  the  Hottentots  of  Southern  Af¬ 
rica  ;  the  driving  of  bona  fide  settlers  from  their 
claims;  the  dispersion  assemblages  of  peace¬ 
ful  citizens  by  United  States  troops;  the 
sack  of  cities,  and  the  driving  from  their  homes 
of  men,  women,  and  children — compelling  them 
to  flee  to  the  forests  by  the  light  of  their  burning 
dwellings  ;  the  cruel  imprisonment  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  of  the  Territory,  on  the  trumped-up 
charge  of  “  constructive  treason  ;  ”  the  wanton 
destruction  of  property;  the  thefts,  and  the  cold¬ 
blooded  murders — and  all  for  the  crime  of  lov¬ 
ing  Liberty  better  than  Slavery — will  forever 
constitute  one  of  the  blackest  pages  in  our  coun¬ 
try’s  history,  and  form  a  damning  comment 
upon  the  “perfect  freedom”  which  was  granted 
to  the  people  of  Kansas,  to  mould  their  own  in¬ 
stitutions  in  their  own  way  ! 

But,  sir,  the  flimsy  veil  of  “squatter  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  with  which  the  “true  intent  and 
meaning”  of  the  Nebraska  bill  was  sought  to 
be  disguised,  is  now  thrown  aside,  and  the  real 
object  of  making  Kansas  a  slave  State,  out  of 
which  three  or  four  additional  slave  States  can 
be  carved,  if  necessary,  is  openly  avowed  by 
leading  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  presses  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
That  it  may  be  seen  I  do  not  misrepresent  in 
this  matter,  I  shall  produce  extracts  from  vari¬ 
ous  sources,  in  proof  of  the  position  I  have  as¬ 
sumed. 

In  the  first  p^ce,  I  quote  from  the  letter  of 
a  Mr.  John  Townsend,  to  a  meeting  held  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  March  last,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  measures  to  forward 
emigration  to  Kansas  from  the  South,  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  why  the*Slave  Power  are 
so  anxious  to  obtain  possession  of  Kansas  : 

“In  gaining  Kansas,  we  shut  out  an  enemy 
‘  from  our  camp;  we  support  Missouri,  and  im- 
‘  measurably  strengthen  our  outposts  on  that 
‘  important  frontier;  and,  with  her,  we  not  only 
1  secure  Missouri  to  our  ranks,  but  the  Indian 
‘  Territory,  which  is  large  enough  for  two  or 
1  three  States,  will  cease  to  be  debated  ground, 

‘  as  it  now  is,  and  will  be  certain  for  the  South. 

“  Kansas,  then;  is  the  Malakoff  fortress,  the 
1  taking  of  which  will  decide  our  victory  in  this 
1  battle  with  Abolitionism  in  that  quarter — a 
i  battle  in  which  from  three  to  five  States  are  to 
‘  be  the  prizes  to  be  won  or  lost  to  the  South ,  and 
i  her  cherished  institutions .” 


Bat  this  does  not  rest  upon  the  testimony  o i 
letter-writers,  or  of  the  Southern  press  merely. 
The  same  purpose  was  avowed,  on  the  23d  day 
of  Jane  last,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  by 
Hon.  Jostah  Evans,  of  South  Carolina.  I  give 
an  extract  from  his  speech  on  that  occasion  : 

“  Was  it  strange,  then,  that  the  South  should  * 
1  be  alarmed  at  this  state  of  things?  I  did  not 
‘  hear  it;  but  I  have  understood  that,  in  1850, 

1  a  Senator  here  from  one  of  the  free  States 
‘  said  their  object  was  to  build  a  wall  around 
1  Slavery — a  wall  of  freemen,  to  render  slave 
1  property  unproductive,  and  to  force  it3  emanci- 
1  pation. 

“Mr.'BuTLER.  ‘Cordon’  wa3  the  word. 

“  Mr.  Evans.  Well ,  sir,  Kansas ,  although 
1  it  is  but  one  State  when  added ,  will  be  good 
1  against  three  more.  And  was  it  strange , 

1  then .  that  the  South  should  desire  possession 
‘  of  Kansas  merely  as  a  guarantee  ?  There  is 
‘  no  pretence  that  they  can  occupy  any  other 

‘  portion  of  that  immense  region  ” - 

(referring  to  Nebraska,  New  Mexico,  and  the 
Indian  Territory,  of  which  he  had  been  speak¬ 
ing.) 

“  Everybody  knows  that  Slavery  will  not  do 
‘  for  a  farming  country  merely.  It  is  of  no 
1  value  in  an  agricultural  country;  it  is  of  no 
1  value  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  it  can  only  be 
‘  used  to  advantage  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
‘  great  staples.  There  is  no  pretence  that  any 
1  one  of  the  great  staples  that  constitute  the 
1  great  material  of  our  foreign  commerce  can 
‘  be  cultivated  anywhere  within  the  limits  of 
‘  these  Territories,  outside  of  the  Territory  of 
1  Kansas. ”  *  *  *  “  These,  Mr.  President , 

L  are  the  reasons  why  we  desire  Kansas ;  but  it 
1  was  not  allowed.  The  very  instant  it  was 
‘  opened  to  the  slave  population,  that  instant 
1  there  sprung  up  a  contrivance — a  machinery 
1  wa3  set  in  operation,  of  which  I  do  not  choose 
‘  to  speak — the  object  of  which  was  to  defeat 
‘  this  act  of  Congress,  and,  as  was  said  by  the 
‘  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  to  devote  this 
‘  Territory  to  a  free  population/’ 

Yes,  sir ;  the  great  crime  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States  consists  in  their  wish  to  “  devote  thi3 
Territory  to  a  free  population  t  ” 

And  here  it  is  distinctly  avowed,  by  a  leading 
Democratic  Senator,  that  the  object  in  repeal* 
ing  the  Missouri  Compromise  "was,  to  take  pos¬ 
session  of  Kansas  as  a  slave  State,  and  hold  it 
as  a  “guarantee,”  to  be  cut  up  into  three  more , 
as  an  offset  to  any  free  State  that  might  be  ad¬ 
mitted  from  territory  in  which  the  institution 
of  Slavery  had  already  been  solemnly  prohibited 
by  the  votes  as  well  of  Southern  as  of  Northern 
men!  And  when  this  “was  not  allowed,”  from 
the  efforts  made  by  Free  State  settlers  to  plant 
free  institutions  ou  the  soil  which  belonged  to 
them,  and  which  had  been  consecrated  to  free 
labor  by  the  compact  of  1820,  the  attempt  was 
made,  and  is  still  persisted  in,  to  carry  Slavery 
there  by  lawless  violence,  and  at  the  point  of 
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the  bayonet!  But  I  shall  not  confine  myself 
merely  to  declarations  of  Southern  men  on  this 
point.  I  quote  from  the  speech  of  Hon.  J ohn 
Cadwalader,  of  Pennsylvania,  made  in  this 
Hall  on  the  5th  day  of  March  last,  in  which 
some  extraordinary  revelations  are  made.  He 
says  : 

“Justice  required  that  the  restriction  (the 
4  Missouri  restriction)  should  not  be  main- 
1  tained  eastward  of  those  mountains,  (the 
4  Rocky  Mountains,)  if  it  could  not  be  extended 
4  westward  of  them  to  the  Pacific*” 

Again : 

44  Bu^as  the  Mexican  laws  locally  in  force  had 
4  excluded  Slavery  from  these  Territories,  (the 
4  Territories  acquired  from  Mexico,)  the  appli- 
*  cation  of  this  principle  to  them  was  illusory, 

4  so  far  as  any  possibility  of  participation  in 
4  their  further  settlement  by  slaveholders  might 
4  be  concerned.  Property  in  slaves  was  thus, 

4  in  effect,  excluded  wholly  from  their  limits, 

4  The  principle  of  the  former  partitions  having 
4  become  inapplicable,  and  slaveholding  settlers 
4  having  been  altogether  excluded  from  this 
4  Territory,  the  slaveholding  States  were,  of 
4  right, ,  entitled  to  an  indemnification  for  their 
4  loss,  if  it  could  he  afforded  by  giving  to  them 
4  access,  with  their  slaves,  to  other  Territory. 

44  This  principle  was  the  moral  basis  of  that 
4  praiseworthy  legislation  of  1854,  (the  repeal 
4  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,)  which  the  chair- 
4  man  of  the  Committee  on  Territories  has  most 
4  injudiciously  denominated  a  4  conspiracy 
4  against  Freedom.’  ” 

But  this  is  not  all  the  gentleman  says.  I 
give  one  further  extract : 

44  These  examples,  which  might  be  multiplied, 

4  suffice  to  show  the  inconclusiveness  of  the  gen- 
4  eral  reasoning  of  those  who  assume,  that  what- 
4  ever  is  legal  is  therefore  necessarily  rightful, 

4  in  a  moral  or  a  political  point  of  view,  and  of 
4  ike  reasoning  in  'particular  of  those  who,  con- 
4  ceiving  the  total  exclusion  of  slaves  from  the 
4  Territories  to  be  lawful,  assume  that  such  ex- 
4  elusion  is  therefore  necessarily  rightful. 

44  Before  concluding  my  remarks,  I  hope  to 
4  show  that  such  total  exclusion  would  not  only 
4  be  immoral  and  unjust,  but  would  likewise, 

4  in  a  legal  sense,  be  unconstitutional.” 

Sir,  this  is  modern  44  Democracy  ”  with  a  ven¬ 
geance  1  Here' we  have  the  distinct  avowal  of  a 
prominent  “  Democratic  ”  leader  from  the 
North — from  a  Pennsylvania  “Democrat,”  and, 
as  I  understand,  an  intimate  personal  friend  of 
Mr.  Buchanan — that  the  purpose  of  repealing 
the  Missouri  Prohibition  was  to  give  the  slave 
States  access  to  Kansas  with  their  slaves  ;  and 
this  he  calls  the  “  praiseworthy  legislation  of 
1854.”  Ay,  sir,  this  Democrat  from  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan’s  own  State  goes  further  than  that,  and 
proclaims  the  monstrous  doctrine,  that  the  total 
exclusion  of  Slavery  from  the  free  Territories 
is  not  only  unconstitutional,  but  that  it  is  44  im¬ 
moral  and  unjust !  ” 


Sir,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  boldness 
with  which  he  has  avowed  the  Slavery  creed  of 
his  party.  And  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the 
free  States  to  mark  the  declaration,  and  to  3ee 
whither  modern  Democracy  would  lead  them. 
Sir,  it  has  not  always  been  the  case,  that  North¬ 
ern  Democratic  leaders  have  had  the  courage 
to  come  out  squarely,  and  acknowledge  their 
real  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  their  principles 
upon  this  Slavery  question.  But 

“Whom  the  gods  seek  to  destroy,  they  first  make  mad  ;  ” 

and  I  rejoice  that,  for  once,  they  intend  to  meet 
the  issue  fairly  and  boldly.  If  this  is  done,  I 
have  no  fears  of  the  result.  Let  the  people  of 
the  free  portion  of  this  Union  but  understand 
the  Democratic  creed  and  platform,  as  it  is  un¬ 
derstood  and  expounded  by  the  leaders  and 
presses  of  that  party,  especially  at  the  South, 
and  it  will  require  affidavits  in  every  free  State 
of  this  Union  to  show  that  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
ever  been  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Democratic  leader 
from  the  North  who  adopts  and  sanctions  this 
new  and  alarming  doctrine.  Another  honora¬ 
ble  gentleman  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
[Mr.  J.  Glancy  Jones.]  the  particular  fi^end 
and  champion  of  Mr.  Buchanan  on  this  floor, 
occupies  similar  ground.  He  says : 

44  In  my  opinion,  the  Constitution  limits  the 
4  power  of  Congress  to  the  extent  of  prohibiting 
4  them  either  from  establishing  or  abolishing 
4  Slavery  in  the  Territories.  Admitting  that 
4  view  to  be  correct,  I  suppose  it  follows,  as  a 
4  matter  of  course,  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
4  United  States  confers  upon  the  people  of  the 
4  Territory  no  right  to  dispossess  any  man  of 
4  his  right  to  property,  whether  it  be  slave  or 
4  any  other  property.  And  therefore,  the  Leg- 
4  islative  Council  of  a  Territory,  though  they 
4  may  pass  laws  regulating  the  disposal  and 
4  protection  of  property,  have  no  right  to  so  ad- 
4  minister  those  laws  as  to  establish  or  abolish 
4  the  right  to  hold  that  property.” 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Warner]  scarcely  goes  further  in  hig  speech  on 
the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  which 
has  been  so  often  quoted,  than  do  these  ex¬ 
pounders  of  Buchanan  44  Democracy  ”  from  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  For  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  still  more  distinctly  this  new  arti¬ 
cle  of  Democratic  faith,  I  subjoin  some  extracts 
from  the  speech  of,  the  honorable  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  made  on  this  floor  on  the  1st  day 
of  April  last : 

44 1  shall  maintain,  and  undertake  to  estab- 
4  lish,  that  the  title  of  my  constituents  to  their 
4  slave  property  is  not  based  upon  any  positive 
4  law  of  the  State,  but  that  it  rests  for  its  found- 
4  ation  upon  the  universal  law  of  nations,  which 
4  recognised  slaves  as  property ,  before  and  at 
4  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
4  That,  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
4  of  the  Constitution,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
4  of  Georgia — the  same  being  a  sovereign,  in- 
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1  dependent  State — bad  the  undoubted  right,  i 
1  according  to  the  well-established  principles  of 
1  international  law — to  take  their  slave  prop- 
i  erty  into  any  foreign  territory,  provided  there 
‘  was  no  law  in  that  foreign  territory  prohibit- 
1  ing  its  introduction  there,  and  to  have  it  pro- 
‘  tected  in  such  foreign  territory — that  the  law 
‘  of  nations  was  adopted  as  a  part  of  the  eom- 
1  mon  law  in  the  original  thirteen  States,  con- 

*  stituting  a  part  of  the  law  of  the  land,  before 
1  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
1  Constitution. 

“  It  has  been  asserted,  here  and  elsewhere, 

‘  that  Slavery  exists  in  the  States  by  force  of 
< positive  law;  and  that  whenever  the  owner 
‘  takes  his  slave  property  beyond  the  territorial 

*  limits  of  such  State,  his  title  to  that  property 
1  ceases  to  be  valid  and  operative  for  the  pro- 
1  tection  of  that  property.  I  controvert  this  as- 
1  sumed  proposition.” 

Again  he  says : 

“  Those  great  fundamental  rights  which  I 
(  have  been  discussing  belonged  to  the  people 
1  of  the  States  before  and  at  the  time  of  the 
1  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  They  entered 

*  into,  and  constituted  an  essential  element  of, 

‘  their  title  to  their  slave  property,  part  and 
1  parcel  of  it ;  and  not  having  delegated  them 
1  in  the  Constitution,  they  have  them  now ;  and 

*  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  then e  pre-existing  rights , 

1  which  are  solemnly  guarantied  by  the  Consti- 
1  tution ,  that  my  constituents  claim  to  be  enti- 
1  tied  to  take  their  slave  property  into  the  com- 
1  mon  territory,  and  to  have  it  protected  there.” 

But  I  will  make  one  more  extract  from  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  speech  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  [Mr.  Warner,]  which  I  commend  tothe 
careful  consideration  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States.  It  discloses  the  reason  why  the  Slave 
Power  is  so  insatiate  and  aggressive,  and,  like 
the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech,  constantly 
crying,  u  Give  1  give  1  ” 

“  But,  sir,  we  have  been  told,  by  those  who 
‘  advocate  this  line  of  policy,  that  they  do  not 
1  desire  to  interfere  with  Slavery  in  the  States 
‘  where  it  exists ;  and  yet  it  is  their  intention 
1  to  prevent  the  extension  of  Slavery  by  exclu- 
1  ding  it  from  the  common  territory — to  sur- 

*  round  the  slave  States  1  with  a  cordon  of  free 
‘  territory,  and  compel  Slavery,  like  a  serpent, 

1  to  sting  itself  to  death  ! ;  Now,  it  matters 
1  but  little,  with  me,  whether  a  man  takes  my 
‘  property  outright,  or  restricts  me  in  the  en- 
1  joyment  of  it,  so  as  to  render  it  of  but  little 
1  or  no  value  to  me.  It  is  an  interference  with 
f  my  rights  in  either  case ;  the  interference  is 
1  one  of  degree  only.  Any  restraint  upon  the 

*  use  and  enjoyment  of  my  property  in  as  full 
‘  and  ample  manner  as  I  might  otherwise  do, 

‘  but  for  the  restriction,  is  an  interference  with 
‘  it.  There  is  not  a  slaveholder,  in  this  House 
1  or  out  of  it,  but  who  knows  perfectly  well, 
i  that  whenever  Slavery  is  confined  within  cer- 

*  tain  specified  limits,  its  future  existence  is 


!  ‘  doomed ;  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  as  to 
|  ‘  its  final  destruction.  You  may  take  any  sin- 
‘  gie  slaveholding  county  in  the  Southern 
‘  States,  in  which  the  great  staples  of  cotton 
‘  and  sugar  are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and 
1  confine  the  present  slave  population  within 
1  the  limits  of  that  county.  Such  is  the  rapid 
\  natural  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid 

*  exhaustion  of  the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of 
‘  those  crops,  (which  add  so  much  to  the  com- 
1  mercial  wealth  of  the  country,)  that  in  a  few 
‘  years  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  them 
1  within  the  limits  of  such  county.  Both  mas- 
1  ter  and  slave  would  be  starved  out !  and  what 
‘  would  be  the  practical  effect  in  any  one  coun 

1  ty,  the  same  result  would  happen  to  all  the 
1  slaveholding  States.  Slavery  cannot  be  eon- 
‘  fined  within  certain  specified  limits,  without 
1  producing  the  destruction  of  both  master  and 

*  slave ;  it  requires  fresh  lands,  plenty  of  wood 

*  and  water,  not  only  for  the  comfort  and  hap- 

*  piness  of  the  slave,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
‘  owner.” 

Slavery,  according  to  the  honorable  geatle- 
man,  in  order  to  prevent  being  u  starved  out,” 
constantly  requires  “  fresh  lands,  and  plenty  of 
wood  and  water.”  It  is  frequently  said,  at  the 
North,  that  we  can  do  nothing  there  towards 
ridding  the  country  of  the  evils  of  Slavery. 
But  here  it  is  admitted,  by  one  who  knows,  that 
if  the  system  were  restricted  within  its  present 
limits,  it  would  die  of  itself.  Suppose,  by  sc 
restricting  it,  the  people  of  the  States  where  it 
now  exists  should  be  compelled  to  find  some 
mode  for  its  complete  abolition,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  free  labor  in  its  place — where  would 
be  the  great  sin  in  all  this  ?  But  no  ;  modern 
u  Democracy  ”  says :  Break  down  the  barrier 
that  for  thirty-four  years  has  been  erected 
against  this  giant  curse,  which  exhausts  the 
soil,  and  at  whose  touch  every  green  thing 
withers ;  and  give  it  “  fresh  lands,  and  plenty 
of  wood  and  water,”  until  these  also  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  other  “fresh  lands”  are  detrend¬ 
ed,  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  its  rapacious  ap¬ 
petite  !  But  this  doctrine  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  goes  further  than  this.  If  it  be 
wrong  to  restrict  Slavery  within  its  present 
limits,  because,  if  so  confined,  it  will  “  sting 
itself  to  death,”  there  is  no  reason  why  its  ex¬ 
pansion  should  be  limited  to  the  - Territories. 
When  these  are  used  up,  or  for  any  cause,  in 
order  to  insure  its  vitality,  it  wants  more  “  room,” 
why  not  spread  itself  into  the  free  States  ?  The 
carrying  out  of  this  doctrine  would  lead  to  the 
practical  establishment  of  Slavery  there.  It 
needs  but  one  more  triumph  of  the  Slave  Power, 
in  the  coming  election,  to  have  the  doctrine  of 
Judge  Kane  confirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  Slavery  is  virtually  established  in  every 
free  State  of  the  Union. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  desire  to  give  a  few 
more  extracts  from  leading  Democrats,  to  illus¬ 
trate  further  this  doctrine  of  “  State  equality,” 
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and  to  show  the  utter  abandonment,,  by  the  \ 
Democratic  party,  of  the  doctrine  of  “  popular 
sovereignty,”  which  was  used  with  such  effect 
to  bewilder  and  delude  the  people. 

I  give  an  extract  from  the  speech  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  Democratic  Senator,  the  honorable  A. 
Gr.  Brown,  of  Mississippi,  delivered  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  April  28,  1856  : 

“  The  advocates  of  State  rights  have  always 
4  held  that  the  Territories  are  the  common  prop- 
1  erty  of  the  States ;  that  one  State  has  the 
same  interest  in  them  as  another;  and  that  a 
1  citizen  of  one  State  has  the  same  right  to  go 
1  to  them  as  a  citizen  of  any  other  State.  The' 

4  corollary  therefore  has  been,  that  a  citizen  of 
4  any  one  State  has  the  same  right  as  a  citizen 
4  of  any  other  State  to  go  into  the  Territories , 

4  and  take  with  him  whatever  is  recognised  as 
4  property  in  the  State  from  which  he  goes. 

4  Thus ,  if  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts  may  go 
4  and  take  with  him  a  bale  of  goods,  a  citizen 
4  of  Tennessee  may  go  and  take  a  barrel  of 
4  whisky;  and  if  a  citizen  of  New  York  may 
1  go  and  take  a  horse,  a  citizen  of  Mississippi 
4  may  go  and  take  a  slave .  It  must  be  so,  or 
4  else  the  equality  of  the  parties  is  destroyed. 

4  Tennessee  becomes  inferior  to  Massachusetts, 

4  and  the  rights  of  a  Mississippian  are  inferior 
4  to  those  of  a  New  Yorker. 

44  This  doctrine  finds  opposition  in  many 
4  quarters.  It  is  opposed  by  Free-Soilers  and 
4  by  the  advocates  of  that  uncertain  theory 
4  which  some  call  Territorial  sovereignty ; 

4  others,  popular  sovereignty;  and  others  again, 

4  squatter  sovereignty — a  theory  which  the  au- 
4  thor  of  this  bill  so  well  combats  in  the  decla- 
4  ration  that 4  the  sovereignty  of  a  Territory  re- 
4  mains  in  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United 
4  States,  in  trust  for  the  people,  until  they  shall 
4  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  Stated  To 
4  this  declaration  I  give  my  assent.” 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  extract,  that  Mr. 
Douglas  himself  has  abandoned  this  favorite 
invention  of  his. 

If  any  further  proof  were  necessary  to  show 
that  this  talk  about  44  popular  sovereignty,” 
which  will  still  be  harped  upon  in  the  North  as 
the  great  principle  for  which  the  “Democracy” 
are  contending,  is  repudiated  as  an  exploded 
humbug  by  those  who  pull  the  wires  in  this 
campaign,  it  is  to  be  found  imthe  fact  that  the 
following  amendment  to  Mr.  Douglas’s  new 
bill  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State,  proposed  by 
Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  to  test  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  those  who  profess  so  much  reverence 
for  44  popular  sovereignty,”  was,  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  3d  of  the  present  month,  voted  down 
in  the  Senate,  thirty  four  Senators,  including 
Mr.  Douglas  and  all  the  Democratic  Senators, 
voting  against  it,  with  only  nine  in  its  favor : 

44  Sec.  — .  A  nd  be  it  further  enacted,  That  it 
4  was  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  4  Act 
4  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Nebraska  and 
4  Kansas/  not  to  legislate  Slavery  into  Kansas, 


4  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to  leave  the 
4  people  thereof  perfectly  free,  through  their 
4  Territorial  Legislature,  to  regulate  the  insti* 

4  tution  of  Slavery  in  their  own  way,  subject 
4  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 

4  and  that,  until  the  Territorial  Legislature  acts’ 
4  upon  the  subject,  the  owner  of  a  slave  in  one 
4  of  the  States  has  no  right  or  authority  to  take 
4  such  slave  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and 
4  there  hold  him  as  a  slave ;  but  every  slave 
4  taken  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas  by  hi3 
4  owner,  for  the  purpose  of  settlement,  is  here- 
4  by  declared  to  be  free,  unless  there  is  some 
4  valid  act  of  a  duly  constituted  Legislative  As- 
4  sembly  of  said  Territory,  under  and  by  virtue 
4  of  which  he  may  be  held  as  a  slave.” 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  define  distinctly 
this  doctrine  of  44  popular  sovereignty.”  If  it 
meant  anything — if  it  was  not  intended  merely 
as  a  cheat — it  meant  what  is  set  forth  in  this 
amendment.  If  Mr.  Douglas  and  other  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Senators  were  sincere  in  their  talk 
about  44  popular  sovereignty,”  why  not,  when 
different  interpretations  have  been  put  upon  it 
at  the  North  and  at  the  South, ^  honestly  say, 
as  proposed  by  this  amendment,  that  every 
slave  taken  into  Kansas  by  his  owner,  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement,  should  be  free,  unless 
declared  to  be  a  slave  by  the  act  of  the  people, 
through  their  Territorial  Legislature?  Tbi3 
would  be  genuine  44  squatter  sovereignty,”  al¬ 
lowing  the  people  the  right  to  establish  or  pro¬ 
hibit  Slavery,  as  they  might  choose.  But  the 
leaders  of  the  44  Democracy”  know  that  no  such 
14  squatter  sovereignty”  as  this  is  intended  1 
Let  it  be  understood  that  the  people  of  a  Terri¬ 
tory  have  the  right  to  abolish  Slavery,  that 
such  is  the  meaning  of  the  term  44  popular  sov¬ 
ereignty,”  and  this  beautiful  44  Democratic  ” 
organization  could  not  hold  together  a  single 
day  I  The  Slave  Power  will  not  tolerate  a 
principle  that  gives  to  Freedom  any  chance  in 
the  Territories,  even  under  the  absurd  and  pre¬ 
carious  doctrine  of  44  squatter  sovereignty.”  It 
was  always  regarded  as  a  humbug  at  the  South ; 
but  in  order  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  and  de¬ 
ceive  the  North,  it  was  necessary  to  invent  some 
high-sounding  phrase,  to  tickle  the  popular  ear ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Nebraska  Bill  was  pass¬ 
ed,  44  popular  sovereignty”  was  the  cry  !  Hav¬ 
ing  done  its  work,  the  new  slogan  of  44  State 
equality”  is  made  to  take  its  place,  by  virtue 
of  which,  if  the  “Democracy”  can  again  suc¬ 
ceed  in  hoodwinking  the  people,  Kansas  and 
the  other  Territories  are  to  be  made  slave 
States  !  This  amendment  was  therefore  vo¬ 
ted  down,  every  44  Democratic  ”  Senator  voting 
against  it — showing  that  the  interpretation  put 
upon  Douglas’s  report  by  Senator  Brown 
(which  I  referred  to  a  short  time  since)  was 
the  true  one,  and  that  44  popular  sovereignty  ” 
is  no  longer  an  article  in  the  44  Democratic  ” 
creed ! 

At  the  bidding  of  the  Slave  Power,  the 
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“•Democratic”  party  were  required  to  repu¬ 
diate  this  doctrine,  in  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
because,  under  it,  Liberty  might ,  by  some  re¬ 
mote  possibility,  obtain  a  foothold  in  some  of 
the  Territories'!  Hear  what  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Keitt,  of  South  Carolina,  said  on  this  subject, 
before  the  Cincinnati  Convention  was  held : 

“  The  South  should  establish  in  the  platform 

*  the  principle  that  the  right  of  a  Southern  man 
i  to  his  slave  is  equal,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 

1  to  the  right  of  a  Northern  man  to  his  horse. 

1  She  should  make  the  recognition  of  the  right 

*  full,  complete,  and  indisputable.” 

I  give,  also,  an  extract  from  the  Richmond 
Enquirer ,  on  the  same  subject: 

“  We  must,  in  the  Cincinnati  platform,  repu- 

*  diate  squatter  sovereignty,  and  expressly  as- 
1  sert  State  equality.  We  must  declare  that  it 
i  i3  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  see 

*  that  no  invidious  or  injurious  distinctions  are 

*  made  between  the  people  or  the  property  of 
‘  different  sections  in  the  Territories.  We  do 
1  not  mean  to  dictate.  It  may  be  that  the  as- 
i  sertion  in  the  platform  of  the  abstract  propo- 
‘  sition  of  State  equality  may  suffice  to  carry 

*  along  with  it  the  consequences  which  we  de- 
1  sire.°  But  it  is  often  charged  that  the  Kansas- 
1  Nebraska  bill  contains  the  doctrine  of  squat- 
1  ter  sovereignty,  and  that  squatter  sovereign- 
<  ty  is  the  most  efficient  agent  of  Free-Soilism. 

«  Some  Northern  Democrats  have,  maintained 
1  this  ground.  Now,  this  gun  must  be  spiked. 

‘  It  must  appear  from  our  platform  that  we 
‘  maintain  practical  State  equality,  and  repu- 
1  diate  that  construction  of  the  Kansas  Nebras- 
t  ka  act  which  would  defeat  it.  The  South  only 
‘  demand  equality  of  right.  The  more  clearly 
«  it  appears  that  the  Northern  Democracy  is 
1  ready  to  concede  it  to  her,  the  more  certain  is 
1  our  candidate  of  success.” 

That  the  Slave  Power  got  at  Cincinnati  all  it 
demanded,  will  be  seen  from  what  was  said  by 
the  same  paper,  soon  after  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  I  read  again  from  the  Rich 
in  and  Enquirer'. 

“  With  the  utmost  possible  precision  and 
(  emphasis  of  language,  these  resolutions  affirm 
‘  the  great  vital  principles,  first,  of  the  conati- 
( tutional  guarantees  of  Slavery  ;  and  secondly, 

1  of  the  equality  of  the  States,  in  _  respect  of 
1  their  sovereign  dignity  and  political  rights 
‘  In  equally  clear  and  conclusive  terms,  the 
1  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty  is  repudiated 
1  by  the  platform  of  the  Democratic  party.” 

On  this  platform,  Mr.  Buchanan  made  haste 
to  plant  himself;  and  in  his  ecstasy  of  delight 
at  the  principles  embraced  in  it,  he  is  willing 
to  lose  his  own  personal  identity,  and  become 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  platform.  He  is  no 
longer  simply  James  Buchanan,  but  the  em-  | 
Rudiment  of  the  new  “  Democratic  ”  creed. 
This  is  the  language  he  uses  in  his  address  to 
the  Keystone  Club,  at  Wheatland,  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  : 


“I  have  been  placed  upon  a  platform  of 
1  which  I  most  heartily  approve,  and  that  can 
1  speak  for  me.  Being  the  representative  of 
1  the  great  Democratic  party,  and  not  simply 
‘  James  Buchanan,  I  must  square  my  conduct 
‘  according  to  the  platform  of  that  party,  and 
1  insert  no  new  plank  nor  take  one  from  it.” 

Whatever  Mr.  Buchanan’s  followers  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  of  him  in  the  free  States,  such  is 
the  Slavery-extension  platform  on  which  he  is 
placed !  And  that  there  need  be  no  possible 
mistake  .as  to  his  soundness  in  regard  to  it,  I 
have  only  to  make  one  further  extract  from 
Hon.  Preston  S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina, 
which  puts  his  orthodoxy  beyond  question. 
Hear  Mr.  Brooks : 

“  Mr.  Buchanan  was  neither  my  first  nor 
‘  second  choice  for  the  Presidency ;  but,  as  the 
‘  representative  of  a  type  of  principles,  and 
1  standing  boldly,  as  he  does,  upon  the  Balti- 
‘  more  platform,  upon  which  General  Pierce 
1  was  carried  into  power — enlarged,  improved, 

1  and  strengthened,  as  it  has  been  by  the  sup- 
1  plemental  resolutions  adopted  at  Cincinnati, 

1  and  by  which  resolutions  our  principles,  as 
‘  practically  applied  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 

1  have  been  re-endorsed  by  the  American  De- 
1  moeracy,  and  by  their  nominee — I  could  not 
1  be  unfaithful  to  the  man,  without  treachery  to 
{  the  principles  he  represents.” 

If  any  additional  evidence  were  wanting  to 
show  Mr.  Buchanan’s  complete  and  thorough 
identification  with  the  most  ultra  and  extreme 
views  of  the  South ,  it  is  furnished  in  the  zeal¬ 
ous  support  given  to  him  by  Governor  Wise,  of 
Virginia,  who  preferred  Mr.  Buchanan  to  even 
General  Pierce  or  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  peculiar  soundness  on  the  Slavery 
question.  In  his  late  speech  at  Richmond, 
Governor  Wise  says : 

“  He  has  been  especially  faithful  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Slavery.  I  undertake  to  say  that  not 
‘  only  no  man  North,  but  no  man  South,  can 
1  show  a  better  record  than  that  of  James  Bu- 
1  ehanan  on  that  vexed  and  dangerous  ques- 
1  tion.  *  *  * 

“  His  friends,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  nominating 
i  him  at  Harrisburg,  had,  excluding  the  idea  of 
1  squatter  sovereignty,  adopted  the  principle  of 
1  non-intervention  by  Congress  to  prevent  or  to 
1  exclude  Slavery;  and  of  State  equality  in 
‘  the  Territories ;  *  *  *  and  immediately 

1  upon  his  return  home,  he  adopted  their  ncmi- 
‘  nation  of  him,  placed  on  this  platform.  This 
‘  was  identification  enough  with  that  measure.” 

Mr.  Wise  goes  on  to  prove,  that  on  every 
question  touching  Slavery,  Mr.  Buchanan  has 
always  gone  with  the  South  ;  and  the  above 
extracts  will  show  that  he  not  only  adopts  the 
platform  laid  down  for  him,  but  adopts  also  the 
Southern  interpretation  of  it,  to  wit,  that 
“squatter  sovereignty”  means  nothing,  and 
“State  equality”  means  the  right  of  slave¬ 
owners  to  take  their  slaves  to  any  of  the  free 
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Territories  of  the  nation,  and  there  hold  them,  j 
under  the  protection  of  law  ! 

I  have  thus,  sir,  shown  the  position  now  oc-  ; 
cupied  by  the  Democratic  party  before  the  j 
country.  I  have  shown  what  is  understood  by  j 
the  leading  principles  of  its  platform.  The 
ground  taken  is  a  bold  one,  and  should  be  met 
by  freemen  with  equal  boldness  and  determi¬ 
nation.  The  Slave  Power,  which  now  acts 
through  the  Democratic  organization,  makes 
no  further  apologies  for  Slavery.  It  admits  no 
longer  that  it  is  in  any  sense  an  evil ;  but,  with 
a  bravery  worthy  a  better  cause,  it  defiantly 
proclaims  it  to  be  right — a  blessing  both  to 
the  master  and  the  slave,  and  claims  the  right 
to  go  anywhere  with  its  property  in  human 
flesh ,  upon  the  same  terms  of  equality  which 
we  of  the  free  States  possess,  to  go  with  what 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  property  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  sense  and  judgment  of  mankind  1  Sir, 
what  is  this  11  right,”  which  the  Slave  Power, 
with  such  a  show  of  indignation  at  its  denial, 
claims  to  have  put  upon  the  same  footing  with 
property  in  the  free  States  ?  It  is  the  right,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  solecism,  to  perpetrate  a 
wrong.  It  is  the  right  to  plant  upon  the  free 
soil  of  this  great  Republic  a  system  which 
makes  of  man  an  article  of  merchandise,  and 
stamps  him  with  the  seal  of  perpetual  degra-  i 
dation  ;  and  this,  too,  in  violation  of  plighted  ; 
faith,  of  the  long-established  doctrines  of  the  i 
common  law,  and  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  right  to  subject  to 
Slavery  there,  not  merely  the  negro ,  but  it  claims 
that  the  hateful  badge  should  not  be  confined 
to  color  or  race.  For  proof  of  this,  I  quote 
once  more  from  the  Richmond  Enquirer: 

II  Until  recently ,  the  defence  of  Slavery  has 
‘  labored  under  great  difficulties,  because  its 
1  defenders  have  taken  half-way  grounds.  They 
1  confined  the  defence  of  Slavery  to  mere  negro 
‘  slavery,  thereby  giving  up  the  Slavery  prin- 
1  ciples,  admitting  other  forms  to  be  wrong, 

1  and  yielding  up  the  authority  of  the  Bible, 

*  and  practice  and  experience  of  mankind.  Hu- 
‘  man  experience,  showing  the  universal  suc- 
1  cess  of  slave  society,  and  the  universal  failure 
1  °f  Jree  society,  was  unavailable  to  them,  be- 
{  cause  they  were  precluded  from  employing  it, 

‘  by  admitting  Slavery,  in  the  abstract,  to  be 
1  wrong.  But  now  the  line  of  defence  is  changed. 

1  The  South  now  maintains  that  Slavery  is 
1  right,  natural ,  and  necessary.  Whilst  it  is 
‘  far  more  obvious  that  negroes  should  be  slaves 
1  than  whites,  for  they  are  only  ft  to  labor ,  [to 
1  reverse  this  argument,  it  would  seem  that  all 
1  the  labor  is  only  fit  for  slaves,]  yet  the  princi- 
i  pie,  of  Slavery  is  itself  right ,  and  does  not 
‘  depend  on  difference  of  complexion.  Differ- 
1  ence  of  race  tends  to  render  the  institution 
i  more  natural  and  durable.” 

Sir,  I  represent  a  constituency  of  Northern 
laborers — men  who  deem  it  no  disgrace  that  j 
they  earn  their  subsistence,  and  lay  up  a  com  I 


petence  for  support  in  after  life,  by  their  daily 
labor.  So  far  as  social  position  is  concerned, 
they  are  the  peers  of  any  man  on  this  floor, 
North  or  South.  And  I  will  resist,  by  all  th'e 
powers  that  God  has  given  me,  the  extension  of 
a  system  into  their  territory  which  degrades 
them  to  the  level  of  the  negro  slave,  and  which  [ 
holds  that  all  who  labor,  whether  black  or  white, 
are  fit  only  to  be  slaves  themselves  I 

Sir,  the  abstract  proposition  contended  for  by 
the  Slave  Power,  to  wit:  that  they  have  the 
same  right  to  go  into  the  Territories  with  their 
property,  that  we  of  the  free  States  have  with 
ours,  has,  at  first  blush,  some  show  of  specious¬ 
ness.  But  it  rests  upon  the  false  assumption 
that,  by  the  general  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
there  is,  or  can  be,  such  a  thing  as  property  in 
human  beings.  The  premises  being  thus  as¬ 
sumed,  the  conclusion  follows,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  But  this  is  not  true.  Beyond  the  limits 
of  the  loc^l  law,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  prop¬ 
erty  in  man.  It  is  but  recently  that  this  propo¬ 
sition  has  been  denied.  Until  recently,  Liberty 
was  always  considered  the  rule,  and  Slavery  the 
exception;  and  it  was  generally  conceded  that 
Slavery  could  only  exist  where  it  was  established 
by  positive  law.  But  now,  according  to  the 
doctrine  proclaimed  the  other  day  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Stephens,] 
Slavery  exists  wherever  it  is  not  expressly  pro¬ 
hibited — thereby  completely  reversing,  the  gen¬ 
erally-received  opinion  upon  this  subject. 
Thus,  one  after  another,  the  old  landmarks  of 
Freedom  are  removed.  The  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  restriction  only  made  way  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  universal  rule,  that  Slavery 
is  the  creature  of  local  law,  and  confined  to  the 
States  where  it  unfortunately  exists.  This  doc¬ 
trine  is,  as  I  have  said,  familfar  and  well  estab¬ 
lished.  It  has  been  recognised  as  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  law,  from  the  time  of  the  decis¬ 
ion  of  the  Somerset  case  in  England,  not  mere¬ 
ly  by  decisions  there  and  in  other  foreign  juris¬ 
dictions,  but  by  the  courts  in  slave  as  well  as 
free  States  of  this  Union.  This  beneficent  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  common  law  is  beautifully  expressed 
by  one  of  the  great  English  poets : 

;t  Slaves  cannot  br  at-be  in  England;  if  their  lungs 

Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free. 

They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall ! 75 

Such  is  the  law  in  this  country ;  ana  it  has 
been  over  and  over  again  decided  that  slaves, 
taken  voluntarily  beyond  the  State  where  Slave¬ 
ry  exists,  at  once  become  free.  I  will  not  con¬ 
sume  the  time  in  citing  authorities.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
courts,  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Kentucky,  and  of  many 
of  the  free  States.  But  nothing  is  too  sacred 
for  Slavery  to  call  in  question — nothing  so  well 
established  as  to  interpose  any  barrier  to  its 
onward  and  deadly  march  !  It  could  not  go  to 
Kansas  in  safety  until  it  was  first  established 
that  slaves  could  be  held  beyond  the  range  of 
the  local  law;  and  at  once  the  judicial  barrier 
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•which  confined  them  to  the  States  where  Slave¬ 
ry  exists  by  such  law,  was  attacked  and  repu¬ 
diated  ! 

If,  then,  as  ha3  been  shown,  Slavery  has  no 
legal  existence  beyond  the  municipal  law  of  the 
State  where  it  is  established,  it  follows  that 
slaves  cannot  be  taken  into  the  Territories,  and 
there  held  as  slaves,  except  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Constitution  nowhere  regards 
slaves  as  property ;  but  in  every  iastance  where 
they  are  referred  to,  they  are  treated  as  persons. 
To  show  that  I  am  right  in  this,  I  quote  from 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  the  case  of  Jones 
vs.  Van  Zandt,  (2  McLean's  United  States 
Circuit  Court  Reports ,)  -as  follows  : 

“  The  Constitution  treats  slaves  as  persons. 

'  The  view  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  thought  it 
‘  wrong  to  admit  in  the  Constitution  the  idea 
1  that  there  could  be  property  in  men,  seems  to 
1  have  been  carried  out  in  that  most  important 
i  instrument.  Whether  slaves  are  referred  to 
1  in  it  as  the  basis  of  representation,  as  migra- 
1  ting,  or  being  imported,  or  as  fugitives  from 
‘  labor,  they  are  spoken  of  as  persons.” 

So  that,  if  slaves  are  taken  into  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  they  go  as  persons  ;  and  by  the  fifth  arti¬ 
cle  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution,  which 
provides  that  no  person  u  shall  be  deprived  of 
‘  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process 
1  of  lajv,”  they  ought  at  once  to  be  set  free. 
But  the  Slave  Power  scouts  this  doctrine ;  de¬ 
nies  that  there  is  any  power  in  the  people  of  the 
Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  therein ;  and 
contends  that,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this 
very  Constitution,  Slavery  is  established  there 
the  moment  a  slaveholder  sets  his  foot  upon  the 


soil  with  his  slaves !  It  is  understood  that  a 
majority  of  the  J udges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  are  ready  with  an  opinion, 
confirming  tbe  Slavery  side  of  this  question. 

There  is,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  one  hope 
left  for  Freedom  in  Kansas,  and  that,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  are  about  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of.  It  is,  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  the 
slave  Democracy  tbe  power  they  have  abused, 
and  vest  it  in  those  who  will  bring  back  the 
Administration  of  the  Government  to  the  early 
policy  *of  its  founders  ! 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
we  seek  no  quarrel  with  our  brethren  of  the 
South.  This  is  an  issue  which  they  have  forced 
upon  us,  and,  with  God’s  blessing,  we  will  meet 
it  as  becomes  worthy  descendants  of  patriot 
sires  I  You  sometimes  tell  us  that  all  you  want 
is  to  be  let  alone.  That  is  precisely  what  we 
intend  to  do.  We  will  interfere  with  none  of 
your  rights.  Whatever  is  “nominated  in  the 
bond,”  that  we  wfill  yield.  In  turn,  is  it  too 
much  for  us  to  make  the  same  request  of  you — ■ 
that  you  will  let  w.?  alone  ?  If  Slavery  be  a 
blessing,  to  you  shall  inure  all  its  benefits.  If 
it  be  a  curse,  do  not  seek  to  plant  it  upon  our 
soil — to  involve  us  in  its  guilt.  We  desire  to 
cultivate  the  relations  of  peace  and  of  fraternal 
kindness  with  the  people  of  the  South.  And 
we  say  to  them,  in  the  language  of  one  of  New 
England’s  most-  gifted  poets  : 

"  All  that  sister  States  should  do,  all  that  fkee  States  may, 
Heart.,  hand,  and  purse,  we  proffer,  as  in  our  early  day ; 
But  this  one,  dark,  loathsome  burden,  ye  must  struggle 

with  ALONE, 

And  reap  the  bitter  harvest  which  ye  yourselves  have 

sown !  ” 


WASHINGTON,  D  C 

BUELL  &  BLANCHARD, 

1856. 
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A.F’F'^IRS  IN  KANSAS. 


In  Senate,  Friday,  March  14,  1856. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  leave  to  make  a 
report  on  the  resolution  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Printing  on  Wednesday  last,  to  print  sixty-two  thousand 
copies  of  the  majority  and  minority  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Territories  in  relation  to  Kansas  affairs.  The 
cost  of  printing  sixty-two  thousand  extra  copies,  as  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  [Mr.  Pugh,]  will  be 
$2,213.  The  Committee  on  Printing  have  authorized  me 
to  report  in  tavor  of  printing  thirty-one  thousand  instead 
of  sixty  two  thousand — -just  half  the  number.  Sixty-two 
thousand  would  give  one  thousand  copies  to  each  Senator ; 
but  we  have  thought  that  five  hundred  would  he  sufficient. 
It  is  for  the  Sena’e  to  judge,  however.  We  report  in  favor 
of  printing  thirty-one  thousand  of  those  two  reports  from 
the  Committee  on  Territories,  the  cost  of  which  will  be 
$l,10o. 

The  PRESIDLN T.  The  question  is  on  concurring  in 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  THUMB  UUL  said  :  Mr.  President,  I  can¬ 
not  consent,  entertaining  the  views  which  I  hold 
that  this  report  shall  go  before  the  country  without 
expressing  my  dissent.  I  am  aware,  sir,  that  it 
is  here  accompanied  by  a  minority  report,  which 
iu  my  judgment,  presents  this  Kansas  question  in 
a  masterly  manner.  It  utterly, refutes  the  major¬ 
ity  report  upon  the  great  question  at  issue  ;  but 
having  been  prepared  without  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  majority  report,  it  was  impossible 
that  it  could  meet  and  expose  all  its  unfounded 
assumptions.  Had  the  two  reports  gone  out  to¬ 
gether,  I  would  have  been  content  ;  but,  sir,  the 
report  of  the  majority  has  already  been  placed 
before  the  country,  unaccompanied  by  that  of  the 
minority.  It  was  sent  out  in  advance  of  its  de¬ 
livery  to  the  Senate,  and  has  appeared  in  a  news¬ 
paper  published  in  the  city  of  New  York  before  it 
cold  be  printed  in  Washington;  and  containing 
as  in  ray  judgment  it  does,  many  unwarranted 
assumptions,  many  inconsistencies,  many  false 
deductions  from  admitted  premises,  and  advanc¬ 
ing  many  erroneous  propositions,  I  cannot  consent 
that  it  shall  now  pass  from  our  consideration  un¬ 
noticed,  inasmuch  as,  losing  this  opportunity,  we 

may  not  soon  have  another  to  express  our  views 
upon  it. 


In  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  make,  I  have 
no  idea  of  putting  myself,  or  the  State  which  I 
have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  defending  any  such  doctrines  as  the  ma¬ 
jority  report  seeks,  by  argument  rather  than  by 
direct  assertion,  to  attribute  to  those  who  differ 
from  its  conclusions. 

I  do  not  intend  to  justify  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Kansas  by  the  people  of  any 
portion  of  the  Union,  contrary  to  law,  and  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act.  I  do  not 
design  to  justify  either  insurrection  or  treason  in 
any  quarter ;  nor  am  I  to  be  frightened  from  a 
statement  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  Kansas,  by  the  cry  of  insurrection 
and.  treason,  where  none  exist.  While  opposed 
to  insurrectionists  and  traitors,  I  am  equally 
opposed  to  tyrants  and  usurpers ;  and  would  be 
as  ready  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  one  as  the 
other. 

I  deny,  sir,  that  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  as  traitors  to 
this  Government,  or  that  there  is  any  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  that  Territory,  such- as  has  been  indicated 
in  some  of  the  documents  which  have  been  sent 
to  this  body. 

In  discussing  this  matter,  it  is  important  to 
seep  in  view  the  distinction  between  a  State  and 
a  Territorial  Government.  Much  is  said  in  the 
report  before  us  of  the  injustice  of  one  State  inter¬ 
fering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  another — much 
about  the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  impose  an 
inequality  on  any  of  the  States.  ~  Is  there  any 
man  in  this  land  who  ever  thought  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  one  State  had  a  right  to  interfere  with  the 
domestic  institutions  of  any  other  State,  or  is 
there  one  who  denies  that  the  States  of  this  Union 
are  entitled  to  equal  rights  ?  Is  that  the  position 
of  those  who  have  opposed  the  measure  which 
has  caused  the  present  agitation,  and  is  threaten¬ 
ing  us  with  civil  war? 

Sir,  the  people  whom  I  in  part  represent  enter¬ 
tain  no  such  views.  The  people  of  the  State  of 
Illinois,  permit  me  to  say,  are  loyal  to  this  Union, 
to  the  Constitution,  and  all  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution;  and  when  they  condemned  the  [epart- 
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ure  from  the  measures  of  1830  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the  opening  afresh 
of  this  dangerous  Slavery  question — which,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  is  the  only  question  “which 
can  ever  put  to  hazard  our  Union  and  safety  ” — 
they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  interfering  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States.  Why,  I 
ask,  is  it  eternally  thrust  in  the  faces  of  those  who 
oppose  the  extension  of  Slavery  into  free  territory , 
that  they  want  to  produce  an  inequality  among 
the  States  ?  Whether  Slavery  shall  be  permitted 
to  extend  into  Territories  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  from  which  it  was  -excluded  by  acts  of 
Congress  for  more  than  a  generation,  is  quite 
another  thing  from  going  into  the  States,  and  in¬ 
terfering  with  the  institution  there.  Persons  who 
were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise,  and  who  are  nowopposed  to  the  spread 
of  Slavery  to  the  Territory  it  made  free,  are  not 
Abolitionists,  though  they  may  be  falsely  so  called. 
The  expression  “  abolitionize  ”  appears  in  this 
report,  is  sometimes  used  in  this  Chamber,  as  also 
the  epithet  “  Black  Republican ;  ”  but  I  trust  that 
neither  Senators  nor  the  people  are  to  be  driven 
from  a  just  consideration  of  public  measures  by 
the  fear  of  incurring  some  opprobrious  epithet, 
applied  to  them  by  those  who  have  no  other  argu¬ 
ment  to  offer.  The  veriest  simpleton  in  your 
streets  may  cry  out  “  Black  Republican  ”  or  “  Ab¬ 
olitionist.’’  I  do  not  design  applying  offensive 
names  to  the  people  of  auy  part  of  this  country, 
nor  is  it  my  intention  to  say  anything  offensive 
to  any  gentleman  upon  this  floor,  or  to  advocate 
Tiny  other  doctrines  than  those  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Democratic  fathers  of 
the  Republic.  My  position  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery  is  the  one  occupied  by  all  parties,  but  a 
very  few  years  ago — by  men  in  the  South  as  well 
as  in  the  North. 

Having  said  thus  much,  I  propose  to  refer  to 
some  portions  of  this  report.  And  the  first  prop¬ 
osition  to  which  I  desire  to  call  attention,  is  the 
argument  to  show  that  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  is 
derived  from  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which 
authorizes  the  admission  of  new  States  into  the 
Union.  I  think  it  is  not  very  material  whence 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  Territories 
is  derived  ;  it  is  enough  that  it  exists  ;  but  in 
hunting  for  that  power,  it  occurs  to  me  that  one 
of  the  last  causes  from  which  it  can  be  properly 
deduced  is  that  from  which  the  committee  seek 
to  derive  it.  The  power  “  to  admit  new  States  ” 
into  the  Union  gives  to  Congress,  says  this  report, 
the  power  to  govern  Territories  !  Why,  sir,  the 
very  action  recommended  by  the  committee  con¬ 
tradicts  the  assumption.  The  report  concludes 
with  the  statement  that  a  bill  is  to  be  introduced 
to  authorize  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas, 
when  its  population  shall  have  attained  a  certain 
number,  to  form  a  State  Government,  preparatory 
to  admission  into  the  Union.  The  power  to  p'ass 
such  an  act  may  be  derived,,  perhaps,  from  the 
clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  authorizes  the  admission  of  new  States ; 
and  the  very  fact  that  a  new  law  is  necessary 
since  the  act  was  passed  organizing  the  Territory 


of  Kansas,  in  order  to  admit  it  into  the  Union, 
shows  that  the  first  act  was  not  passed  with  that 
view.  The  first  act  does  not  provide  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Kansas  as  a  State ;  and  yet  we  are 
gravely  told,  in  this  document,  that  the  only  power 
.which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  to 
form  a  Territorial  Government,  is  that  which  is 
derived  from  the  power  to  admit  a  new  State  ! 

I  have  no  difficulty,  myself,  in  finding  the 
power  in  that  other  clause  of  the  Constitution 
which  declares  that  “  Congress  shall  have  power 
‘  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
£  ing  the  territqjy  or  other  property  belonging  to 
‘  the  United  States.”  I  see  no  propriety  in  limit¬ 
ing  the  word  “  territory  ”  merely  to  land.  The 
men  who  framed  our  Constitution  understood  the 
English  language.  They  would  not  have  used 
more  words  than  were  necessary  to  express  the 
idea  they  had  in  view.  If  the  design  was  simply 
to  allow  Congress  under  that  provision  to  make 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  United  States,  why  say  “  the  terri¬ 
tory  or  other  property?”  It  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  said,  simply,  “they  shall  have 
‘  authority  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
1  tions  respecting  the  property  belonging  to  the 
1  United  States.”  But,  sir,  they  did  not  stop  there. 
They  said  respecting  “the  territory”  as  well  as 
the  “other”  property,  and  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
laying  the  foundations  for  a  political  Government. 
The  great  object  in  view  was  to  prepare  a  Con¬ 
stitution  for  the  government  of  persons,  not 
merely  to  regulate  the  sale  of  lands.  At  that 
very  time  there  was  belonging  to  the  United 
States  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  provision 
had  then  been  made  for  its  government.  Some 
of  the  very  men  in  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  Constitution  had  co-operated  in  passing  the 
Ordinance  of  D78?  respecting  that  Territory, -and 
they  doubtless  incorporated  this  clause  in  the 
Constitution,  with  the  very  intention  of  continu¬ 
ing  the  power  to  govern  it. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  is  it  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  they  intended  the  word  “  territory  ”  in 
that  limited  sense  which  the  committee  have 
thought  proper  to., give  it? 

Sir,  there  are  other  clauses  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  from  which  this  power  might 
be  derived.  There  is  the  treaty-making  power. 
Can  it  be  said  that  this  great  Government  was 
formed  with  authority  to  declare  war  and  make 
peace,  and  yet  was  left  without  the  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  temporary  Government  for  the  countries  it 
might,  at  any  time,  by  the  chances  of  war,  con¬ 
quer  and  possess?  We  should  not  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation  if  we  had  not  this  power  to  ac¬ 
quire  territory  by  the  force  of  arms,  and,  when 
we  obtained  it,  to  protect  and  govern  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  until  they  should  become  sufficiency  numer¬ 
ous  to  form  a  State  Government  for  themselves. 

But,  sir,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this.  The  power 
is  admitted,  but  it  is  admitted  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Here  I  wish  to  point  out  one  of  the  in¬ 
consistencies  of  the  report.  It  says  : 

“  So  far  as  the  organization  of  a  Territory  may 
1  be  necessary  and  proper  as  a  means  of  carrying 
‘  into  effect  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
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1  the  admission  of  new  States,  and  when  exercised 
with  refetence  only  to  that  end,  the  power  of 
‘  Congress  is  clear  and  explicit;  but  beyond  that 
‘  poiut  the  authority  cannot  extend.” 

The  proposition  is  here  broadly  laid  down,  that, 
beyond  the  point  of  providing  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  into  effect  the  provision  for  the  admission  of 
new  States,  the  power  to  govern  the  Territories 
does  not  exist.  Is  that  true?  Can  it  be  main¬ 
tained?  Is  it  one  of  the  necessary  means,  in  order 
to  admit  a  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  State, 
that  Congress  should  govern  it  before  it  comes 
in?  Is  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  necessary  for  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  those  Territories  as  States  into  the 
Union?  What  is  that  act?  A  long  law,  contain¬ 
ing  thirty-'fevcn  sections,  and  providing  for  those 
Territories  .Governors  and  Legislatures,  judges 
and  marshals  ;  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  justices 
of  the  peace,  and  providing  all  the  machinery  for 
the  Territorial  Governments.  I  desire  to  know 
what  the  jurisdiction  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
any  of  these  provisions,  have  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Kaasas  into  the  Union  as  a  State? 
Can  the  position  be  maintained  for  a  moment, 
that  it  is  necessary  or  proper,  as  preliminary  to 
the  admission  of  a  State  into  this  Union,  that 
Congress  should  declare  that  a  Territorial  justice 
of  the  peace  should  not  have  jurisdiction  in  cases 
exceeding  $100,  or  relating  to  real  estate?  If 
the  assumptions  of  this  report  are  correct,  such 
is  the  case ;  for  we  are  told  that  it  is  only  when 
the  power  of  Congress  is  exercised  in  reference 
to  the  admission  of  a  new  State,  that  it  has  any 
right  to  legislate  for  a  Territory,  and  of  course  it 
will  not  be  contended  that  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  is  not  constitutional. 

Again,  it  is  said  : 

“The  act  of  Congress  for  the  organization  of 
£  the -Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  was 
t  designed  to  conform  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the.  Federal  Constitution,  by  preserving  and 
maintaining  the  fundamental  principle  of  equal- 
lty  among  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  restriction  contained  in  the  eighth 
section  of  the  act  of  the  6th  of  March,  1820 

*  preparatory  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  into 

I  the  Union.” 

I  would  like  to  know  from  the  committee  what 
under  heaven  the  organization  of  a  Territorial 
Government  in  Kansas  has  to  do  with  equality 
among  all  the  States  ?  What  has  it  to  do  with 
th^  equality  of  right  between  New  York  and  Ohio 

II  mois  and  Georgia?  Still,  that  is  the  object 
which  is  avowed,  to  preserve  equality  amono-the 
States,  and  that  “  notwithstanding  the  restriction 
.  l°1ntil1!led  \n  the  eighth  section  of  the  act  of  the 

6th  of  March,.  1820,  preparatory  to  the  admission 
of  Missouri  into  the  Union,  which  assumed  to 
deny  to  the^people  forever  the  right  to  settle  the 
‘  question  of  Slavery  for  themselves,  provided  they 
1  s“0,dd  make  their  homes  and  organize  States 
‘  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude.”  Did  the  eighth 
section  of  . the  act  preparatory  to  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  Union  assume  what  is  here 
charged?  That  provision,  in  my  judgment,  has 
been,  very  much  misunderstood.  It  is  a  provision 
relating  to  the  “  territory  ”  north  of  36°  30'  north  I 


latitude,  and  not  to  the  States  to  be  formed  out  of 
it.  I  have,  not  the  provision  before  me,  but  1 
mow  that  it  provides,  substantially,  that  “in  all 
that  territory”  north' of  30°  30',  Slavery  shall  be 
forever  prohibited.  The  word  “forever”  occurs 
in  it;  and  that  word  seems  to  be  very  potent 
m  the  estimation  of  some  gentlemen;  but,  like 
the  word  “  hereafter,”  or  any  other  word  used  in 
a  law  m  reference  to  a  Territory,  it  ceases  to  have 
etlect  whenever  the  Territory  ceases  to  exist. 
After  the  Territory  is  admitted  into  the  Union  as 
#  State,  the  laws  providing  for  its  government 
xvliile  a  Territory  become  nugatory,  unless  some 
provision  be  made  for  their  continuance. 

It  is  conceded  by  all,  that  any  of  the  old  States 
may  abolish  or  establish  Slavery  at  pleasure ;  and 
as  a  new  State  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  it  has,  when 
admitted,  the  same  right„whether  there  had  been 
an  inhibition  against  Slavery  while  it  was  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  or  not.  The  Missouri  Compromise  would 
therefore  have  an  end  as  fast  as  the  Territory 
north  of  36°  30'  was  formed  into  States  and  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union.  The  provision  applies 
in  terms  to  the  “territory,”  and  not  tq  the  State-s 
which  might  afterwards  be  formed  out  of  that 
territory.  The.  constant  attempt  to  make  prom¬ 
inent  the  equality  of  the  States,  as  if  somebody 
doubted  it,  and  to  assimilate  States  to  Territories 
is  only  calculated  to  confuse  the  mind.  It  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  people  of  the  South  should  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  is  no  disposition  in  the  NoHh 
to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  people  in  any 
State  of  this  Union  in  reference  to  Slavery.  They 
should  cease  to  believe  that  there  is  any  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  persons  entertaining  such  a  sen¬ 
timent  ;  for  I  leave  out  of  my  remarks  that  little 
fraction  oi  fanatics,  some  of  whom  may  be  found 
both  Nortli  and  South,  who  are  hostile  to  the 
Union  of  the  States,  who  bear  no  considerable 
proportion  to  the  people  of  this  Union,  North  or 
South,  and  with  whose  disorganizing  schemes  the 
great  mass  of  those  who  are  to-day  opposing  the 
spread  of  Slavery  have  no  more  sympathy  than 
the  slaveholders  themselves. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to 
ask  him  a  question  for  information  ? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  Certainly. 

Mr.  TOUCEY.  I  wish  to  ask  the  ‘Senator 
whether,  in  his  opinion,  a  restriction  of  that  kind 
can  be  imposed  on  a  new  State,  as  a  condition  of 
admission  into  the  Union? 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
answer  the  Senator.  The  propriety  of  admitting 
a  State  into  the  Union  is  to  be  determined  wTien 
;hat  State  makes  application  for  admission.  It  is 
not  an. absolute  right.  Congress  is  not  bound  to 
admit  into  the  Union  every  new  State  which  pre¬ 
sents  arepublican  Constitution, whether  tolerating 
Slavery  or  containing  a  provision  prohibiting  it. 

It  is  a  matter  to  be  decided  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  existing  at  the  time ;  and  if  ever  an  ap¬ 
plication  shall  be  made,  wliile  I  have  the  honor  to 
hold  a  seat  here,  either  by  a  State  presenting  a 
free  or  a  slave  Constitution,  and  I  shall  believe 
that  the  admission  of  such  State  into  this  union 
will  seriously  endanger  its  existence,  I  will  neve: 
give  my  vote  for  its  admission.  If  Utah  with  her 
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plurality  wife  system,  and  other  obnoxious  pro¬ 
visions  in  her  Constitution,  tending  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  institutions  if 
admitted  to  an  equal  heritage  with  us,  should 
ask  admission,  Congress  would  have  the  right, 
as  I  conceive,  to  refuse  it  until  the  obnoxious 
provisions  were  stricken  out. 

In  advocating  these  views,  I  am  committing 
nobody  but  myself,  for  I  am  not  speaking  tor  any 
political  organization  in  the  country.  I  would 
not  undertake  to  speak  for  Senators  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  this  Chamber,  although  from  child¬ 
hood  up  I  have  always  maintained,  to  the  extents 
of  my  ability,  Democratic  principles,  and  sus¬ 
tained  Democratic  men.  I  have  done  so  on  prin¬ 
ciple,  believing  the  policy  of  the  Democratic 
party  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country.  I 
never  was  one  of  those,  however,  who  supported 
a  measure  without  examination,  merely  because 
it  was  proposed  by  political  friends  ;  or  con¬ 
demned  it  without  investigation,  simply  because 
it  came  from  a  political  opponent.  Having,  my¬ 
self,  been  united  with  none  of  the  new  parties 
of  the  day,  whether  they  be  called  Republican  or 
American,  or  by  any  other  name — having  been 
associated  with  no  political  organization  in  my 
life,  public  or  private,  except  the  Democratic 
party,  it  will  not  be  understood  that,  in  the 
views  which  I  advance,  I  profess  to  speak  for 
anybody  except  for  myself,  and  the  constituency 
I  in  part  represent. 

Another  branch  of  this  report,  to  which  I  desire 
o  call  attention,  is  in  these  words : 

u  In  obedience  to  the  Constitution,  the  Kansas- 
‘  Nebraska  act  declared,  in  the  precise  language 
1  of  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850,  that  £  when 
‘  admitted  as  a  State,  the  said  Territory,  or  any 
«  portion  of  the  same,  shall  be  received  into  the 
<  Union  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  their  Consti- 
‘  tution  may  prescribe  at  the  time  of  their  ad- 
1  mission.’  ” 

From  this  clause,  which  has  no  practical  effect 
whatever,  either  in  the  Conpromise  Measures  of 
1850  or  the  Kansas-Nebreska  act,  it  has  been 
contended  that  the  Compromise  Measures  of  1850 
were  inconsistent  with  the  Compromise  of  1820. 
I  deny  the  position.  There  is  no  inconsistency 
between  .them.  The  Missouri  Compromise,  as 
already  shown,  did  not  prevent  the  admission  of 
a  State  into  the  Union  with  or  without  Slavery, 
as  its  Constitution  might  prescribe  at  the  time  of 
its  admission.  The  clause  incorporated  into  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act  does  not  have  the  effect  to 
bring  a  State  into  the  Union,  either  with  or  with¬ 
out  Slavery,  or  to  bind  any  future  Congress  to  do 
so.  Congress  will  act  on  that  question  when  it 
arises.  When  Kansas  shall  present  herself,  with 
a  Constitution  either  establishing  or  prohibiting 
Slavery,  is  there  any  Senator  who  will  consider 
himself  bound  by  a  declaratory  provision  inserted 
in  the  act  organizing  her  Territorial  Government  ? 
I  presume  not.  This  report  concludes  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  passage  of  a  bill  to  enable 
the  people  of  Kansas  to  form  a  State  Government. 
Is  it  not  competent  for  Congress,  if  it  should  think 
proper,  to  insert  in  that  bill  a  provision  that  this 
particular  clause  shall  be  repealed,  or  to  insert 


a  clause,  that  Slavery  shall  not  exist  in  Kansas 
while  a  Territory? 

The  assumption,  then,  that  the  clause  which  I 
have  cited,  and  which  was  inserted  in  the  Terri¬ 
torial  acts  of  1850,  is  inconsistent  with  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise,  is  not  maintainable,  unless 
you  say  that  the  Missouri  Compromise,  prohibit¬ 
ing  Slavery  in  a  Territory ,  is  to  have  effect  after 
that  Territory  becomes  a  State,  which  I  deny. 
This  report  proceeds  to  quote  further  from  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  as  follows  : 

“  It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this 
‘  act,  not  to  legislate  Slavery  into  any  State  or 
£  Territory,  nor  to  exclude  it  therefrom,  but  to 
1  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form 
£  and  regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their 
£  own  way,  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of 
£  the  United  States.” 

Why  thrust  into  this  provision  the  word  State  ? 
as  if  there  were  somebody  in  the  country  who 
wanted  Congress  to  legislate  Slavery  into  a  State 
or  out  of  a  State  ?  No  person,  as  far  as  I  know, 
maintains  such  a  position  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  this  clause  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
couched  in  the  language  in  which  it  is,  has  given 
rise  to  various  constructions  in  different  parts  of 
the  Union.  I  believe  it  is  the  universal  under¬ 
standing  with  Southern  men,  that  under  this 
provision  they  have  a  right  to  go  with  their 
slaves  into  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  hold 
them  there  as  such.  A  majority  of  those  who 
voted  for  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  and  who  car¬ 
ried  it  through  Congress,  understand  that  the 
moment  the  Missouri  Compromise  was  repealed, 
those  Territories  were  open  to  the  admission  of 
Slavery.  This  has  been  the  practical  operation 
of  the  law.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  mass  meeting  held  in  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  as  early  as  September,  1854,  before  any 
Territorial  Legislature  convened,  and  of  course 
before  there  was  any  legislative  action  in  the 
Territory  on  the  subject  of  Slavery.  Among  their 
resolutions  I  find  these,  endorsing  the  principles 
of  the  Kansas  Squatter  Society  : 

££  That  Kansas  Territory,  and  as  a  consequence 
£  the  State  of  Kansas,  of  right  should  be,  and 
1  therefore  shall  be,  Slave  Territory. 

“  We  hereby  declare  that,  as  this  [Squatters’] 

£  society  embraces  nine-tenths  of  the  present  set- 
£  tiers  of  this  Territory,  we  are  entitled  to  and 
£  will  exercise  the  right  of  expelling  from  the  Ter- 
£  ritory,  or  otherwise  punishing,  any  individual 
£  or  individuals  who  may  come  among  us,  and 
£  by  act,  conspiracy,  or  other  illegal  means,  en- 
£  tice  away  our  slaves,  or  clandestinely  attempt 
£  in  any  way  or  form  to  affect  our  rights  of  prop- 
£  erty  in  the  same.” 

How  did  it  happen  that  there  were  slaves  in 
the  Territory  at  that  early  day,  and  that  nine- 
tenths  of  the  settlers  should  resolve  to  expel  from 
the  Territory  any  individual  who  should  attempt 
to  affect  their  right  of  property  in  the  same,  un¬ 
less,  in  the  absence  of  any  local  law  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  pro-slavery  party  supposed  they  had  a 
right  to  hold  slaves  in  the  Territory?  This  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  Squatters’  Society  took  place  before 
the  first  emigrants  who  went  to  Kansas  under  the 
natronage  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  had  ar- 
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rived  in  the  Territory,  and  shows,  not  only  the 
construction  the  Squatters’  Society  put  on  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  but  a  fixed  determination, 
from  the  outset,  to  force  Slavery  into  Kansas  by 
violence. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Kansas  act  was  differently 
understood  in  some  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Cass]  believes,  if  I  understand  his  position  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  Slavery  cannot  exist  without  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  law  to  protect  it ;  and  that,  in  the  absence 
of  any  local  law  on  the  subject,  Slavery  cannot 
legally  exist  in  any  of  our  Territories.  That  was 
the  doctrine  of  the  whole  country  a  few  years 
ago.  The  committee  have  not  thought  proper  to 
tell  us,  in  this  lengthy  report,  whether  it  is  the 
doctrine  now.  Such  was  formerly  the  law,  South 
as  well  as  North.  I  wish  to  read  an  extract,  not 
however  from  this  report,  which  I  have  taken 
upon  this  subject.  It  is  this  : 

44  The  relation  of  owner  and  slave  is,  in  the 
1  States  of  the  Union  in  which  it  has  legal  exist- 
‘  ence,  a  creature  of  municipal  law.  Although, 

‘  perhaps,  in  none  of  them  a  statute  introducing 
‘  it  as  to  the  blacks  can  be  produced,  it  is  be- 

*  lieved  that  in  all,  statutes  were  passed  for  reg- 
‘  ulating  and  dissolving  it.” 

Here  is  a  direct  assertion  that  Slavery,  in  the 
States  where  it  exists,  is  a  creature  of  municipal 
law ;  and  from  what  source  do  you  suppose  it 
comes?  Probably  the  “New  England  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  ”  have  advanced  -that  opinion.  No, 
sir ;  it  is  the  doctrine  promulgated  in  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  by  its  Supreme  Court,  (14  Martin’s 
Louisiana  Reports,  401.)  Again,  I  read  from  an¬ 
other  decision  : 

44  Slavery  is  condemned  by  reason  and  the  laws 
1  of  nature  ;  it  exists,  and  can  only  exist,  through 

*  municipal  regulations.” 

Whence  do  you  suppose  this  sentiment  comes, 
which,  if  promulgated  in  Kansas,  would  subject 
its  author  to  punishment  ?  It  was  proclaimed 
as  law  by  the  courts  of  Mississippi,  and  is  to 
be  found  in  1  Walker’s  Mississippi  Reports,  at 
page  86.  I  could  detain  the  Senate  for  hours  in 
reading  from  the  opinions  of  courts,  in  various 
sections  of  the  Union,  establishing  this  same  prin¬ 
ciple  ;  but  a  change  has  occurred.  The  entire 
South,  so  far  as  I  know,  and  some  even  in  the 
North,  now  repudiate  the  doctrine,  and  those  who 
still  adhere  to  it  are  stigmatized  by  many  as  Ab¬ 
olitionists.  This  is  an  evidence  of  the  advance 
which  pro-slavery  sentiments  are  making  in  the 
country.  • 

But,  sir,  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  is  under¬ 
stood  differently  in  different  sections  of  the  Union, 
in  another  respect.  In  the  North,  it  is  very  gen¬ 
erally  insisted,  that  under  that  act  the  Territorial 
Legislature  has  the  right  to  establish  or  abolish 
Slavery ;  but  in  the  South,  that  position  is  con¬ 
troverted.  The  assumption  is  now  put  forth,  that 
Slavery,  by  virtue  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  may  lawfully  exist  in  the  Territo¬ 
ries,  and  that  the  Territorial  Legislatures  have 
no  power  to  exclude  it. 

The  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  having,  as  has  been 
shown,  no  fixed  and  certain  principle,  but  subject 
to  as  many  different  versions  as  there  are  sections 


in  the  Union,  and  upon  which  opposite  construc¬ 
tions  may  be  put  with  equal  plausibility,  to  suit 
the  peculiar  views  of  each  locality,  is  the  law 
which  is  so  much  extolled  in  this  report,  which, 
however,  omits  to  explain  the  meaning  of  the 
principle  it  so  much  eulogizes,  and  about  which 
so  much  controversy  has  arisen ;  but  its  author, 
[Mr.  Douglas,]  in  a  speech  delivered  in  this 
body,  in  1850,  showed  the  fallacy  of  the  positions 
now  assumed  by  the  South,  and  that  to  prohibit 
Slavery  in  a  Territory  was  no  violation  of  South¬ 
ern  rights.  He  then  said  : 

u  What  share  had  the  South  in  the  Territories  ? 
1  or  the  North  ?  or  any  other  geographical  divis- 
‘  ion  unknown  to  the  Constitution  ?  I  answer, 
£  none ;  none  at  ail.  The  Territories  belong  to 
4  the  United  States  as  one  people,  one  nation,  and 
1  are  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  common  benefit  of 
1  all,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  Gonstitu- 
1  tion.  Each  State,  as  a  member  of  the  Confed- 
‘  eracy,  has  a  right  to  a  voice  in  forming  the  rules 
4  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  Ter- 
4  ritories;  but  the  different  sections — North.  South, 

4  East,  and  West — have  no  such  right.  It  is  no 
4  violation  of  Southern  rights  to  prohibit  Slavery, 

4  nor  of  Northern  rights  to  leave  the  people  to 
4  decide  the  question  for  themselves.” 

Again,  in  the  same  speech,  my  colleague  said  : 

44  Some  species  of  property  are  excluded  by 
4  law  in  most  of  the  States,  as  well  as  Territories, 

4  as  being  unwise,  immoral,  or  contrary  to  the 
4  principles  of  sound  public  policy.  For  instance, 

4  the  banker  is  prohibited  from  emigrating  to  Min- 
4  ne3ota,  Oregon,  or  California,  with  his  bank. 

4  The  bank  may  be  property  by  the  laws  of  New 
4  York,  but  ceases  to  be  so  when  taken  into  a 
4  State  or  Territory  where  banking  is  prohibited 
4  by  the  local  law.  So,  ardent  spirits,  whisky, 

4  brandy,  all  the  intoxicating  drinks,  are  recog- 
4  nised  and  protected  as  property  in  most  of  the 
4  States,  if  not  all  of  them ;  b^t  no  citizen, 

4  whether  from  the  North  or  South,  can  take  this 
4  species  of  property  with  him,  and  hold,  sell,  or 
4  use  it  at  his  pleasure,  in  all  the  Territories,  be- 
4  cause  it  is  prohibited  by  the  local  law — in  Ore- 
4  gon  by  the  statutes  of  the  Territory,  and  in  the 
4  Indian  country  by  the  acts  of  Congress.  Nor 
4  can  a  man  go  there,  and  take  and  hold  his  slave, 

4  for  the  same  reason.  These  laws,  and  many 
4  others  involving  similar  principles,  are  directed 
4  against  no  section,  and  impair  the  rights  of  no 
4  State  of  the  Union.  They  are  laws  against  the 
4  introduction,  sale,  and  use,  of  specific  kinds  of 
4  property,  whether  brought  from  the  North  or 
4  the  South,  or  from  foreign  countries.” 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan,  in 
his  speech  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was 
under  consideration,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  it 
to  this  question,  and  proved  conclusively  that 
the  exclusion  of  slaves  from  a  Territory  was  no 
encroachment  upon  the  equal  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  South. 

Now,  sir,  I  assert  that  the  boasted  principle  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  which  is  claimed  to  be 
of  such  vital  moment,  has  no  sort  of  importance 
except  for  evil,  in  consequence  of  ils  vagueness 
and  uncertainty  •  that  it  is  a  principle  which  >s 
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not  understood  alike  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South ;  and  that,  while  much  pains  is  taken  in 
the  report  to  discuss  constitutional  questions,  it 
does  not  inform  us  whether,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  Kansas  act,  slaves  may  rightly  be 
taken  to  and  held  in  that  Territory,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  municipal  law  on  the  subject.  Nor 
are  we  told  distinctly,  in  the  report,  whether  the 
Territorial  Legislature  has  a  right  to  prohibit  or 
to  establish  Slavery.  I  admit  it  does  tell  us  that 
the  people  of  the  Territory  are  to  regulate  their 
own  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way ;  but 
when,  is  not  said. 

This  clause  is  understood  by  some  to  apply  to 
the  people  of  a  Territory  when  they  come  to 
fbrm  a  State  Government,  and  that  they  are  to  be 
permitted  then ,  and  not  before ,  to  regulate  their 
OAvn  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way. 
That  I  believe  to  be  the  Southern  understanding 
of  the  bill.  But  the  author  of  the  report  has 
not  thought  proper  to  tell  us  distinctly  whether 
it  is  his  understanding  or  not. 

I  come  next  to  that  portion  of  the  report  which 
assails  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society.  Sir,  I  am  not 
the  apologist  of  that  society.  There  are  Sena¬ 
tors  here  much  better  acquainted  with  its  opera¬ 
tions,  and  much  more  capable  of  defending  it,  if 
it  needs  defence,  than  I  am  ;  but  I  wish  to  look 
at  it  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  presented  in  this 
report.  I  will  not  travel  out  of  the  record  after 
rumors,  as  has  sometimes  been  charged,  but  will 
take  the  statements  of  the  report  itself,  and  then 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  doctrines 
which  were  promulgated  when  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska  act  was  passed,  and  ask  whether  there  be 
anything  in  the  action  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  So¬ 
ciety,  as  set  forth ,  not  as  argued ,  in  the  report,  at 
all  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  which  were 
promulgated  on  all  sides  of  the  Senate  when 
that  act  was  under  consideration.  The  report 
says : 

“  Although  the  act  of  incorporation  does  not 
‘  distinctly  declare  that  the  company  was  formed 
1  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  domestic  in- 
1  stitutions  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  and  forc- 
1  ing  it  into  the  Union  with  a  prohibition  of 
*  Slavery  in  her  Constitution,  regardless  of  the 
1  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people ,  as  guarantied  by 
1  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ,  and  secured 
1  by  their  organic  law,  yet  the  whole  history  of 
1  the  movement,  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
‘  had  its  origin,  and  the  professions  and  avowals 
‘  of  all  engaged  in  it,  render  it  certain  and  unde- 
‘  niable  that  such  was  its  object.” 

Thus  the  charge  is  distinctly  made,  that  the 
object  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  was,  “  regard- 
1  less  of  the  rights  and  wishes  of  the  people,  as 
‘  guarantied  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
4  States,  and  secured  by  their  organic  law,”  “to 
1  force  Kansas  into  the  Union  with  a  prohibition 
1  of  Slavery  in  her  Constitution.”  Let  us  see 
how  that  charge  compares  with  the  declarations 
of  Senators  at  the  time  the  bill  was  under  con¬ 
sideration.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Hale]  took  the  trouble,  a  few  days  since, 
to  read  to  the  Senate  the  opinions  of  Senators,  j 
both  from  the  North  and  the  South,  delivered 
when  that  bill  was  pending;  and  I  think  he  read 


from  the  remarks  of  ten  or  a  dozen  Senators,  in 
which  they  stated  in  the  strongest  language  that 
the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  was  of  no  practical  importance,  and  that 
Slavery  could  never  go  to  Kansas.  It  was  then 
asserted,  by  some  of  the  advocates  of  the  bill, 
that  every  sensible  man  knew,  and  every  candid 
man  would  admit,  that  soil  and  climate  forbade 
the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Nebraska-Kan- 
sas  region,  which  is  ail  above  36°  30L  This 
opinion  was  sustained,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  proved,  by  Mr.  Pettit,  of  Indiana 
Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia;  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  Mr.  Thomson,  of  New  Jersey;  Mr.  Brod- 
head,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  Badger,  of  North 
Carolina ;  Mr.  Everett,  of  Massachusetts,  (who 
quotes,  as  sustaining  him  in  his  opinion,  “  what 
everybody  knew ;  ”)  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Illinois  ;  Mr. 
Dixon,  of  Kentucky;  Mr.  Jones,  of  Tennessee; 
and  Mr.  Cass,  (who  quotes  all  these.)  All. these 
Senators,  except  Mr.  Everett,  were  advocates  of 
the  bill ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  on  all  sides  of  the 
Senate  that  no  practical  importance  attached  to 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  because 
Kansas  was  not  intended  to  be  a  slave  Territory, 
and  Slavery  would  never  go  there.  One  Senator, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  had  said,  “  I  know  of  no 
1  man  who  advocates  the  extension  of  Slavery 
1  over  country  now  free.”  This  was  very  strong 
language,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  speech  de¬ 
livered  in  the  Senate,  in  1849,  by  the  author  of 
the  report  upon  which  I  am  commenting,  and 
afterwards  reported  in  the  Congressional  Globe . 
It  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  that  Kansas  was  to 
be  a  free  Territory.  It  was  said  on  the  face  of 
the  bill  that  its  intention  was  “  not  to  legislate 
Slavery  into  ”  the  Territory.  Then,  let  me  ask, 
how  did  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  as  is  charged 
in  this  report,  act  “  regardless  of  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  the  people,”  as  secured  by  the  organic 
act,  in  aiding  to  settle  Kansas  with  a  Free  State 
population?  It  was  proclaimed  to  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  that  Kansas  was  to  be  a  free 
State.  Gentlemen  from  the  South  said  they  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  else.  Still,  when  a  society  is 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  emigrants  to 
settle  in  it  as  a  free  Territory,  and  to  make  it  a 
free  State,  they  are  charged  with  acting  11  regard¬ 
less  of  the  principles  ”  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act ! 

Again,  the  report  states  that  the  society  secured  % 
the  color  of  legal  authority  to  sanction  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  acted  “  im  perversion  of  the  plain, 
provisions  of  an  act  of  Congress.”  The  objects 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  as  set  out  in  the 
report,  are  said  to  be,  to  aid  emigrants  going  to 
Kansas,  with  the  expectation  that  it  will  be  a  free 
State.  Was  not  that  your  expectation  here? 
Now,  it  is  charged  upon  those  who  went  to  work 
to  accomplish  the  very  object  which  you  your¬ 
selves  said  was  to  be  brought  about,  that  they 
acted  “  in  perversion  of  *he  plain  provisions  of 
an  act  of  Congress.”  A  plain  statement  of  facts 
is  all  that  is  necessary  to  expose  the  unfairness 
of  this  part  of  the  report.  Let  the  people — the 
candid  and  the  considerate,  those  not  led  by  im¬ 
pulse  and  prejudice,  but  by  their  reason  and 
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judgment — look  at  the  facts,  and  ask  themselves 
if  the  persons  assisted  on  their  way  to  Kansas  by 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  did  anything  wrong — 
if  they  violated  any  provision  of  the  organic  act 
when  they  went  there  to  do  that  which,  upon  all 
sides,  it  was  admitted  was  to  be  done  ? 

Again,  this  report,  after  admitting  the  right  of 
persons  from  any  quarter  to  go  to  the  Territory 
and  settle  as  independent  freemen,  says  : 

“  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  where  a  State 
1  creates  avast  moneyed  corporation  for  the  pur- 
‘  pose  of  controlling  the  domestic  institutions  of 
1  a  distinct  political  community,  fifteen  hundred 
‘  miles  distant,  and  sends  out  the  emigrants  only 
£  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  its  paramount 
1  political  objects.  When  a  powerful  corpora- 
‘  tion,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000  invested  in 
‘  houses  and  lands,  in  merchandise  and  mills,  in 
1  cannon  and  rifles,  in  powder  and  lead ,  in  all  the 
1  implements  of  art,  agriculture,  and  war,  and 
1  employing  a  corresponding  number  of  men,  all 
£  under  the  management  and  control  of  non-res- 
‘  ident  directors  and  stockholders,  who  are  au- 
1  thorized  by  their  charter  to  vote  by  proxy  to 
‘  the  extent  of  fifty  votes  each,  enters  a  distant 
‘  and  sparsely-settled  Territory  with  the  fixed 
1  purpose  of  wielding  all  in  its  power  to  control 
1  the  domestic  institutions  and  destinies  of  the 
‘  Territory” — 

And  so  it  would  be  a  very  different  thing;  but 
has  any  such  thing  occurred  ?  Never.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Socieey,  which  are 
incorporated  in  the  report,  do  not  set  forth  any 
such  state  of  fact.  They  do  not  show  that  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society  has  invested  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  or  one  cent,  in  powder  and  ball,  in 
cannon  and  rifle.  Oh,  no!  The  report  is  very 
far  from  charging  that.  Such  a  charge,  if  made, 
could  be  met  and  refuted.  What  is  charged? 
It  is  alleged  in  the  report  that  an  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  was  incorporated,  &c. ;  and  then  it  de¬ 
claims  against  a  society  that  should  invest  its 
means  in  powder  and  cannon,  rifle  and  ball,  to 
control  the  domestic  institutions  of  a  distant  Ter¬ 
ritory.  This  is  not  charged  directly  upon  the 
Emigrant  Aid  Society,  but  by  inference  only. 
When  a  society  shall  be  found  so  engaged  in 
fact,  I  will  unite  with  the  committee  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  its  insurrectionary  movements ;  but  I  am 
not  Quixotic  enough  to  combat  with  windmills 
and  shadows. 

A  society  relying  upon  force  and  ammunition 
for  its  success  would  more  nearly  resemble  those 
which  were  organized  in  western  Missouri ;  and 
the  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  author  of  this 
elaborate  report  seems  to  have  been  in  assigning 
the  formation  and  existence  of  the  society  he  de¬ 
scribed  to  a  wrong  locality. 

We  might  take  up  the  charter  of  the  Coloniza¬ 
tion  Society,  and,  after  reading  it,  proceed  to  de¬ 
claim  against  the  abomination  of  getting  up  an 
organization  to  produce  insurrection  among  the 
negroes  ;  but  the  Colonization  Society  and  insur¬ 
rection  would  have  no  more  to  do  with  each  other 
thau  good  and  evil.  They  are  as  far  apart  as  the 
poles  ;  and  so  is  the  real  action  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  and  that  action  which  is  argued 


against  in  this  report.  It  is  against  assumptions 
of  this  kind  in  the  report  that  I  am  speaking. 

Here  is  another  specimen  of  its  fairness  : 

“  When  the  emigrants  sent  out  by  the  Massa- 
£  chusetts  Emigrant  Aid  Company,  and  their  af- 
£  filiated  societies,  passed  through  the  State  of 
1  Missouri,  in  large  numbers,  on  their  way  to  Kan- 
‘  sas,  the  violence  of  their  language,  and  the  un- 
1  mistakable  indications  of  their  determined  hos- 
1  tility  to  the  domestic  institutions  of  that  State, 
‘  excited  apprehensions  that  the  object  of  the 
‘  company  was  to  abolitionize  Kansas.” 

YvThat !  “  abolitionize  Kansas  !  ”  It  was  said,  on 
all  sides  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  that  it  was 
never  meant  to  have  Slavery  go  into  Kansas. 
What  is  meant,  then,  by  abolitionizing  Kansas  ? 
Is  it  abolitionizing  a  Territory  already  free,  and 
which  was  never  meant  to  be  anything  but  free,  for 
Free  State  men  to  settle  in  it?  I  cannot  understand 
the  force  of  such  language;  but  they  were  to  ab¬ 
olitionize  Kansas,  according  to  this  report ;  and 
for  what  purpose?  “As  a  means  for  prosecuting 
£  a  relentless  warfare  on  the  institution  of  Slavery 
£  within  the  limits  of  Missouri.”  Where  is  the 
evidence  that  such  was  the  design  ?  I  would  like 
to  see  it.  It  is  not  in  this  report ;  and  if  it  ex¬ 
ists,  I  will  go  as  far  as  the  gentleman  to  put  it 
down.  I  will  neither  tolerate  nor  countenance, 
by  my  action  here  or  elsewhere,  any  society 
which -is  resorting  to  means  for  prosecuting  a 
“  relentless  warfare  upon  the  institution  of  Sla¬ 
very,  within  the  limits  of  Missouri,”  or  any  other 
State.  But  there  is  not  a  particle  of  .evidence  of 
any  such  intention  in  the  document  which  pro¬ 
fesses  to  set  forth  the  acts  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society,  and  which  is  incorporated  into  this  re¬ 
port.  But  the  report  goes  further,  and  says  : 

“  The  natural  consequence  was,  that  immedi- 
£  ate  steps  were  taken  by  the  people  of  the  west- 
1  crn  counties  of  Missouri  to  stimulate,  organ- 
£  ize,  and  carry  into  effect,  a  system  of  emigration 
1  similar  to  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Emigrant 
£  Aid  Company,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  coun- 
£  teracting  the  effects,  and  protecting  themselves 
1  and  their  domestic  institutions  from  the  conse- 
£  quences  of  that  company’s  operations. 

“The  material  difference  in  the  character  of 
1  the  two  rival  and  conflicting  movements  con- 
1  sists  in  the  fact,  that  the  one  had  its  origin  in 
£  an  aggressive,  and  the  other  in  a  defensive  pol- 
£  icy ;  the  one  organized  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
£  visions  and  claiming  to  act  under  the  authority 
1  of  a  legislative  enactment  of  a  distant  State, 

£  whose  internal  prosperity  and  domestic  security 
1  did  not  depend  upon  the  success  of  the  move- 
1  ment;  while  the  other  was  the  spontaneous 
£  action  of  the  people  living  in  the  immediate 
1  vicinity  of  the  theatre  of  operations,  excited 
4  by  a  sense  of  common  danger  to  the  necessity 
£  of  protecting  their  own  firesides  from  the  appre- 
£  bended  horrors  of  servile  insurrection,  and  in- 
£  testine  war.” 

I  could  bring  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  witness  against  these  assumptions  ;  for  he 
has  told  us,  in  his  special  message  on  Kansas 
affairs,  in  alluding  to  the  action  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society,  that  its  action  was  “  far  from  justi- 
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‘  fying  the  illegal  and  reprehensible  couuter- 
1  movements  which  ensued.” 

Now,  sir,  what  are  the  facts?  Will  those  two 
movements  bear  comparison  at  all  ?  Are  they  of 
the  same  character?  The  report  sets  forth,  in  its 
most  objectionable  features,  no  doubt,  the  action 
of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  and  it  amounts  sim¬ 
ply  to  this :  that  it  was  taking  measures  to  aid 
persons  on  their  way  to  Kansas  for  the  settlement 
of  the  country,  to  remain  there  as  settlers.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  in  the  report — it  is 
not  even  asserted — that  the  emigrants  who  went 
forth  under  the  patronage  of  the  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  did  not  go  to  Kansas  to  reside.  There 
may  be  an  argument  in  the  report  against  per¬ 
sons  who  went  there  under  the  patronage  of  that 
society  without  the  intention  of  residing;  but 
there  is  no  allegation  that  any  such  did  go. 

Well,  sir,  what  are  the  facts  in  reference  to  the 
organizations  in,the  western  counties  of  Missouri? 
I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  by  going  over  a  mi¬ 
nute  history  of  the  transactions  on  that  border. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  [Mr.  Wilson,] 
a  few  days  ago,  did  that;  and  he  showed  that 
men  went  into  Kansas  from  Missouri  in  organ¬ 
ized  companies,  with  music  beating  and  banners 
flying;  that  they  went  to  the  polls,  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  them,  and  voted;  that  in  that  Territory, 
where  there  were  but  2,877  voters  when  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken  in  February,  more  than  6,000  votes 
were  cast  in  the  month  of  March  following.  He 
read  from  papers  to  show  that  the  Missourians 
returned  in  companies  to  their  homes,  after  the 
election  was  over.  The  matter  was  of  public  no¬ 
toriety.  Everybody  knew  it.  Is  there  any  in¬ 
stance  where  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society,  or  per¬ 
sons  sent  out  under  its  patronage,  ever  drove  a 
man  from  the  polls?  It  is  not  pretended.  Is 
there  any  comparison  between  the  peaceable  em¬ 
igrant  who  goes  into  a  Territory  to  settle  and  re¬ 
side,  and  an  army  of  invaders  who  go  there  to 
impose  laws  on  its  defenceless  inhabitants?  To 
show  the  spirit  of  the  men  upon  the  Missouri 
border,  and  those  affiliated  with  them  in  Kansas, 
I  will  read  an  article  from  the  Squatter  Sovereign 
of  May  29,  1855,  which  was  before  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  met ;  this  is  it: 

“  From  reports  nowreceived  of  Reeder,  he  never 
1  intends  returning  to  our  borders.  Should  he  do 
1  so,  we,  without  hesitation,  say  that  our  people 
‘  ought  to  hang  him  by  the  neck  like  a  traitor- 
‘  ous  dog  as  he  is,  so  soon  as  he  pnts  his  unhal- 
£  lowed  feet  upon  our  shores. 

“  Vindicate  your  characters  and  the  Territory; 

1  and  should  the  ungrateful  dog  dare  to  come 
£  among  us  again,  hang  him  to  the  first  rotten 
£  tree. 

“A  military  force  to  protect  the  ballot-box! 
1  Let  President  Pierce  or  Governor  Reeder,  or  any 
£  other  power,  attempt  such  a  course,  in  this  or 
‘  any  portion  of  the  Union,  and  that  day  will 
1  never  be  forgotten.” 

The  paper  which  contained  this  article  has 
flaunting  at  its  head  these  words  :  “  In  this  pa- 
1  per  the  laws  of  Congress  are  published  by  au- 
1  thority.”  The  editors  of  the  paper  are  “  String- 
‘  fellow  and  Kelly.”  It  will  be  remembered  that 


the  election  for  members  of  the  Legislature  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855. 

In  the  Squatter  Sovereign  of  April  1.  following, 
is  published  this  article : 

“  Independence,  March  31,  1855. 

££  Several  hundred  emigrants  from  Kansas  have 
£  just  entered  our  city.  They  were  preceded  by 
£  the  Wesport  and  Independence  brass  bands. 
£  They  came  in  at  the  west  side  of  the  public 
£  square,  and  proceeded  entirely  around  it,  the 
£  bands  cheering  us  with  fine  music,  and  the  emi- 
£  grants  with  good  news.  Immediately  follow- 
£  ing  the  bands  were  about  two  hundred  horse- 
£  men,  in  regular  order;  following  these  were  one 
£  hundred  and  fifty  wagons,  carriages,  &c.  They 
‘  gave  repeated  cheers  for  Kansas  and  Missouri. 

£  They  report  that  not  an  Anti-Slavery  man  will 
£  be  in  the  Legislature  of  Kansas.  We  have  made 
£  a  clean  sweep.” 

Had  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  been  guilty  of 
half  the  outrages  which  are  here  published  to  the 
world  with  impunity  by  the  Missourians,  do  you 
believe  the  facts  would  have  been  smothered  up 
by  this  report?  The  most  objectionable  features 
in  the  transactions  of  that  Society  are  set  forth  in 
the  report ;  and  is  there  anything  in  them  to  com¬ 
pare  with  what  the  Missourians  boast  of  having 
done?  Two  hundred  horsemen  were  following  in 
the  rear  of  the  army  as  it  returned  from  Kansas — 
the  army  which,  in  the  language  of  Governor 
Reeder,  while  Governor,  had  ££  conquered  and 
subjugated”  the  people  of  the  Territory.  And 
this  we  are  told  was  an  organization  similar  to 
the  Emigrant  Aid  Society. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  the  report  gives  in  detail 
the  proceedings  of  Governor  Reeder  preparatory 
to  the  election,  the  orders  which  he  issued  for 
protecting  the  polls,  and  various  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  election.  Bear  in  mind  that  it 
does  not  deny  this  invasion  from  Missouri.  No, 
sir,  that  fact  is  too  well  authenticated ;  but  it 
argues  that  the  persons  elected  as  members  of  the 
Territorial  Legislature  received  certificates  of 
election  from  Governor  Reeder,  were  recognised 
by  him  as  a  Legislature,  and  therefore  its  acts 
are  binding!  That  is  the  substance  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  It  does  not  pretend  to  deny  that  the  elec¬ 
tions  were  carried  by  fraud;  that  the  people  of 
Kansas  were  conquered  and  driven  from  the  polls, 
as  was  published  and  alleged  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  is  a  fact  as  well  known  to  every  intelli¬ 
gent  man  in  the  land  as  it  is  that  the  English  and 
the  Russians  have  lately  been  at  war. 

But,  sir,  it  is  said  that  the  laws  passed  by  this 
spurious  Legislature  are  binding,  and  are  to  be 
enforced  at  the  point  of.  the  bayonet ;  and  those 
who  deny  their  validity  are  to  be  treated  as  in¬ 
surrectionists  and  traitors.  The  action  of  Govern¬ 
or  Reeder  is  referred  to  as  giving  validity  to  the 
Legislature  of  the  oppressors.  Can  that  give  any 
force  to  these  acts,  if  the  facts  alleged  be. true? 
Does  the  report  meet  the  real  question  at  issue? 
If  it  be  true  that  the  elections  in  any  Territory 
of  this  Union  were  carried  by  people  from  a 
neighboring  State,  or  from  a  foreign  country,  and 
a  Legislature  were  thereby  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  the  insulted  Territory,  I  ask,  is  there 
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a  man  in  America  who  would  have  the  hardihood 
to  say  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  must  be 
obeyed,  because  the  Governor  of  the  Territory 
had  recognised  it,  or  because  those  elected  by 
the  invaders  decided  their  election  to  be  valid  ? 
Of  course  the  Legislature  so  decided.  Did  you 
ever  know  a  tyrant  or  a  despot  trampling  on  the 
necks  of  his  subjects  deny  his  own  right  to  do 
so?  Such  an  act  would  be  the  most  remarkable 
exhibition  the  world  ever  saw.  And  yet  it  is 
gravely  argued  in  this  report,  that,  because  the 
oppressors  decided  that  they  had  the  right  to 
oppress,  we  cannot,  therefore,  inquire  into  the 
fact  whether  they  were  oppressors  or  not.  It 
has  been  contended,  in  debate  here,  that  we  are 
estopped  from  looking  into  the  transaction,  in 
consequence  of  the  acts  of  Governor  Reeder. 

Sir,  who  was  Governor  Reeder?  An  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  removable 
at  his  will.  It  has  been  contended  that  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  act  established  the  principle  of  self- 
government  and  popular  sovereignty  in  the  people 
Of  the  Territory  ;  but  when  you  look  into  the  act, 
you  find  that  the  Governor  is  not  elected  by  the 
people,  that  they  have  no  voice  in  his  election,  or 
in  his  removal,  but  that  he  is  the  mere  instrument 
of  the  President,  and  liable  to  be  removed  at  any 
moment. 

I  deny  that  a  Territorial  Governor  can  make 
valid  the  acts  of  an  assembly  of  usurpers,  by 
recognising  them  as  a  Legislature.  The  great  fact 
remains,  and  it  is  not  met  by  the  report,  that  the 
people  of  Kansas  have  been  conquered,  as  the 
Governor  himself  once  said,  and  a  Legislature 
has  been  imposed  upon  them  by  violence.  With¬ 
out  denying  this,  the  report,  to  use  a  legal  phrase, 
demurs  to  the  declaration,  thereby  admitting  the 
charge,  but  denying  that  it  affords  any  reason 
why  the  acts  of  such  a  Legislature  should  not  be 
enforced ! 

But,  sir,  an  attempt  is  made  to  get  rid  of  the 
odium  justly  attaching  to  many  of  the  acts  of 
this  spurious  Legislature,  not  by  directly  deny¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  the  obnoxious  acts,  but  by 
introducing  into  the  report  the  proceedings  of  a 
Convention  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  composed 
chiefly  of  office-holders,  as  it  would  seem — the 
Governor,  judges,  marshal,  and  district  attorney, 
being  present — which  undertook  to  say  that  the 
laws  of  the  Legislature  had  been  most  grossly 
misrepresented.  I  wish  to  look  a  little  at  the 
justification  thus  set  up,  and  see  whether  it  is 
warranted  by  the  facts.  That  Convention  de¬ 
clares  : 

u  If  has  been  charged,  and  widely  circulated, 

‘  that  the  Legislature,  in  order  to  perpetuate  their 
‘  rule,  had  passed  a  law  prescribing  the  qualifica- 

*  tion  of  voters,  by  which  it  is  declared  ‘  that  any 
‘  one  may  vote  who  will  swear  allegiance  to  the 
‘  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
1  Bill,  and  pay  one  dollar ;  such  is  declared  to 
‘  be  the  evidence  of  citizenship,  such  the  qualifi- 
‘  cation  of  voters.  In  reply  to  this,  we  say  that 

*  n°  such  law  was  eve’r  passed  by  the  Legislature. 

‘  The  law  prescribing  the  qualification  of  voters 
1  express ly  provides  that  to  entitle  a  person  to 
‘  vote,  he  must  be  twenty-one  years  of-age,  an 


‘  actual  inhabitant  of  this  Territory  and  of  the 
‘  county  or  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote, 
‘  and  shall  have  paid  a  Territorial  tax.  There  is 
‘  no  law  requiring  him  to  pay  a  dollar  tax  as  a  qual - 
1  ificalion  to  vote .”  • 

We  happen  to  have  the  laws  here,  and  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  some  of  their  provisions.  In 
chapter  138  of  the  Kansas  Statutes  is  this  pro¬ 
vision  : 

“  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  enti¬ 
tled  1  An  act  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue,’ 
i  the  sheriff  of  each  and  every  county  shall,  on 
‘  Pr  before  the  first  Monday  of  October,  1855,  col- 
‘  lect  the  sum  of  one  dollar,  as  a  poll  tax,  from 
each  person  in  the  said  Territory  of  Kansas  who 
may  be  entitled  to  vote  in  said  Territory,  as  is 
‘  provided  in  the  said  act  to  which  this  is  supple- 
‘  mentary.” 

In  chapter  66  of  the  same  book,  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  of  voters  is  prescribed  as  follows  : 

“  Every  free  white  male  citized  of  the  United 
‘  States,  and  every  free  male  Indian  who  is  made 
1  a  citizen  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  and  over  the 
‘  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  shall  be  an  in- 
‘  habitant  of  this  Territory,  and  of  the  county  or 
1  district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  and  shall 
‘  have  paid  a  Territorial  tax,  shall  be  a  qualified 
‘  voter.” 

Section  13  declares : 

11  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  have  his 
1  tax-book  at  the  place  of  holding  elections,  and 
‘  to  receive,  receipt  for,  and  enter  upon  his  tax- 
‘  book,  all  taxes  which  may  be  tendered  him  on 
1  the  day  of  any  election.” 

Do  not  these  statutes  prove  the  truth  of  the 
allegation  which  the  office-holders’  Convention 
has  undertaken  to  deny  ?  Is  it  not  true  that  any 
inhabitant  may  vote  who  will  pay  his  dollar  tax? 
Is  not  every  voter  required  to  pay  the  tax?  Is 
not  the  sheriff  required  to  be  present  at  the  polls 
to  receive  it?  Is  any  residence  necessary  ?  Not 
a  day.  It  is  enough  if  he  who  claims  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  at  the  time  an  “inhabitant”  of  the 
Territory  and  district  where  he  offers  to  vote. 
We  all  understand  how  this  word  “  inhabitant  ” 
may  be  construed  so  as  to  require  nothing  more 
than  inhabitancy  at  the  moment  of  voting. 

Mr.  COLLAMER.  I  will  remark  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  if  he  will  allow  me,  that  the  law  requi¬ 
ring  a  poll  tax,  and  providing  for  its  collection, 
was  to  take  effect  immediately ;  and  the  other  law 
which  he  has  read  was  to  take  effect  in  October, 
1856.  One  was  the  dollar  tax,  and  the  other  a 
fifty  cent  tax ;  and  provision  was  made  for  pay¬ 
ing  at  any  time  a  man  pleased. 

Mr.  TRUMBULL.  I  think,  then,  that  the  alle¬ 
gations  which  have  gone  abroad  are  fully  sus¬ 
tained  by  an  examination  of  the  statutes  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  the  Convention  of  Kansas  office- 
rolders  were  themselves  mistaken.  Another 
section  of  the  election  law  declares  that  any 
oerson  offering  to  vote  shall  be  presumed  entitled 
to  vote ;  but  if  his  right  is  challenged,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  swear  to  support  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act  and  the  Fugitive  Slaye  Law.  There  are  many 
oersons  who  would  object  to  swearing  to  sustain 
he  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  and  are  they  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  on  that  account  ? 
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J  will  not  undertake  to  justify  people  who  set  at 
defiance  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  My  opinion  is, 
that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  country  the 
owners  of  slaves  have  a  right  to  a  reasonable 
law  for  their  reclamation  when  they  escape. 

These  are  my  views.  I  avow  them  here  and 
everywhere.  But,  while  such  is  my  opinion,  I  do 
not  think  it  proper  to  prevent  an  individual  who 
thinks  differently,  and  who  believes  the  Fugitive 
*  Slave  Law  to  be  unconstitutional,  from  voting. 
There  are  persons,  South  as  well  as  North,  who 
believe  it  to  be  unconstitutional ;  and  to  require 
of  such  persons,  or  any  person,  an  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  it  as  a  qualification  to  vote,  is  oppressive. 
There  are  features  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  re¬ 
pulsive  to  many  persons.  No  man  wants  to  take 
an  oath  to  assist  in  apprehending  runaway  ne¬ 
groes. 

Again,  it  is  said,  in  reference  to  this  election 
law : 

« It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  more  guarded  law 
4  could  be  framed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
4  the  purity  of  elections  and  the  sanctity  of  the 
1  ballot-box.” 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  more  guarded  law 
could  be  framed  than  that  which  permits  any  male 
citizen  af  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  vote,  who  is 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Territory,  and  pays  a  dollar ! 
That  is  a  guarded  law,  in  the  opinion  of  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  Kansas.  Again,  they  say  : 

u  It  has  also  been  charged  against  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  that  they  elected  all  the  officers  of  the 
‘  Territory  for  six  years.  This  is  without  any 
1  foundation.  They  :  elected  no  officer  for  six 
‘  years  ;  and  the  only  civil  officers  they  retain  the 
4  election  of,  that  occur  to  us  at  present,  arc  the 
4  Auditor  and  Treasurer  of  State,  and  the  district 
4  attorneys,  who  hold  their  offices  for  four,  and 
4  not  six  years.  By  the  organic  act,  the  commis- 
4  sion3  issued  by  the  Governor  to  the  civil  officers 
4  of  the  Territory  all  expired  on  the  adjournment 
4  of  the  Legislature.  To  prevent  a  failure  in  the 
4  local  administration,  and  from  necessity,  the 
4  Legislature  made  a  number  of  temporary  ap- 
4  pointments,  such  as  probate  judge,  and  two 
4  county  commissioners,  and  a  sheriff  for  each 
4  county.  The  probate  judge  and  county  com- 
4  missioners  constitute  the  tribunal  for  the  trans- 
4  action  of  county  business,  and  are  invested  with 
4  the  power  to  appoint  justices  of  the  peace,  con- 
4  stables,  county  surveyors,  recorder,  and  clerk, 

4  &c.  Probate  judges,  county  commissioners, 
4  sheriffs,  &c.,  are  all  temporary  appointments, 
4  and  are  .made  elective  by  the  people  at  the  first 
4  annual  election  in  1857.” 

Now  for  the  facts  :  chapter  93,  section  4,  of 
the  Kansas  Laws,  is  as  follows : 

44  Every  justice  of  the  peace  shall  hold  his  office 
4  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  until  his  succes- 
4  sor  is  duly  chosen  and  qualified.” 

That  is  very  plain.  Justices  of  the  peace  are 
to  hold  their  offices  for  five  years,  and  that  is,  I 
suppose,  considered  but  temporarily  in  Kansas. 
Another  act,  chapter  37,  provides  for  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  Arrapahoe  county,  and  section  2  is  as 
follows:  44  Allen  P.  Tibetts  is  hereby  appointed 
judge  of  the  probate  court  of  Arrapahoe  county.” 

Section  4  declares  : 


44  The  said  judge  of  probate  shall  have  power 
4  to  appoint  such  officers  of  the  county  as  are 
4  specified  in  this  act,  and  not  appointed,  and 
4  justify  the  same.  All  such  appointments  made 
4  by  the  judge  of  probate  shah  be  entered  of 
4  record.” 

Section  8  declares : 

44  The  said  judge  of  probate  shall  have  full 
4  power  to  appoint  a  justice  or  justices  of  the 
4  peace  within  and  for  said  county.  Section  9. 

4  There  shall  be  appointed  by  said  judge  one 
4  sheriff,  one  treasurer,  (who  shall  be  ex  officio 
4  assessor,)  and  one  surveyor.” 

The  Legislature  create  a  judge,  who  is  author¬ 
ized  to  appoint  tfie  sheriff,  the  treasurer,  justices 
of  the  peace  for  five  years — a,ll  the  officers  :  and 
this  is  what  is  denominated  the  44  self-govern¬ 
ment,”  and  44  popular  sovereignty,”  guarantied  by 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  to  the  people  of  those 
Territories,  and  these  are  the  laws  which  are  to 
be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

I  come  now  to  a  portion  of' this  report  with 
which  I  am  very  much  gratified,  a  part  of  it  which 
I  can  endorse,  as  enunciating  the  true  doctrine  in 
reference  to  the  rights  of  a  people  in  a  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  but  it  is  very  much  at  war  with  that  other 
doctrine  which  has  been  proclaimed  throughout 
the  land  on  nearly  every  stump  in  the  West,  that 
the  people  of  a  Territory  possess  the  power  of 
self-government  and  the  right  of  sovereignty. 
The  question  has  been  asked  over  and  over  again, 
by  every  village  politician  advocating  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  act,  44  Why  does  not  a  man  possess  just 
as  much  power  to  govern  himself  when  he  moves 
out  of  a  State  into  a  Territory,  as  he  did  when  he 
lived  in  a  State  ?  ”  The  question  has  been  asked 
of  assembled  thousands,  “Do  you  lose  your  senses 
when  you  go  into  a  Territory,  that  you  cannot 
govern  yourselves  ?  ”  The  41  great  principle  ”  of 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill  was  said  to  be,  that  it 
guarantied 44  sovereignty”  and 44  self-government” 
to  the  people  of  the  Territory.  The  idea  that 
self-government  could  be  derived,  and  sovereign¬ 
ty  conferred,  was,  of  course,  an  absurdity  ;  but 
44  self-government  and  popular  sovereignty  ”  were 
captivating  terms,  and  well  calculated  to  mislead. 
They  have  answered  their  purpose,  and  are  now 
cast  aside.  The  report  says: 

44  The  sovereignty  of  a  Territory  remains  in 
4  abeyance,  suspended  in  the  United  States,  in 
4  trust  for  the  people,  until  they  shall  be  admit- 
4  ted  into  the  Union  as  a  State.” 

Never  was  a  truer  sentiment  advanced  ;  and 
I  hope  never  again  to  hear  of  44  squatter  sover- 
4  eignty,”  44  popular  sovereignty,”  and  44  self-gov- 
4  ernment,”  as  applied  to  the  people  of  a  Territory 
under  a  Territorial  Government;  but  the  very 
next  sentence  of  the  report  has  the  word  44  self- 
government  ”  crowded  into  it,  as  if  it  would  not 
do  to  omit  it  altogether.  Hence  it  is  asserted, 
that  the  people  of  the  Territory  44  are  entitled  to 
4  enjoy  and  exercise  all  the  privileges  and  rights 
4  of  self-government, ,  in  subordination  to  the  Con- 
4  stitution  of  the  United  States,  and  in  obedience 
4  to  their  organic  law,  passed  by  Congress  in 
4  pursuance  of  that  instrument.” 

Nobody  ever  doubted  that  they  had  a  right  to 
I  exercise  all  the  privileges.'"  ot  of  self- government 
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but  of  government,  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
organic  act.  If  the  wor,d  “  self”  had  been  left 
out,  the  sentence  would  have,  been  complete,  and 
consistent  with  the  one  which  precedes  it.  The 
report  says  : 

“These  rights  and  privileges  are  all  derived 
‘  from  the  Constitution,  through  the  act  of  Con- 
‘  gress,  and  must  be  exercised  and  enjoyed  in 
1  subjection  to  all  the  limitations  and  restrictions 
1  which  that  Constitution  imposes.  Hence  it  is 
‘  clear  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  have  no 
*  inherent  sovereign  right  under  the  Constitution 
1  of  the  United  States  to  annul  the  laws  and  resist 
1  the  authority  of  the  Territorial  Government 
‘  which  Congress  has  established  in  obedience  to 
1  the  Constitution.” 

There  is  the  whole  doctrine  eleariy  stated. 
The  people  of  a  Territory  have  no  inherent  rights 
to  pass  laws  except  in  accordance  with  the  charter 
granted  them  by  Congress.  This  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic;  and  I  rejoice 
exceedingly  that  the  committee  have  come  to 
this  conclusion  in  their  report.  I  hope  we  shall 
hear  no  more  about  this  idea  of  sovereignty  in  a 
Territory — an  idea  utterly  inconsistent  with  its 
existence  as  a  part  of  the  Union.  Two  sovereign¬ 
ties  cannot  exist  within  the  same  dominion.  One 
must  be  subject  to  the  other. 

The  committee  attribute  the  origin  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  in  Kansas  to  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
\ principle  of  the  organic  act.  What  this  principle 
is,  the  report  does  not  explain,  except  in  the  con¬ 
fused  language  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
■which,  as  has  already  been  shown,  is  understood 
differently  in  different  parts  of  the  Union. 

Sir,  I  do  not  trace  these  difficulties  to  violations 
of  the  mongrel  principle  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
act.  That  act  contains  no  definite,  fixed,  and 
certain  principle.  It  is  admitted  in  the  report 
that  all  the  powers  of  the  people  of  the  Territory 
are  in  subordination  to  Congress,  and  are  held 
in  abeyance  by  Congress  so  long  as  the  Territory 
lasts.  There  is  no  principle  established  by  the 
Territorial  act,  which  has  been  violated.  That 
act  professed  to  throw  the  whole  Territory  open 
to  competition,  or  rather  the  authors  of  the  bill 
professed  to  believe,  and  informed  the  country, 
that  Slavery  was  not  intended  to  go  into  Kansas 
Or  Nebraska ;  that  nobody  expected  it.  It  was 
but  natural,  then,  that  those  persons  who  were 
opposed  to  Slavery,  and  who  preferred  to  live  in 
a  community  where  Slavery  did  not  exist,  should 
have  flocked  to  that  Territory  which  they  were 
told  was  to  be  free.  This  violated  no  principle 
of  the  law. 

What,  then,  sir,  is  the  occasion  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  now  existing  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land?  I  will  tell  you.  It  has  its 
origin  solely  in  that  one  fatal  mistake  made  two 
years  ago,  when  the  Missouri  Compromise  was 
repealed.  If  the  policy  adopted  in  1850,  which 
was  to  leave  the  question  of  Slavery  in  a  country, 
when  organized  into  a  Territory,  in  the  condition 
Congress  found  it  at  the  time,  had  been  adhered 
to,  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty;  we  should 
have  had  no  Slavery  agitation  ;  and  at  this  time 
there  would  have  been  no  occasion  for  procla¬ 
mations  from  the  President,  nor  orders  from  the 


Secretary  of  War,  to  enforce  the  laws  in  any  part 
ol  toe  country  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The 
policy  of  1850  was  a  let-alone  policy.  Congress 
at  that  time  found  the  territory  which  we'  had 
acquired  during  the  Mexican  war  with  an  exist¬ 
ing  law  prohibiting  Slavery  ;  and  what  did  Con¬ 
gress  do?  Did  it  repeal  that  law?  Certainly 
not;  but  it  organized  the  Territories  of  Utah  and 
New  Mexico,  leaving  the  law  as  it  found  it.  It 
was  then  contended  on  this  floor  by  Senators 
North  and  South,  and  I  could  read  by  the  hour 
from  the  opinions  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  this  body  at  that  time,  to  show,  that  the  Mex¬ 
ican  laws  by  which  Slavery  was  abolished  were 
left  in  full  force.  That  was  the  opinion  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

The^Committee  on  Territories,  who  reported  the 
first  Nebraska  bill,  stated  that  it  would  be  a 
departure  from  the  policy  adopted  in  1850,  which 
was.  to  leave  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico  as  Congress  found  them,  with  the  Mexican 
law  untouched,  if  they  were  now  to  introduce  a 
provision  to  repeal  the  eighth  section  of  the  act 
for  admitting  Missouri  into  the  Union;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  they  recommended  not  to  repeal  that  pro¬ 
vision^  Afterwards  different  counsels  prevailed, 
and  it  is  to  those  different  counsels  that  we  owe 
all  the  excitement,  and  all  the  agitation,  and  all 
the  danger,  which  have  grown  out  of  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  at  the  time  the  Nebraska 
bill  was  under  consideration ;  and,  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  remarks  on  that  occasion,  he 
expresses  his  regret  that  a  provision  should  have 
been  introduced  to  repeal  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  and  open  again  the  agitation  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  question. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  the  remedy?  It  is  obvious. 
If  we  could  approach  this  question  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  without  excitement ;  if  Senators 
could  be  actuated  by  that  feeling  which  seemed 
to  animate  them  some  years  ago,  when  they  said 
they  had  no  expectation  of  Slavery  going  into 
Kansas,  and  which  animated  our  fathers  ^when 
the  Missouri  Compromise  was  adopted,  it  seems  to 
me  they  would  consent  to  restore  it,  and  in  so 
doing  they  would,  in  my  opinion,  in  thirty  days 
give  peace  to  the  country.  If  we  could  forget 
the  excitement  growing  out  of  misapprehension, 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  as  to  the  views 
entertained  in  other  parts,  and  look  upon  this 
question  as  friends  of  the  Union,  as  lovers  of 
the  Constitution,  as  men  willing  to  do  all  that 
lies  in  our  power  to  perpetuate  the  glorious  herit¬ 
age  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  I  think 
we  should  be  willing  to  do  this.  I  shall  not, 
however,  make  the  proposition,  for  the  reason 
that  I  cannot  see  any  probability  of  its  passage 
ac  this  time.  It  should  have  my  vote,  and°I 
should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  it  proposed 
vitli  a  prospect  of  success,  and  coming  from 
Senators  residing  in  the  South. 

But,  sir,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  what  is  it  our 
j  do?  Shall  we  sit  still  and  leave  these 

obnoxious  laws  which  have  been  alluded  to,  and 
many  others  to  which  I  have  not  alluded,  but  to 
i  which  the  attention  of  the  Senate  has  been  hereto¬ 
fore  called-in  this  discussion,  in  full  force  ?  Is  that 
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statute  to  remaia  in  force  in  the  Territory  which  i 
makes  it  a  penal  offence,  punishable  by  impris¬ 
onment  for  two  years,  for  a  person  to  say  that 
Slavery  does  not  rightfully  exist  in  Kansas? 
Why,  sir,  before  God,  I  believe  it  does  not  right¬ 
fully  exist  there.  Every  man  who  believes  that 
the  Territorial  Legislature  which  sat  in  Kansas 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  by  fraud  and  vio¬ 
lence — ths'/t  it  was  a  usurpation — and  that  Sla¬ 
very  cannot  exist  without  a  municipal  law  to 
protect  it,  must  believe  that  Slavery  does  not 
rightfully  exist  in  Kansas  ;  and  yet  he  is  liable 
to  punishment  for  avowing  that  opinion  ;  and 
not  only  for  avowing  it,  but  for  circulating  a 
document  that  avows  it ! 

Instead  of  meeting  this  question  in  a  fraternal 
spirit,  with  kindness  upon  all  sides,  we  hear  it 
said  that  these  laws  are  to  be  enforced  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet;  and  the  President  is  commended 
by  Senators  for  the  course  he  has  taken  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  matter.  Now,  I  wish  to  review  the 
President’s  action  upon  this  subject.  I  know  it 
has  been  said  that  the  laws  are  to  be  enforced, 
and  that  we  must  put  down  traitors  and  insur¬ 
rectionists.  True,  sir  ;  but  we  must  find  traitors 
before  we  hang  them;  there  must  be  an  insur¬ 
rection  before  we  undertake  to  quell  it.  As  yet, 
that  state  of  things  has  not  arisen,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  which  makes  it  proper  to  denounce  as  trai¬ 
tors  the  settlers  of  Kansas,  who  have  resorted  to 
the  only  means  left  in  their  power  to  escape  the 
despotism  which  is  being  imposed  upon  them.  I 
do  not  understand  them  to  have  organized  any 
resistance  in  the  General  Government.  I  recog¬ 
nise  the  authority  of  Congress  to  govern  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  this  country  while  they  remain  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  deny  the  right  of  that  or  any  other 
Territory  to  set  at  defiance  the  action  of  Congress. 
Were  the  people  of  Kansas  to  do  that,  and  levy 
war  against  the  United  States,  they  would  be 
guilty  of  treason,  and  the  whole  power  of  the 
Government  should  be  exerted  to  reduce  them  to 
subjection  and  enforce  the  laws.  But  that  case 
has  never  arisen,  and  I  trust  it  never  may.  It  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  treason  for  the  people 
of  Kansas  to  resist  the  acts  of  usurpers  and 
tyrants.  Sir,  we  are  told,  by  an  authority  little 
less  than  Divine,  that  “Resistance  to  tyrants  i3 
obedience  to  God.”  If  the  Legislature  which 
sat  in  Kansas  was  composed  of  men  who  were 
elected,  in  defiance  of  the  act  of  Congress,  by  an 
army  of  invaders  from  abroad,  I  say  there  is  no 
obligation  on  anybody  to  obey  their  laws ;  and 
so  far  from  condemning  as  insurrectionists  those 
who  resist  them,  we  should  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  men  who  are  seeking  to  set  them  aside. 

The  message  and  documents  the  President  has 
sent  us  are  said  to  contain  “all  the  information 
on  the  subject”  of  Kansas  affairs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  This  was  on  the  18th  of  February, 
1S56.  We  have,  then,  before  us  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  possession  of  the  Executive  on  the 
18th  of  February  last. 

To  show  how  the  people  of  Kansss  have  not 
only  been  imposed  upon  by  a  spurious  Legisla¬ 
ture,  but  also  the  means  which  have  been  resorted 
to  to  embarrass  and  place  them  in  a  false  position 
before  the  country,  and  in  an  attitude  of  hostility 
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to  the  General  Government,  I  beg  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  the  documents  which  have  been  laid 
before  us ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  show,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  intelligent  mind,  that  thereAvas 
no  just  occasion  for  the  invasion  of  Kansas  in 
December  last;  that  it  was  gotten  up,  as  appears 
from  the  documents  themselves,  upon  false  ru¬ 
mors,  and  without  sufficient  cause.  The  first  we 
know  of  this  difficulty  is  in  a  telegraphic  dispatch 
from  the  Governor,  Wilson  Shannon,  as  follows  : 

“Westport,  Missouri,  December  1,  1855. 

“  I  desire  authority  to  call  on  the  United  States 
1  forces  at  Leavenworth  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
‘  this  Territory  ;  to  protect  the  sheriff  of  Douglas 
1  county,  and  enable  him  to  execute  the  legal  pro- 
‘  cess  in  his  hands.  If  the  laws  are  not  executed, 

£  civil  war  is  inevitable.  An  armed  force  of  one 
1  thousand  men,  with  all  the  implements  of  war, 

1  it  is  said,  are  at  Lawrence.  They  have  rescued 
‘  a  prisoner  from  the  sheriff,  burnt  houses,  and 
£  threatened  the  lives  of  citizens.  Immediate 
£  assistance  is  desired.  This  is  the  only  means 
‘  to  save  bloodshed. 

“  Particulars  by  mail.  Wilson  Shannon. 

“  His  Excellency  Franklin  Pierce .” 

Now,  sir,  on  what  was  Governor  Shannon’s 
dispatch  founded?  On  Sheriff  Jones’s  letter, 
telling  him  that  Branson,  a  person  arrested  on  a 
peace-warrant,  had  been  rescued  by  an  armed 
body  of  between  forty  and  fifty  men,  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  writes ;  but  of  between  thirty  and  forty, 
as  Buckley,  who  was  present  at  the  time  of  the 
rescue,  swears. 

This  was  the  immediate  and  the  main  cause  of 
that  modest  request  of  Sheriff  Jones  for  “  three 
£  thousand  men  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  the 
£  warrants  in  his  hands,  and  to  protect  him  and 
£  his  prisoner  from  violence.”  The  prisoner  alluded 
to  was  Coleman,  who  had  killed  Dow,  but  who 
does  not  appear  from  the  papers  communicated 
to  have  been  at  the  time  in  the  sheriff’s  custody. 

The  affidavits  of  Jones  the  sheriff,  of  Buckley, 
who  sued  out  the  peace-warrant  against  Branson, 
of  Hargis,  and  the  letter  of  Clarke  to  the  Governor, 
all  bear  date  subsequent  to  the  Governor’s  dis¬ 
patch  to  the  President,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
have  furnished  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  sent. 
To  go  still  further  back,  we  find  there  was  a  very 
slight  excuse,  either  for  the  suing  out  of  the 
peafce-warrant,  or  the  conduct  of  Jones  in  arrest¬ 
ing  Branson.  At  the  risk  of  making  myself  some¬ 
what  tedious,  I  will  read  a  portion  of  Buckley’s 
affidavit,  made  on  the  6th  of  December,  1855,  as 
he  gives  the  origin  (^f  the  siege  of  Lawrence. 
He  swears  : 

“  That  he  teas  informed  on  good  authority ,  and 
£  which  he  believed  to  be  true,  that  Jacob  Bran- 
£  son  had  threatened  his  life,  both  before  and 
£  after  the  difficulty  between  Coleman  and  Dow, 
£  which  led  to  the  death  of  the  latter.  I  under- 
£  stood  that  Branson  swore  that  deponent  should 
1  not  breathe  the  pure  air  three  minutes  after  I 
1  returned,  this  deponent  at  this  time  having  gone 
£  down  to  Westport,  in  Missouri ;  that  it  was 
£  these  threats,  made  in  various  shapes,  that  made 
£  this  deponent  really  fear  his  life,  and  which  in- 
£  duced  birr  to  make  affidavit  against  the  said 
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*  Branson,  and  procure  a  peace-warrant  to  issue, 
‘  and  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of 
‘  Douglas  county ;  that  this  deponent  was  with 
‘  the  said  sheriff  (S.  J.  Jones)  at  the  time  the 

*  said  Branson  was  arrested,  which  took  place 
1  about  two  or  three  o’clock  in  the  morning;  that 
‘  Branson  was  in  bed  when  he  was  arrested  by 
‘  said  sheriff;  that  no  pistol  or  other  weapon  was 
‘  presented  at  the  said  Branson,  by  any  one;  that 
‘  after  the  arrest, -and  after  the  company  with  the 
‘  sheriff  had  proceeded  about  lire  miles  in  the 
1  direction  of  Lecompton,  the  county  seat  of 
‘  Douglas  county, the  said  sheriffand  his  posse  were 
‘  set  upon  by  about  between  thirty  and  forty  men, 

1  who  came  out  from  behind  a  house,  all  armec. 

1  with  Sharpe’s  rifles,  and  presented  their  gun3 

*  cocked,  and  called  out  who  they  were;  and  suit 
‘  Branson  replied,  that  they  had  got  him  a  prisoner  ; 

‘  and  these  armed  men  called  on  him  to  come 
‘  away.  Branson  then  went  over  on  their  side, 

1  and  Sheriff  Jones  said  they  were  doing  some- 
‘  thing  they  would  regret  hereafter,  in  resisting 
‘  the  laws  ;  that  he  was  sheriff  of  Douglas  county, 

1  and  as  such  had  arrested  Branson.  These  armed 
‘  men  replied,  that  they  had  no  laws,  no  sheriff, 

‘  and  no  Governor;  and  that  they  knew  no  laws 
‘  but  theirguns.  The  sheriff,  being  overpowered, 

‘  said  to  these  men,  that  if  they  took  him  by  force 
‘  of  arms,  he  had  no  more  to  say,  or  something 
‘  to  that  import,  and  then  we  rode  off.” 

Jones’s  account  of  the  forcible  rescue  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  Buckley.  Buckley’s 
complaint  against  Branson  was  founded  upon 
rumor.  It  scarcely  amounted  to  sufficient  to 
justify  a  justice  of  the  peace  in*  issuing  a  war¬ 
rant.  When  the  warrant  was  issued,  it  afforded 
no  sort  of  excuse  for  the  arrest  of  Branson  at  the 
time  and  place  and  in  the  manner  it  was  made. 

Branson  was  the  friend  of  Dow,  who  had  been 
killed  a  few  days  before  by  Coleman,  who  had 
escaped;  the  neighborhood  was  excited,  party 
feeling  ran  high,  Branson  was  quietly  sleeping 
at  home,  when,  at  the  dead  hour,  of  night,  his 
dwelling  was  entered  by  Jones  and  his  posse  of 
ten  men,  of  whom  Buckley,  who  had  sworn  out 
the  peace-warrant,  was  one ;  the  arrrest  was  made, 
and  Branson  was  hurried  off  in  the  darkness  of 
night  in  the  direction  of  a  distant  county  seat. 
His  neighbors,  learning  that  a  body  of  men  had 
entered  Branson’s  house,  had  seized  and  were 
carrying  him  they  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what 
purpose,  very  naturally  gathered  together  to  learn 
what  these  things  meant.  While  assembled, 
Jones  and  his  party,  having  Branson  in  custody, 
came  passing  by.  The  assembled  neighbors  call 
out  in  the  darkness  to  know  who  is  there,  and, 
on  being  answered  by  Branson,  they  tell  him  to 
come  with  them,  which  he  quietly  does;  and  this 
is  the  rescue  of  the  prisoner,  to  recapture  whom, 
and  for  his  own  protection  when  no  man  pursued, 
Sheriff  Jones  calls  on  Governor  Shannon  for  three 
thousand  men,  and  the  Governor  responds  to  his 
call  by  issuing  orders  to  Generals  Richardson 
and  Strickler  to  fly  to  his  protection  with  the 
militia,  and  calls  on  the  President  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  assistance  of  United  States  troops. 

Governor  Shannon,  in  his  letter  of  December 
11th  to  the  President,  says  that  not  more  than 


three  or  four  hundred  of  the  militia  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory  assembled  at  the  call  of  Generals  Richardson 
and  Strickler,  but  that  their  forces  were  soon  % 
swelled  by  men  from  Missouri  to  near  two  thou¬ 
sand  men,  and  that  “  the  great  danger  to  be  ap- 
‘  prehended  was  from  an  unauthorized  attack  on 
the  town  of  Lawrence.”  W  hat  a  change  was 
wrought  on  Governor  Shannon,  when  he  saw 
how  he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  false  rumors, 
and  learned  the  real  truth !  His  great  fear  now 
was,  that  the  law  and  order  men ,  whom  he  had 
unnecessarily  assembled  for  the  protection  of 
Jones,  would  make  an  unauthorized  attack  upon 
the  people  of  Lawrence!  Governor  Shannon  re¬ 
paired  to  that  place,  satisfied  himself  that  no  one 
against  whom  a  writ  had  been  issued  was  in 
Lawrence,  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satis¬ 
factory  arrangement  with  its  inhabitants  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  laws,  which  a  large  majority 
of  the  people  claimed  they  had  always  been  will¬ 
ing  to  uphold,  though  they  denied  the  validity  of 
the  acts  of  the  bogus  Legislature.  A  treaty  was 
then  concluded  between  Governor  Shannon  and 
the  people  of  Lawrence.  They  were  authorized 
by  him  to  protect  themselves  against  the  army 
assembled  at  Wakarusa  under  Generals  Richard- 
ardson  and  Strickler,  which  subsequently  dis¬ 
banded,  and  the'  disturbances  in  the  Territory 
were  quieted,  as  the  President  tells  us  in  his  spe¬ 
cial  message,  uina  satisfactory  manner.”  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  whole  disturbance,  from  its  inception 
in  the  issuing  out  of  a  peace-warrant  for  an  in¬ 
sufficient  cause,  till  the  final  disbanding  of  the 
invading  army,  when  the  Missourians  returned 
grumblingly  to  their  homes,  has  more  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the  officials 
and  others  in  Kansas,  to  place  the  Free  State 
settlers  in  a  raise  position,  that  an  excuse  might 
be  found  for  attacking  and  exterminating  them, 
than  of  an  honest  effort  to  enforce  the  laws. 

Branson  seems  to  have  been  a  quiet,  inoffen¬ 
sive  man,  who  needed  not  to  have  been  put  under 
ponds  to  keep  the  peace,  when  he  was  fleeing  as 
or  his  life.  Sheriff  Jones  needed  no  array  for 
his  protection,  for  no  one  seems  to  have  been  dis¬ 
posed  to  molest  him ;  nor  was  an  army  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  in  Lawrence,  for  the 
people  professed  themselves  willing  to  submit  to 
'he  laws,  save  those  of  the  assumed  Legislature, 
which,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  seems  to 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  President,  they  were 
not  required  to  acknowledge.  It  is  manifest  that 
Governor  Shannon  acted  without  sufficient  cause 
when  he  assembled  an  army,  chiefly  of  Missou¬ 
rians,  to  enforce  the  laws  against  the  citizens  of 
awrence;  and  this  is  virtually  acknowledged  by 
he  treaty  of  peace  which  he  subsequently  made. 

The  disturbances  of  December  last,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  tells  us,  “  were  speedily  quieted,  without  the 
effusion  of  blood,  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner.” 
What  occurred  afterwards,  and  before  the  11th  of 
'ebruary  last,  to  justify  the  President  in  issuing 
a  proclamation,  placing  the  troops  of  the  United 
States  at  the  service  of  Governor  Shannon?  We 
’’have  all  the  papers  before  us,  and  they  contain 
no  application  from  Governor  Shannon  for  United 
States  forces,  since  that  of  December  last  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  disturbance  which  was  satisfactorily 
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terminated  long  before  the  proclamation  was 
issued.  I  take  it,  then,  the  proclamation  must 
have  been  issued  upon  the  information  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  President  by  Lane  and  Robinson,, 
informing  him  that  an  “  overwhelming  force  of 
the  citizens  of  Missouri  ”  were  organizing  upon 
the  borders  of  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  demol¬ 
ishing  the  towns  and  murdering  the  unoffending 
Free  State  citizens  of  the  Territory.  If  it  was 
upon  that  information  that  the  proclamation  was 
founded,  then  it  is  cruelly  unjust  to  the  Free  State 
men  who  asked  for  protection ;  for  it  is  mainly 
directed,  not  against  aggression  from  Missouri, 
but  against  some  fancied  insurrection  within  the 
Territory,  when  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  such 
contemplated  insurrection  in  any  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  communicated;  and  we  have  all  the  in¬ 
formation  which  was  in  the  State  Department  at 
the  time  the  proclamation  was  issued. 

But  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  Col¬ 
onels  Sumner  and  Cooke  is  still  more  objection¬ 
able  than  the  President’s  proclamation.  The 
material  part  of  it  is  as  follows  : 

“  If  therefore  the  Governor  of  the  Territory, 

‘  finding  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceed- 
1  ings  and  the  powers  vested  in  United  States 
‘  marshals  inadequate  for  the  suppression  of  in- 
1  surrectionary  combinations  or  armed  resistance 
<  to  the  execution  of  the  law,  should  make  requi- 
‘  sition  upon  you  to  furnish  a  military  force  to 
1  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  that  official  duty, 

1  you  are  hereby  directed  to  employ  for  that  pur- 
{  pose  such  part  of  your  command  as  may  in  your 
{ judgment  consistently  be  detached  from  their 
‘  ordinary  duty.” 

Would  the  officers  to  whom  this  order  is  direct¬ 
ed  be  authorized  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Governor,  to  repel  the  expected  invasion  from 
Missouri,  should  it  be  attempted  ?  If  not,  and 
,he  order  is  only  designed  to  allow  the  United 
States  forces  to  be  used  to  prevent  the  Free  State 
men  within  the  Territory  from  organizing  and 
arming  to  protect  themselves  against  the.  appre¬ 
hended  invasion,  it  is  both  cruel  and  unjust.  I 
can  hardly  think  the  order  could  have  been  so 
intended.  But  the  point  has  been  made  before, 


and  never  satisfactorily  answered.  The  order  is 
unfortunately  worded,  to  say  the  least;  and  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have  been  so 
framed  as  to  give  color  even  to  the  idea  that  the 
General  Government  was  more  willing  to  use  its 
power  to  put  down  insurrections  in  the  Territory 
than  invasion  from  without.  Senators  have  just¬ 
ified  and  commended  the  entire  action  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  in  reference  to  Kansas  affairs ;  but,  for 
my  part,  I  can  see  no  justification  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  before  us  for  such  a  proclamation  and  suck 
orders  as  have  been  issued.  When  an  invading 
army  marched  into  Kansas,  and  controlled  it? 
elections  by  driving  its  inhabitants  from  the  polls 
we  were  told  the  President  had  no  such  officia. 
knowledge  of  the  fact  as  would  justify  his.inter- 
ference  to  protect  the  ballot-box.  How  is  it  that 
lie  could  neither  see  nor  hear  of  those  invasions, 
in  utter  disregard  of  an  act  of  Congress,  and  yet 
is  so  ready,  without  any  official  information,  tc 
take  notice  of  an  opposition  to  the  enactments  o' 
a  spurious  Territorial  Legislature  ?  The  fact  that 
Governor  Reeder  did  not  officially  notify  him  ol 
the  Missouri  invasions  is  no  excuse.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  President  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  be  faithfully  executed ;  and  if  Reeder 
neglected  his  duty,  he  should  have  removed  him. 
It  cannot  be  that  the  President  was  uninformed 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  elections  in  Kansas 
were  carried  ;  the  facts  were  proclaimed  through¬ 
out  the  land,  and  known  to  everybody. 

I  would  not  censure  the  President  for  making 
use  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  to  prevent 
civil  war  in  Kansas,  or  to  put  down  resistance  to 
acts  of  Congress ;  but  I  hope,  never  to.  see  the 
United  States  soldiers  engaged  in  forcing  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  acts  of 
that  spurious  Legislature  which  was  forced  upor 
the  people  of  Kansas  by  violence  and  agains 
their  will.  As  a  remedy  for  existing  evils,  L 
Congress  will  not  restore  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  it  ought  at  least  to  annul  the  present  Terri¬ 
torial  acts,  and  give  the  actual  settlers  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  elect  a  Legislature  for  themselves — a 
privilege  which  they  assert  has  thus  far  been 
denied  them,  and  which  assertion  this  report  does 
not  venture  to  deny. 


POLITICS  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 


SPEECH  OF  HON, 


OF  MAINE. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives, 

JUNE  31,  1856. 


The  House  being  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  "WASHBURN,  of  Maine,  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  In  this  year,  1856,  a  great 
moral  and  political  battle  is  to  be  fought.  It  is 
the  old  quarrel — the  strife  of  centuries  and  con¬ 
tinents — but  one  of  its  decisive  conflicts  is  here 
and  now  impending.  As  it  shall  be  decided,  so 
will  run  the  history  of  America  and  of  mankind 
for  ages.  The  cause,  so  distinctly  presented ; 
the  parties,  so  boldly  arrayed;  the  theatre,  so 
vast  s.nd  commanding;  the  time,  so  quick  and 
ripe ;  raise  it  to  an  elevation  immeasurably  above 
any  controversy  which  the  world  has  witnessed 
for  two  hundred  years.  In  this  elemental  war — 
this  struggle  of  principles — shall  justice,  truth, 
and  humanity,  prevail,  and  give  the  future  to  an 
earnest,  increasing,  generous  civilization,  under 
whose  beneficent  sway  the  earth  shall  be  subdued, 
the  forces  of  nature  laid  open,  and  the  laws  of 
human  progress  truly  interpreted  and  made  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  advancement  and  welfare  of  the 
race  ?  or,  failiijg,  shall  this  civilization  itself,  the 
child  of  so  many  struggles,  agonies,  and  hopes— 
“  The  heir  of  all  the  ages  in  the  foremost  files  of  time 
be  left  to  the  fate  which  everywhere  and  forever 
attends  the  supremacy  of  wrong,  falsehood,  and 
inhumanity  *? 

Sir,  it  is  for  you,  for  the  representatives  of  the 
people  here,  but  rather  for  the  people  themselves 
in  the  primary  places  of  power,  in  the  forum 
which  precedes  the  caucus  and  the  ballot-house, 
to  answer.  The  powers  of  right  and  wrong  are 
face  to  face  ;  and,  voluntarily  or  otherwise,  upon 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  you  are  all  enrolled  in 
the  service. 

The  old  controversy  goes  on,  but  the  issues 
change.  No  longer  have  men  to  array  themselves 
against  the  particular  and  individual  wrongs 
which  the  reformers  of  past  ages  denounced  and 
resisted.  Not  alone  the  work  of  Luther,  not 
merely  the  work  of  Hampden,  not  of  Milton, 
Marvell,  and  Sydney,  of  Washington  and  Jefier-  1 


son,  is  for  this  time  or  for  you — but  another  and 
greater,  as  embracing  theirs  and  that  of  every 
reformer  and  philanthropist,  of  every  lawgiver 
and  statesman,  in  the  annals  of  Christendom.  It 
is  yours  to  deny,  to  encounter,  and  to  extermi¬ 
nate  the  monstrous  delusion,  that  man  can  right¬ 
fully  and  justly  hold  property  in  man.  Since°tbe 
days  of  Luther,  no  such  cause,  in  the  vastness  of 
its  issues,  has  summoned  men  to  the  battle-fields 
of  principle  and  opinion.  That  Slavery  is  riolit  is 
now  upheld  and  maintained  openly,  boldly” defi¬ 
antly,  before  the  world,  and  impiously  before 
Heaven.  We  are  told  that  it  is  founded  in  truth 
and  justice ;  that  it  is  so  wise  and  proper  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  limited  in  its  benefits  ’to  any 
portion  of  the  country ;  and  that  to  enlarge  its 
area  is  a  duty  so  high  and  compulsory  as  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  breach  of  compacts  and  compromises 
and  the  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of 
honor  and  good  faith.  ° 

This  is  the  doctrine  of  to-day,  spoken  in  words 
by  the  representatives  of  half  of  the  States  in  the 
Union,  and  written  legibly — ay,  sir,  in  letters  of 
crimson,  which  neither  heat,  nor  frost,  nor  thun¬ 
der  shall  obliterate,  in  their  works  and  deeds. 
There  is  at  last  no  room  for  error,  doubt,  or  de¬ 
ception.  No  longer  do  slaveholders  excuse  the 
system  of  Slavery,  and  bewail  the  misfortune  of 
its  existence.  They  justify  it,  and  plant  them- 
selA  e&  upon  it  as  a  blessing,  which  they  propose 
the  people  of  the  free  States  shali  enjoy  as  well 
as  themselves,  whether  they  will  or  not,  or  have 
no  advantage  from  the  common  territory  of  the 
nation;  for  they  know  full  well — none  better 
because  they  have  seen  it  all  their  lives— that 
where  slave  labor  is  permitted,  free  labor  is  vir¬ 
tually  excluded  ;  that  if  Ivamsas  admits  slave 
labor,  she  at  the  same  time  and  by  the  same  act 
repels  free  labor;  I  mean  such  labor  as  exists  and 
thrives  at  the  North — intelligent,  thrifty,  respect¬ 
able  fi  ee  labor,  and  not  the  ragged,  unhoused 
untaught,  white  labor  of  the  slaveholding  States! 

Since  Slav  crj  has  taken  this  position,  it  becomes 
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the  people  of  the  free  States  to  inquire  more  care¬ 
fully  than  they  have  found  necessary  heretofore 
into  its  character  and  claims.  To  us  of  the  North, 
the  whole  question  is  now  opened.  If  Slavery  be 
right,  it  is  very  plain  that  there  ought  to  he  no 
clogs  upon  its  feet,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  cease  all 
opposition  to  its  extension;  if  wrong,  it  ought  to 
be  put  in  fetters,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  keep  it  in 
the  narrowest  possible  constitutional  limits.  The 
claim  that  it  shall  go  into  Kansas  implies  the 
declaration  that  it  is  right.  The  real  question, 
disguise  it  as  men  will,  is,  Is  it  right?  For  the 
one-idea  man  who  thinks  it  is,  and  says  so,  I 
have  respect ;  for  the  doughface  who  believes  that 
it  is  not ,  and  says  practically  by  his  acts  and  votes 
that  it  is,  1  have  nothing  but  loathing  and  unutter¬ 
able  scorn.  Sir,  if  Slavery  be  right  in  the  largest 
sense,  it  is  beneficent — it  is  for  the  advantage  of 
the  slave,  tlfe  slaveholder,  and  of  the  State.  If  it 
wrong  either,  it  can  have  no  good  foundation  in 
principle  or  in  fact.  If  justifiable  or  defensible  at 
all,  it  cannot  be  limited  to  the  black.  The  negro 
is  a  man.  He  stands  upright;  he  sees,  hears, 
speaks,  feels,  as  other  men.  He  has  intelligence  ; 
he  converses,  reasons,  laughs,  and  weeps ;  re¬ 
quites,  resents ;  loves,  and  hates.  The  essential 
part  of  him  is  not  his  color,  his  hair,  or  heel.  The 
Richmond  Enquirer ,  the  leading  Southern  jour¬ 
nals,  and  intelligent  Pro-Slavery  men  generally, 
admit  that  there  is  no  foundation  in  reason  for 
limiting  Slavery  to  the  negro,  and  maintain  that 
the  whites  who  are  ignorant  and  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  their  hands  for  subsistence  ought  to 
be  held  in  Slavery,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
for  them  to  be  slaves  than  freemen.  To  this 
point  I  quote  the  Enquirer  as  follows  : 

44  They  [those  holding  Mr.  Jefferson’s  doctrine] 

4  begin  to  reason,  by  assuming  Slavery  to  be 
4  morally  and  religiously  wrong  ;  and  the  South 
4  hitherto  has  granted  their  premises,  and  at- 
‘  tempted  to  justify  Negro  Slavery  as  an  exception 
4  to  a  general  rule,  or,  if  wrong,  as  a  matter  of 
‘  bargain  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
1  laws  of  God  and  nature  are  immutable,  and  man 
4  cannot  bargain  them  away.  While  it  i3  far  more 
4  obvious  that  negroes  should  be  slaves  than 
4  whites — for  they  are  only  fit  to  labor,  not  to 
1  direct — yet  the  principle  of  Slavery  is  itself  right , 
4  and  does  not  depend  on  difference  of  complexion.” 

Again,  in  another  article,  I  read : 

44  Freedom  is  not  possible  without  Slavery. 

4  Every  civil  polity,  and  every  social  system,  im- 
4  plies  gradation  of  rank  and  condition.  In  the 
4  States  of  the  South,  an  aristocracy  of  white  men  is 
based  on  Negro  Slavery ;  and  the  absence  of 
4  Negro  Slavery  would  be  supplied  by  white 

4  MEN.” 

A  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  of  Virginia,  published,  in 
1854,  a  work  entitled,  44  Sociology  for  the  South;  or 
the  Failure  of  Free  Society ,”  and  which  has  been 
extravagantly  commended  in  the  slave  States,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  foundation  and  philosophy 
of  Slavery.  From  an  appendix  to  this  volume, 
1  make  the  following  extracts  : 

44  In  old  countries,  human  wisdom  can  devise 
*  no  effectual  means  to  provide  for  the  poor,  where 
4  lands  have  become  separate  property,  except  by 
4  making  slaves  of  those  who  hold  no  property  to  those 


4  who  have  property,  and  thus,  in  fact,  if  not  in 
4  form,  establishing  a  community  of  property. 
4  The  history  of  the  free  States  of  Europe,  for  the 
4  last  sixty  years,  and  the  present  condition  of 
4  the  poor  in  those  States,  we  think  conclusively 
4  prove  this.  All  parties  admit  that  society  there 
4  requires  radical  change.  They  must  go  back  to 
4  domestic  Slavery.  Civilized  society  cannot  ex- 
4  1ST  without  it.”  *  *  * 

44  Slavery  protects  the  weaker  members  of  so- 
4  ciety,  just  as  do  the  relations  of  parent,  guardian, 

4  and  husband,  and  is  as  necessary,  as  natural ,  and 
4  almost  as  universal,  as  those  relations.”  *  *  * 

44  Ten  years  ago,  we  became  satisfied  that  Sla- 
4  very,  black  or  white,  was  right  and  necessary. 

4  We  advocated  this  doctrine  in  very  many  es- 
4  says.” 

This  is  the  logical  and  consistent  Southern  doc¬ 
trine,  and  whoever  believes  in  Slavery  cannot 
stop  until  he  reaches  this  startling  position.  An 
African  who  is  as  intelligent,  capable,  and  honest, 
as  a  Caucasian,  cannot  be  reduced  to  Slavery 
upon  any  principle  which  would  not  enslave  the 
latter.  Color  alone  dooms  no  man  to  Slavery,  nor 
does  race  ;  for  wheresoever,  in  all  other  countries 
than  America,  Slavery  has  been  known,  it  has 
existed  irrespective  of  color  or  race.  In  Greece 
and  Rome,  under  such  civilizations  as  they  en¬ 
joyed,  this  relic  of  barbarism  was  recognised  and 
affirmed ;  and  it  is  found  at  this  day,  in  a  miti¬ 
gated  form,  in  the  hybrid  civilization  of  Russia — 
in  no  one  of  which  countries  have  the  relations 
between  the  enslaver  and  the  enslaved  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  considerations  of  race  and  color,  so 
much  as  by  those  of  intelligence  and  will  on  the 
one  hand,  and  ignorance  and  degradation  upon 
the  other.  Originating  in  a  barbarous  age,  the 
practice  of  Slavery  was  founded  in  the  right  of 
the  strongest,  the  bloody  charter  of  force.  The 
weaker,  without  respect  to  color,  feature,  or 
race,  was  subjected  to  the  stronger,  and  mado 
his  thrall.  The  title  of  the  robber  was  that  of 
the  first  slaveholder.  Having  its  origin  in  vio¬ 
lence  and  wrong,  and  existing  in  subversion  of 
natural  right  and  justice,  its  character,  tendency, 
and  influence,  are  such  as  belong  to,  and  proceed 
from,  violence  and  wrong,  everywhere  and  always. 
This  is  the  inexorable  and  universal  law  :  what  a 
man  sows,  that  also  shall  he  reap.  It  is  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  Slavery,  to  be  punished  whenever  it  is 
embraced.  Here  is  its  doom,  as  inevitable  as  it 
is  dreadful,  that  it  must  breathe  its  own  at¬ 
mosphere,  and,  after  its  kind,  propagate  fraud, 
vice,  corruption,  weakness,  barbarism.  No  power, 
short  of  that  which  suspends  the  operation  of 
the  laws  of  earth  and  heaven,  can  withdraw  it 
from  the  consequences  and  penalties  its  own  na¬ 
ture  postulates  and  invites.  It  may  seem  to 
flourish  for  a  time,  but,  false  and  unnatural  in 
its  essence,  its  prosperity  is  unsubstantial  and 
illusory.  As  it  can  have  no  true  life,  what  at 
times  may  present  this  appearance  is  the  hectic 
of  disease  rather  than  the  glow  of  health.  Wrong 
everywhere,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  now  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning  and  ever  shall  be,  a  curse  to  the 
land  in  which  it  exists  ;  and  to  all  whom  it  af¬ 
fects — not  more  to  the  slave  than  to  the  slave¬ 
owner  and  others  ;  less  it  may  be,  for  in  less  de- 
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gree  in  him  may  the  life’s  life  be  cankered  and 
consumed.  The  evil  which  breaks  upon  the 
bodies  of  men  may  leave  the  soul,  however 
undeveloped,  whole  and  uncorrupted ;  while 
that  which,  in  mocking  kindness,  leaves  the 
mortal  free,  may  assail  with  subtile  and  relentless 
purpose  the  immortal  part  of  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  nothing  for  offence — 
nothing  for  the  sake  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
any  man  :  God  forbid  !  But,  sir,  I  must  declare 
frankly — and  no  true  man  will  complain  of  me 
for  so  doing — the  opinions  which  I  do  most  sin¬ 
cerely  and  devoutly  entertain.  The  thoughts 
which  possess  me,  and  which  I  cannot  bridle, 
will  be  uttered.  Feeling  that  Slavery  is  the 
weakness  and  misfortune  of  the  South,  I  can 
have  no  word  of  reproach  or  complaint,  merely 
as  such,  against  her,  but,  though  she  does  not 
thank  me  for  it,  regret  and  commiseration  rather. 
And  did  she  not  seek  to  extend  the  evil  which 
oppresses  her  to  other  States,  and  to  reduce  to 
her  own  unfortunate  condition  the  vast  territory 
of  the  United  States  occupying  the  heart  of  the 
continent,  I  would  have  no  occasion,  and  per¬ 
haps  no  excuse,  for  engaging  in  this  discussion. 
But  when  she  assails  my  constituents,  and  strikes 
at  their  rights,  the  cause  is  theirs  and  mine,  and 
she  must  permit  me  to  resist  what  she  has  no 
claim  to«  enforce,  and  to  talk  with  her  frankly  of 
the  reasons  which  constrain  such  resistance.  I 
should  do  great  injustice  to  the  intelligent  and 
straightforward  people  whom  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here,  if  I  failed  for  any  reason  to 
speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  so  far  as  I 
have  received  it,  and  to  act  faithfully  and  fear¬ 
lessly  up  to  its  commands.  Some  one  has  said, 

“  It  is  a  dire  calamity  to  have  a  slave,  but  an  inex¬ 
piable  curse  to  be  one  ;  ”  to  be  a  voluntary  slave 
to  the  opinions,  the  errors,  the  caprices,  and 
prejudices,  of  others.  The  wretched  bondman, 

*’  VV  ho.  with  a  body  filled,  and  vacant  mind, 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread,  f 

feeds  no  curse,  and  endures  no  shame,  like  him 
who,  haying  in  his  soul  a  great  truth,  interesting 
to  mankind,  is  base  enough  to  suppress  it,  that 
falsehood  may  occupy  ifs  place. 

Of  the  evil  and  wrong  of  Slavery,  so  far  as 
respects  the  slave,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  at 
length.  They  are  so  gross  and  obvious,  and  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  that  to  do  so  would  be,  one  might  hope,  a 
work  of  supererogation.  A  system  which  buys 
and  sells  men,  women,  and  little  children,  as  if 
they  were  brutes  ;  which  regards  not  the  relation 
of  husband  and  wife;  separates  parent  and  child  ; 
which  mocks  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  swamps  in 
the  foul  and  dismal  waters  of  greed  and  sensu¬ 
ality,  the  sweetest  and  holiest  affections  of  the 
heart,  can  require  no  exposition  from  me.  A 
poor  woman,  fleeing  from  Slavery,  weary,  ex¬ 
hausted,  famishing,  comes  trembling  and  speech¬ 
less  to  your  door,  and  supplicates  you  with  her 
eyes  so  passionately,  so  beseechingly,  that  a 
heart  of  flint  would  dissolve  before  her,  to  have 
pity  on  her  and  the  child  she  still  clutches  to 
her  breast ;  but  the  necessities  of  this  system 
are  so  imperious,  and  its  securities  so  doubtful, 
because  of  the  severity  with  which  it  bears  upon 


its  victims,  that  you  may  not  heed  her,  or  only 
heed  to  betray ! 

No,  sir,  no ;  you  cannot  make  this  thing  of 
Slavery  right.  God  did  not  make  it  right.  That 
He  permits  it  for  wise  and  beneficent  purposes 
does  not  detract  from  its  essential  wrong,  nor 
justify  its  supporters  and  apologists.  That  He 
did  not  make  it  right,  may  be  read  in  the  conse¬ 
quences  and  penalties  which  attach  to  the  dom¬ 
inant  races  wherever  it  exists.  No  civilization, 
and  no  nation,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  have 
tolerated  Slavery  with  impunity :  decay  and 
death  have  followed  its  embrace  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  and  all  ages.  It  could  not  have  been  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  a  different  fate  cannot  await  the 
American  people,  if  they  shall  commit  themselves 
irrecoverably  to  this  giant  wrong.  Of  the  laws 
by  which  the  world  is  governed,  perhaps  none  is 
better  ascertained,  or  more  generally  recognised 
by  its  soundest  thinkers,  than  that  which  requires 
every  man  to  be  his  own  architect  and  builder. 
As  a  man  doct.h,  so  is  he.  Who  would  be  free, 
or  strong,  or  wise,  or  great,  himself  must  strike 
the  blow.  No  vicarious  offices  suffice  here : 
neither  men  nor  States  can  be  saved  from  with¬ 
out  :  no  learning,  no  freedom,  or  strength,  can 
be  true  and  real,  which  come  not  of  exercise  and 
achievement;  and  no  community  can  have  the 
advantage  of  these,  in  which  there  is  not  the 
largest  competition  among  all  the  classes  and 
races  of  which  it  is  composed. 

WTiere  Slavery  exists,  the  physical  and  manual 
labor  is  performed  by  the  servile  class,  and  such 
labor  becomes  servile  and  dishonorable.  Where, 
as  in  the  Southern  States,  the  slaves  are  com¬ 
posed  of  the  African  or  black  race,  the  blacks  do 
the  work  ;  and  what  they  do,  it  is  not  reputable 
for  white  men  to  engage  in,  and  they  do  not 
where  they  can  avoid  it;  and  thus  they  live  upon 
the  muscles  and  labor  of  others,  which  is  the  next 
thing  to  no  life,  or  to  vegetating.  And,  hence, 
habits  of  idleness  and  indolence  creep  over  the 
dominant  class,  and  bind  them  in  a  slavery,  if 
not  as  galling,  more  hopeless  than  that  to  which 
they  have  subjected  others.  The  greatest  evil 
which  can  befall  a  man,  a  race,  or  a  nation,  is 
to  be  removed  from  the  necessity  to  labor.  To 
withdraw  a  class  from  physical  and  mental  labor, 
is  to  inflict  a  vital  injury  upon  that  class,  and 
to  assure  its  deterioration.  When  men  are  placed 
beyond  the  necessity  to  labor,  the  thews  and 
sinews  of  mind  and  body  are  relaxed ;  the  fresh¬ 
ness,  activity,  and  vigor,  without  which  there  is 
no  strength,  and  but  little  life,  are  unfelt;  habits 
of  thrift  and  economy  are  not  cultivated ;  and 
the  spirit  of  enterpeise  is  undeveloped.  This  is 
already  being  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of 
the  South.  From  the  operation  of  all-pervading 
laws,  the  labor  of  that  country  is  of  the  rudest 
and  simplest  kinds,  and  is  almost  wholly  confined 
to  agriculture.  There  is  no  building  or  sailing 
of  ships  by  their  people,  and  no  manufactures 
among  them  to  make  any  account  of.  What  the 
earth  will  produce  by  the  old  processes  of  culti¬ 
vating  it  they  have — no  more,  and  never  will 
have  more.  The  laborer  has  no  spur  to  effort ; 
and  the  master  has  lost,  through  inactivity  and 
the  habitudes  of  his  position,  the  ambition  and 
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energy  indispensable  to  all  progress ;  and  so 
the  years  roil  on,  witnessing  no  improvement ; 
the  soil,  in  absence  of  skillful  husbandry,  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  exhausted-,  and  the  shad¬ 
ows  of  poverty  creep  over  and  darken  all  the 
land. 

The  influence  of  Slavery  upon  the  prosperity 
of  a  community  can  be  no  better  illustrated  than 
by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  Virginia,  the 
mother  of  States  and  statesmen,  as  she  has  been 
called — half-sister  of  decay,  as  she  is.  At  a 
period  not  remote,  says  her  late  Governor,  she 
stood  pre-eminent  as  a  commercial  State;  her 
trade  exceeded  that  of  all  New  England  ;  and  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  the  extent  of  her  shipping 
and  commerce,  was  behind  the  ancient  borough 
of  Norfolk.  At-  the  time  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  the  commerce  of  Virginia  was  four  times  that 
of  New  York.  In  1853,  the  imports  into  the  latter 
were  $180,000,000,  and  into  the  former  less  than 
$400,000.  Whence  this  remarkable  change  ?  Is 
it  because  the  location,  soil,  climate,  or  natural 
facilities,  of  the  “  Old  Dominion,”  are  inferior  to 
those  of  the  “  Empire  State  ?  ”  Certainly  not ; 
for  it  is  true,  as  Governor  Johnson  says,  that 
“Virginia  has  greatly  the  advantage  over  any 
portion  of  the  North,  in  all  the  elements  requisite 
to  constitute  a  commercial  and  prosperous  com¬ 
munity.”  There  is  but  one  answer,  and  that 
lies  expanded  before  the  eyes  of  all  men.  It  is, 
that  Virginia  is  a  slave  and  New  York  a  free 
State.  Virginia  may  try  as  many  expedients  and 
palliatives  as  she  pleases,  but  she  cannot  change 
her  destiny  without  changing  her  system  of  labor. 
She  may  increase  her  debt,  absolute  and  con¬ 
tingent,  of  $35,000,000  to  $350,000,000,  if  she 
chooses,  and  lay  off  her  entire  area  into  a  net¬ 
work  of  railroads,  and  it  will  avail  her  not,  so 
long  as  the  fatal  arrow  sticks  in  her  side.  When 
she  shall  be  wise  and  strong  enough  to  withdraw 
it,  she  will  enter  upon  a  high  career  of  prosperity’' 
and  happiness,  and  not  before. 

The  circumstances  of  Slavery  and  its  influence 
are  such,  that  wherever  it  largely  exists  there  can 
be  no  successful  commerce,  because  there  cannot 
be  the  industry  and  energy  which  create  and  pro¬ 
tect  it.  They  build  railroads  in  the  South  to-day, 
as  they  did,  to  some  extent,  in  the  North,  in  the 
inception  of  those  enterprises,  by  loaning  the 
credit  of  State  Governments.  They  establish 
banks  in  several  of  the  States,  not  upon  the  sur¬ 
plus  capital  of  the  country,  for  of  this  there  is 
little,  but  upon  moneys  hired  for  that  purpose  upon 
the  ho7ids  and  scrip  of  the  States.  I  noticed  in  a 
newspaper,  not  long  ago,  that  a  city  in  one  of 
the  Southern  States  was  to  be  sold  upon  execu¬ 
tion,  in  payment  of  debts  contracted  for  water¬ 
works,  gas-works ,  and  a  hotel  !  Where,  but  in 
a  slave -State,  would  not  the  expedients  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  capital  be  sufficient  for  pur¬ 
poses  like  these  ? 

Senator  Clay,  of  Alabama,  has  drawn  a  most 
gloomy  picture  of  things  at  the  South.  In  an 
address,  delivered  not  long  ago,  he  says  : 

"•  I  can  show  you,  with  sorrow,  in  the  older. 
1  portions  of  Alabama,  and  in  my  native  county 
£  f  Madison,  the  sad  memorials  of  the  artless 
c  and  exhausting  culture  of  cotton.  Our  small 


£  planters,  after  taking  the  cream  of  their  lands,  un- 
£  able  to  restore  them  by  rest,  manures,  or  other- 
1  wise,  are  going  further  west  and  south,  in  search 
1  of  other  virgin  lands,  which  they  may  and  will 
£  despoil  and  impoverish  in  like  manner.  Our 
‘  wealthier  planters,  with  greater  means,  and  no 
1  morp  skill,  are  buying  out  their  poor  neighbors, 

1  extending  their  plantations,  and  adding  to  their 
‘  slave  force.  The  wealthy  few,  who  are  able  to 
£  live  on  smaller  profits,  and  to  give  their  blasted 
£  fields  some  rest,  are  thus  pushing  off  the  many 
£  who  are  merely  independent.  Of  the  20,000,000 
£  dollars  annually  realized  from  the  sale  of  the 
£  cotton  crop  of  Alabama,  nearly  all  not  expend- 
£  ed  in  supporting  the  producers,  is  reinvested  in 
£  land  and  negroes. 

££  Thus  the  white  population  has  decreased, 

£  and  the  slave  increased,  almost  pari  passu,  in 
£  several  counties  in  our  State.  In  1825,  Madison 
£  county  cast  about  three  thousand  votes  ;  now, 

1  she  cannot  cast  exceeding  two  thousand  three 
1  hundred.  In  traversing  that  county,  one  will 
£  discover  numerous  farm-houses,  once  the  abode 
£  of  industrious  and  intelligent  freemen,  now  oc- 
‘  cupied  by  slaves,  or  tenantless,  deserted,  and 
£  dilapidated  ;  he  will  observe  fields,  once  fertile, 

£  now  unfenced,  abandoned,  and  covered  with 
£  those  evil  harbingers,  fox-tail  and  broomsedge ; 
*£  he  will  see  the  moss  growing  on  the  moulder- 
£  ing  walls  of  once  thrifty  villages,  and  will  find 
£  ‘one  only  master  grasps  the  whole  domain/  that 
£  once  furnished  happy  homes  for  a  dozen  white 
£  families.  Indeed,  a  country  in  its  infancy, 

1  where  fifty  years  ago  scarce  a  forest  tree  had 
£  been  felled  by  the  axe  of  the  pioneer,  is  already 
£  exhibiting  the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  de- 
‘  cay  apparent  in  Virginia  an.d  the  Carolinas.” 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Senate,  I  know  the 
Senator  has  taken  exception  to  the  use  which  has 
been  made  of  this  quotation  ;  and  he  alleges  that 
he  had  reference  to  consequences  resulting  from 
unskillful  husbandry,  rather  than  from  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Slavery.  But,  sir,  his  explanation  does 
not  relieve  him.  Why  is  the  husbandry  of  the 
Southern  States  thus  unskillful ?  Their  lands  are 
being  worn  out  and  exhausted,  as  the  Senator 
says,  and  they  have  not  the  enterprise,  skill,  or 
means,  to  renovate  them,  or,  as  our  Yankee  farm¬ 
ers  would  say,  to  “bring  them  to.”  Under  this 
system,  the  country  grows- poorer,  year  by  year. 
So,  wffiile  in  the  North  railroad  stockholders  count 
with  certainty  upon  a  constant  increase  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  traffic,  those  in  the  South  must,  after  a 
few  years  at  furthest,  look  for  a  gradual  decrease 
upon  all  but  a  few  great  trunk  routes.  As  there 
are  no  manufactures  in  a  slaveholding  country, 
towns  and  villages  do  not  grow  up  on  the  lines 
of  road  therein,  and  the  chief  articles  of  trans¬ 
portation  are  the  products  of  agriculture,  which, 
as  the  lands  become  exhausted  under  the  South¬ 
ern  processes  of  agriculture,  will  gradually  but 
certainly  fall  off.  These  roads,  built  upon  State 
credit,  and  usually  at  extravagant  prices,  because 
not  so  closely  looked  after  as  those  which  are 
managed  by  the  proprietors  themselves,  and  for 
the  same  reasons  more  loosely  operated  than 
those  chiefly  owned  by  individual  stockholders, 
will,  it  may  be  well  feared,  be  able  in  many 
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cases,  to  pay  but  little  more  than  their  running 
expenses.  This  is  a  dark  picture,  no  doubt,  and 
shades  already  too  large  a  portion  of  our  Amer¬ 
ican  landscape. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  nothing  flourished  where 
the  foot  of  the  Visigoth  had  been,  so  there  can 
be  no  prosperity  beneath  the  tread  of  Slavery. 
Not  merely  does  it  paralyze  everything  like  en¬ 
terprise  and  improvement,  but  it  benumbs  life 
upon  all  its  sides— intellectual,  aesthetic,  and 
moral,  as  well  as  material.  Not  more  noticeable 
is  the  scarcity  of  merchant  princes,  cunning  arti¬ 
sans,  and  intelligent  laborers,  at  the  South,  than 
the  utter  destitution  of  any  names  in  her  midst 
of  distinguished  note  in  science,  art,  and  litera¬ 
ture.  Her  Franklins,  Bowditches,  Sillimans,  and 
Clevelands,  where  are  they  ?  The  names  of  her 
painters  and  sculptors  are  unwritten.  Among 
her  historians  are  no  Irvings,  Prescotts,  or  Ban¬ 
crofts.  Upon  the  roll  of  novelists  she  inscribes 
the  name  of  Simms  ,*  but  shows  no  Cooper, 
Paulding,  Hawthorne,  Stowe,  or  Curtis.  Of  the 
one  hundred  and  forty-one  poets,  of  whom  biog¬ 
raphies  are  given  in  Griswold’s  “  Poets  and  Poet¬ 
ry  of  America,”  only  fifteen  are  natives  of  the 
slave  States  ;  and  among  these  are  no  Longfel¬ 
lows,  Bryants,  Wliittiers,  Willises,  and  Hallecks. 
The  Minnesingers  are  no  longer  found  in  the  land 
of  chivalry  ;  and  the  sunny  South  has  no  power 
to  quicken  the  “vision  and  the  faculty  divine.” 
Indeed,  sir,  the  city  of  Portland,  in  my  own  State, 
has  made  more  contributions  to  literature,  which 
the  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,  than  all  the 
slaveholding  States  put  together. 

Look  we  to  the  manners,  customs,  social  codes, 
and  moral  standards,  of  this  section  of  country, 
and  we  discover  not  less  distinctly  the  signs  and 
workings  of  the  “  peculiar  institution.”  Founded 
as  it  is  in  violence,  the  relic  of  a  barbarous  age, 
it  brings  forth  fruits  after  its  kind.  Where  it 
flourishes,  the  duel,  the  practice  of  carrying  arms, 
of  answering  speeches  with  bludgeons,  and  of 
settling  disputes  by  the  decisions  of  Judge  Lynch, 
are  recognised  and  established  institutions.  These, 
are  the  streams  whose  -fountain  of  bitter  waters 
is  Slavery.  As  the  system  came  from  barbarism, 
so  thitherwards  does  it  tend.  That  its  progress 
may  be  arrested  ere  it  be  too  late,  and  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  highest  type 
of  civilization  which  the  world  has  seen,  it  may, 
in  the  language  of  General  Scott,  be  “amelio¬ 
rated  even  to  extermination,”  should  be  the 
prayer  of  every  lover  of  his  country  and  of 
humanity. 

And,  sir,  now,  when  its  trial  hour  has  come, 
and  men,  knowing  not  what  they  do,  and  strug¬ 
gling  blindly  amid  the  difficulties  and  perils  with 
which  it  has  encompassed  them,  arise,  and  in 
the  name  of  half  of  the  States  of  the  Union  an¬ 
nounce  to  their  neighbors  and  to  the  world  that 
it  is  right  and  just,  and  therefore  ought  not  only 
to  be  perpetuated  where  it  exists,  but  also  ex¬ 
tended  over  the  whole  country,  and  that,  so  far 
as  they  have  the  power,  it  shall  be — you  will  not 
think  it  strange  if,  in  the  fullness  of  an  unfalter¬ 
ing  conviction,  and  in  all  faithfulness,  the  people 
of  the  free  States  warn  them  of  their  error,  and 


declare  to  them  that  their  purposes  cannot,  must 
not,  be  consummated. 

Citizens  of  the  free  States — of  the  rugged  North, 
and  of  the  teeming  West !  as  you  look  out  upon 
your  magnificent  cities,  and  countless  thriving 
villages,  the  great  marts  of  traffic,  and  the  ever- 
busy  haunts  of  honest  industry — upon  your 
smiling  farms  and  pleasant  homes,  at  once  the 
sign  and  the  achievement  of  free  institutions,  say, 
are  you  prepared  to  cast  them  off,  that  you  may 
enjoy  in  their  place  the  “benefits  and  blessings” 
of  Slavery  ? 

I  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  ques¬ 
tion — the  practical  question  immediately  before 
the  country — what  are  the  designs  and  purposes 
of  the  South,  in  reference  to  Slavery,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  its  extension  ?  These  have  already 
been  stated  generally ;  but  the  inquiry  is  too  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  to  be  dismissed  without  further 
discussion. 

From  the  extracts  which  I  have  made  from 
Southern  writers,  and  which  might  be  indefi¬ 
nitely  extended  by  quoting  from  the  works  of  Cal¬ 
houn  and  others,  and  from  the  speeches  of  South¬ 
ern  men  in  Congress,  it  sufficiently  appears  that 
the  prevailing  doctrine  at  the  South  is,  that 
Slavery  is  a  positive  good,  or,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  that  the  Southern  people 
have  become  satisfied  that  “  Slavery  is  morally 
right ,  that  it  will  continue  ever  to  exist ,  and  that  it  is 
as  profitable  as  it  is  humane .”  The  corollary  from 
this,  that,  being  right,  profitable,  and  humane,  it 
ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  particular  section 
of  country,  but  should  be  permitted  to  spread  its 
blessings  far  and  wide,  accords  with  the  express 
declarations  and  the  avowed  purposes  of  pro¬ 
slavery  men.  They  mean  to  make  Slavery  na¬ 
tional,  and  not  to  stop  in  their  work  of  propa- 
gandisrn  until  they  shall  have  carried  it  into  all 
the  Territories — ay,  and  into  all  the  States  in 
the  Union.  A  brief  review  of  their  movements 
and  doctrines  will  establish  this  position  beyond 
dispute. 

Slavery,  like  everything  founded  in  fraud  and 
wrong,  is  violent  and  aggressive.  The  condition 
of  its  existence  is  aggression.  Its  dissolution 
will  commence,  the  moment  its  exterior  bound¬ 
aries  are  established.  Let  it  be  known  that 
Slavery  in  the  United  States  can  go  no  further, 
and  that  moment  its  doom  is  sealed.  It  may  lin¬ 
ger  in  some  localities  for  a  long  time,  but  it  must 
inevitably  fall,  and  be  supplanted.  Give  Slavery 
no  new  fields  to  overrun  and  blast,  and  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  slave  labor  will  soon  exceed  the  demand. 
Then  it  will  become  unprofitable,  and  finally  bur¬ 
densome,  so  that  the  owners  will  set  themselves 
at  work  to  devise  a  way — and  let  us  not  doubt 
that  when  there  is  a  will,  a  safe  and  not  difficult 
way  can  be  found — for  its  abolition.  But  this 
must  and  will  be  in  their  own  time,  and  by  their 
own  methods.  The  South  understands  very  well 
that  the  existence  of  Slavery  depends  upon  its 
expansion,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  she  is 
making  such  superhuman  efforts  to  extend  it. 
The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  [Mr.  Warner] — 
and  who  I  understand  and  can  well  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  first  minds  in  his  State — in  an  able 
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speech  made  upon  this  floor  a  few  weeks  ago, 
said  : 

“  There  is  -not  a  slaveholder,  in  this  House  or 
‘  out'  of  it,  b.ut  who  knows  perfectly  well,  that, 

‘  whenever  Slavery  is  confined  within  certain  specified 
1  limits ,  its  future  existence  is  doomed ;  it  is  only  a 
‘  question  of  time  as  to  its  final  destruction.  You 
‘  may  take  any  single  slaveholding  county  in  the 
‘  Southern  States,  in  which  the  great  staples  of 
‘  cotton  and  sugar  are  cultivated  to  any  extent, 

‘  and  confine  the  present  slave  population  within 
‘the  limits  of  that  county;  such  is  the  rapid 
‘  natural  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  rapid  ex- 
‘  haustion  of  the  soil  in  the  cultivation  of  those 
‘  crops,  (which  add  so  much  to  the  commercial 
1  wealth  of  the  country,)  that  in  a  few  years  it 
‘  would  be  impossible  to  support  them  within  the 
‘  limits  of  such  county.  Both  master  and  slave 
‘  would  be  starved  out.  And  what  would  be  the 
‘  practical  effect  in  any  one  county,  the  same 
‘  result  would  happen  to  all  the  slaveholding 
‘  States.  Slavery  cannot  be  confined  within  cer- 
‘  tain  specified  limits,  without  producing  the  de- 
‘  struction  of  both  master  and  slave.  It  requires 
‘  fresh  lands,  plenty  of  wood  and  water ,  not  only  for 
‘  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  slave 1  but  for  the 
‘  benefit  of  the  owner.  We  understand  perfectly 
‘  well  the  practical  effect  of  the  proposed  restric- 
‘  tion  upon  our  rights,  and  to  what  extent  it  inter- 
‘  feres  with  Slavery  in  the  States  ;  and  we  also 
‘  understand  the  object  and  purpose  of  that  inter- 
‘  ference.  If  the  slaveholding  States  should  ever 
‘  be  so  regardless  of  their  rights  and  their  honor, 
‘  as  coequal  States,  to  be  willing  to  submit  to 
‘  this  proposed  restriction,  for  the  sake  of  har- 
‘  mony  and  peace,  they  could  not  do  it.  There 
‘  is  a  great,  overruling,  practical  necessity,  which 
‘  would  prevent  it.  They  ought  not  to  submit  to 
‘  it  upon  principle  if  they  could,  and  could  not  if 
‘  they  would.” 

Sir,  here  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  Slavery.  Do 
we  want  such  a  blighting  and  consuming  curse 
nearer  or  closer  to  us  than  it  is  now  ?  And  shall 
any  mere  party  considerations,  the  force  of  party 
attachments,  the  desire  of  success,  or  the  thirst 
for  office,  induce  any  of  us  to  so  act  and  vote  in 
the  coming,  elections  as  to  invite  to  our  Northern 
fields  the  vulture  which  (if  the  representations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  may  be  relied 
upon)  is  now  preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the 
South?  In  confirmation  of  the  views  already 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  laws  which  govern  the 
system  of  Slavery,  I  would  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact,  within  the  recollection  of  every  mem¬ 
ber,  that  about  the  year  1830  the  subject  of  the 
prospective  and  ultimate  abolition  of  Slavery  was 
earnestly  discussed  in  Virginia  and  some  other 
States.  Prior  to  that  time,  for  several  years, 
slave  labor  had  been  growing  unprofitable. 
Florida  and  Louisiana  had  been  purchased  many 
years ;  and  it  was  not  perceived  that  there  were 
other  acquisitions  likely  to  be  made  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Slavery.  The  slave  market  was  over¬ 
stocked,  and  slaveholders  began  to  inquire  what 
they  should  do.  Hence  the  movement  of  1830 
and  1831.  But  before  any  practical  results  were 
reached,  events  transpired  which  induced  South¬ 
ern  men  to  abandon  their  schemes  of  emancipa¬ 


tion,  and,  indeed,  to  speak  of  them  as  the  frenzy 
of  fanaticism. 

It  has  been  frequently  asserted  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  South  to  abolish  Slavery  wa3  thwart¬ 
ed  and  defeated  by  the  mad  and  ultra  doctrines 
and  schemes  of  the  Abolitionists.  But  a  greater 
mistake  was  never  made.  These  were  the  excuse 
for,  but  not  the  cause  of,  the  change  which  came 
over  the  Southern  purpose.  About  the  time  of 
this  Abolition  controversy,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  the  Indians  were  removed  from  large  por¬ 
tions  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi,  to 
the  West,  and  a  vast  and  fertile  country,  well 
adapted  to  the  growing  of  cotton,  was  opened  to 
slave  labor.  At  once  there  was  a  market  for 
slaves,  the  price  appreciated,  and  the  demand 
was  active.  We  heard  no  more  about  the  great 
and  philanthropic  work  of  emancipation.  From 
that  time  to  the  present,  new  fields  for  this  kind 
of  labor  have  been  acquired,  the  prices  of  slaves 
have  increased,  and  now  the  all  but  universal  cry 
in  the  slave  States  is,  not  Abolition,  but  exten¬ 
sion. 

In  1844,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  annex 
Texas.  Mr.  Calhoun  considered  this  step  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  protection  of  Slavery.  That  the 
work  might  be  accomplished,  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Van  Buren  were  set  aside  in  the  Presidential 
canvass,  and  Mr.  Polk  was  elected.  The  annex¬ 
ation  was  consummated,  and  with  it  came  New 
Mexico  and  California.  The  latter  took  care  of 
herself,  and  came  into  the  Union  against  a  bois¬ 
terous  and  protracted  opposition — thanks  to  the 
glorious  old  man  who  then  occupied  the  highest 
place  of  power — as  a  free  State.  But  the  South, 
with  her  eye  steadily  fixed  upon  the  subjugation 
of  the  Continent — for  this  thought  already  pos¬ 
sessed  her,  and  had  controlled  her  action,  when, 
under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Calhoun  and  the  Nulli- 
fiers,  she  was  induced  in  1845  to  insist  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Jacksonism  in  the  Democratic 
party — successfully  demanded  that  Texas  should 
be  permitted  to  be  divided  into  five  slave  States, 
and,  as  such,  come  into  the  Union  ;  and  that 
the  Jeffersonian  restriction  should  not  be  applied 
to  New  Mexico  and  Utah’.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  wa3  enacted,  not  so  much  to  secure  the 
return  of  runaway  slaves,  as  to  inform  the  North 
that  she  had  a  master,  and  to  make  her  feel  that 
henceforth  her  duty  and  her  business  would  be 
to  submit. 

Well,  sir,  in  1852,  the  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  assembled  in  their  Conventions  at  Balti¬ 
more,  and,  under  instructions  from  the  slave 
power,  adopted  platforms  excluding  from  those 
parties,  respectively,  all  vTho  would  not  unsay  and 
undo  the  words  and  deeds  of  a  lifetime ;  scout 
the  Jeffersonian  doctrine  of  Slavery  restriction ; 
and  swallow,  without  choking,  the  infamies  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill.  This  action  was  to  be 
a  “  finality” — the  be-all  and  end-all  of  Slavery 
agitation  in  the  country;  a  finality,  said  Cass; 
a  finality,  sung  Pierce ;  a  “  finality  of  a  totality,” 
roared  Douglas. 

1  Finality,'  the  woods,. 

‘  Finality,’  the  floods, 

1  Finality,’  the  rocks  and  hollow  mountains  rung*” 
and  as  a  finality  these  “ peace  measures  I  ”  were 
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sustained  and  endorsed.  But,  sir,  Slavery  has 
no  finalities — she  can  have  none  but  the  finality 
of  the  tomb.  And  so  (as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected)  the  South  came  forward  in  1854,  and  de¬ 
manded  that  the  landmark  of  Freedom  established 
in  1820,  at  so  great  loss  to  the  North,  should  be 
obliterated.  *  Why?  Simply  and  purely  for  the. 
gain  of  Slavery — a  gain  to  be  secured  in  this 
way.  Remove  the  barrier  that  excludes  Slavery 
from  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  it  can  go  there, 
and,  with  the  effort  which  Missouri  is  prepared 
to  make,  will  go  there.  Besides,  it  was  said  the 
principle  will  be  recognised,  that  Slavery  is  right 
in  itself  ;  for,  if  wrong,  why  remove  an  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  its  progress  ?  Why  take  steps  and  ini¬ 
tiate  measures  to  make  its  introduction  to  free 
territory  easy,  if  not  inevitable  ?  Why  move  at 
all? 

Without  action,  Slavery  was  shut  out  of  the 
Territories.  By  solemn  compact,  it  had  been 
agreed  between  North  and  South  that  it  should 
never  be  admitted  there ;  but  Slavery  is  so  right 
and  fust,  that  even  barriers  must  be  broken  down, 
and  compacts  violated,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
extended.  This  outrage,  too,  was  not  wanting 
a  pretext;  and  this  was  the  shallow,  swindling 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty — a  most  false 
and  dishonest  doctrine  when  applied  to  Territo¬ 
ries,  as  has  been  proved  a  thousand  times.  It 
was  the  Cass,  Pierce,  and  Douglas  doctrine,  and 
served  its  purpose.  Upon  its  plausibilities,  North¬ 
ern  members,  who  only  desired  an  excuse  for 
their  treachery,  were  ready  to  repose.  And  thus 
the  measure — one  of  the  most  flagitious  in  the 
annals  of  crime — was  carried — the  Senator  from 
Michigan  shouting  Io  Peans  to  “  squatter  sover¬ 
eignty.” 

In  virtue  of  this  new  doctrine,  the  people  of  the 
Territories,  you  know,  were  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way.  They  were  to  have 
Slavery,  or  not,  as  they  should  decide  for  them¬ 
selves.  No  sooner,  however,  did  it  appear  to 
Atchison  and  the  delegates  of  the  slave  power 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  secret 
organizations,  Kansas  was  likely  to  be  settled  by 
a  majority  of  Free  State  men,  than  measures  were 
taken  at  once,  we  may  now  believe  with  the 
knowledge  and  complicity  of  the  President,  to 
prevent  the  people  of  Kansas  from  determining 
this  question  for  themselves.  Thousands  of 
men  were  sent  from  Missouri  to  control  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  the  Territory.  You  know  how,  and  how 
successful  they  were.  The  Governor,  who  was 
suspected  of  a  desire  to  see  fair  play,  was  re¬ 
moved;  and  one  of  the  most  detestable  characters 
in  America,  who  had  earned  the  position  by  his 
vote  on  the  Nebraska  bill  and  other  kindred  ser¬ 
vices,  was  appointed  in  his  place ;  and  I  «m  not 
aware  that  he  has  in  any  way  disappointed  the 
expectations  of  his  principals,  the  conspirators 
against  Kansas.  The  people  of  this  unhappy 
Territory,  liberty-loving,  law-abiding  men,  when 
they  were  overborne  by  the  invaders  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  driven  from  the  polls,  and  denied  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  legal  rights  under  the  organic  act  of 
the  Territory,  resorted  to  the  plain  and  peaceable 
remedy  open  to  them  under  the  Constitution, 
and  took  the  proper  steps  to  be  admitted  into 


the  Union  under  such  a  State  Constitution  as  the 
people  themselves  preferred. 

And  for  these  crimes  alone,  of  being  unwilling 
to  be  governed  by  others,  and  of  preferring  free 
to  slave  institutions,  the  people  of  Missouri,  of* 
Georgia,  of  South  Carolina,  and  other  slave 
States,  have  been  sent  there  to  reduce  and  de¬ 
stroy  them  with  fire  and  sword;  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  so  far  from  interfering  to  save  them,  as 
was  his  sacred  duty,  has  employed  against  them 
the  civil  and  military  power  of  the  country. 
When  infuriated  mobs,  paid  from  the  treasure  of 
the  American  people,  have  driven  children  from 
their  homes  at  midnight,  fired  upon  defenceless 
and  unoffending  women,  and  shot  down  our 
brothers  in  cold'blood,  destroyed  their  dwellings, 
and  sacked  and  devastated  their  cities,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States — through  his  officials 
in  Kansas,  whose  conduct  he  has  never  rebuked — 
looked  calmly  on,  uttering  no  word  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  lifting  no  arm  of  protection.  Thus 
has  ended  the  shameful  lesson  of  popular  sover¬ 
eignty.  And  now,  sir,  its  fallacies  and  cheats 
are  acknowledged  and  vaunted  everywhere;  and 
the  unmitigated  Southern  doctrine,  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  carries  and  pro¬ 
tects  Slavery  in  all  the  Territories,  is  adopted  in 
substance  at  Cincinnati  as  the  foundation-stone 
of  Democracy.  One  step  more  remains  to  be 
taken,  and  that  follows  logically  from  the  last — 
it  is,  that  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Slavery  may  exist  in,  and  cannot  by  any 
power  be  excluded  from,  the  several  States. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  passed  away,  one 
after  another,  the  excuses  and  apologies  under 
which  Northern  men  have  attempted  to  shelter 
themselves,  as  the  demands  of  the  oligarchy 
have  grown  larger  and  more  importunate.  The 
Wilmot  proviso  is  denounced  and  spurned  by  all 
who  profess  to  act,  at  the  present  time,  with  the 
Democratic  party.  The  doctrine  of  “popular 
sovereignty,”  so  rife  two  years  ago,  is  an  unbid¬ 
den  guest,  and  knows  not  where  to  sit  down  in 
the  house  of  its  friends.  Even  its  author  recog¬ 
nises  not  his  own  bantling,  maimed  and  dis¬ 
figured  as  it  has  been  by  it3  nurses,  wet  and  dry. 
Ide  plunges  and  flounders  in  confusions  and  ab¬ 
surdities  as  inexplicable  as  they  are  ludicrous, 
and  only  extricates  himself  from  his  difficulties 
by  discovering  that  he  always  knew  the  Heir  Ap¬ 
parent.  Indeed,  did  he  not  always  understand 
that  “squatter  sovereignty”  and  “State  equali¬ 
ty”  were  practically  the  same  thing?  and  did  he 
not  tell  his  Southern  friends  oft  and  many  times 
that  the  right  of  Missouri  to  govern  Kansas  was 
not  only  consistent  with,  but  was  in  fact  the 
very  life  and  nerve  of  his  great  invention?  “By 
the  Lord,  I  knew  ye  as  well  as  he  that  made  ye.” 

Of  the  ultimate  purposes  of  the  slave  power 
the  North  can  no  longer  be  ignorant,  and  to 
nothing  but  her  own  criminal  indifference  or 
complicity  will  their  accomplishment,  if  accom¬ 
plished  they  shall  be,  be  chargeable.  And  let  it 
not  be  said,  “There  is  no  danger;  you  have  al¬ 
ready  shown  the  superior  strength  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  North.”  There  is  danger;  and  it  is 
from  the  comparative  strength  of  the  North  and 
weakness  of  the  South,  paradoxical  as  it  may 
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seem,  that  it  results.  The  vigor  and  freedom 
of  the  Northern  mind,  its  activity  and  constant 
occupation  in  every  department  of  labor  and  in¬ 
quiry,  leave  it  but  little  time  for  political  con¬ 
troversies,  and  little  taste  for  partisan  strifes; 
while  in  the  South  the  interests,  feelings,  and 
thoughts  of  the  privileged  classes  are  bound  up 
in  politics  alone,  and  mainly  those  which  have 
regard  to  the  possession  of  power  for  the  security 
and  propagation  of  Slavery. 

A  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Mason]  said,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  the  slave  power  was  strong 
because  it  was  the  power  of  truth  ;  and  hence  it 
was,  that,  although  the  Southern  Senators  and 
Representatives  are  a  minority  in  these  Halls, 
their  policy  is  predominant  in  Congress  and  the 
country.  The  South — such  was  the  argument — 
is  always  right,  and  therefore  is  always  victori¬ 
ous.  Sir,  the  Russian  Autocrat  is  strong.  Is  it 
because  liis  power  is  established  in  truth  and 
righteousness,  or  that  the  pillars  of  his  throne 
are  laid  in  the  foundations  of  justice?  The 
“Holy  Alliance”  was  strong;  but  was  it  the 
power  of  truth  that  ‘‘crushed  out”  Poland, 
“subdued”  Hungary,  and  enslaved  Italy?  No; 
it  was  the  power  of  wrong  and  injustice — a 
power,  in  its  origin,  character,  and  exercise, 
akin  to  that  wielded  by  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South.  Their  power,  like  that  of  the  Autocrat, 
is  exercised  by  a  single  will;  it  is  supreme  in 
fifteen  States  of  the  Union;  it  is  a  reliable 
power,  for  its  instincts  and  necessities  never  per¬ 
mit  it  to  falter  for  a  moment.  It  is  sharp  to  per¬ 
ceive  its  own  weakness,  and  watchful  to  keep  in 
constant  organization  its  entire  forces.  It  brings 
so  many  votes  into  Congress — no  more,  no  less ; 
so  many  to  national  conventions,  so  many  to 
the  electoral  colleges,  for  a  single  purpose — a 
single  interest.  It  constructs  the  platforms  and 
nominates  the  candidates  in  all  “national”  con¬ 
ventions,  gives  the  shibboleth  to  the  “national” 
press,  and  makes  the  laws  for  the  nation.  This 
it  does  by  the  unity,  directness,  and  persistence 
with  which  it  acts.  “The  thunder,”  says  Schil¬ 
ler,  “  spread  out  into  its  separate  tones,  becomes  a 
lullaby  for  children;  send  it  forth  in  one  quick 
peal,  and  the  royal  sound  shall  move  the 
heavens.”  Such  is  the  power  of  concentration. 

If  a  Whig  party  practically  reject  the  test  of 
national  othodoxy  as  tendered  by  its  Southern 
members,  and  refuse,  after  years  of  concessions, 
to  clothe  itself  in  the  very  rags  of  shame  and 
moral  cowardice,  it  is  at  once  abandoned  by 
them  as  an  organization  no  longer  useful,  and 
no  longer  “national.” 

The  Democratic  party  may  be  in  power  for 
many  years,  but  no  man  in  it  shall-  dare  quote, 
without  explanation,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  or  breathe  in  the.  faintest  whisper  an 
aspiration  for  liberty,  but  upon  pain  of  being 
excommunicated,  nicknamed,  and  blackguarded. 
He  will  be  an  outlaw  in  his  own  land,  ineligible 
to  the  humblest  station  in  its  service,  if  he  is 
supposed  to  doubt  in  his  heart  that  Slavery  is  a 
blessing,  or  that  the  shooting  of  women  and  the 
burning  of  towns  in  Kansas,  for  the  sake  of  ex¬ 
tending  it,  are  not  good  works,  worthy  of  all 


commendation  as  the  latest  manifestation  of  the 
power  of  truth  ! 

And  thus  it  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  slave 
power  has  come  to  be  formidable  and  danger¬ 
ous.  Representing  only  two-fiftlis  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  but  being  a  unit  in  its  action,  and  governed 
by  a  single  aim,  it  has  been  able  to  shape  the 
policy  and  wield  the  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  With  a  purpose  steady  and  consistent,  a 
mien  bold  and  threatening,  instant  to  excite 
fears  and  alarms,  and  prompt  to  encourage 
hopes,  by  holding  out  the  bones  of  office  and 
patronage,  it  has  terrified  and  attracted  to  its 
ranks  thousands  of  the  timid,  the  easy,  and  the 
venal,  in  the  Northern  States — enough  to  secure 
its  control  of  the  Government.  But,  sir,  thank 
God!  these  allies  are  not  all  to  be  depended 
upon  by  the  slave  power.  While  their  ranks 
contain  the  doughfaces  and  cowboys  of  politics, 
they  hold  also  men  who  have  good  feelings  and 
honest  instincts;  who  prefer  the  right  to  the 
wrong;  men  who  have  been  controlled  by  their 
party  ties,  and  kept  in  submission  to  party  re¬ 
quirements,  in  the  hope  of  better  things  by  and 
by.  These  men,  finding  that  all  hope  of  im¬ 
provement  is  vain,  and  perceiving  at  length 
what  the  true  designs  of  this  power  are,  will 
withdraw  from  it  their  support,  and  hencefor¬ 
ward  give  their  influence  and  their  suffrages  for 
the  party  which,  representing  the  ideas  and  policy 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson,  is  in  truth  and  in 
fact  the  only  national  and  Union  party  in  the 
country. 

Of  this  party,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
known,  the  Free  State  party,  the  People’s  party, 
or  the  Republican  party,  and  of  its  call  and  mis¬ 
sion,  I  beg  to  speak  a  few  words. 

When  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passed,  men  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  people  of  the  South,  of  both  parties, 
to  make  the  Government  subservient  to  the  one 
idea  of  Slavery  ;  that  it  was  not  the  Constitution 
for  which  they  cared,  unless  it  should  be  made 
to  read  in  favor  of  human  bondage,  that  the 
Union  was  valuable  in  their  estimation  only  so 
far  as  it  could  protect  property  in  u  nman  beings. 
But  when  it  became  known  that  the  pretexts  and 
apologies  for  this  bill  were  shamelessly  repu¬ 
diated  by  those  who  demanded  its  passage,  and 
that  their  fixed  determination  was  to  plant 
Slavery  in  the  Territories'  at  all  hazards  ;  and 
when  Kansas  was  invaded  by  “border  ruffians, ” 
whose  “.horrid  deeds  were  blown  in  every  eye,” 
they  became  fully  persuaded,  each  man  in  his 
own  mind,  that  one  of  two  things  must  happen — 
either  Slavery  would  become  national,  and  its 
care  the  paramount  interest  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country,  and  thus  a  galling  and 
relentless  tyranny  be  set  up,  which  could  only 
terminate  in  disunion,  or,  sadder  still,  in  a  base 
and  cowardly  submission  by  the  free  States, 
which  should  precede  and  invite  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  from  a  republic  of  freemen 
to  a  slaveholding  oligarchy  ;  or  else,  that  all  true 
and  courageous  men,  all  the  faithful  votaries  of 
liberty  and  equal  rights,  whether  Whigs,  Demo¬ 
crats,  or  Americans,  would  unite  to  inaugurate 
a  party  upon  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
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of  Independence,  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
in  all  its  strength  and  all  its  glory.  Such  a  party 
has  been  called  into  existence  ;  and,  sir,  it  would 
be  treason  to  Liberty  and  Humanity  to  question 
its  ultimate  triumph.  It  has  uplifted  the  flag  of 
the  Union,  for  that  is  the  “  flag  of  the  free  heart’s 
home  ; ”  and  may  it  be  !  It  keeps  step  to  the 
music  of  the  Union,  for  that  is  inspired  by  the 
immortal  harmonies  of  Liberty. 

The  Pro-Slavery  party,  at  their  recent  Con¬ 
vention  at  Cincinnati,  resolved,  among  other 
things : 

“  That  claiming  fellowship  with  and  desiring 
the  co-operation  of  all  who  regard  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution,  as 
the  paramount  issue,  and  repudiating  all  sec¬ 
tional  parties  and  platforms  concerning  domes¬ 
tic  Slavery,  which  seek  to  embroil  the  States 
and  incite  to  treason  and  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  the  Territories,  and  whose  avowed  pur¬ 
poses,  if  consummated,  must  end  in  civil  war 
‘  and  disunion,  the  American  Democracy  recog- 
1  nise  and  adopt  the  principles  contained  in  the 
c  organic  laws  establishing  the  Territories  of  Kan - 
‘  sas  and  Nebraska,  as  embodying  the  only  sound 
‘  and  safe  solution  of  the  Slavery  question,  upon 
1  which  the  great  national  idea  of  the  people  of 
‘  this  whole  country  can  repose,  in  its  determined 
1  conservatism  of  the  Union — non-interference 
‘  by  Congress  with  Slavery  in  States  and  Ter- 

*  ritories,”  &c. 

“  Desiring  the  co-operation  of  all  who  regard 
the  preservation  of  the  Union,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  as  the  paramount  issue.”  Certainly  they 
could  say  this,  because,  in  the  Southern  view, 
the  Constitution  gives  the  Territories  to  Slavery  ; 
and  the  Southern,  as  everybody  knows,  i3  now 
the  Democratic  view.  The  “paramount  issue ” 
is  the  preservation  of  the  Uuion,  under  and  be¬ 
cause  of  a  Constitution  which,  the  South  insists, 
protects  and  extends  Slavery ;  but  under  any 
other  Constitution — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
established  by  our  fathers  to  “  secure  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  liberty” — the  preservation  of  the  Union 
is  not  a  “  paramount  issue.”  The  true  reading  of 
the  quotation  is  this:  “Desiring  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  who  regard  the  advantage  and  prop¬ 
agation  of  Slavery  as  the  paramount  issue,”  &c. 
That  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this  interpretation, 
allow  me  to  give  some  extracts  from  speeches  of 
members  of  Congress  at  the  present  session,  some 
of  whom  were  in  the  convention,  and  voted  for 
this  resolution.  Aud  first  I  will  quote  from  Mr. 
McMullin,  of  Virginia : 

“  And  I  tell  you,  sir,  and  I  want  the  country 
‘  to  know  it — I  want  the  gentlemen  from  the  free 
1  States,  our  Republicans,  our  Seward  Repub- 
1  licans  our  Abolitionists,  or  whatever  else  they 
1  may  be  called,  to  know  it — that  if  you  restore 
i  the  Missouri  Compromise ,  on  repeal  the  Fugitive 
1  Slave  Law)  this  Union  will  be  dissolved.” 

Mr.  McMullin  at  the  same  time  added : 

“I  hope  that  if  any  gentleman  deems  I  do  not 

*  properly  represent  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
1  the  South,  he  will  correct  me.” 

And  no  member  has  ever  disclaimed  the  sen¬ 
timents  imputed  to  the  South. 


Mr.  Shorter,  of  Alabama,  said,  a  few  months 
ago  : 

“  We  tell  you  plainly  that  we  take  issue  with 
1  you ;  and  whenever  you  repeal  the  Fugitive 
‘  Slave  Law,  or  refuse  to  admit  a  State  on  account 
‘  of  Slavery  in  her  Constitution,  or  our  equality  in 
1  the  Territories  i»  sacrificed  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
£  then  the  star  of  this  Union  will  go  down  to 

‘  RISE  NO  MORE. 

“  Should  we  be  forced  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
£  in  order  to  preserve  Southern  institutions  and 
‘  Southern  civilization,  we  wflll  do  it  in  peace  if 
1  we  can  ;  in  war  if  we  must  ;  and  let  the  God 
£  of  Rattles  decide  between  us.” 

South  Carolina,  through  one  of  her  Represent¬ 
atives,  [Mr.  Boyce,]  declares  as  follows  : 

<£  That  party  which  places  itself  upon  the  posi- 
1  tion  of  giving  power  to  the  North  will  eventu- 
£  ally  succeed ;  and  when  that  party  does  succeed, 
£  in  my  opinion,  the  Union  will  be  at  an  end.” 

The  North,  according  to  Mr.  Boyce,  although 
a  majority  of  the  States  and  of  the  people,  has 
no  right  to  power.  Speaking  through  another  Rep¬ 
resentative,  [Mr.  Keitt,]  the  same  State  admon¬ 
ishes  us  thus : 

“Let  the  North  refuse  admission  to  a  State 
£  because  of  Slavery  in  her  Constitution,  and  the 
£  HISTORY  OF  THIS  UNION  IS  CLOSED.” 

And  the  same  gentleman  adds  : 

“  The  South  should  establish  in  the  platform 
‘  the  principle,  that  the  righ't  of  a  Southern  man 
£  to  his  slaves  is  equal,  in  its  length  and  breadth, 

£  to  the  right  of  a  Northern  man  to  his  horse.  She 
£  should  make  the  recognition  of  the  right,  full, 

£  complete,  and  indisputable.” 

Or,  in  other  ivords,  should  insist  upon  the 
principle,  that  if  a  citizen  of  Maine  may  take  his 
horse  to  South  Carolina,  and  hold  it  there  as 
property,  the  citizen  of  South  Carolina  may  as 
well  take  his  slave  into  Maine  as  property.  This 
results  from  the  Southern  doctine,  now  so  pop¬ 
ular,  of  the  “  equality  of  the  States.” 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  driven  to  rely  upon  the  test¬ 
imony  of  members  cf  Congress  upon  this  point 
The  same  sentiments  have  been  avowed  in  South¬ 
ern  Democratic  conventions — as  witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  given  as  a  sample,  from  the  resolutions 
of  a  convention  in  Mississippi,  on  the  8th  of  Jan¬ 
uary  last : 

“  That  the  passage  by  Congress  of  any  law 
£  abolishing  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 

1  or  prohibiting  the  slave  trade  between  the 
£  States,  or  prohibiting  Slavery  in  the  Territories ,  or 
1  other  places  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  or 
£  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  admit  a  State  into  the 
£  Union  because  its  Constitution  recognises  Slave- 
£  ry,  would  afford  evidence  of  a  fixed  and  deliber- 
1  ate  design,  on  the  part  of  that  body,  to  impair, 

‘  weaken,  and  finally  destroy  the  institution  of 
!  Slavery  in  the  States,  1  would  be  such  a  viola- 
£  tion  of  our  rights  as  would  amount  to  intoler- 
£  able  oppression,  and  jjistify  a  resort  to  measures 
£  of  resistance.’  ” 

According  to  this,  if  Congress  should  attempt 
to  do  now,  what  for  sixty  years  it  did  with¬ 
out  objection,  measures  of  resistance  will  be  just¬ 
ified.  That  the  above  extracts  exp  ress  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Southern  doctrine,  without  respect  to 
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party,  I  cite  the  following  resolution  recently 
adopted  by  an  American  State  convention  in 
Alabama  : 

“ Resolved ,  That  in  view  of  the  increased  dan- 
1  gers  that  threaten  the  institutions  of  the  South, 

1  this  convention  deems  it  necessary  to,  and  does 
1  hereby,  re-endorse  and  adopt  the  following  reso- 
1  lution,  known  as  the  Georgia  platform,  to  wit: 

1  That  the  State  of  Alabama,  in  the  judgment  of 
1  this  convention,  will  and  ought  to  resist,  (as  a 
‘  last  resort,)  to  a  disruption  of  every  tie  which 
1  binds  her  to  the  Union ,  any  action  of  Congress 
1  upon  the  subject  of  Slavery  in  the  District  of 
1  Columbia,  or  in  places  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
‘  tion  of  Congress,  incompatible  with  the  safety, 

1  the  domestic  tranquillity,  the  rights  and  honor 
1  of  the  slaveholding  States ;  or  any  act  sup- 
‘  pressing  the  slave  trade  between  the  slavehold- 
(  ing  States  ;  or  any  refusal  to  admit,  as  a  State, 

‘  any  Territory  applying,  because  of  the  exist- 
‘  ence  of  Slavery  therein;  or  any  act  prohibiting 
1  the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  Territories  ;  or 
1  any  act  repealing,  or  materially  modifying,  the 
£  laws  now  in  force  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive 
1  slaves.” 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  with  my  reading  of  the 
Cincinnati  resolution  :  “  repudiating  all  sectional 
platforms  and  parties  ” — yes,  sir,  even  as  Ccesar 
repudiated  the  “kingly  crown,”  or  as  Russia  re¬ 
pudiated  Poland,  or  as  Mr.  Buchanan  would  re¬ 
pudiate  Cuba.  The  ideas  and  principles  of  a 
party,  I  have  always  supposed,  rather  than  the 
residence  of  its  members,  determines  the  qnestion 
whether  it  is,  or  not,  a  sectional  party.  Tried 
by  this  standard,  the  Democratic  party,  which 
knows  no  test  but  Slavery,  is  undeniably  a  sec¬ 
tional  party,  and  nothing  else.  “  Which  seeks 
to  embroil  the  States ;  ”  as  this  Democratic,  Pro- 
Slavery  party  has  embroiled  them,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Missouri  compromise,  and  its  machina¬ 
tions  to  spread  Slavery  over  the  Territories, 
whether  the  people  wanted  it  or  not ;  “  and  incite 
to  treason,”  ay,  sir,  in  the  high  as  well  as  low 
places  of  the  land.  “And  armed  resistance  to 
law  in  the  Territories;”  this  means,  that  the 
Cincinnati  Convention  gives  the  stamp  pf  its  ap¬ 
probation  to  the  handiwork  of  Atchison  and  his 
marauders,  and  recognises,  as  the  laws  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  the  pretended  enactments  of  a  Legislature 
of  Missourians,  sitting  in  that  Territory.  The 
convention  ha3  no  censure  for  the  people  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  other  slaves  States,  for  their  forays 
upon  Kansas,  and  no  sympathy  for  the  wrongs 
of  the  people  of  that  outraged  Territory.  Nay, 
sir,  it  virtually  approves  and  justifies  them  all, 
and  takes  upon  itself  the  burden  and  the  infamy 
of  transactions  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages  of  the  world. 

Sir,  this  platform  is  intensely,  defiantly  sec¬ 
tional.  In  all  the  resolutions  there  is  no  word 
in‘  behalf  of  that  great  section  which  desires 
Kansas  to  be  free — none.  So  far  from  this,  they 
virtually  take  from  it  what  never  has  been  chal¬ 
lenged  before.  Read  the  following  resolution  : 

“  That  we  recognise  the*riglit  of  the  people  of 
1  allihe  Territories ,  including  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
‘  ka,  acting  through  the  fairly- expressed  will  of 
*  the  majority  of  actual  residents,  and  whenever 


£  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  justifies  it,  to 
‘  form  a  Constitution,  with  or  without  domestic 
1  Slavery,  and  be  admitted  into  the  Union  upon 
1  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  States.” 

As  you  will  perceive,  it  studiously  fails  to 
“  recognise  the  right  of  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tories  ”  to  pass  laws,  while  under  a  Territorial 
form  of  Government,  for  the  inhibition  of  Slavery. 
This  right,  -which  was  the  doctrine  of  popular 
sovereignty  two  years  ago,  as  advocated  by  Cass 
and  Douglas,  is  now  ignored.  The  South  has 
carried  her  point ;  for,  give  her  the  right  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  Territories  with  slaves  until  they  shall 
have  a  sufficient  population,  according  to  her 
rule,  to  justify  their  admission  as  States,  and  she 
is  sure  that  Slavery  will  be  too  firmly  planted  in 
them  ever  to  be  disturbed.  But,  not  only  does 
the  convention  repudiate  popular  sovereignty  as 
heretofore  understood  in  the  North,  but  it  repeals, 
so  far  as  a  National  Democratic  Platform  can 
repeal,  the  Slavery  restriction  upon  Minnesota, 
Oregon,  and  Washington. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  Democratic  platform 
on  the  Slavery  question.  Such  doctrines  would 
have  seemed  strange  five  years  ago,  but  they  are 
now  the  very  essence  of  Democracy.  That  they 
are  embraced  and  rhaintained  by  the  Democratic 
nominee  is  certain.  Upon  this  point  we  were 
authoritatively  advised  a  few  weeks  ago,  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  the  Berks  district,  in 
Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Jones,]  who  is  the  champion 
of  Mr.  Buchanan  in  this  House.  He  removed  all 
doubts,  if  any  existed,  as  to  this  gentleman's 
fidelity  to  the  slave  power.  Speaking  of  any 
possible  objections  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  he  said : 

“  They  are  answered  by  the  fact  that,  twenty 
1  years  ago,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

1  he  was  among  the  first  Northern  men  to  resist 
1  the  inroads  of  Abolitionism. 

“They  are  answered  by  his  opposition  to 
1  the  circulation  of  insurrectionary  documents 
(  through  the  mails  of  the  United  States  among 
1  the  slaves  of  the  South. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  determined  sup- 
1  port  of  the  bill  admitting  Arkansas  into  the 
1  American  Union. 

******* 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  early  support  of 
1  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  persevering  sup- 
1  port  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  energetic  efforts 
1  to  effect  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  the  State  of 
‘  Pennsylvania,  denying  to  the  Federal  authori- 
1  ties  the  use  of  her  prisons  for  the  detention  of 
1  fugitive  slaves. 

“  They  are  answered  by  his  early  and  unyielding 

1  opposition  to  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

“They  are  answered  by  every  vote  he  gave 
‘  in  the  American  Congress  on  the  question  of 
‘  Slavery;  and  by  the  fact,  that  of  all  Northern 
‘  men,  he  has  been  among  the  most  prominent  in 
‘  asserting  and  defending  a  strict  construction  of 

1  the  Federal  Constitution.” 

******* 

“  They  are  answered  by  the  resolutions  adopt- 
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1  ed  by  the  last  Democratic  State  Convention  of 
‘  Pennsylvania,  and  accepted  and  endorsed  by 
‘  Mr.  Buchanan  on  Thursday,  the  8th  of  May,  in 
the  following  language  : 

44 4  The  duties  of  the  President,  whomsoever  he 
4  may  be,  have  been  clearly  and  ably  indicated 
4  by  the  admirable  resolutions  of  the  convention 
4  which  you  have  just  presented  to  me ;  and  all 
4  of  which,  without  reference  to  those  merely  per- 
4  sonal  to  myself,  I  heartily  adopt.  Indeed ,  they 
4  met  my  cordial  approbation  from  the  moment  when 
4  I  first  perused  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
4  tic.  They  constitute  a  platform  broad,  national, 

4  and  conservative,  and  one  eminently  worthy 
4  of  the  Democracy  of  our  great  and  good  old 
‘  State.’  ’’ 

Among  the  resolutions  thus  accepted  and  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Mr.  Buchanan  are  these  : 

44  Resolved ,  That,  in  the  repeal  of  the  act  known 
1  as  the  Missouri  Compromise  Act,  and  the  pas- 
4  sage  of  the  act  organi^ng  the  Territories  of 
*  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  free  from  unconstitu- 
4  tional  restrictions,  the  last  Congress  performed 
4  a  work  of  patriotic  sacrifice  in  meeting  the  demands 
4  of  sectional  excitement  by  unshaken  adherence  to  the 
4  fundamental  laiv. 

44  Resolved ,  That  this  legislation  cannot  be  deemed 
4  unnecessary ,  but  that  it  was  expedient  to  meet 
4  the  questions  of  which  it  disposed,  and  which 
‘  could  never  admit  of  a  more  easy  settlement 
4  than  at  present.  That  we  recognise  in  it  the 
4  application  to  the  Territories  of  the  United 
4  States  of  the  rule  of  4  equal  and  exact  justice 
4  to  all  men,’  of  all  sections  of  the  Confederacy, 

4  which  was  designed  by  the  framers  of  our  Gov- 
4  ernment,  and  which  was  defined  as  one  of  its 
4  essential  principles  by  the  immortal  Jefferson.” 

From  the  first  of  these  resolutions  we  learn 
that  Mr.  Buchanan  regards  the  repeal  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  Compromise  as  a  patriotic  work,  required 
by  the  Constitution ;  or,  as  the  resolution  ex¬ 
presses  it,  “the  fundamental  law.”  And  from 
the  second,  taken  in  connection  with  his  endorse 
nient,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  accepts  the 
Southern  doctrine  of  44  equality  of  the  States,” 
as  defined  by  Mr.  Keitt,  in  the  extract  I  have 
read  from  his  speech. 

That  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  extreme 
pro-slavery  character  of  the  Cincinnati  platform, 
upon  which  Mr.  Buchanan  stands,  I  quote  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  authority  upon  that  point. 
Senator  Douglas,  in  a  despatch  to  a  member  of 
the  convention,  wrote  thus  : 

44  Washington,  June  5, 1856 — 9  A.  M. 

44  Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  read  so  much  of  the 
4  platform  as  relates  to  the  Nebraska  bill  and 
4  Slavery  question.  The  adoption  of  that  noble 
4  resolution,  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  States, 

4  accomplishes  all  the  objects  I  had  in  view  in 
4  permitting  my  name  to  be  used  before  the  con- 
4  vention.” 

After  this,  Mr.  Buchanan’s  position  upon  the 
Slavery  question  cannot  be  regarded  as  equivo¬ 
cal.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  a  platform  so  ultra 
Pro-Slavery  and  Anti-Democratic  was  adopted. 
It  was  required,  not  more  by  the  claims  of  the 
slave  power,  than  by  a  regard  for  the  opinions 


and  antecedents  of  the  candidate.  How,  let  me 
ask,  could  a  more  suitable  platform  have  been 
constructed  for  one  who,  forty  years  ago,  (if  com¬ 
mon  fame  report  truly,)  declared  that  if  he  had 
44  a  drop  of  Democratic  blood  in  his  veins,  he 
would  let  it  out;”  or  who,  twenty-five  years 
later,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  advo¬ 
cated  a  particular  monetary  policy,  upon  the 
ground,  and  for  the  reason,  in  part,  that  it  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  wages  of  American  labor  to 
the  rates  of  European  labor  ? 

Sir,  I  have  just  read  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  in  his 
speech  to  the  Philadelphia  Keystone  Club,  de¬ 
clared  that  he  accepted  and  cordially  approved 
the  Cincinnati  Platform,  Pro- Slavery  and  foreign- 
policy  parts,  and  all.  No  doubt  of  it. 

And  now,  before  passing  finally  from  this  res¬ 
olution,  (as  Mr.  Buchanan  adopts  the  whole  of 
it,)  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  inquire  as  to  his 
understanding  of  the  language  “claiming  the 
fellowship  of,”  &c.  Does  he  claim  the  fellowship 
of  the  Democrats  of  the  war  of  1812— the  Madi¬ 
sonian  Democrats  ;  and,  if  s-o,  upon  what  ground  ? 
Of  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  of  the 
war,  he  spoke  as  follows,  in  a  Fourth  of  July 
oration,  in  1815  : 

44  Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enumerate  all  the 
4  other  wild  and  wicked  projects  of  this  Admin- 
4  istration.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  they  had 
4  deprived  us  of  the  means  of  defence,  by  destroy- 
4  ing  our  Navy  and  disbanding  our  Army;  after 
4  they  had  taken  away  from  us  the  power  of  recruit- 
4  ing  them,  by  ruining  commerce,  the  great  source 
4  of  our  national  and  individual  wealth  ;  after 
4  they  had,  by  refusing  the  Bank  of  the  United 
4  States  a  continuance  of  its  charter,  embarrassed 
4  the  financial  concerns  of  the  Government,  and 
4  withdrawn  the  only  universal  paper  medium  of 
4  the  country  from  circulation ;  after  the  people 
4  had  become  unaccustomed  to,  and  of  course 
4  unwilling  to  bear  taxation,  and  without  money 
4  in  the  Treasury,  they  rashly  plunged  us  into  a 
4  war  with  a  nation  more  able  to  do  us  injury 
4  than  any  other  in  the  world.  What  was  the 
4  dreadful  necessity  for  this  desperate  measure  ? 

4  Was  our  country  invaded  ?  No.  Was  it  to  pro- 
4  tect  our  little  remaining  commerce  from  the 
4  injuries  it  sustained  by  the  Orders  in  Council? 
4  No.  Commerce  was  no  such  a  favorite,  and  the 
4  merchants  wished  for  no  war  on  that  account.” 

Does  he  claim  the  fellowship  of  our  adopted 
fellow-citizens  ?  It  cannot  be  upon  the  strength 
of  the  following  portions  of  the  same  oration: 

44  To  secure  this  foreign  feeling  has  been  the 
4  labor  of  their  leaders  lor  more  than  twentv 

V 

4  years  ;  and  well  have  they  been  paid  for  their 
4  trouble,  for  it  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
4  causes  of  introducing  and  continuing  them  in 
4  power.  Immediately  before  the  Avar,  this  for- 
4  eign  influence  had  completely  embodied  itself 
4  with  the  majority,  particularly  at  the  West; 

4  and  its  voice  was  heard  so  loud  at  the  seat  of 
4  Government,  that  President  Madison  was  obliged 
4  either  to  yield  to  its  dictates,  or  retire  from 
4  office.  The  choice  was  easily  made  by  a  man 
4  who  preferred  his  private  interests  to  the  pub- 
4  lie  good,  and  he  therefore  hurried  us  into  war 
4  utterly  unprepared.” 
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u  We  ought  to  use  every  honest  exertion  to  turn 
L  out  of  power  those  weak  and  wicked  men  whose 
‘  wild  and  visionary  theories  have  been  tested 
£  and  found  wanting.  Above  all,  we  ought  to 
1  drive  from  our  shores  foreign  influence,  and 
1  cherish  American  feeling.  Foreign  influence 
1  has  been  in  every  age  the  curse  of  Republics — 

1  its  jaundiced  eye  sees  everybody  in  false  col- 
£  ors — the  thick  atmosphere  of  prejudice,  by  which 
1  it  is  ever  surrounded,  excluding  from  its  sight 
£  the  light  of  reason.  Let  us  then  learn  wisdom 
1  from  experience,  and  forever  banish  this  fiend 
£  from  our  society.” 

I  have  understood  that  he  and  his  friends 
claim  special  fellowship  with  the  old  Henry  Clay 
Whigs.  Is  this  because  of  his  connection  with 
the  long-since-exploded  calumny  of  “  bargain 
and  corruption  ?  ”  Are  the  old  friends  of  Henry 
Clay  to  feel  a  peculiar  nearness  to  James  Bu¬ 
chanan,  who  did  Mr.  Clay  the  greatest  injury  it 
was  possible  for  one  public  man  to  do  another? 
This  history  is  found  at  length  in  Colton’s  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Mr.  Clay,  to  which  I  would  commend  the 
lifetime  friends  of  the  “  great  commoner.” 

General  Jackson,  in  a  letter  to  Carter  Beverly, 
dated  June  6,  1827,  gives  some  account  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  part  in  these  transactions.  In  this 
letter,  he  says : 

“Early  in  January,  1825,  a  member  of  Con- 
1  gress  of  high  respectability  visited  me  one  morn- 
£  ing,  and  observed  that  he  had  a  communication 
1  he  was  desirous  to  make  to  me  ;  that  he  was  in- 
1  formed  there  was  a  great  intrigue  going  on,  and 
£  that  it  was  right  I  should  be  informed  of  it ;  that 
1  he  came  as  a  friend,  and  let  me  receive  the  com- 
£  munication  as  I  might,  the  friendly  motives 
£  through  which  it  was  made,  he  hoped,  would 
£  prevent  any  change  of  friendship  or  feeling  in 
1  regard  to  him.  To  which  I  replied,  from  his 
1  high  standing  as  a  gentleman  and  a  member  of 
£  Congress,  and  from  his  uniform  friendly  and 
‘  gentlemanly  conduct  toward  myself,  I  could  not 
1  suppose  he  would  make  any  communication  to 
£  me  which  he  supposed  was  improper.  There- 
1  fore,  his  motives  being  pure,  let  me  think  as  I 
£  might  of  the  communication,  my  feelings  to- 
1  ward  him  would  remain  unaltered.  The  gen- 
£  tleman  proceeded  :  he  said  he  had  been  inform- 
1  ed.  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  friends 
1  of  Mr.  Adams  had  made  overtures  to  them,  say- 
£  ing,  if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  would  unite  in 
1  aid  of  Mr.  Adams’s  election,  Mr.  Clay  should  be 
£  Secretary  of  State  ;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Ad- 
1  ams  were  urging,  as  a  reason  to  induce  the 
‘  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their  proposi- 
1  tion,  that  if  I  were  elected  President,  Mr.  Adams 
1  would  be  continued  Secretary  of  State — (innu- 
£  endo,  there  would  be  no  room  for  Kentucky ;) 
1  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  stated  the  West  did 
£  not  wish  to  separate  from  the  West,  and  if  I 
1  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential 
‘  friends  to  say,  that  in  case  I  were  elected  Presi- 
£  dent,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be  continued  Sec- 
£  retary  of  State,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay 
1  and  his  friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  Pres- 
‘  idential  contest  in  one  hour;  and  he  was  of  opin- 
‘  ion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers  with  their 
1  own  weapons.” 


Mr.  Clay,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Lexington, 
July  12, 1827,  thought  the  General  ought  to  have 
rendered  the  “  distinguished  member  ”  a  little 
more  distinguished  by  ordering  him  from  his  pres¬ 
ence.  He  said : 

“  A  man  who,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the  House 
£  of  Representatives,  is  doubly  infamous — infamous 
£  for  the  advice  which  he  gave,  and  infamous  for 
£  his  willingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption  of 
1  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  sworn  member — is 
£  the  credible  witness  by  whom  General  Jackson 
£  stands  ready  to  establish  the  corruption  of  men 
£  whose  characters  are  never  questioned!” 

Mr.  Webster  shrewdly  suspected  who  General 
Jackson’s  informant  was  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Clay,  dated  Boston,  July  24,  1827,  wrote: 

“  I  have  a  suspicion  that  the  respectable  member 
1  of  Congress  is  Mr.  Buchanan.  If  this  should  turn 
£  out  so,  it  will  place  him  in  an  awkward  situation, 

1  since  it  seems  he  did  recommend  a  bargain  with 
£  your  friends,  on  the  suspicion  that  such  a  bargain 
£  had  been  proposed  to  them  on  the  part  of  friends 
1  of  Mr.  Adams.  I  am  curious  to  see  how  this  mat- 
£  ter  will  develop  itself.” 

The  atmosphere  was  becoming  too  hot  for  Mr. 
Buchanan,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  of  the  same 
year,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Lancaster  Journal 
acknowledging  that  he  was  the  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  referred  to  by  General  Jackson — indeed,  I 
think' the  General  had  already,  in  some  subsequent 
letter  to  that  of  the  6th  of  June,  disclosed  his 
name — and  substantially  denying  General  Jack¬ 
son’s  version  of  the  interview.  From  this  letter  I 
make  the  following  extract : 

“  When  the  editor  of  the  United  Slaxs  Tele- 
£  graph ,  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  asked  me 
£  by  letter  for  information  upon  this  subject,  I 
£  promptly  informed  him  by  the  returning  mail, 
£  on  the  16th  of  that  month,  that  I  had  no  au- 
£  thority  from  Mr.  Clay,  or  his  friends,  to  propose 
£  any  terms  to  General  Jackson,  in  relation  to 
1  their  votes  ;  nor  did  I  ever  make  any  such  prop- 
£  osition.” 

Whether  Mr.  Buchanan’s  claim  to  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  the  Old  Whigs  will  be  allowed  by  them, 
is  a  question  which  they  will  answer  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  that  the  answer 
will  be  such  as  ought  to  be  given  in  response  to 
such  a  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  portions  of  the  platform  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  are 
as  objectionable  and  even  more  alarming  than 
those  which  relate  to  its  domestic  affairs.  They 
are  in  pari  materia ,  and  look  to  the  same  object, 
namely,  the  enlargement  of  the  area  of  Slavery 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States — the 
latter  by  pushing  Slavery  over  the  Territories,  and 
the  former  by  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  and  por¬ 
tions,  it  may  be,  of  Central  America  and  Mexico, 
by  purchase,  or  their  forcible  seizure  by  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  directly,  or  through  the 
agency  of  the  buccaneering  policy  avowed  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  and  blown  in  the  face  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  filibustering  resolutions  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Convention  must  be  read  and  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  the  doings  of  the  celebrated  Ostend 
Conference. 

Here  is  one  of  the  resolutions : 
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“  Resolved ,  That  the  Democratic  party  will  ex- 
3  pect  of  the  next  Administration,  that  every  proper 
‘  effort  will  be  made  to  insure  our  ascendency  in  the 
1  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  pro- 
*  tectiou  to  the  great  outlets  through  which  are 
1  emptied  into  its  waters  the  products  raised  out 
of  the  soil,  and  the  commodities  created  by  the 
:  industry  of  the  people  of  our  Western  valleys, 
'and  of  the  Union  at  large.” 

If  any  one  doubts  that  this  means  Cuba  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  other  acquisitions  probably,  let  him 
read  the  official  report  of  that  Conference,  made 
on  the  18th  of  October,  1854,  and  as  he  reads 
bear  in  mind  that  James  Buchanan,  whose  name 
appears  thereto,  is  the  man  whom  the  Democracy 
hope  to  place  at  the  head  of  the  next  Administra¬ 
tion,  and  that  his  associates  at  that  Conference 
were  Messrs.  John  Y.  Mason  and  Pierre  SoulA 
From  this  report,  made  by  Messrs.  Buchanan, 
Mason,  and  Soule,  I  desire  to  read  some  extracts  : 

“  There  has  been  a  full  and  unreserved  inter- 
e  change  of  views  and  sentiments  between  us, 
‘  which  we  are  most  happy  to  inform  you  has  re- 
1  suited  in  a  cordial  coincidence  of  opinion  on  the 
‘  grave  and  important  subjects  submitted  to  our 
‘  consideration. 

“We  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  and  are 
‘  thoroughly  convinced,  that  an  immediate  and 
‘  earnest  effort  ought  to  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
£  ment  of  the  United  States  to  purchase  Cuba 
‘  from  Spain,  at  any  price  for  which  it  can  be 

‘  obtained,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of - dol- 

‘  lars  ” 

*****  *  * 

“From  its  locality,  it  commands  the  mouth  of 
‘  the  Mississippi,  and  the  immense  annually  in- 
£  creasing  trade  which  must  seek  this  avenue 

*  to  the  ocean.  On  the  numerous  navigable 
1  streams,  measuring  an  aggregate  course  of  thirty 
£  thousand  miles,  which  disembogue  themselves 
‘  through  this  magnificent  river  into  the  Gulf  of 
£  Mexico,  the  increase  of  the  population  within 
£  the  last  ten  years  amounts  to  more  than  that  of 
1  the  entire  Union  at  the  time  Louisiana  wras  an- 
‘  nexed  to  it. 

“  The  natural  and  main  outlet  to  the  products 
‘  of  this  entire  population,  the  highway  of  their 
1  direct  intercourse  with  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pa- 
‘  cilic  States,  can  never  be  secure,  but  must  ever 
‘  be  endangered,  while  Cuba  is  a  dependency  of 
‘  a  distinct  Power,  in  whose  possession  it  has 
‘  proved  to  be  a  source  of  constant  annojance 

*  and  embarassment  to  their  interests.” 

******* 

“  But  if  Spain,  deaf  to  the  voice  of  her  own  in- 
1  terest,  and  actuated  by  stubborn  pride  and  a 
1  false  sense  of  honor,  should  refuse  to  sell  Cuba 
‘  to  the  United  States,  then  the  question  will  arise, 

1  what  ought  to  be  the  course  of  the  American 
‘  Government,  under  such  circumstances  ? 

“  Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature 

*  with  States  as  well  as  writh  individuals.  All 
£  nations  have,  at  different  periods,  acted  upon 
‘  this  maxim.  Although  it  has  been  made  the 
‘  pretext  for  committing  flagrant  injustice,  as  in 
£  the  partition  of  Poland,  and  other  similar  cases 
‘  which  history  records,  yet  tho  principle  itself, 


£  though  often  abused,  has  always  been  recog- 
£  nised.” 

******  * 

“  Our  past  history  forbids  that  we  should  ac- 
‘  quire  the  Island  of  Cuba  without  the  consent  of 
1  Spain,  unless  justified  by  the  great  law  of  self- 
£  preservation.  We  must,  in  any  event,  preserve 
‘  our  own  conscious  rectitude  and  our  own  self- 
‘  respect.  Whilst  pursuing  this  course,  we  can 
£  afford  to  disregard  the  censures  of  the  world,  to 
‘  wrhich  we  have  been  so  often  and  so  unjustly 
‘  exposed. 

“  After  we  shall  have  offered  Spain  a  price  for 
‘  Cuba  far  beyond  its  present  value,  and  this  shall 
‘  have  been  refused,  it  will  then  be  time  to  con- 
£  sider  the  question,  Does  Cuba,  in  the  posses- 
£  sion  of  Spain,  seriously  endanger  our  internal 
‘  peace,  and  the  existence  of  our  cherished  Union  ? 

“  Should  this  question  be  answered  in  the  af- 
£  firmative,  then  by  every  law,  human  and  divine, 

‘  ive  shall  be  justified  in.  wresting  it  from  Spain ,  if 
1  we possess  the  power  ;  and  this  upon  the  very  same 
£  principle  that  would  justify  an  individual  in  tear- 
1  ing  down  the  burning  house  of  his  neighbor,  if 
£  there  were  no  other  means  of  preventing  tho 
£  flames  from  destroying  his  own  home. 

“  Under  such  circumstances,  we  ought  neithei 
‘  to  count  the  cost  nor  regard  the  odds  which 
£  Spain  might  enlist  against  us.  We  forbear  to 
1  enter  into  the  question,  wffiether  the  present  con- 
1  dition  of  the  island  would  justify  such  a.meas- 
1  ure.  We  should,  however,  be  recreant  to  ou? 

£  duty,  be  unworthy  of  our  gallant  forefathers, 

£  and  commit  base  treason  against  our  posterity, 

£  should  we  permit  Cuba  to  be  Africanized,  and 
£  become  a  second  St.  Domingo,  with  all  its  at- 
1  tendant  horrors  to  the  white  race,  and  suffer 
£  the  flames  to  extend  to  our  neighboring  shores, 

£  seriously  to  endanger  or  actually  to  consume 
£  the  fair  fabric  of  our  Union.  We  fear  that  the 
£  course  and  current  of  events  are  rapidly  tend- 
£  ing  towards  such  a  catastrophe.  We,  however, 

£  hope  for  the  best,  though  we  ought  certainly  to 
£  be  prepared  for  the  wrorst.” 

General  Pierce  having  broken  down  the  bar¬ 
rier  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Buchanan’s  Administration,  if  the 
American  people  shall  see  fit  to  elect  him,  to 
extend  Slavery  in  another  direction,  and,  if 
necessary,  by  a  resort  to  the  means  indicated 
and  shadowed  forth  in  the  foregoing  extracts. 
And  I  think  I  have  read  in  some  of  the  papers  that 
he  was  to  bo  supported  as  the  safe  and  conser¬ 
vative  candidate  !  Sir,  if  any  man,  at  any  time, 
in  this  country  or  any  other,  for  the  last  three 
centuries,  has  avowed  doctrines  more  shameless 
and  atrocious  than  are  contained  in  this  report, 

I  have  never  read  or  heard  of  him.  Other 
nations  may  have  contemplated  and  executed 
schemes  similar  to  that  which  engaged  the  at- 
tention  of  the  conference  at  Ostendj  but  it  was 
reserved  to  American  diplomatists,  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  openly  avovr 
the  purpose  and  justify  the  principle  which  it 
involves. 

But,  sir,  it  is  an  inexpressible  relief  to  omerge 


from  this  dark  and  fetid  atmosphere,  reeking 
•with  shames  and  wrongs,  into  the  clear  light 
and  healthful  breezes  of  Truth  and  Liberty.  A 
few  days  since,  upon  the  anniversary  of  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Bunker  Bill,  and  in  the  city  where  sat  the 
convention  which  declared  11  these  truths  to  be 
self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 

THAT  THEY  ARE  ENDOWED  BY  THEIR  CREATOR 
WITH  CERTAIN  INALIENABLE  RIGHTS  |  THAT  AMONG 
THESE  ARE  LIFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  THE  PURSUIT  OF 
happiness,”  assembled  another  convention,  com¬ 
posed  of  men  devoted  to  the  cause,  and  full  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  their  predecessors. 
That  convention  designated  as  the  standard-bearer 
of  Freedom  in  this  great  contest,  a  strong  and 
true  man,  whose  aim  will  be  to  maintain  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  bring  back 
the  Government  to  the  policy  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson.  It  also  adopted  a  platform  which 
recognises  a  North  as  well  as  a  South,  and 
respects  the  rights  of  Freedom  as  not  less  sacred 
than  the  claims  of  Slavery.  In  this  assemblage 
of  freemen  were  the  warm  and  devoted  friends 
of  the  able  and  ever-faithful  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  Buckeye  State,  who  properly  urged  his  great 
qualifications  for  the  highest  position  in  the 
Republic.  There,  too,  were  the  supporters  of 
the  accomplished  jurist,  the  tried,  patriot,  and 
the  Christian  gentleman,  John  McLean.  And 
there,  from  every  State  and  section,  were  hosts 
of  admirers  of  the  foremost  man  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  first  of  living  statesmen,  recognised 
in  both  hemispheres  as  the  truest  representative 
of  what  is  best  in  the  civilization  of  the  age.  I 
need  not  pronounce  the  name  of  the  great  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 

“  Disce,  puer,  virtutem  ex  me,  verumque  laborein; 

Fortunam  ex  alits.” 

But,  sir,  the  ingenuous  youth  of  America,  who 
shall  study  aright  his  life  and  character,  will 
learn  not  merely  this,  but  the  nobler  lesson,  that’ 
there  is  no  higher  fortune  than  attends  him  who,  . 
in  the  hour  of  extremest  peril,  faithfully  serves 
and  wisely  saves  bis  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  friends  of  these  gentlemen, 
and  of  all  others  whose  names,  whether  with 


their  own  consent  or  not,  wrere  before  the  con¬ 
vention,  cheerfully  and  cordially  united,  as  the 
best  thing  which  could  be  done  in  this  exigency, 
in  presenting  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  the  anti-sectional  and  Republican  candidate 
for  President,  the  name  of  the  brave  and  chiv¬ 
alrous  gentleman,  who,  more  than  any  other  moji 
perhaps,  contributed  to  place  the  star  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  the  galaxy  of  free  States — a  name  wliifch 
is  at  once  a  synonym  of  the  cause,  and  a  prophecy 
of  success. 

Sir,  I  triumph  in  the  faith,  nay,  the  undoubt¬ 
ing  conviction,  that  the  proceedings  of  that  con¬ 
vention  will  be  sustained  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  American  people.  How  can  it  be  -doubted? 
Look  around  you — to  Kansas,  to  the  White 
House,  to  this  Capitol — and  tell  me  if  you  can 
doubt  it,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  believe  that 
Civilization  and  Republicanism  are  failures,  and 
only  Slavery  and  Barbarism  possible  upon  the 
earth!  Doubt  it!  No;  for  you  have  seen  that 
the  same  spirit  which  has  always  animated  bravo 
men  in  great  emergencies,  possesses  and  guides 
your  brethren,  now ;  and  you  have  witnessed 
how  the  freshly-committed  and  still-augmenting 
crimes  against  Liberty  and  Humanity  have  put 
fire  into  their  bones,  and  strength  into  their 
arms.  Doubt  it !  No ;  for  in  the  vast  assemblies 
of  the  free  North,  you  have  taken  by  the  hand 
men  of  all  political  parties,  who,  sinking  past 
differences,  have  nobly  united  to  save  their 
country,  and  you  have  felt  the  power  which  lies 
in  magnanimity  and  moral  heroism.  Doubt  it! 
No;  for,  from  the  throbbing  hearts  of  your 
countrymen,  your  spirit  hears,  in  all  hours’  and 
places,  the  earnest  and  stirring  invocation — 

“Gather  you,  gather  you,  angels  of  God — 
Freedom,  and  Mercy,  and  Truth ; 

Come  !  for  the  earth  has  grown  coward  and  old — 
Come  down  and  renew  us  her  youth, 

Wisdom,  Self-sacrifice,  Daring,  and  Love, 

Haste  to  the  battle  field,  stoop  from  above, 

To  the  day  of  the  Lord  at  hand.” 

And  with  these  allies,  for  they  are  never  sum¬ 
moned  in  vain  in  a  cause  like  this,  there  can  be 
no  such  thing  as  failure. 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

BUELL  &  BLANCHARD,  PRINTERS 

1856. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  HENRY  WALDRON, 

OF  MICHIGAN, 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 

April  8,  1856, 

In  Committee  of  the  Whole  on. the  State  of  the  Union. 


Mr.  WALDRON  said  : 

Mr.  Chairman  :  I  do  not  rise  for  tue  purpose 
of  taking  part  in  any  discussion,  relative  to  the 
right  or  duty  of  the  General  Government,  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  institution  of  Slavery.  The  State 
that  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  represent,  has 
made  known  her  sentiments  on  that  subject  too 
clearly  and  distinctly,  to  render  any  additional 
testimony  necessary  in  her  behalf.  Her  people 
have,  amid  all  the  changing  fortunes  of  partisan 
warfare,  expressed  but  one  opinion  and  main¬ 
tained  but  one  position  in  vindication  of  the  right 
of  the  General  Government  to  prohibit  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Slavery;  and  I  do  not  deem  it  necessary 
now  to  reaffirm,  by  words,  the  convictions  that 
my  constituents  have  so  often  embodied  in  their 
votes. 

But  I  occupy  the  floor  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  to  the  practical  questions  that 
are  now  before  the  House — questions  that  con¬ 
cern  the  interests  of  my  fellow-citizens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Missouri — questions  that  involve 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  a  vast  domain;  and  I 
leave  the  discussion  of  abstract  political  issues  to 
gentlemen  whose  tastes  and  inclinations  run  in  that 
direction.  My  business  now,  as  a  legislator,  is 
with  the  residents  of  Kansas — their  troubles  and 
their  trials,  their  wrongs  and  their  grievances. 
It  is  to  these  matters  that  our  attention  has  been 
called  by  a  variety  of  official  communications, 
and  they  constitute  legitimate  subjects  for  our 
consideration.  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  the  origin 
and  nature  of  these  troubles,  and  then  cite  prece¬ 
dents  in  our  past  history,  that  justify  the  imme¬ 
diate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  as  their 
just  and  appropriate  remedy. 

The  troubles  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas  were 
the  subject  of  an  Executive  communication  to  this 
body  before  it  was  organized,  or  in  a  condition 
to  give  it  appropriate  consideration;  and  besides 
that  message,  there  have  been  other  communica¬ 
tions  to  this  House,  that  disclose  astateW  affairs 
unknown  and  unparalleled  in  the  history  and 
experience  of  a  Territory.  It  is  disclosed  here, 
in  a  memorial  duly  presented  and  referred,  that 
Nie  residents  of  that  Territory  have  been  over-  I 


powered  by  the  citizens  of  an  adjoining  State — 
that  they  have  been  driven  from  their  polls  by 
violence — that  they  have  been  denied  their  appro¬ 
priate  rights  and  privileges — that  an  invading 
force  has  placed  over  them,  and  in  defiance  of 
them,  a  Legislature  that  is  the  creature  of  usurp¬ 
ation,  and  to  which  they  owe  no  fealty.  It  is 
further  charged,  that  this  assembly  of  usurpers, 
chosen  by  non-residents,  has  given  the  form  of 
law  to  enactments  that  conflict  with  the  organic 
act  of  the  Territory,  as  well  as  with  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Union — enactments  that  are  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  free  people,  and  a  disgrace  to  an 
enlightened  age — enactments  such  as  no  legisla¬ 
tors,  who  were  the  servants  of  a  free  people, 
would  presume  to  pass,  but  which  are  the  appro¬ 
priate  instruments  of  men,  who  seek  to  oppress 
a  Territory,  and  force  upon  it  institutions,  that 
its  citizens  justly  abhor. 

And,  as  the  result  of  this  invasion  and  usurpa¬ 
tion,  we  read,  in  the  memorial  of  a  gentleman 
who  comes  here  as  the  agent  for  the  residents  of 
Kansas,  that 

“  The  will  of  men  has  been  already  almost  entirely  sub¬ 
stituted  for  the  administration  of  justice.”  *  *  *  *  * 
“There  seems  to  be  no  disposition,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  seized  upon  the  legislative  power,  to  put  in 
motion  any  system  of  law  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
trespasses,  assaults,  and  murders,  are  openly  committed, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  appeal  for  redress  to  the  law,  because 
from  that  source  no  rediess  can  be  had.” 

And  the  sfeme  memorial,  as  embodied  and  en¬ 
dorsed  in  a  report  of  a  standing  committee  of  thi3 
House,  alleges — 

“  Ill  a  word,  menace,  intimidation,  and  improper  influ¬ 
ences,  are  rife  in  the  Territory,  especially  along  the  bor¬ 
der;  men’s  rights  are  held  in  no  regard;  official  authority 
commands  no  respect,  and  seems  to  have  no  restraining 
tendency  or  power;  and  the  peace  of  the  country  hangs 
by  a  thread.” 

And,  now,  how  are  these  questions  and  embar¬ 
rassments  met  by  the  men  who  passed  and  sanc¬ 
tion  the  act  organizing  this  identical  Territory  ? 
And  here  allow  me  for  a  moment  to  refer  to  the 
legislation  that  preceded  the  passage  of  that  act. 
Two  years  ago,  a  solemn  compact  was  in  force, 
that  had  fixed  the  character  of  that  Territory,  and 
defined  its  institutions.  It  was  n  compact  entered 
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into  after  deliberate  counsels,  and  under  cireum-  J  pressed  under  that  bill  baa  been  ££  crushed 
stances  that  rendered  it  of  more  than  ordinary 


obligation.  It  was-  a  compact  that  came  down  to 
us  with  many  hallowed  associations  and  recol¬ 
lections.  clustering  around  and  about  it,  commend¬ 
ing  it  alike  to  the  conscience  and  the  judgment.  It 
was  a  compact  that  shielded  this  Territory  from 
the  agitation,  the  strife,  and  the  turmoil,  that  are 
the  result  of  conflicting  interests ;  for  it  conse¬ 
crated  it  to  Freedom,  and  left  no  contingent  hazards 
as  occasions  for  discord  and  commotion.  It  was 
a  compact  between  conflicting  interests  of  Free¬ 
dom  and  Slavery,  in  which  Slavery  secured  every¬ 
thing  that  was  at  the  time  of  positive  and  prac¬ 
tical  advantage;  while  Freedom  gained  only  a 
guarantee  for  herself  in  a  wilderness  that  civili¬ 
zation  had  made  no  attempts  to  penetrate.  It  was 
a  compact  that  conceded  but  little  to  the  side  of 
Freedom — and  only  conceded  that  little  for  a  con¬ 
sideration,  that  was  a  costly  equivalent,  in  return. 
Freedom  paid  dearly  and  doubly  for  all  the  rights 
she  acquired  under  that  compromise,  but  she 
abided  by  the  terms  of  the  bond — Slavery  taking 
the  consideration,  and  enjoying  it ;  and  if,  on  the 
consummation  of  this  compromise,  in  1820,  any 
Northern  man  had  prophesied,  that  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  interest  would,  in  time,  repudiate  this  com¬ 
promise  and  trample  upon  this  compact,  he  would 
have  been  denounced  as  a  vilifier  of  the  fair  fame 
and  chivalrous  reputation  of  a  section,  that  as¬ 
sumes  for  itself  a  sense  of  honor  and  propriety 
incompatible  with  an  unjust  and  dishonorable 
act. 

But  before  a  single  generation  has  passed  away, 
while  many  of  the  makers-  of  that  compromise 
are  still  on  the  stage  of  action,  the  compact  is 
violated,  and  the  seal  torn  from  the  bond.  The 
legislation  of  1854,  organizing  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  breaks  down  the  barrier  which  was  and 
would  have  been  the  guarantee  of  peace,  of  con¬ 
cord,  and  of  freedom ;  and  we  have,  as  the  result 
of  that  legislation,  violence  in  Kansas,  agitation 
in  Congress,  and  excitement  everywhere.  Such 
are  the  fruits  of  the  Nebraska  bill.  Now,  what  was 
the  pretence  set  up  in  its  justification  ?  Why, 
that  the  settlers  in  that  Territory  shoulcLbe  left 
perfectly  free  to  form  for  themselves  their  domes¬ 
tic  institutions ;  that  there  should  be  no  checks, 
no  hindrances,  no  invidious  distinctions,  to  tram¬ 
mel  or  embarrass  them ;  and  that  their  right  of 
self-government  should  be  as  full  and  complete 
as  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  land  allow. 
It  was  a  plea  of  popular  sovereignty  that  was 
made  use  of  to  palliate  and  justify  the  wrong;  it 
was  a  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  people,  and  a 
desire  to  free  them  from  restraint,  that  men  pro¬ 
fessed  and  urged  as  their  motives  for  passing  the 
Nebraska  bill.  Now,  if  these  professions  were 
sincere,  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  and  force  in  the 
appeal  which  the  residents  of  Kansas  make  to 
them.  You,  gentlemen,  who  are  the  friends  of 
that  measure,  are  the  very  men  who  should  re¬ 
gard  with  favor  the  appeal  of  these  settlers  ;  they 
went  there  on  your  invitation  ;  they  went  there, 
-relying  upon  your  assertion,  that  they  would  be 
sovereigns  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.  Atid 
how  have  their  just  expectations  been  met  ?  They 
find  that  the  pitiful  remnant  of  soverei-mt"  +1'Av 


out  • — their  rights  usurped  by  invaders  ;  and  the 
Territorial  Government,  designed,  as  they  sup¬ 
posed,  for  their  protection,  is  made  an  instrument 
of  oppression  in  the  hands  of  strangers ;  and  no  w, 
having  been  forced  to  form  an  organization  that 
shall  be  effectual  for  the  purposes  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment,  having  resorted  to  elections'  and  con¬ 
ventions  as  expressions  of  their  will,  they  ask 
you,  who  were  so  loud  in  your  expressions  of 
regard  for  their  rights,  to  .  evince  your  sincerity 
by  redressing  their  wrongs  and  recognising  their 
claims  to  protection.  Yes,  gentlemen,  your 
professions  have  been  put  to  the  test.  You 
denounced  us,  who  opposed  the  violation  of  our 
fathers’  compact,  as  enemies  of  genuine  Democ¬ 
racy,  as  unwilling  to  concede  to  the  residents  of 
a  Territory  their  just  rights,  while  you  assumed 
for  yourselves  the  proud  position  of  champions 
in  behalf  of  their  privilege  to  govern  themselves. 
Now  the  cup  has  been  returned  to  your  own 
lips — why  do  you  not  drink?  Now  the  ques¬ 
tion  assumes  a  practical  form,  and  what  is  your 
response  ? 

Why,  the  Executive  of  this  Union  has  sent  to 
the  country  and  to  the  residents  of  Kansas  his 
answer.  He  has  given  us  his  construction  of  the 
doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty.  He  was  the 
approver  and  endorser  of  the  act  organizing  the 
Territory,  and  he  was,  from  his  position,  the 
guardian  and  protector  of  its  citizens ;  yet,  under 
his  Administration,  that  Territory  has  been  in¬ 
vaded  by  armed  bands  of  strangers,  its  elections 
made  a  mockery,  its  ballot-boxes  outraged,  its 
legislative  power  usurped,  and  the  form  and 
semblance  of  law  given  to  barbarous  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  edicts,  and  no  word  of  remonstrance 
falls  from  his  lips;  and  when  the  Governor  of 
that  Territory  interposes  in  behalf  of  its  citizens, 
he  strikes  him  down,  and  substitutes  a  man  who 
proclaims,  in  advance,  his  sympathy  with  the 
designs  and  purposes  of  the  invaders.  The  Pres¬ 
ident  has  no  syllable  of  condemnation  to  utter, 
until  the  time  arrives  when  the  citizens  of  Kansas 
assemble  together  peaceably,  and  form  a  State 
Constitution — as  under  the  circumstances  was 
alike  their  right  and  their  duty — and  then  he 
makes  it- the  occasion  of  a  special  message  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  refers  to  their  proceedings 
after  this  fashion : 

“  In  extenuation  of  these  illegal  acts,  it  is  alleged  that 
the  States  of 'California,  Michigan,  and  others,  were  self- 
organized,  and,  as  such,  were  admitted  into  the  Union, 
without  a  previous  enabling  act  of  Congress.  It  is  true 
that  while,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  a  previous  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  passed  to  authorize  the  Territory  to  present 
itself  as  a  State,  and  lliat  this  is  deemed  the  most  regular 
course,  yet  such  an  act  has  not  been  held  to  be  indispens¬ 
able,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  Territory  has  proceeded  with¬ 
out  it,  and  has  i  evertheless  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
as  a  State.  It  lies  with  Congress  to  authorize  befor,  hand, 
or  to  confirm  afterwards,  in  its  discretion;  but  in  no  in¬ 
stance  has  a  State  been  admitted  upon  the  application  of 
persons  acting  against  authorities  duly  constituted  by  act 
ol  Congress.  In  every  case,  it  is  the  people  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  not  a  party  among  them,  who  have  the  power  to 
form  a  Constitution,  and  ask  for  admission  as  a  State.  No 
principle  of  public  law,  no  pi  actice  or  precedent  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  no  rule  of  reason, 
right,  or  common  sense,  confers  any  such  power  as  that 
now  claimed  by  a  mere  party  in  the  Territory.  In  fact, 
what  has  been  done  is  of  revolutionary  character.  It  is 
avowedly  so  in  motive  and  in  aim,  as  respects  the  local 
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law  of  the  Territory.  It  will  become  treasonable  insur¬ 
rection,  if  it  reach  the  length  of  organized  resist  nee,  by 
force,  to  the  fundamental  or  any  other  Federal  law,  and 
to  the  authority  of  the  General  Government.” 

Now,  •  Mr.  Chairman,  I  pass  by  .  the  unfair 
assumption  of  the  Executive,  that  the  rulers  of 
that  Territory  are  “  authorities  duly  .constituted  by 
act  of  Congress  neither  shall  I  stop  to  comment 
on  the  injustice  of  stigmatizing  the  Free  State 
Constitution,  as  the  work  of  a  u  mere  'party  among 
the  people  of  the  Territory ,”  as  if  that  party  was  an 
insignificant  minority  ;  but  I  shall,  before  I  take 
my  seat,  show,  from  the  official  records,  that  if 
the  application  to  which  the  President  refers  is 
an  application  of  persons  acting  against  authorities 
duly  constituted  by  act  of  Congress ,”  then  there 
have  been  applications  of.that  kind  before  to-day, 
and  such  applications  have  been  regarded  and 
recognised;  and  States  have  been  admitted  on 
such  applications,  and  the  President  himself  has 
voted  to  admit  a  State  applying  under  the  same 
circumstances  that  he  now  denounces  as  being  of 
revolutionary  character.”  I  will  also  endeavor 
to  show  that  the  recollection  of  his  Excellency 
is  at  fault,  when  he  asserts  that  there  is  “  no  pre¬ 
cedent  or  practice,  under  the  Constitution,”  confer¬ 
ring  such  power  as  that  now  claimed;  for,  if  I 
read  history  aright,  he  himself  helped  to  make 
such  a  precedent  in  this  very  Hall ;  and  his  own 
votes  are  on  the  record,  condemning  the  very 
positions  and  arguments  of  his  message — votes 
that  are  in  direct  conflict  with  what  he  is  now 
pleased  to  designate  as  the  rules  u  of  reason,  right, 
and  common  sense.” 

But,  leaving  for  the  present  the  record  of  the 
Executive,  let  u3  inquire  what  is  the  response 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  these 
appeals  from  the  residents  of  Kansas  ?  Let  us 
come  nigher  home,  and  ascertain  the  position  that 
gentlemen  occupy  upon  this  floor,  in  reference  to 
the  grievances  complained  of.  I  refer  to  those 
gentlemen  who  took  occasion,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  session,  to  plant  themselves  squarely 
upon  a  Nebraska  platform — who  announced  to  the 
country  that  they  abided  by  the  principles  of  the 
Nebraska  bill,  and  that  they  had  adopted  them 
as  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  their  political  faith. 
Yv  hat  is  their  position  when  their  attention  is  called 
to  the  embarrassments  and  complications  that  are 
the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise  ?  Why,  when  this  House  is  asked  to  purge 
itself  of  a  Delegate,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been 
the  choice  of  an  invalid  election  and  of  illegal 
votes,  and  when  a  committee  ask  for  an  investi¬ 
gation,  as  essential  to  a  fair  and  just  decision,  we 
find  the  friends  of  the  Nebraska  bill  denying  the 
propriety  and  pertinency  of  an  investigation,  and 
voting  against  it.  We  find  them  meeting  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  settlers,  not  fairly  and  squarely 
upon  their  merits,  but  with  technicalities  and 
special  pleadings,  with  a  view  to  prejudge  the  case 
and  stifle  inquiry.  When  the  assertion  is  made, 
that  the  acting  Legislature  of  the  Territory  was 
not  its  rightful  Legislature,  the  reply  is,  that  the 
President  has  recognised  it  as  such,  and  that  estops 
any  questioning  on  our  part.  When  the  charge 
is  made,  that  the  members  of  that  Legislature  were 
elected  by  fraud  and  violence,  these  gentlemen 


shake  the  paper  certificates  of  the  Governor  in  our 
faces,  as  concluding  that  branch  of  the  inquiry, 
and  they  hold  up  to  us  a  volume  of  Territorial 
statutes,  the  fruit  of  their  own  usurpation,  as  evi¬ 
dence  of_ the  enactment  of  valid  and  obligatorv 
laws.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  residents  of  that 
Territory  have  their  demands  for  substantial  jus¬ 
tice  met  by  cobweb  sophistries  and  technical  ob¬ 
jections,  urged  by'  the  very  men  who  profess  to 
claim  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty  as  the 
corner-stone  of  their  political  creed ;  and,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  an  effort  to  close  the.  door  in  their  faces, 
and  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  complaints,  they 
go  one  step  further,  and  denounce  their  peaceable 
.efforts,  as  incipient  steps  towards  anarchy  ane 
revolution. 

Now,  this  may  be  genuine,  unadulterated  De¬ 
mocracy,  in  lb5d,  but  I  will  show  the  Committee 
that  ip  differs  widely  from  the  article  that  was 
recognised  and  endorsed  as  Democracy  in  1837. 

I  will  go  back  scarcely  a  score  of  years,  and  show 
gentlemen  that  a  Democratic  Congress  utterly 
scouted  and  repudiated  the  position  that  gentle¬ 
men  are  driven  to  here,  in  their  desire  to  defeat 
the.  Free  State  men  of  Kansas.  I  will  condemn 
their  votes  and  their  doctrines  from  the  mouths 
of  their  own  leaders  and  champions — men  who 
still  enjoy  their  confidence,  and,  what  is  more, 
expect  to  receive  their  votes. 

In  the  year  1835,  the  people  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  adopted  a  State  Constitution,  under  and 
by  . virtue  of  which  they  elected  State  officers, 
Lnited  States  Senators,  a  Representative  to  the 
House,  and  put  in  motion  the  machinery  of  a 
State  Government.  They  did  this  without  any 
previous  act  of  Congress  authorizing  or  justifying 
it,  but  after  repeated  failures  to  obtain  such  an  act. 
They  did.it  in  accordance  with  what  they  claimed 
to  be  their  rights  in  default  of  any  such  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  they  exercised  the  power  as  one  that 
they  possessed,  independent  of  Congressional  or 
Executive  will.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  their  application  was  presented  for  admis¬ 
sion;  and  the  gentlemen  who  were  selected  to 
represent  them  in  Congress  claimed  their  respect¬ 
ive  seats;  and  I  now  call  your  attention  to  the 
votes  and  arguments,  when  this  application  was 
before  the  Twenty-fourth  Congress,  as  furnish- 
ing^a  complete  vindication  of  the  Free  State  men 
of  Kansas,  and  as  administering  a  scathing  rebuke 
to  the  men  who  seek  to  defeat  and  embarrass 
them. 

When  the  application  of  Michigan  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  there 
were  two  objections  raised  to  the  approval  of 
her.  Constitution,  and  her  admission  into  the 
Union.  One  was,  that  she  included  within  her 
State  boundaries  a  large  strip  of  territory  that 
was  claimed  by  adjoining  States,  and  the  other 
related,  to  the  alleged  irregular  and  revolutionary 
character  of  the  proceedings  ;  and  in  urging  ob¬ 
jections,  Senator  Hendricks  remarked  : 

II  But  the  people  of  Michigan,  in  presenting  their  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  ot  Representatives  as  the  legislative  power 
existing  there,  showed  that  they  had  trampled  upon  and 
violated  the  laws  of  ihe  United  States  establishing  a  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Government  in  Michigan.  These  laws  were,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  full  force  there ;  but,  b.y  the  character  and 
position  assumed,  they  had  set  up  a  Government  untag 
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omst.  to  That  of  ihe  United  States.  If,  before  they  had  put 
their  Government  in  motion,  they  had  presented  them¬ 
selves  here,  and  asked  admission  into  the  Union — the 
matter  of  boundary  out  of  the  question — there  would  have 
been  no  difficulty  in  the  case  ;  and  if  they  wished  now  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Union,  and  are  content  to  come 
in  at  the  right  door,  it  is  probable  they  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty.” 

But  the  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  whom 
the  matter  was  referred — and  which,  by  the  way, 
was  Democratic  in  its  composition,  with  a  South¬ 
ern  Democrat  (Felix  Grundy)  for  its  chairman — 
reported  a  bill  proriding  for  the  admission  of 
Michigan  into  the  Union,  with  the  Constitution 
then  submitted,  and  with  only  one  proviso  at¬ 
tached  to  it,  viz :  that  the  citizens  of  Michigan 
should  assent  to  a  change  of  the  boundaries.  This 
was  the  only  modification  insisted  upon  ;  and  this 
Democratic  committee  expressly  refused  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  objections  urged  on  the  score  of  irregu¬ 
lar  and  revolutionary  proceedings. 

When  the  bill  came  up  for  consideration,  Mr. 
Ewing  proposed,  as  a  substitute,  a  bill  which 
authorized  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  to  hold  an 
election  for  delegates,  meet  in  Convention,  frame 
a  Constitution,  and  send  it  to  Congress  for  ap¬ 
proval  ;  and  he  urged  his  substitute  upon  the 
Senate,  as  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  plan 
under  the  circumstances.  Mr.  Ewing’s  plan  was 
the  same  as  that  now  recommended  to  us  by  the 
Executive  in  the  case  of  Kansas ;  and  let  us  see 
what  favor  it  met  from  a  Democratic  Senate. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ewing,  Mr.  Benton  said  : 

“The  object  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ewing]  was  to  turn  the  people  of  Michi¬ 
gan  back,  to  consider  as  nothing  all  that  they  had  done, 
and  to  require  them  to  begin  anew,  under  the  sanction  of 
an  act  of  Congress,  with  holding  elections,  meeting  in 
Convention,  framing  a  Constitution,  and  sending  it  on  to 
Congress.  This  (he  said)  was  the  object,  and  what  rela¬ 
ted  to  the  boundary  was  subordinate  and  incidental, 
which  miMit  be  considered  under  the  committee’s  bill  as 
well  as  under  the  proposed  amendment.  The  great  ob¬ 
ject  was,  to  turn  the  people  of  Michigan  back,  and  make 
them  commence  in  a  regular  manner,  as  it  was  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  irregular,  disorderly,  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  manner  of  conducting  themselves,  which  had 
been  imputed  to  them.” 

******* 

“  Mr.  B.  then  entered  into  an  ample  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  Michigan  and  Arkansas  to  meet  in 
Convention,  without  a  preliminary  law  front  Congress— 
adopt  Constitutions,  and  send  them  here  for  examination. 
Conventions  were  original  acts  of  the  people.  They  de¬ 
pended  upon  inherent  and  inalienable  rights.  The  people 
of  any  State  may,  at  any  time,  meet  in  Convention,  with¬ 
out  a  law  of  their  Legislature,  and  without  anv  provision, 
or  against  any  provision  in  their  Constitution,  and  may 
alter  or  abolish  the  whole  frame  of  Government,  as  they 
pleased.  The  sovereign  power  to  govern  themselves  was 
in  the  majority,  and  they  conld  not  be  divested  of  it.” 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  listen  to  the  remarks  of 
the  champion  of  Democracy  who  followed  Mr. 
Benton  in  that  debate,  and  who  is  entitled  to 
most  respectful  hearing  from  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Chamber,  for  it  was  no  less  a 
man  than  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Pennsylvania.  Hear  his  comments  upon 
the  proposition  to  turn  back  the  residents  of 
Michigan,  as  General  Pierce  now  advises  us  to 
turn  back  the  people  of  Kansas  : 

“He  had  good  reasons  for  desiring  that  the  bill  might 
be  very  speedily  decided  on  ;  and  therefore,  in  what  he 
had  to  say,  he  should  take  up  as  little  of  the  time  of  the 
Senate  as  possible.  The  first  objection  he  should  consider 
was  the  one  suggested,  rather  than  insisted  on,  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware ;  and  that  was,  that  no  act  had 


been  passed  by  Congress  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
people  of  Michigan  to  form  a  State  Constitution,  in  obe¬ 
dience  to  what  had  been  supposed  to  be  the  custom  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  States  that  have  been  admitted  into  the 
Union.  Now,  was  there,  he  would  ask,  any  reason  for 
passing  such  an  act?  Was  it  required  by  principle,  or 
wms  it  required  by  former  practice?  He  utterly  denied 
that  it  was  required  either  by  the  one  or  the  other,  before 
a  new  State  may  be  admitted  into  the  Union;  and  whether 
it  was  given  previously  or  subsequently  to  the  application 
of  a  State  for  admission  into  the  Union,  was  of  no  earthly 
importance.  He  admitted  that  the  passage  of  such  an  act 
previously  to  the  admission  of  a  new  State  was  the  best 
course  to  adopt;  but.  if  a  people  had  formed  a  republican 
Constitution,  and  if  Congress  should  think  that  they  had 
assumed  proper  boundaries,  was  there  any  objection  to 
their  admission,  whether  the  preliminary  law  had  been 
passed  or  otherwise?” 

*****  *  # 

“  Ought  they  to  be  offended  with  the  eagerness  of  the 
new  States  for  admission  into  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
benefits,  of  this  Union,  at  p.  time  when  some  of  the  old 
States  were  threatening  to  leave  it?  Ought  we  not  (said 
he)  to  hail  the  coming  in  of  these  new  States,  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  and,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  a  little 
form,  not  send  them  dissatisfied  from  our  doors  ?  ” 
******* 

“  He  did  hope  that  by  this  bill  all  objections  would  be 
removed;  and  that  this  State,  so  ready  to  rush  into  our 
arms,  would  not  be  repulsed,  because  of  the  absence  of 
some  formalities,  which,  perhaps,  were  very  proper,  but 
certainly  not  indispensable.” 

The  gentleman  who  closed  this  discussion  was 
Mr.  Niles,  of  Connecticut — a  Democrat,  who,  with 
honorable  consistency,  maintains  the  rights  of  the 
residents  of  Kansas  to-day  as  gallantly  as  he  de¬ 
fended  the  pioneers  of  Michigan  twenty  years  ago. 
In  fact,  his  remarks  apply  so  pertinently  to  the 
present  case,  that  it  only  requires  to  substitute 
the  word  u  Kansas  ”  for  “  Michigan,”  to  make  it 
a  capital  Free  State  speech,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  extract: 

“  Not  being  able  to  be  admitted  in  the  way  they  sought, 
th  y  have  been  forced  to  take  their  n  course,  and  stand 
upon  their  rights — right.*  secured  to  them  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  a  solemn,  irrepealable  Ordinance.  They  have 
taken  the  census  of  the  Territory ;  they  have  formed  a 
Constitution,  elected  their  officers,  and  the  whole  ma¬ 
chinery  of  a  State  Government  is  ready  to  be  put  in  ope¬ 
ration;  they  are  only  awaiting  your  action.  Having  as¬ 
sumed  this  attitude,-  they  nqw  demand  admission  as  a 
matter  of  right — they  demand  it  as  an  act  of  justice  at  your 
hands.  Are  they  now  to  be  repelled,  oc  to  be  told  that 
they  must  retrace  their  steps,  and  come  into  the  Union  in 
the  way  they  at  first  sought  to  do,  but  could  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  Congress?  Sir,  I  fear  the  consequences  of 
such  a  decision;  I  tremble  at  an  act  of  such  injustice. 

“  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  a  free  people  cannot  be 
driven.  Why  are  the  people  of  Michigan  to  be  vexed  and 
harassed  in  this  way  ?  They  feel  that  they  are  treated 
harshly— that  great  injustice  is  done  th  m ;  they  have  been 
opposed  and  resisted  in  every' course  they  have  pursued 
to  obtain  admission  into  the  Union;  and  you  have  now 
divided  their  Territory,  and  taken  from  them  a  part  of  it, 
to  which  they  attach  great  value.  In  these  measures  of 
opposition  to  Michigan,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  acted 
a  prominent  part.  He  has  succeeded  in  opposing  their 
former  applications,  and  in  keeping  them  out  of  the  Union; 
he  has  carried  through  a  bill  to  divide  their  Territory,  of 
the  justice  or  injustice  of  which  I  will  not  speak,  but  the 
people  of  Michigan  regard  it  as  an  act  of  great  injustice. 
Will  the  gentleman  still  persist  in  his  opposition?  Does 
he  wish  to  drive  that  people  to  desperation — to  force  them 
into  acts  of  violence?  Does  he  ihmk  that,  by  breaking 
up  what  has  been  done,  by  creating  an  excitement,  and 
forcing  the  people  to  organize  their  Government  again,  the 
result  may  be  diflerent?--tliat  it  may  be  more  favorable  to 
a  certain  party  or  portion  of  the  population,  which,  he  in¬ 
sinuates,  took  no  part  in  the  proceedings  in  organizing  the 
State  Government?  Whatever  may  be  tire  object,  such 
a  course  is  aught  with  much  danger.  Let  us  not  pre¬ 
sume  too  much  in  the  forbearance  of  the  people  under 
measures  which,  in  wffiatever  light  we  may  view  them, 
they  wall  regard  as  unjust  and  oppressive.  Who  is  will¬ 
ing  to  be  responsible  for  an  act  operating  on  a  whole 
people,  with  their  pussions  excited  and  inflamed,  and  cal- 
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culated  to  rekindle  the  extinguished  flames,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  evils  worse  than  the  border  war  Which  has  happily 
subsided?  should  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  prevail, 
a  heavy  responsibility  will  rest  somewhere;  and  I  fear 
as  much  of  it  will  fall  on  that  honorable  Senator  as  he 
will  find  it  convenient  to  bear.” 

And  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Ewing,  it  received  only  seven  af¬ 
firmative  votes,  (page  2 76,  vol.  3,)  and  among- the 
negative  votes  I  find  such  names  as  Mr.  Benton, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  Mr.  King  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Grundy, 
and  others  of  like  fame  and  sentiment — men 
whose  claims  to  Democracy  cannot  well  be  dis¬ 
puted  ;  and  the  bill  providing  for  admission  was 
ordered  to  a  third  reading  with  only  eight  votes 
in  the  negative ;  and  it  was  subsequently  order¬ 
ed  to  a  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  by  a  vote  of  153  to  45;  and  Franklin 
Pierce,  then  a  Representative  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  m  ade  one  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty -three  ! 

And  here  let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  the  decisions  of  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives,  when  the  application  of  Mich¬ 
igan  was  first  made  to  that  body.  I  find,  by  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Congressional  records  of  that  day, 
that,  in  January,  1836,  a  member  presented  a 
memorial  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentathes  of  the  State  of  Michigan;  and  this,  be 
it  remembered,  was  months  previous  to  its  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union.  It  was  not  a  memorial 
from  citizens  of  the  Territory  of  Michigan— not  a 
memorial  from  the  Territorial  Legislature — not  a 
memorial  from  any  Territorial  authority  known 
to  Congress— but  it  came  from  a  sovereignty,  self- 
organized  and  of  revolutionary  Origin,  according 
to  modern  political  ethics,  as  expounded  by  the 
President  in  his  message. 

When  this  memorial  was  offered,  a  motion  was 
at  once  made  uthat  it  be  rejected and  a  few 
extracts  from  the  speeches  on  that  occasion  will 
best  show  the  reasons  why  that  motion  was  urged. 

Mr.  Hannegan,  who  moved  to  reject  the  peti¬ 
tion,  remarked : 

“  The  memorial  purports  to  come  from  a  pow6r  which 
neither  himself  nor  the  House  could  recognise.  If  it  came 
from  the  Territory  of  Michigan,  assuming  no  powers,  he 
wou  d  willingly  let  it  go  to  t^e  committee.  In  what  situa¬ 
tion  would  this  House  place  itself  by  accepting  this  memo¬ 
rial,  coming,  as  it  purported,  from  the  sovereign  State  of 
Michigan?  It  would  be  recognising  her  right  to  send  her 
communications  here  as  a  sovereign  State.  If  we  accept 
one  communication,  we  must  accept  all  she  chooses  to 
send  us.  There  is  something  in  this  beyond  the  mere  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  memorial.” 

Mr.  Bond  said : 

“The  memorial  did  not  purport  to  come  from  citizens  of 
the  Territory  of  Michigan,  but  from  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  We  ought  to 
take  care  how  we  establish  precedents  of  this  nature.  If 
the  memorial  was  from  the  citizens  of  the  Territory  of 
Michigan,  he  would  admit,  their  right  to  have  it  referred  ; 
but  this  memorial  was  not  from  the  citizens  of  Michigan — 
it  was  from  the  Legislature  of  a  State  which  had  never 
been  recognised  by  Congress.  If  there  was  such  a  State, 
it  was  unknown  to  the  Constitution  and  laws.  Let  us,  ihen, 
be  mindful  that  we  make  no  precedent  in  this  case.  Mich¬ 
igan  has  a  Representative  on  this  floor,  and  any  petitions 
the  people  may  have  to  present  through  that  Representa¬ 
tive  he  would  be  ready  to  receive  and  refer.” 

Mr.  Pinckney  said : 

“  He  would  have  no  objection  to  the  memorial,  if  it  came 
constitutionally  before  us.  What  does  it  purport  to  be?  A 
memorial  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Michigan.  He  would  ask  whether  there 

was  any  such  Legislature  known  to  the  House?  Is  there 


any  such  State  admitted  info  the  Union  ?  Can  we  recog 
nise  her  as  a  State?  Certainly  not.  Either  she  is  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  or  a  State  ?  If  a  State,  how  comes  itthatshe  is  rep¬ 
resented  by  a  Territorial  Delegate  in  Congress?  If  she  is 
a  Territory,  how  comes  this  memorial  from  a  State?  Con¬ 
gress  would  be  transcending  her  powers  by  receiving  the 
memorial  as  coming  from  a  State.  If  we  receive  this 
memorial,  we  need  not  attempt  to  treat  her  as  a  Territory-.7 

Mr.  Kinnard  said: 

“  He  felt  as  ardent  an  attachment,  to  the  right  of  petition 
as  any  other  member;  he  would  not  surrender,  in  behalf 
oflus  own  constituents,  its  fair  and  constitutional  exercise ; 
arid  he  would  not  vote  to  deny  the  same  sacred  privilege  to 
any  portion  of  the  American  people.  But,  in  behalf  of  his 
constituents,  he  claimed  the  authority  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  petitions  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Mich¬ 
igan,  arid  the  illegal,  unconstitutional  demands  of  the  self- 
styled  Senate  and  Hou^e  of  Representatives  of  Michigan, 
particularly,  as  in  the  present  case,  when  those  demands 
are  not  only  in  contempt  of  the  authority  of  the  Union,  in 
derogation  of  the  independence  and  vested  rights  of  the 
tdtate  of  Indiana,  but  altogether  mischievous  and  inexpe¬ 
dient.” 

It  would  reasonably  be  expected,  after  a  peru¬ 
sal  of  the  Kansas  message,  that  its  author  would 
be  found  sustaining  these  gentlemen  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  avoid  any  recognition  of  an  authority  in 
Michigan,  such  as  he  now  so  earnestly  depre¬ 
cates  in  the  case  of  Kansas  ;  but  the  record  shows 
precisely  the  contrary.  Mr.  Pierce  voted  against 
the  motion  to  reject ;  and  with  him  voted  a  large 
majority  of  that  House.  Mr.  Hannegan  then 
moved  to  amend  a  motion  to  receive  and  refer 
the  memorial,  by  a  declaration  that  the  House 
“  regard  the  same  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  vol¬ 
untary  act  of  private  individuals ,”  so  as  to  avoid 
an}1,  recognition  of  a  State  organization  ;  and  this 
qualifying  clause  was  adopted  ;  but  it  was  adopt¬ 
ed  with  the  vote  of  Franklin  Pierce  recorded  against 
it.  I  submit,  with  these  votes  on  the  record, 
whether  the  President  is  not  the  last  man  who 
should  arraign  the  people  of  Kansas,  for  their 
peacable  efforts  to  secure  a  Government  ? 

But,  to  return  to  the  history  of  the  act  provi¬ 
ding  for  the  admission  of  Michigan — this  act  rati¬ 
fied  and  confirmed  the  Constitution  and  State 
Government,  which  the  people  of  Michigan  had 
formed  for  themselves,  with  only  one  condition 
and  proviso,  to  wit :  that  the  people,  through  a 
Convention  of  delegates,  elected  especially  for 
that  purpose,  should  assent  to  the  change  of 
boundaries  as  specified  in  the  act ;  and,  whenever 
such  assent  was  given,  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  was  to  announce  it  by  proclamation  ; 
and  thereupon,  and  without  any  further  proceed¬ 
ing  on  the  part  of  Congress,  the  admission  of  the 
State  was  considered  as  complete,  and  her  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives  were  entitled  to  seats 
without  turther  delay. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  Legislature 
of  Michigan  called  a  Convention  of  delegates,  and 
provided  for  their  election.  The  election  was 
held,  and  the  Convention  met  in  pursuance  of 
the  law,  every  organized  county  being  represent¬ 
ed.  This  Convention  refused  to  give  its  assent 
to  the  change  of  boundary,  and  declined  the 
boon  of  admission  into  the  Union,  on  the  terms 
proposed.  The  official  evidence  of  such  “  dis¬ 
sent”  was  transmitted  by  the  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  President,  and  there,  for  the  time 
being,  the  matter  rested. 

This  Convention  was  held  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
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tember ;  and  its  refusal  to  give  any  assent  to  the 
change  of  boundary  was  unsatisfactory  to  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  There  was  a  party  in  favor 
of  giving  assent  to  the  terras  proposed  ;  and  that 
party  demanded  another  Convention,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  hold  it.  This  last  Convention  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  month  of  December,  not  held  or  elect¬ 
ed  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  the  Territorial  or  State 
Legislature,  but  originating  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  in  pursuance  of  resolutions  adopted  in 
their  primary  assemblies.  Two  of  the  oldest 
counties  in  the  State,  comprising  a  population  of 
some  twenty-five  thousand  souls,  refused  to  rec¬ 
ognise  the  validity  of  this  December  Convention, 
claiming  that  it  was  held  without  warrant  of  law, 
and  in  defiance  of  the  regular  Convention,  which 
had  previously  expressed  the  sentiments  of  the 
people.  There  was  not  a  poll  opened  in  either 
cf  those  counties,  although  they  comprise,  in  pop¬ 
ulation,  one-sixth  of  the  entire  number  ;  but  this 
self-constituted  Convention  was  held  without  any 
delegates  from  these  counties,  and  that  Conven¬ 
tion  gave  its  assent  to  the  terms  proposed  by 
Congress,  and  transmitted  to  the  Executive  its 
proceedings,  as  a  compliance  with  the  act,  and 
as  entitling  the  State  to  admission. 

Now,  I  refer  to  these  two  elections  for  dele¬ 
gates,  because,  in  some  respects,  they  resemble 
two  elections  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  that 
have  been  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion  in 
this  Hall.  The  September  election,  like  the  elec¬ 
tion  that  chose  Mr.  Whitfield,  had  the  benefits 
that  the  forms  of  legal  authority  confer,  and  it 
had  the  additional  merit,  that  no  fraud  or  vio¬ 
lence  perverted  or  disgraced  it.  The  December 
election,  like  the  election  that  chose  Mr.  Reeder, 
was  the  spontaneous  act  of  the  sovereigns  them¬ 
selves;  done  without  the  interposition  or  assent 
of  the  constituted  authorities,  but  with  an 
avowed  determination  not  to  recognise  their  acts. 
Now,  it  is  important  to  ascertain  which  of  these 
elections  was  regarded  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
as  expressing  the  will  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan, 
and  what  rules  they  adopted  as  precedents  for 
our  action  in  this  case. 

First,  what  did  a  Democratic  President  do  with 
the  proceedings  of  these  two  conflicting  Conven¬ 
tions  ?  Did  he  presume  to  endorse  one  of  them 
as  the  valid,  legitimate  Convention  under  the  law, 
and  denounce  the  other  as  an  u  illegal and 
“  revolutionary  ”  assemblage  ?  Did  he  make 
them  the  occasion  of  a  special  message  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  order  to  justify  one  Convention  at  the 
expense  of  the  other  ?  Not  at  all.  General  Jack- 
son  met  these  questions  with  fairness,  with  man¬ 
liness,  with  dignity — with  a  desire  to  mete  out 
substantial  justice  to  the  citizens  of  Michigan. 
He  transmits  the  proceedings  of  both  Conven¬ 
tions  to  Congress,  and  takes  occasion  to  inform 
it  that  the  first  Convention  11  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  Michigan,  pursuant  to  an  act  of  the 
State  Legislature  passed  on  the  25th  of  July 
last,  in  consequence  of  the  above-mentioned  act 
of  Congress,  and  that  it  declined  giving  its  as¬ 
sent  to  the  fundamental  condition  prescribed  by 
Congress,  and  rejected  the  same.” 

He  further  informs  it,  that  the  second  Conven¬ 
tion,  that  did  give  assent,  “was  not  held  or  elect¬ 


ed  by  virtue  of  any  act  of  the  Territorial  or  State 
Legislature:  it  originated  from  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  was  chosen  by  them  in  pursuance  of 
resolutions  adopted  in  primary  assemblies  held  in 
their  respective  counties ;  ”  and  then,  as  indicating 
his  own  views  as  to  the  propriety  of  recognising 
this  last  Convention,  he  says  that,  if  its  proceed¬ 
ings  had  reached  him  during  the  recess  of  Con¬ 
gress,  he  should  have  issued  liis  proclamation 
under  the  law,  on  being  satisfied  that  they  emana¬ 
ted  from  a  Convention  of  delegates  elected,  “  in 
point  of  fact”  by  the  people  of  the  State ;  but,  as 
Congress  was  in  session,  he  deemed  it  most  appro¬ 
priate  to  refer  the  matter  to  them. 

And  it  went  to  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  re¬ 
ferred  it  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary — a 
Democratic  committee,  instituted  for  the  express 
purpose  of  investigating  questions  of  law;  but  it 
raised  no  such  questions  on  that  occasion.  Like 
the  Committee  of  Electtions  in  this  House,  look¬ 
ing  into  the  Kansas  elections,  it  wanted  facts  with 
a  view  to  determine  which  Convention  should  be 
recognised  as  binding  and  obligatory  upon  the 
people  of  Michigan;  and  in  order  to  obtain  them 
the  chairman  (Mr.  Grundy)  addressed  a  letter  to 
several  citizens  of  Michigan,  asking  them  for  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  aggregate  vote  given  in  Sep¬ 
tember  and  December,  respectively  ;  and  as  to  the 
true  wishes  of  the  people  of  Michigan  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  prescribed. 
The  answers  to  this  communication  were  sent  to 
the  Senate  as  part  of  the  report;  and  the  commit¬ 
tee,  concluding,  from  the  facts  presented,  that  the 
second  Convention,  with  all  its  irregularities, 
truly  expressed  the  wfill  of  the  people,  introduced 
a  bill  recognising  it  in  preference  to  the  first  Con¬ 
vention,  held  under  legislative  authority,  and  ad¬ 
mitting  Michigan  into  the  Union  by  virtue  of 
its  act. 

When  this  bill  was  under  consideration  in  the 
Senate,  it  was  assailed  on  the  same  grounds, 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  that  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  prevent  the  admission  of  Kansas  with 
its  Free  State  Constitution. 

Mr.  Bayard  said  : 

“But  it  seemed  to  him  that  this  bill,  with  its  preamble, 
involved  the  most  monstrous  political  heresy,  which  tend¬ 
ed,  incidentally,  to  the  adoptiorrof  a  doctrine  subversive 
of  all  regular  government ;  and  entertaining  this  opinion, 
as  he  did,  he  should  vote  against  the  bill.  By  passing  this 
bill,  the  Senate  would  be  sanctioning  the  most  obnoxious 
principle,  and  would  inflict  a  vital  injury  on  the  cause  of 
Freedom.  Mr.  B.  argued  that,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Ordinance  of  17>S7,  which  regulates  the  deposition 
of  the  Territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  Michigan  had  no  right  to  form  a  Constitution 
at  all,  without  the  leave  of  Congress. 

“  He  maintained  that  the  Convention,  which  was  held 
in  December  last,  was  not  a  Convention  according  to  the 
rightful  signification  of  that  word.  It  was  an  abuse  of 
the  term.  If  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  under  the  present 
state  of  facts,  ttiey  were  setting  up  a  most  monstrous  and 
atrocious  principle.  He  contended  that  the  first  Conven¬ 
tion  was  legally  and  properly  organized,  being  brought 
together  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  The  legislative 
power  was  the  only  exponent  of  the  public  will.” 

And  Mr.  Preston  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  : 

“  The  sweeping  nullification  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Buchanan]  goes  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  Government  of  Michigan— to  the  breaking  down  of 
all  her  solemn  charters  and  engagements.” 

Mr.  Calhoun  said :  .  • 
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“  He  had  said  that  the  movement  of  Michigan  was  rev¬ 
olutionary  ;  that  she  threw  off  the  authority  of  the  Uffion 
ju  calling  a  Convention  together  and  forming  a  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  that  we  were  at  perff  cl  liberty  either  to  treat  it 
as  a  revolutionary  movement,  as  it  was,  in  point  of  fact, 
or  to  offer  her  conditions  upon  which  she  might  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Union.  His  opinion  was,  that  the  thing  could 
be  undone  that  was  done  ;  that  Michigan  could  go  back 
to  her  original  position,  and  that  she  should  come  in  un¬ 
der  the  usual  form,  as  did  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  In 
(  ti  er  words. .that  the  Government  should  have  leave  to 
erect  herself  into  a  State. 

u  A  great  question  next  arose — a  question  of  immense 
importance  :  Had  the  Convention  of  December  a  right  to 
a.s~ent  to  the  conditions,  and  did  it  speak  ihe  voice  of 
Michigan?  And  had  Congress  a  right  to  recognise  its 
iroceedings ?  It  was  well  known  that  the  Convention, 
leld  at  Ann  Arbor  did  not  represent  one-third  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  All  knew,  too.  tuat  it  did  not  represent  the  constitu¬ 
ted  authorities.  Now,  had  Congress  a  right  to  admit 
Michigan  upon  such  proceedings  as  these?  Could  any 
man  conceive  it  to  be  a  Convention  of  the  people  of  Mich¬ 
igan?  No.it  was  imposibU,  It  wa-  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  caucus,  got'up  by  party  machinery.  It  was  a 
criminal  caucus.  The  Convention  of  December  had  no 
right  to  supersede  the  acts  of  the  Convention  held  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  and  he  entertained  the  opinion  that  those  men 
composing  it  might  be  indicted  at  common  law,  and,  wliat 
was  more,  they  ought  to  be.” 

It  seems,  by  this  extract,  that  the  residents  of 
Kansas  are  not  the  first  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
have  been  denounced  as  liable  to  indictment  be¬ 
cause  they  made  peaceable  efforts  to  get  into  the 
Union.  It  seems  that  there  were  like  anathemas 
hurled  at  the  citizens  of  Michigan  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Capitol ;  but  my  constituents  survived  them, 
and,  I  presume,  the  citizens  of  Kansas  will  be 
equally  as  fortunate. 

I  now  turn  to  the  other  side  of  the  argument 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States — to  the  gallant 
vindication  of  the  citizens  of  Michigan  in  reply 
to  the  extracts  I  have  quoted  above. 

Mr.  King  said : 

££  But  some  gentlemen,  admitting  this,  insisted  that  the 
proceeding  was  revolutionary,  and  that  to  allow  the  peo¬ 
ple,  in  primary  asst-m  dies,  ‘to  set  themselves  up  above 
the  legislative  authority,’  (to  use  their  .  wn  language.) 
struck  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  institutions.  This 
was  strange  doctrine  at  the  present  day.  It.  was  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  house  of  Stuart  and  of  Bourbon.  of  Austria 
and  of  Brandenburg.  It  was  the  dootrf  e  of  the  Holy  Al¬ 
liance;  it  was  the  doctrine  of  despotism;  it  was.  a  doc¬ 
trine  long  since  exploded,  he  had  thought,  by  all  free 
Governments,  particularly  our  own  ;  and  if  lie  ilhktght 
tiiere  were  any  material  portion  of  the  people  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  who  entertained  such  doctrines,  he  should  feel 
as  much  Teal  alarm  as  gentlemen  had  imagined  they  felt 
at  tho  proposition  of  the  committee.  The  whole  of  our 
■msliuutons,  both  State  and  Federal,  were  based  upon 
this  ;  monstrous  principle,’  and  had  no  other  right  to  rest 
on.  The  debate  had  been  a  most  extraordinary  one  ;  gen- 
'letnen  had  conjured  up  frightful  pictures,  and  then  got 
frightened  at  the  works  of  their  own  imaginations.” 

Mr.  Buchanan  made  an  elaborate  argument  in 
defence  of  the  second  Convention;  and  much  of 
his  speech  has  a  direct  application  to  the  present 
condition  of  Kansas.  He  says  : 

*£  If  it  were1,  necessary  to  place  the  claims  of  Michigan 
upon  other  grounds,  it  might  ne  done  with  great  force. 
Suppose  we  were  to  admit,  that  their  proceedings  had  been 
irregular,  ought  that  to  exclude  her  from  the  Union?  On 
this  subject  we  ought  to  act  like  statesmen  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  own  country.  We  ought  not  to  apply  the 
rigid  rules  of  abstract  political  science  loo  rigorously  to 
sue  .  cases.  It  has  been  our  practice  he  etofore  to  treat 
our  infant  Territories  with  parental  care,  to  nurse  them 
with  kindness,  and,  when  they  had  attained  the  age  of 
manhood,  to  admit  them  into  the  family  without  requiring 
from  them  a  rigid  adherence  to  forms.  The  great  questions 
to  be  decii'ed  are,  do  they  contain  a  sufficient  population? 
have  they  adopted  a  republican  Constitution  ?  and  are  they 
willing  to  enter  the  Union  upon  the  terms  which  we  pro¬ 
pose  ?  If  so,  all  the  preliminary  proceedings  have  been 


considered  but  mere  forms,  which  we  have  waived  in  re¬ 
peated  instances.” 

And  Mr.  Benton  sums  up  the  merits  of  the 
controversy  as  follows  :  4 

“The  people  there  had  held  a  Convention,  by  their  own 
power,  to  ace*  pt  a  fundamental  condition  of  their  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union.  They  have  accepted  the  condition; 
and  tin-  objection  is,  that  the  Convention  was  a  lawless 
and  revolutionary  mob,  and  that  a  law  ought  to  be  made 
to  suppress  and  punish  such  assemblages  in  future.  Mr. 
B.  would  hold  a  proposition  for  such  a  law  to  be  the  quint¬ 
essence,  not.  of  European,  but  of  Asiatic  despotism;  and 
sure  he  was  it  would  receive  no  countenance. by  the  vote 
of  this  Chamber.  In  saying  this,  he  spoke  upon  a  recol 
lection  of  the  past,  as  well  as  upon  a  view  of  the  present. 
At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  all  this  denunciation  of 
lawless  and  revolutionary  mobs  had  been  lavished  upon 
the  Conventions,  both  of  Arkansas  and  Michigan,  be¬ 
cause,  being  Territories,  they  had  held  Conventions,  and 
framed  Constitutions,  without  the  authority  of  Congress. 
Our  answei  to  these  denunciations  were  the  same  that  we 
give  now,  namely :  1.  That  they  had  a  right  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  our  authority,  and  all  that  we  could  require  was,  that 
they  should  send  us  their  Constitutions,  that  we  might  see 
they  were  republican;  and,  2.  That  these  Territories  had 
several  times  applied  to  Congres-  for  an  act  to  regulate 
the  holding  of  their  Conventions,  which  were  always  re¬ 
fused  by  the  political  party  which  then  held  the  suprem¬ 
acy  iu  this  Chamber;  and  that  to  refuse  them  an  act  to 
regulate  the  holding  of  a  Convention,  when  they  asked 
for  it,  and  then  to  denounce  them  for  holding  a  Conven¬ 
tion  without  law,  was  unreasonable  and  contradictory, 
and  subjected  ourse'ves  to  the  reproach  both  of  injustice 
and  i>  consistency.  These  were  our  answers  then ;  and, 
we  added,  that  those  who  denounced  the  Arkansas  and 
Michigan  Conventions  aslawless  and  revolutionary  mobs, 
would  find  themselves  unsupported  by  the  vote  of  the 
Senate !  ” 

The  result  of  this  controversey  was  the  passage 
of  the  bill  recognising  the  second  Convention  as 
binding  Michigan  by  its  assent,  and  with  only 
ten  Senators  voting  in  the  negative ;  while  such 
statesmen  as  Benton,  Buchanan,  Silas  Wright, 
Tallmadge,  Niles,  and  William  R.  King,  voted  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  bill  then  was  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  same  objections  and 
arguments  were  urged  as  in  the  Senate.  But 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading  by  the 
strong  vote  of  148  to  58;  and  a  reference  to  the 
yeas  and  nays  will  show  the  name  of  Franklin 
Pierce  recorded  in  the  affirmative. 

Yes,  sir;  the  President,  who  now  regards  the 
peaceable  elections  and  Conventions  in  Kansas  as 
“illegal,”  and  of  “revolutionary  character,”  then 
voted  to  recognise  a  Convention  that  was  held 
confessedly  without  authority — that  only  claimed 
to  represent  a  part  of  the  settlers,  and  that  assumed 
to  speak  where  the  legal  Convention  had  already 
declared  its  determination.  He  voted  to  make  tho 
decisions  of  that  Convention  binding  on  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Michigan,  in  reference  to  the  most  import¬ 
ant  interests  that  a  Convention  could  ever  pass 
upon ;  and,  having  done  so,  I  cannot  realize  the 
force  of  his  recommendations  in  the  case. of  Kan¬ 
sas,  when  they  differ  so  widely  from  his  own 
practice  in  the  case  of  Michigan. 

I  have  thus  briefly  and  hastily  referred  to  the 
circumstances  that  characterized  the  admission 
of  Michigan.  She  was  met,  to  some  extent,  by 
embarrassments  and  obstacles,  but,  in  despite  of 
them,  she  fought  her  way  into  the  Union  ;  and, 
now  that  she  is  there,  she  is  disposed  to  help 
Kansas  in,  with  the  same  free  institutions  that 
have  been  sanctioned  in  her  own  experience. 
And  Michigan  only  regrets  that  statesmen,  who 
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vindicated  her  pioneers,  and  fought  their  battles 
in  the  Capitol,  now  strike  their  hag  and  ground 
their  arms  when  the  interests  of  Slavery  stand  in 
their  way.  But  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that, 
though  men  may  falter,  principles  never  change. 
The  doctrines  that  were  enunciated  in  behalf  of  the 
rights  of  Michigan,  are  as  sound  to-day  as  when 
mortal  lips  first  gave  them  utterance  ;  and  the  pre¬ 
cedents  established  in  her  history  will  outlive  all 
the  shortcomings  and  inconsistencies  of  their 
authors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  reason  and  every  consid¬ 
eration  of  necessity  that  justified  the  admission 
of  Michigan,  applies  with  tenfold  force  to  the 
case  of  Kansas,  in  view  of  the  unprecedented 
difficulties  that  surround  it,  and  which  can  only 
be  obviated  by  its  admission  as  a  free  State. 
And  if  it  be  true,  as  now  alleged,  that  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Kansas  are  traitors  and  revolutionists, 
then  it  is  equally  true,  that  the  citizens  of  Michi¬ 
gan  were  traitors  and  revolutionists,  and  Frank¬ 
lin  Pierce,  James  Buchanan,  and  their  associates, 
were  apologists  and  defenders  of  the  treason.  I 
leave  to  the  friends  of  those  gentlemen,  to  justify 
and  reconcile  their  record.  That  is  no  matter  of 
mine  ;  but  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to  deny  and  re¬ 
pel  the  aspersions  that  are  cast,  by  implication, 
upon  the  settlers  of  Michigan ;  for,  when  gentle¬ 
men  attack  the  Free  State  men  of  Kansas,  they  as¬ 
sail,  over  their  backs,  the  pioneers  of  my  own 
State;  and,  as  a  citizen  of  Michigan,  regardful 
of  her  high  fame  and  unspotted  escutcheon  in  the 
past,  I  hurl  back  all  imputations  upon  her  order- 
loving  and  law-abiding  citizens,  while  I  also,  as 
a  legislator,  ask  that  the  precedents  established 
in  her  history,  may  be  made  the  standard  of  our 
action  in  this  case ;  and  I  make  the  appeal  more 
especially  to  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Chamber,  as  these  precedents  come  down  to 
us  with  high  Democratic  sanction  and  authority. 
These  precedents  were  made  in  the  palmy,  better 
days  of  Democracy,  before  it  had  degenerated  in¬ 
to  a  mere  organization  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
slaveholder,  and  at  a  time  when  Northern  men 
were  not  compelled  to  outrage  sentiment  at  home 
by  their  bids  to  secure  Southern  votes. 

There  are  other  considerations  that  induce  me 
to  ask  for  the  settlers  of  Kansas  that  guardian¬ 
ship  and  protection  which  the  General  Govern¬ 
ment  owes  to  its  citizens.  There  are  many  in 
that  Territory  who  were  but  lately  citizens  of 
my  own  State — men  who  have  gone  there  to  open 
a  wilderness  to  prosperity  and  civilization  ;  men 
around  whom  the  grateful  recollections  and  kind 
regards  of  my  constituents  still  cluster ;  men  who 
have  gone  there  on  a  mission  as  high  and  holy  as 
that  which  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  undertook  when 
they  shaped  their  course  for  the  rock  of  Plym¬ 
outh  ;  for  they  go  there  to  plant  the  institutions 
of  Freedom,  and  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the  found¬ 
ations  of  a  free  State,  where  the  curse  of  op¬ 
pression  never  shall  enter  as  a  blight  and  a 
mildew. 


These  men  have  breathed  the  free  air  of  the 
Northwest  from  their  childhood — they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  the  blessings  that  flow  from  the  policy 
of  Slavery  prohibition — they  have  witnessed 
changes  and  progress  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
such  as  no  other  section  of  our  Union  can  boast 
of — they  have,  in  the  space  of  one  generation, 
seen  the  wilderness  reclaimed  and  subdued,  and, 
under  the  genial  influences  of  free  institutions, 
become  strong  and  powerful  in  all' the  elements 
that  constitute  true  national  greatness  ;  and  they 
realize  that,  for  this  onward  career  in  the  pathway 
of  progress,  they  are  indebted  mainly  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  patriotism  of  the  statesmen  who  enacted 
the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  made  labor  honor¬ 
able,  and  proved  to  them  a  shield  and  a  barrier 
against  the  incursions  of  Slavery.  They  regard 
that  Ordinance  as  the  corner-stone  of  their  pros¬ 
perity  ;  and  having  realized  in  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  these  benefits,  and  appreciating  their  origin, 
they  naturally  demand  for  themselves  and  their 
children  the  same  guarantees  of  prosperity,  in 
the  new  homes  they  make  in  the  wilderness. 

For  such  purposes,  and  with  such  motives,  have 
hundreds  gone  to  the  Territory  of  Kansas  from 
my  own  State,  and  hundreds  more  are  preparing 
to-  follow.  They  disclaim  any  intention  of  inva¬ 
ding  the  rights  of  others ;  but  they  know  their 
own,  and  will  not  be  slow  to  maintain  them. 
They  go  there,  not  as  transient  trespassers  for  an 
unlawful  purpose,  but  with  a  determination  to 
cast  their  lot  and  link  their  fortunes  with  its  fu¬ 
ture  destinies.  And  I  assure  members  of  this 
House,  that  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  “  sub¬ 
due  ”  them,  it  will  be  found  that  they  value  life 
less  than  the  rights  of  freemen.  Of  that  fact,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  an  incident  of  the  past  winter  is  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence ;  there  are  now  blood-stains  nn  the 
soil  of  Kansas,  marking  the  spot  where  one  of  its 
pioneers  sacrificed  life  in  defence  of  his  rights — 
a  man  from  my  own  district,  who  took  with  him 
qualities  and  virtues  that  would  render  him  an 
acquisition  to  any  land.  He  was  overpowered 
and  murdered  by  numbers,  for  no  other  crime 
than  that  he  loved  Freedom  better  than  Slavery; 
and  his  blood,  from  that  day  to  this,  has  called 
in  vain  upon  your  officials,  for  the  vengeance  of 
the  law.  His  manly  bearing  in  the  hour  of  con¬ 
flict  was  worthy  of  the  cause  for  which  he  suf¬ 
fered,  and  is  an  earnest  of  the  temper  and  char¬ 
acter  of  those  who  follow  him.  They  may  be 
overpowered,  but  they  never  surrender ;  and, 
when  invading  forces  attempt  to  wrest  from  them 
the  right  of  self-government,  or  impose  upon  them 
institutions  against  their  will,  they  will  meet  the 
issue  as  becomes  men  who  were  born  and  nurtur¬ 
ed  amid  the  institutions  of  Freedom  ;  and,  when 
aggressions  and  usurpations  present  to  them  the 
alternatives  of  slavery  or  blood,  they  will  fall,  like 
Brown  of  Leavenworth,  with  their  faces  to  the 
foe,  and  their  blood,  like  the  blood  of  martyrs, 
will  be  the  seed  of  Freedom,  yielding,  in  no  distant 
future,  a  glorious  return. 
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THE  STATE  OE  AFFAIRS  IN  KANSAS 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  HENRY  WILSON. 


A  message  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 

was  received  by  the  Senate,  enclosing  a  report 

from  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the  existing  state 

of  af&iire  in  Kansas. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Toucey]  closes  his 
speech  with  the  assumption,  that  there  may  be 
those  in  the  country  who  do  not  wish  the 
President  to  preserve  order ;  and  he  is  pleased 
to  say,  that,  if  the  Executive  does  so,  their 
“  vocation”  will  be  gone.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the  “  vocation” 
of  those  to  whom  be  alludes  Is  not  fawning, 
abject  servility  to  power.  No  sir,  they  do  not 

- “  bend  t©  power,  and  lap  its  milk.” 

If  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  alludes  to 
those  who  have  opposed  the  uncalled-for  and 
wanton  repeal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition  ;  if 
he  alludes  to  those  who  condemn  the  policy 
of  the  Administration  in  Kansas  ;  if  he  in¬ 
tends  to  charge  the  intelligent,  patriotic  men 
who  sympathize  with  the  wronged  and  out¬ 
raged  people  of  Kansas,  bravely  struggling  to 
preserve  their  firesides  and  altars,  their  prop¬ 
erty  and  lives,  against  the  armed  aggressions 
of  lawless  invasion's  from  Missouri,  with  a 
disposition  to  violate  or  resist  the  laws  of  the 
country,  or  to  cherish  sectional  animosity  and 
strife,,  he  makes  a  charge  unsupported  by  even 
the  shadow  of  truth  ;  and  here,  and  now  to 
his  face,  and  before  the  Senate  and  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  pronounce  the  charge  utterly  unfound¬ 
ed.  If  he  intends,  sir,  to  insinuate  a  charge 
of  that  character  against  me,  I  promptly  meet 
it,  and  here  and  now  before  the  Senate  I  brand 
it  as  it  deserves. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  with  an  air 
of  confident  assurance,  calls  for  facts.  Evi¬ 
dently  possessed  with  the  vast  knowledge  em¬ 
bodied  in  these  documents  sent  here  by  the 
Executive,  the  Senator  assumes  the  air  and 
tone  of  one  entitled  to  speak  by  authority,  and 
he  invites  us  to  deal  in  facts.  Sir,  he  shall 
have  facts  ;  for  it  so  happens  that  the  friends 
of  those  who  are  struggling  in  Kansas  to  pro¬ 
tect  their  lives,  their  property,  their  all,  against 
unauthorized  power  and  lawless  violence, 
know  something  of  the  facts  which  have  trans¬ 
pired  there.  All  knowledge,  sir,  of  affairs  in 
Kansas  is  not  in  the  keeping  of  the  Executive 


and  his  Senator  from  Connecticut.  The  tree 
of  knowledge,  sir,  was  not  planted  in  the 
Executiv(*garden  ;  and  I  sometimes  think,  if 
it  had  been,  its  forbidden  fruits  would  have 
been  more  secure  than  were  the  fruits  of  that 
tree  plucked  by  our  first  parents. 

The  Seitator  from  Connecticut  commends  us 
to  the  consideration  of  this  correspondence ; 
and  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Weller] 
asks  us  to  print  ten  thousand  extra  copies  of 
it,  to  be  scattered  broadcast  over  the  land.  I 
now  say — and  I  can  establish  what  I  say  be¬ 
fore  any  committee  of  investigation,  so  that 
no  man  can  question  the  declaration — that 
this  correspondence  utterly  and  totally  mis¬ 
states  and  misrepresents  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Kansas.  These  documents,  sir,  are  made  up 
of  telegraphic  dispatches,  of  letters,  of  state¬ 
ments,  of  orders,  written  by  Governor  Shan¬ 
non  and  others,  on  the  rumors  of  the  hour,  in 
a  large  Territory,  at  a  time  when  the  people 
were  deeply  agitated  by  all  sorts  of  reports 
that  flew  over  the  land  in  rapid  succession. 
We  are  called  upon  now  to  publish  these  ru¬ 
mors — rumors  that  turned  out  to  be  exagge¬ 
rated  or  false — rumors  recognised  and  admit¬ 
ted  to  be  false  by  the  Governor  of  the  Terri¬ 
tory,  m  his  conversation  and  in  his  treaty  with 
the  citizens  of  Lawrence.  Yes,  sir,  the  Senate 
is  now  called  upon  to  print  and  send  over  the 
country,  as  official  documents,  these  stupen¬ 
dous  misrepresentations  of  facts.  They  will 
carry  a  gigantic  falsehood  to  the  American 
people.  He  who  reads  only  these  documents 
has  no  accurate  knowledge,  no  true  concep¬ 
tion,  of  the  actual  condition  of  affairs  in  Kan¬ 
sas  at  the  time  covered  by  them. 

The  yea?  of  1854  opened  upon  a  vast  terri¬ 
tory,  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  continent,  ex¬ 
tending  from  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes 
on  the  south,  to  the  possessions  of  the  British 
Queen  on  the  north  ;  from  the  borders  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota,  on  the  east,  to 
the  summits  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the 
west.  Over  that  territory,  larger  than  the 
empire  of  Napoleon  when,  at  the  head  of  the 
grand  army,  he  gazed  upon  that  “ocean  of 
flame”  that  wrapt  the  minarets,  turrets,  and 
towers,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Czars, 
the  Republic,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1820,  en¬ 
graved  in  letters  of  living  light  the  sacred. 
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words,  u  Slavery  shall  be  and  is  forever  pro¬ 
hibited  !”  Slavery,  with  hungry  gaze,  glared 
upon  the,  forest  and  prairie,  hill  and  moun¬ 
tain,  lake  and  river,  of  that  magnificent  re¬ 
gion  it  was  forever  forbidden  to  enter.  Fix¬ 
ing  its  glittering  eye  upon  that  paradise, 
consecrated  by  the  nation  to  Freedom  and  free 
institutions  for  all,  hallowed  forever  to  free 
men  and  free  labor,  the  Slave  Power,  in  the 
person  of  the  late  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
soul  of  .  these  border  aggressions,  demanded 
that  this  heritage  of  free  labor  should  •  be 
opened  to  the  withering  footsteps  of  the 
bondman.  Sir,  with  hot  haste  you  grasped 
this  domain  of  Freedom,  and  flung  it  to  the 
Slave  Propaganda.  Sir,  your  Administra¬ 
tion,  in  answer  to  the  stern  protest  of  the  free 
laboring  men  of  the  country,  whose  heritage 
it  was,  mocked  them  with  the  delusive  promise 
that  the  actual  settlers  were  to  shape,  mould, 
and  fashion  the  institutions’ of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska.  Sir,  two  years  have  passed,  and 
your  “ squatter  sovereignty”  is  proved  a  de¬ 
lusion  and  a  cheat.  Laws,  more  inhuman 
than  the  code  of  Draco,  forced  upon  the  ac¬ 
tual  settlers  of  Kansas  by  armed  invading 
hosts  from  Missouri,  are  now  to  be  enforced 
by  United  States  dragoons.  The  Consti¬ 
tution,  framed  by  a  Convention  of  the  Peo¬ 
ple,  is  spurned  from  the  halls  of  Congress ; 
the  Convention  that  formed  it  is  pronounced 
“  spurious”  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut ; 
and  the  people  who  ratified  it  are  branded 
as  traitors  by  the  Administration  and  its 
subalterns. 

By  the  theory  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act, 
Mr.  President,  the  actual  settlers  were  to  de¬ 
cide  the  transcendent  question,  whether  Free¬ 
dom  should  bless,  or  Slavery  curse,  the  virgin 
soil  of  those  vast  Territories  lying  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  regions  of  the  continent.  The  sons  of 
the  free  States — of  Puritan  New  England,  of 
the  great  central  States,  and  of  the  North¬ 
west — men  who  call  no  man  master,  and  who 
wish  to  make  no  man  a  slave,  were  invited  to 
plant  upon  the  soil  of  Kansas  those  institu¬ 
tions  that  have  blessed,  beautified,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  the  homes  of  their  childhood.  The  sons  of 
the  South — from  regions  once  teeming  with 
the  rich  fruits  of  fields,  now  blasted,  blighted, 
and  withered,  by  the  sweat  of  untutored  and 
unrewarded  toil — were  invited  to  plant,  if 
they  could,  the  institutions  that  had  dishon¬ 
ored  labor  in  their  own  native  States,  upon 
the  unbroken  soil  of  Kansas.  Sir,  the  people 
of  the  North  and  the  people  of  the  South  had 
a  legal  and  moral  right  to  go  there,  When  they 
pleased,  how  they  pleased,  and  with  whom 
they  pleased ;  in  companies  or  in  single 
families  ;  under  their  own  direction,  or  under 
the  auspices  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies,  in  the 
North  or  the  South. 

Sir,  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri, 
[Mr.  Geyer,]  in  his  remarks  the  other  day 
upon  the  resolution  of  inquiry  submitted  by 
me,  made  the  extraordinary  declaration  that 
the  “disorders”  which  he  admits  have  ex¬ 
isted  on  the  borders  “  are  to  be  attributed  to 
an  extraordinary  organization,  called  an 


1  Emigrant  Aid  Society  ’ — the  first  attempt  in 
the  history  of  this  country  to  take  possession 
of  an  organized  Territory,  and  exclude  from  it 
the  inhabitants  of  other  portions  of  the 
Union.”  I  am  amazed  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  should  make  such  a  declaration  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When  and  how  did 
the  “Emigrant  Aid  Society”  “attempt  to 
take  possession  of  an  organized  Territory,  and 
to  exclude  from  it  the  inhabitants  of  other 
portions  of  the  Union?”  Will  the  Senator 
tell  us  when  that  “attempt”  was  made? 
Will  he  tell  us  where  it  was  made?  Will  he 
tell  us  how  it  was  made?  Here  and  now  I 
challenge  the  Senator  to  give  us  one  single 
fact  to  sustain  the  declaration  he  has  so  un¬ 
justly  made  against  men  of  stainless  purity. 
The  Senator  avows  that  men  from  his  State 
“have  passed  over  the  borders,”  but  they 
have  done  so  (he  tells  us)  “to  protect  the 
ballot-box  from  the  attempt  of  armed  colonists 
to  control  the  elections  there.”  When  and 
how  were  the  ballot-boxes  assailed  by  1 1  armed 
colonists  ”  from  the  North?  I  call  upon  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  I  challenge  any  Sena¬ 
tor,  to  furnish  one  fact,  one  single  authenti¬ 
cated  fact,  to  sustain  this  assumption. 

Sir,  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  has  violated  no  law,  human  or  divine. 
Standing  here,  sir,  before  the  Senate  and  the 
country,  I  challenge  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  or  any  other  Senator,  to  furnish  to  the 
Senate  one  fact,  one  authenticated  fact,  to 
show  that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  has  per¬ 
formed  any  illegal  act,  any  act  inconsistent 
with  the  obligations  of  patriotism,  morality, 
or  religion.  Sir,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  arraigned  before  the  country  these 
Emigrant  Aid  Societies.  The  organs  of  the 
Administration  have  assailed  them,  and  now 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  here,  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  renews  the  assault.  Sir,  I  call 
upon,  I  defy  any  supporter  of  the  Administra¬ 
tion,  any  apologist  of  Atchison,  Stringfellow, 
and  their  followers,  to  give  us  one  act  of  the 
directors  of  the  New  England  Emigrant  Aid 
Society  hostile  to  law,  order,  and  peace.  I 
know  most  of  these  gentlemen,  thus  wantonly 
assailed,  and  I  know  them  to  be  law-abiding, 
order-loving,  conservative  men.  I  defy  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  or  the  Chief  Magistrate  at  the  other 
end  of  the  avenue,  to  show,  here  or  elsewhere, 
that  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  ever  violated  a 
law  of  this  country,  or  performed  an  act  which 
could  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man.  Sir,  they  have  sent  no  paupers 
or  criminals  to  Kansas.  They  have  simply 
organized  a  system  by  which  persons  wishing 
to  go  to  Kansas  may  go  in  small  companies, 
and,  by  going  together  and  starting  at  a 
particular  time  and  place,  may  have  the  cost 
of  their  fare  reduced  about  thirty-three  per 
cent.  This  company  has  built  a-  hotel  in 
Kansas  ;  has  sent  some  saw-mills  there  ;  has 
aided  in  establishing  schools  and  churches. 
That  is  the  extent  of  their  offence — no  more, 
no  less. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  29th  of  July,  1854, 
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‘  openly,  to  snatch  it  with  a  strong  hand. 
‘  They  came  directly  from  their  own  homes, 
‘and  in  compact  and  organized  bands.  Avith 


within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  act,  a  meeting  was  called  at 
Weston,  Missouri,  by  the  “  Platte  County 
Self-Defensive  Association.’'  Resolutions 
were  adopted,  declaring  that  the  association > 
whenever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens 
of  Kansas  Territory,  will  hold  itselt  in  readi-  j  1  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  the  details;  i 
ness  to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emi-  ‘ ' 
grants  who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  j  1 
Northern  Emigration  Aid  Societies. 


‘b 

Before  the  feet  of  the  first  emigrants  who 
went  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  pressed  the  soil  of  Kansas,  this 
“Platte  County  Self-Defensive  Association,” 
under  the  guidance  of  B.  F.  Stringfellow,  pro¬ 
claimed  to  the  world  its  readiness  to  cross  in¬ 
to  Kansas  and  remove  actual  settlers  from 
their  new  homes.  Under  the  lead  of  this  law¬ 
less  association,  other  meetings  were  held  in 
Western  Missouri,  and  resolutions  adopted 
in  favor  of  carrying  Slavery  into  Kansas, 
and  in  denunciation  of  emigrants  from  the 
free  States  who  should  go  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Emigrant  Aid  Societies. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  more  than  two 
months  after  the  Kansas-Nebraska  act  was 
passed,  a  few  persons  went  into  that  Territory 
from  the  East.  They  went  there  under  the 
auspices  of  that  society  referred  to  the  other 
day  so  unjustly  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Early  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  the  Missouri 
guardians  of  Kansas  crossed  o\rer  into  the 


1  arms  in  hand  and  provisions  for  the  expedi- 
‘  tion,  marched  to  our  polls,  and,  when  their 
work  was  done,  returned  whence  they  came. 


is  enough  to  say  that  in  three  districts,  in 
1  which,  by  the  most  irrefragable  evidence,  * 
1  there  were  not  one  hundred  and  fifty  voters, 

1  most  of  whom  refused  to  participate  in  the 
‘  mockery  of  the  elective  franchise,  these  in- 
1  vaders  polled  over  a  thousand  votes.” 

An  examination  of  details  will  reveal  the 
extent  of  this  fraud.  In  the  seventh  election 
district  of  Kansas,  six  hundred  and  four  votes 
were  cast  on  the  29th  of  November,  1S54. 
Of  these,  Whitfield  received  five  hundred  and 
ninety-seven — all  but  se\ren.  Three  months 
afterwards  the  census  was  taken,  and  there 
Avere  only  fifty-three  voters  in  the  seventh 
district.  Who  went  there  to  vote?  Organ¬ 
ized,  armed,  disciplined  men  from  the  State 
of  Missouri  ;  and  all  the  votes  but  seven  iu 
that  district  were  given  for  Mr.  Whitfield. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  call  that  “pro¬ 
tecting  the  ballot-box  against  armed  colo- 
In  the  eleventh  district,  on  the  same 
,  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  votes  were 
given.  In  February  following,  Avhen  the  cen¬ 
sus  was  taken,  there  were  but  twenty-four 


nists  ?” 


day 


voters  in  that  district,  which,  three  months 
Territory,  and,  by  force  of  arms,  endeavored  j  before,  had  given  Whitfield  two  hundred  and 


to  drive  from  their  homes  the  feAv  persons  who 
had  begun  the  little  settlement  at  Lawrence. 
But  these  Platte  County  Association  heroes 
found  a  little  band  of  about  thirty  NeAv  Eng¬ 
land  men,  under  the  lead  of  Charles  Robin¬ 
son — the  Miles  Standish  of  Kansas — ready  to 
meet  the  issue  with  powder  and  ball ;  and 
they  retreated  to  their  homes  preferring  to  live 
to  fight  another  day. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  referred  with 
an  air  of  triumph  to  the  election  which  took 
place  on  the  29th  day  of  November,  1854.  On 
that  day,  Mr.  Whitfield  was  elected — and  tri¬ 
umphantly  elected — a  Delegate  from  that  Ter¬ 
ritory.  No  one  ever  questioned  the  fact  that 
he  had  a  majority  of  the.  legal  voters  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  on  that  day:  but,  in  addition  to  that  I 
fact,  men  familiar  Avith  the  Territory  declare  j 
that  he  received  the  votes  of  more  than  one  j 
thousand  inhabitants  of  Missouri,  avIio  crossed  ! 
the  line  and  voted  on  that  occasion. 

I  hold  in  ray  hand,  sir,  a  paper  drawn  up 
and  signed  by  General  Pomeroy — a  gentle¬ 
man  of  intelligence,  of  personal  honor,  whose 
veracity  no  man  who  knows  him  can  ever 
question.  From  this  memorial,  addressed  to 
Congress,  I  quote  the  folloAving  words  con¬ 
cerning  the  election  of  the  29th  of  November, 
1354  : 

“  The  first  ballot-box  that  Avas  opened  upon 
‘  our  virgin  soil  Avas  closed  to  us  by  overpow¬ 
ering  numbers  and  impending  force.  So 
‘  bold  and  reckless  Avere  our  invaders,  that 
‘  they  eared  not  to  conceal  their  attack.  They 
‘  came  upon  us*  not  in  the  guise  of  voters,  to 
1  steal  away  our  franchise,  but  boldly  and 


thirty-seven  votes — all  but  three  of  the  Avhole 
number  cast.  Arid  Avithin  thirty  days  after 
the  census  was  taken,  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  votes  Avere  given  in  this  dis¬ 
trict,  having  only  tAventy-four  voters  ;  yet  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  gravely  informs  the 
Senate  that  Missourians  only  crossed  over  the 
borders  “  to  protect  the  ballot-box^s  against 
armed  colonists”  sent  there  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  Emigrant  Aid  Societies.  That  these 
Missourians  crossed  the  line  and  voted  on  that 
day  for  Whitfield,  no  one  doubted  ;  but  he 
had  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the  Territory, 
and/or  that  reason  his  election  was  Hot  contested. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut,  who  has  built  his  argument  on  that 
fact. 

The  character  of  this  invasion  will  appear 
in  an  extract  from  a  speech  made  by  one  of 
these  modern  heroes,  (General  Stringfellow,) 
avIio,  according  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
crosses  over  into  Kansas  “  to  protect  the  bal¬ 
lot-boxes  from  the  armed  colonists  ”  from  the 
free  States.  Tills  speech  was  made  just  before 
the  election  of  November  29,  1854,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  referred 
with  so  much  confidence,  at  St.  Joseph ,  Mis¬ 
souri.  In  that  speech,  General  Stringfellow 
said  : 

“I  tell  you  to  mark  every  scoundrel  among 
£  you  that  is  the  least  tainted  with  Free-Soil- 
‘  ism  or  Abolitionism,  and  exterminate  him. 

1  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter  from  the 
(  damned  rascal.  I  propose  to  mark  them  in 
‘  this  house,  and  on  the  present  occasion,  so 
■  that  vou  may  or.  us  it  them  out.” 
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“  Crush  them  out”  is  the  language.  You 
will  remember,  sir,  that  the  Attorney  Gener¬ 
al  of  the  United  States — a  man  who  spent  the 
dew  of  his  youth  and  the  vigor  of  his  early 
manhood  in  assailing  Democratic  statesmen, 
and  who  is  now  giving  the  mature  years 
of  his  life  to  undermining  and  perverting 
^democratic  principles — sent  an  edict  to  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  pending  the  election  in  1853,  that 
the  President  “-was  up  to  the  occasion,”  and 
intended  “  to  crush  out  the  element  of  Aboli¬ 
tionism.”  General  Stringfellow,  like  the 
President,  is  “  up  to  the  occasion.”  He  has 
caught  up  the  word  of  the  Attorney  General. 
He  is  going  to  mark  the  Free-Soilers,  he  says, 
that  you  may  “  crush  them  out.”  I  think  his 
success,  sir,  will  be  about  equal  to  the  success 
which  followed  the  efforts  of  the  President  and 
General  Cushing,  in  “crushing  out  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  Abolitionism.”  The  elections  of  the 
last  two  years  have  shown  who  is  the  crusher 
and  who  is  the  crushed.  General  Stringfel¬ 
low  continues  : 

“  To  those  who  have  qualms  of  conscience 
{  as  to  violating  laws,  State  or  National,  the 
1  time  has  come  when  such  impositions  must 
1  be  disregarded,  as  your  rights  and  property 
‘  are  in  danger;  and  I  advise  you ,  one  and  all , 

1  to  enter  every  election  district  in  Kansas ,  in  de- 
‘  fiance  of  Reeder  and  his  vile  myrmidons ,  and 
1  vote  at  the  point  of  the  boivie-knife  and  revolver . 

1  Neither  give  nor  take  quarter,  as  our  cause 
1  demands  it.  It  is  enough  that  the  slave- 
‘  holding  interest  wills  it,  from  which  there  is 
1  no  appeal.  What  right  has  Governor  Reed- 
{  er  to  rule  Missourians  in  Kansas?  His  pro- 
1  clamation  and  prescribed  oath  must  be  re¬ 
pudiated.  It  is  your  interest  to  do  so. 

1  Mind  that  Slavery  is  established  where  it  is 
1  not  prohibited.” 

“  Qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating  laws, 
State  or  National !”  No,  sir,  that  will  never 
do!  “Such  impositions  must  be  disregard¬ 
ed  1”  “Every  election  district  in  Kansas  must 
be  entered  by  one  and  all,”  and  they  must 
“  vote  at  the  point  of  the  bowie-knife  and  re¬ 
volver  1”  Is  that  the  way  these  border  gen¬ 
tlemen  pass  over  the  line,  according  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri,  “to  protect  the  ballot- 
boxes  against  the  armed  colonists  ?” 

“Qualms  of  conscience  about  violating 
laws,  State  or  National,”  were  given  up,  and 
they  “entered  into  every  election  district  in 
Kansas,  in  spite  of  the  proclamation  of  Reed¬ 
er,”  and  made  the  election  of  Whitfield  dou¬ 
bly  sure.  The  Senate  will  remember  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  assures  us  that  Missou¬ 
rians  only  crossed  the  borders  to  “protect 
the  ballot-boxes  against  the  armed  colonists  ” 
from  the  East.  Sir,  I  commend  to  the  espe¬ 
cial  consideration  of  the  Senator  from  Missou¬ 
ri  the  advice  of  General  Stringfellow,.  to  give 
up  all  “qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating 
laws,  State  or  National,”  and  to  “enter  every 
election  district  in  Kansas.”  Is  that  the  way 
Missourians  “protect  the  ballot-boxes  over 
the  borders  ?” 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Allow  me  to  ask  the  Sena¬ 


tor’s  authority  for  the  remarks  of  Genera? 
Stringfellow. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  quote  from  a  speech  made 
by  General  Stringfellow,  published  in  a  West¬ 
ern  Missouri  paper,  republished  throughout 
the  country  and  never  denied  by  him.  Gen¬ 
eral  Stringfellow  has  since  said,  in  a  letter  to 
the  people  of  the  South,  that  if  the  Missouri¬ 
ans  had  gone  into  Kansas  and  ruled  it  once, 
they  could  do  it  again.  The  men  in  Western 
Missouri  who  were  the  first  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  their  leader,  do  not  deny  these  things. 
They  openly  proclaim  their  intentions,  and 
act  upon  them.  Sir.  I  can  respect  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  crime,  much  more  than  the  wriggling 
efforts,  by  apology,  inuendo,  and  assertion, 
to  falsify  facts  and  to  impeach  the  innocent. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  do  not  intend  to  deny 
anything  that  General  Stringfellow  assumed 
to  say.  I  know  General  Stringfellow  very 
well,  and  I  presume  he  would  stand  up  to¬ 
morrow  and  face  the  music.  I  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  he  would  retreat,  nor  do  I  deny  any¬ 
thing  which  is  imputed  to  him,  except,  it  may 
be,  the  bad  taste  of  the  language  used  in  what 
the  Senator  has  read.  [Laughter.]  As  to 
his  whipping  Iteeder,  everybody  knows  it. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WILSON.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  wish  to 
contend  with  the  Senator  about  the  taste  of 
this  border  hero. 

I  proceed  now  with  the  facts.  The  census 
of  Kansas  was  taken,  by  the  direction  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Reeder,  in  February,  1855;  and  then 
there  were  eight  thousand  five  hundred  inhab¬ 
itants,  and  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-seven  legal  voters,  in  the  Territory. 
At  the  ensuing  election — on  the  30th  of  March, 
1855 — four  thousand  voters  from  the  State  of 
Missouri  passed  into  that  Territory,  and  gave 
their  votes.  Lawrence,  according  to  the  cen¬ 
sus,  was  entitled  to  less  than  five  hundred 
votes.  But,  sir,  nine  hundred  and  fifty  were 
cast,  although  nearly  one  half  the  legal  vo¬ 
ters  of  Lawrence,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  tes¬ 
timony  of  some  of  their  most  respectable  cit¬ 
izens,  refused  to  vote  on  that  day.  More  than 
eight  hundred  Missourians,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
led  by  Colonel  Young,  a  lawyer  of  Western 
Missouri,  went  to  Lawrence,  the  home  of  the 
New  England  men  so  often  assailed  and  so 
much  misrepresented  in  the  documents  be¬ 
fore  us.  Colonel  Young  made  a  speech,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  vote  or  would  shed  his 
blood.  He  took  the  precaution,  however,  to 
swear  in  his  vote.  He  had  more  regard  for 
his  life  than  he  had  for  his  conscience. 

Mr.  YULEE.  Will  the  Senator  excuse  me 
for  a  moment? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Certainly. 

Mr.  YULEE.  I  have  been  listening  with 
much  interest  to  the  Senator’s  remarks,  and  I 
desire  to  ask  him,  as  he  proceeds  with  his 
statements  of  fact,  to  refer  us  to  the  authority 
on  which  he  relies. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  state  what 
I  have  said  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son,  a  lawyer  of  Lawrence,  -and  a  rejected 
Free  State  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Kan- 
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gas,  elected  in  1855,  and  now  present  in,  the 
Senate  Chamber — a  man,  sir,  of  intelligence, 
of  conscience,  and  of  character.  And  what  he 
says  is  confirmed  the  memorial  of  Gener¬ 
al  Pomeroy,  to  which  I  have  referred,  setting 
forth  certain  facts  which  transpired  on  that 
day.  I  will  read  what  this  gentleman  says 
in  regard  to  the  Lawrence  district : 

“In  the  Lawrence  district,  speeches  were 

*  made  to  them  by  leading  residents  of  Mis- 
‘  souri,  in  which  it  was  said  that  they  would 
‘  carry  their  purpose,  if  need  be,  at  the  point 
‘  of  the  bayonet  and  bowie-knife ;  and  one 
‘  voter  was  fired  at,  as  he  was  driven  from  the 
‘  election  ground.  Finding  they  had  a  great¬ 
er  force  than  was  necessary  for  that  poll, 

‘  some  two  hundred  meu  were  drafted  from 
{ the  number,  and  sent  off,  under  their  proper 
‘  officers,  to  another  district ;  after  which, 

‘  they  still  polled  from  this  camp  over  seven 
‘hundred  votes.” 

General  Pomeroy  says  that  in  the  fourth 
and  seventh  districts,  along  the  Sante  Fe 
road, 

“  The  invaders  came  together  in  one  armed 
‘  and  organized  body,  with  trains  of  fifty 
1  wagons,  besides  horsemen,  and  the  night 
‘  before  election,  pitched  their  camp  in  the 
‘  vicinity  of  the  polls  ;  and,  having  appointed 
‘  their  own  judges  in  place  of  those  who, 
from  intimidation  or  otherwise,  failed  to  at- 
‘  tend,  they  voted  without  any  proof  of  resi- 
‘  dence.  In  these  two  election  districts,  where 
‘  the  census  shows  one  hundred  voters,  there 
‘  were  polled  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
‘votes.” 

In  the  Leavenworth  district,  hundreds  of 
men  breakfasted  in  Missouri,  voted  in  Kansas, 
and  returned  on  the  same  day  to  Missouri. 
While  the  voting  was  going  on,  one  of  their 
leaders  made  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  the 
Platte  county  boys  that  they  must  stand 
aside,  and  let  the  Clajr  county  boys  vote  first, 
because  they  had  the  furthest  to  go  in  return¬ 
ing  to  their  homes  ;  and  the  Platte  county 
boys  of  Missouri  stood  aside,  and  allowed 
the  Clay  county  boys  of  Missouri  to  vote  first 
and  go  home. 

This  memorial  declares  that 

“Hundreds  of  men  came  together  in  the 
‘sixteenth  district,  crossing  the  river  from 
‘  Missouri  the  day  before  election,  and  en- 
‘  camping  together,  armed  and  provisioned, 

1  made  the  fiercest  threats  against  the  lives  of 
1  the  judges,  and  during  fhe  night  called 

*  several  times  at  the  house  of  one  of  them, 

1  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  him,  decla- 
1  ring  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  that  a  rope 
‘  had  been  prepared  to  hang  him ;  and  al- 
‘  though  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  these 
‘  threats  would  have  been  carried  out,  yet  they 
‘  served  to  produce  his  "resignation,  and  give 
‘  these  invaders,  in  the  substitution,  control 
‘  of  the  polls ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  elec- 
‘  tion,  a  steamboat  brought  from  the  town  of 
‘  Weston,  Missouri,  to  Leavenworth,  an  ac- 
‘  cession  to  their  number  of  several  hundred 
‘  more,  who  returned  in  the  same  boat,  after 

*  depositing  their  votes.  There  were  over 


‘  nine  hundied  and  fifty  votes  polled,  besides 
■  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
‘  actual  residents  who  were  deterred  or  dis-» 
1  couraged  from  voting,  while  the  census  re- 
‘  turns  show  but  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
‘  five  votes  in  the  district  a  month  before. 
‘  Not  less  than  six  hundred  votes  were  here 
‘  given  by  these  non-residents  of  the  Territory 
‘  who  voted  without  being  sworn  as  to  their 
1  qualifications,  and,  immediately  after  the 
‘  election,  returned  back  to  Missouri,  some  of 
‘  them  being  the  incumbents  of  important 
‘public  offices  there.” 

1  will  now,  sir,  quote  what  General  Pome¬ 
roy  says  of  the  election  in  the  eighteenth  dis¬ 
trict  ;  and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  this  statement : 

“  In  the  eighteenth  election  district,  whero 
‘  the  population  was  sparse,  and  no  great 
‘  amount  of  foreign  votes  was  needed  to  over- 
‘  power  it,  a  detachment  from  Missouri,  from 
‘  sixty  to  one  hundred,  passed  in  with  a  train 
‘  of  wagons,  arms  and  ammunition,  making 
‘  their  camp  the  night  before  the  election  near 
‘  Moorestown,  the  place  of  the  polls,  without 
‘  even  a  pretext  of  residence,  and  returning 
‘  immediately  to  Missouri  after  their  work  was 
‘  done,  their  leader  and  captain  being  a  dis- 
‘  tinguished  citizen  of  Missouri,  but  late  the 
‘  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
‘  States,  and  who  had  bowie-knife  and  re- 
‘  volver  belted  around  him,  apparently  ready 
‘  to  shed  the  blood  of  any  man  who  refused  to 
‘  be  enslaved.  All  these  facts  we  are  prepared 
‘  to  establish,  if  necessary,  by  proof  that 
‘  would  be  considered  competent  in  a  court 
‘  of  justice.” 

General  Pomeroy  expresses  the  opinion, 

“  That  not  less  than  three  thousand  votes 
‘  were  given  by  these  ai’med  invaders,  who 
‘  came  organized  in  bands  with  officers,  and 
‘  arms,  and  tents,  and  provisions,  and  muni- 
‘  tions  of  war,  as  though  they  were  marching 
•  upon  a  foreign  foe,  instead  of  their  own  un- 
‘  offending  fellow-citizens.  Upon  the  princi- 
‘  pal  road  leading  into  our  Territory,  and 
‘  passing  several  important  polls,  they  num- 
‘  bered  not  less  than  twelve  hundred  men,  and 
‘  one  camp  alone  contained  not  less  than  six 
‘  hundred.  They  arrived  at  their  several 
‘  destinations  the  night  before  the  election, 

‘  and,  having  pitched  their  camps  and  placed 
‘their  sentries,  waited  for  the  coming  day. 

1  Baggage-wagons  were  there,  with  arms  and 
‘  ammunition  enough  for  a  protracted  fight, 

‘  and  among  them  two  brass  field  pieces,  ready 
‘  charged.  They  came  with  drums  beating 
‘  and  flags  flying,  and  their  leaders  wrere  of 
‘  the  most  prominent  and  conspicuous  men  of 
‘  their  State.”  , 

How  very  considerate  it  was,  Mr.  President, 
in  these  “prominent  and  conspicuous  men,” 
with  their  baggage-wagons,  and  cannons,  and 
rifles,  and  drums,  and  flying  flags,  to  lead  the 
men  of  Western  Missouri  over  into  the  forests 
and  prairies  of  Kansas,  to  protect  the  ballot- 
boxes  from  those  dangerous  men,  the  armed 
colonists  of  New  England ! 

Sir,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  wishes 
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to  know  why  the  seats  of  the  legislators  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  Missourians  were  not  contested. 
I  will  tell  him  :  Mr.  Phillips,  a  young  lawyer 
of  Leavenworth,  not  himself  a  candidate,  took 
measures  to  have  the  seat  of  the  member  from 
the  sixteenth  district  contested — and  what 
was  the  result?  He  was  taken  over  into  Mis¬ 
souri  and  lynched,  because  he  dared,  simply 
on  patriotic  grounds,  to  dispute  the  right  of 
the  member  to  his  seat,  into  which  he  had 
been  voted  by  these  armed  men  from  Mis¬ 
souri. 

Sir,  the  whole  power  and  patronage  of  this 
Government,  from  the  time  when  the  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  act  went  into  operation  to  this 
hour,  has  been  given  to  crush  out  the  freemen 
of  Kansas,  and  to  plant  the  institution  of 
Slavery  upon  that  virgin  soil.  Read  the 
papers  which  support  the  Administration  in 
that  Territory,  and  what  do  we  find?  The 
Squatter  Sovereign  says  : 

“We  hope  the  Thirty-fourth  Congress  will 
1  be  the  last  Congress  that  will  ever  assemble, 

‘  and  that  the  Southern  men  coming  into 
1  Kansas  will  be  prepared  to  range  Kansas  in 
‘the  Southern  Republic.” 

The  paper  which  made  that  declaration  re¬ 
ceives  the  patronage  and  support  of  this  law- 
abiding,  liberty-loving,  Union-saving  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  the  Senator  from  Con¬ 
necticut  is  always  the  most  prompt,  4lie  first — 
and  about  the  only — Senator  here  to  support. 
[Laughter.] 

Sir,  I  have  before  me  an  extract  from 
another  of  those  Union-loving,  law-abiding 
organs  of  the  Administration  in  Kansas,  which 
supports  the  law-and-order  party  there,  of 
which  we  read  so  much  in  the  correspondence 
before  us.  The  Kickapoo  Pioneer — a  paper 
sustained  by  the  friends  of  this  Administra¬ 
tion — gives  us  the  following  fine  specimen  of 
its  regard  for  law  and  order  : 

“The  South  must  be  up  and  doing; 
‘Kansas  must  and  shall  be  a  slave  State. 

1  Mark  what  we  say,  Southern  freemen  ! 
Come  along  with  your  negroes,  and  plough 
up  every  inch  of  ground  that  is  at  this  time 
disgraced  and  defaced  by  an  abolition  plough. 

( Send  the  scoundrels  back  to  whence  they 
1  came,  or  send  them  to  hell — it  matters  not 
‘  which  destination  ;  suit  your  own  conveni¬ 
ence.  Sound  the  bugle  of  war  over  the 
1  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  leave 
1  not  an  abolitionist  in  the  Territory  to  relate 
their  treacherous  and  contaminating  deeds. 

1  Strike  your  piercing  rifle-balls  and  your 
‘  glittering  steel  to  their  black  and  poisonous 
1  hearts ;  let  the  war-cry  never  cease  in  Kan- 
‘  sas  again,  until  our  Territory  is  divested  of 
‘  the  last  vestige  of  abolitionism.” 

The  paper  which  utters  such  sentiments  is 
the  supporter  of  the  President,  arid  the  organ 
and  supporter  of  the  policy  which  meets  so 
warmly  the  approbation  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

The  officers  of  the  United  States  in  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Kansas — the  judges,  the  district 
attorney,  the  secretary,  and  the  marshal — are 
all  Slave  State  men,  and  their  influence  has 


been  given  in  favor  of  making  Kansas  a  slave 
State.  Governor  Reeder,  who  undertook  to 
protect  the  people  in  their  legal  rights,  was 
stricken  down,  under  the  pretence  that  he 
had  been  speculating  in  the  public  lands. 
Of  twenty-one  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  the  Territory,  nineteen  are  Slave  State 
men,  and  one  is  a  Free  State  man  ;  but  al¬ 
ready  he  is  marked  by  Atchison,  and  another 
designated  for  his  place.  Within  the  last  ten 
days,  men  from  Kansas  have  called  upon  the 
Executive  to  remonstrate  against  this  striking 
down  of  a  public  officer,  simply  for  the  crime 
of  being  in  favor  of  free  institutions. 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yield¬ 
ed  to  a  motion  to  adjourn.] 


Tuesday,  February  19,  1856. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  GEYER.  If  the  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts  will  allow  me,  I  desire,  before  he 
proceeds,  to  ask  him  a  question.  I  under¬ 
stood  him  to  state  yesterday,  upon  the  au¬ 
thority  of  General  Pomeroy,  that  a  former 
presiding  officer  of  this  body  (meaning,  of 
course,  my  late  colleague)  had  entered  Kan¬ 
sas  Territory  for  some  unlawful  purpose, 
armed  with  bowie-knifes  and  pistols.  I  de¬ 
sire  first  to  know  whether  General  Pomeroy 
states  that  on  his  own  knowledge ;  and  then, 
at  what  time  it  was  that  he  is  supposed  to 
have  entered  that  Territory  thus  armed  ? 
Will  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to  answer  ? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  very  cheer¬ 
fully  answer  the  questions  submitted  to  me 
by  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
stated  yesterday,  on  the  authority  of  General 
Pomeroy,  that  on  the  30th  of  March,  1855,  the 
late  President  of  the  Senate  entered  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  election  district  of  the  Territory  of 
Kansas,  near  Moorestown,  and  that  he  was 
armed  “with  a  bowie-knife  and  revolver 
around  him,  apparently  ready  to  shed  the 
blood  of  any  man  who  refused  to  be  en¬ 
slaved.”  And  this  trustworthy  authority 
adds,  “  all  these  facts  we  are  prepared  to 
establish,  if  necessary,  by  proof  that  would  be 
considered  competent  in  any  court  of  justice.” 

Mr.  GEYER.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me 
to  state  my  information  on  that  subject  ? 

Mr.  WILSON.  Certainly,  sir. 

Mi\  GEYER.  Mr.  President,  when  that 
charge  was  made  yesterday,  I  was  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  prove  a  negative ;  therefore  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  Senator.  I  have  since  made 
inquiries  of  the  Representative  in  the  other 
House  of  the  district  in  which  General  Atchi¬ 
son  resides,  to  ascertain  from  him  whether 
General  Atchison  had  crossed  the  borders  at 
that  time.  He  answered,  “No;  he  was  not 
there.”  I  inferred,  therefore,  that  General 
Pomeroy  had  given  the  information  upon  the 
authority  of  some  one  else,  and  not  of  his  own 
knowledge.  The  only  time,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  when  General  Atchison 
crossed  into  Kansas  at  all  during  the  period 
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of  any  disturbance  there,  was  the  last  one 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  read  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  yesterday.  At  that  time  it 
was  apprehended  there  would  be  asei'ious  col¬ 
lision  and  much  destruction  of  life  between 
those  who  had  collected  at  Wakarusa  and  the 
citizens  of  Lawrence.  At  that  time  General 
Atchison,  together  with  some  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen — his  neighbors — went  over 
for  the  purpose  of  persuading  those  at 
Wakarusa  to  forbearance.  He  counselled 
peace.  That  was  his  errand  at  that  time  in 
the  Territory.  So  much  was  he  indisposed  to 
any  collision  between  the  citizens  of  Missouri, 
or  those  who  are  represented  to  have  been 
citizens  of  Missouri,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Lawrence,  that  he  left  his  home  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  interposing  as  a  peace-maker.  After¬ 
wards,  it  is  true — after  the  pacification  had 
taken  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  report,  and 
he  was  about  to  return  home — there  was  a 
gallant  captain  of  mounted  men  at  Lawrence 
who  proposed  to  proceed  and  capture  him. 
He  was,  to  the  credit  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  at  Lawrence,  restrained  from  doing  so. 
That  is  the  only  instance  within  my  know¬ 
ledge,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  from  the  Representative  of  his  district, 
when  General  Atchison  crossed  the  border  at 
all. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  place,  sir,  the  written 
declaration  of  General  Pomeroy,  a  gentleman 
thoroughly  conversant  with  affairs  in  Kansas, 
and  a  gentleman  of  the  strictest  veracity, 
against  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  The  facts  stated  in  this  memorial, 
drawn  up  by  General  Pomeroy,  have  been 
published  to  the  world,  and  never  to  my 
knowledge  questioned  before.  That  General 
Atchison. entered  Kansas  at  that  election,  I  do 
not  entertain  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  That  it 
can  be  clearly  established  by  persons  of 
veracity  and  character,  I  am  assured  by  gen¬ 
tlemen  now  in  this  city  from  Kansas. 

Sir,  I  do  not  wish  to  do  injustice  to  the 
gentleman  who  so  recently  filled  your  chair. 
When  Congress  assembled,  in  December,  1854, 
he  was  not  here ;  and  you,  sir,  were  placed  in 
the  seat  which  the  Senate  had  assigned  to 
him.  He  came  here  afterwards,  spent  a  few 
weeks,  and  about  the  1st  of  February  left 
the  capital  for  his  home  in  Western  Missouri, 
with  the  avowal  that  he  went  to  look  after 
affairs  in  Kansas,  and  to  organize  for  the 
election  to  take  place  on  the  30th  of  March. 
General  Atchison  was  the  organizing,  moving 
spirit  of  that  Missouri  movement  from  which 
all  of  these  unlawful  transactions  have  origi¬ 
nated. 

I  congratulate  the  Senate  and  the  country, 
that  the  honorable  Senator  from  Missouri  is 
sensitive  in  regard  to  the  position  of  General 
Atchison.  It  is  now  admitted  that  there  was 
an  unlawful  invasion  of  Kansas  by  excited 
and  armed  men,  and  that  the  late  President 
of  the  Senate  left  his  -home  in  Western  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  passed  over  into  Kansas,  and  used 
his  personal  influence  with  these  men  he  had 
once  organized,  to  prevent  their  imbruing 


their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  making  Lawrence  a  heap  of  ruins.  I 
congratulate  the  Senate  and  the  country,  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  made  the 
statement  to  which  we  have  listened.  I  hope 
it  will  go  forth  to  the  country,  that  the  late 
President  of  the  Senate  went  over  to  Kansas, 
not  to  aid  Shannon  in  executing  the  laws, 
but  to  restrain  the  men  who  were  threatening 
Lawrence  with  swift  destruction. 

When  I  yielded  the  floor  yesterday  for  an 
adjournment,  I  was  speaking  of  the  election 
of  the  30th  of  March,  1855.  The  result  of  that 
election  was,  that  the  nineteen  districts  in 
Kansas  were  carried  by  the  Pro-Slavery  party, 
and  that  more  than  six  thousand  votes  were 
given  in  that  Territory,  where,  thirty  days 
before,  there  were  less  than  three  thousand 
voters. 

The  question  was  put  yesterday  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  Senator  from  Connecticut,  why  the 
Governor  gave  certificates  of  election  on  that 
occasion  ?  I  will  simply  say,  that  Governor 
Reeder,  in  the  cases  brought  before  him,  did 
refuse  to  deliver  the  certificates;  that  he  made 
the  refusal  in  the  presence  of  the  men  who 
claimed  them,  with  bowie-knifes  and  revolvers- 
in  their  belts,  and  amidst  threats  of  his  life; 
and  while  he  read  the  statement  he  held  a 
cocked  revolver  in  his  hand,  for  necessary  self- 
defence.  There  were  a  few  devoted  friends 
around  him,  expecting  to  see  him  murdered 
on  that  occasion.  In  the  cases  not  at  the 
time  contested,  in  the  cases  where  at  the  time 
no  one  dared  to  raise  a  question,  in  the  cases 
where  at  the  time  a  contest  was  neglected,  the 
certificates  were  given.  A  new  election  was 
ordered  in  those  cases  where  the  certificates 
were  set  aside,  and,  in  pursuance  thereof, 
the  people  elected  Representatives  and  Coun¬ 
cillors,  and  commissions  were  issued  to  them. 
They  met  on  the  2d  day  of  July,  at  Pawmee, 
and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  without 
examining  the  facts,  and  positively  x-efusiug 
to  do  so,  voted  out  the  men  chosen  by  the 
people  of  Kansas,  and  voted  in  the  men 
originally  chosen  by  the  Missouri  invaders. 
This  Legislature,  thus  chosen,  moved  the  place 
of  meeting  from  Pawnee  to  Shawnee  Mission, 
against  the  consent  of  the  Governor,  who  re¬ 
fused  afterwards  to  recognise  it  as  a  Legisla¬ 
ture.  They  went  on,  and  passed  the  laws 
which  are  now  brought  here.  Some  of  those 
laws  are  as  inhuman  as  any  code  ever  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  government  of  a  conquered 
people. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  country  to  some  of  those  laws 
forced>upon  the  people  who  were  allured,  to 
Kansas  by  the  assurance  that  they  were  em¬ 
powered  to  shape  their  own  institutions. 
Here  is  a  precious  enactment: 

II  If  any  person  print,  write,  introduce  into, 
£or  publish,  or  circulate,  or  cause  to*be 
‘  brought  into,  printed,  written,  published,  or 
1  circulated,  or  shall  knowingly  aid  or  assist 
!in  bringing  into,  printing,  publishing,  or 
1  circulating,  within  this  Territory,  any  book, 

‘  paper,  pamphlet,  magazine,  handbill,  or  cir- 
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‘  cular,  containing  any  statements,  arguments, 
‘opinion,  sentiment,  doctrine,  advice,  or 
‘  inuendo,  calculated  to  produce  a  disorderly, 
‘  dangerous,  or  rebellious  disaffection  among 
‘the  slaves  of  this  Territory,  or  to  induce 
‘  such  slaves  to  escape  from  the  service  of  their 
‘  masters,  or  to  resist  their  authority,  shall 
‘  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  be  punished  by 
‘  imprisonment,  at  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not 
‘less  than  five  years.” 

This  law,  thus  enacted,  is  the  law  that  is  to 
be  executed  in  Kansas,  if  need  be,  by  the  sa¬ 
bres  of  the  United  States  dragoons.  If  the 
men  from  the  free  States  in  that  Territory 
should  print  or  circulate  this  sentiment,  ut¬ 
tered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  1851,  in  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Convention  of  New  Hampshire — 

“I  would  take  the  ground  of  the  non-ex- 
‘  tension  of  Slavery,  that  Slavery  should  not 
‘  become  stronger.”  “  What  one  thing  is  there 
‘  connected  with  Slavery  that  is  not  ob- 
‘  noxious?” — 

I  say  that,  if  these  avowals  were  circulated 
in  that  Territory,  the  person  circulating  them 
might  be  denounced  as  circulating  a  speech 
that  was  calculated  to  excite  disaffection 
among  men  held  in  bondage. 

If  a  slaveholder  should  find  in  the  hand  of 
some  one  of  his  bondmen,  who  may  have  been 
taught,  in  spite  of  legal  prohibitions,  to  read 
the  ten  commandments,  the  pregnant  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Republic, 
“What  one  thing  is  there  connected  with 
Slavery  that  is  not  obnoxious  ?”  Would  he 
not  think  it  at  least  a  dangerous  “inuendo,” 
calculated  to  create  “  disaffection”  in  the 
bosom  of  his  slave  ?  And,  sir,  if  in  his  wrath 
he  should  make  the  discovery  that  a  son  of 
the  Granite  State  had  “caused  to  be  circula¬ 
ted”  this  sentiment  of  the  prominent  son  of 
his  native  New  Hampshire,  would  he  not  try 
the  virtues  to  be  found  in  the  term  of  five 
►  years’  imprisonment  ?  If  some  slaveholder 

should  find  in  the  hand  of  his  fleeing  bond- 
man  the  speech  of  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  delivered  in  June,  1836, 
against  the  admission  of  Arkansas,  with  a 
Constitution  making  Slavery  perpetual, 
tvherein  I  find  these  sentiments — “  I  do  not 
persuade  myself  that  Liberty  is  an  evil,  or 
Slavery  a  blessing.”  “  Shall  we  be  brutishly 
dumb  when  it  is  sought  through  us  to  render 
Slavery  perpetual  in  new  States?”  “I  should 
be  false  to  all  the  opinions  and  principles  of 
my  life,  if  I  did  not  promptly  return  a  per¬ 
emptory  and  emphatic  No  !  when  called  upon 
to  accord  my  sanction  to  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  perpetuates  Slavery.”  Would 
not  the  slaveholder  deem  it  a  “fixed  fact,” 
that  the  man  who  circulated  these  sentiments 
was  “guilty  of  a  felony,”  punishable  with 
fi.V£  years  of  imprisonment?  Ay,  sir,  if  some 
son  of  Massachusetts  should  be  found  circu¬ 
lating  the  resolutions  of  the  Democratic  State 
Convention  in  1849,  written  by  Benjamin  F. 
Hallett,  then  Chairman  of  the  National  Demo¬ 
cratic  Committee,  and  now  the  President’s 
District  Attorney  for  Massachusetts,  declaring 


that  “we  are  opposed  to  Slavery  in  every 
form  and  color,  and  in  favor  of  Freedom  and 
free  soil  wherever  man  lives  throughout  God’s 
heritage” — a  pretty  broad  declaration,  that 
includes  Kansas — 1  say,  that  if  these  resolu¬ 
tions,  endorsed  by  Charles  G.  Greene,  the 
especial  favorite  of  the  President  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  National  Democratic  doctrine,  should 
be  circulated  in  Kansas  by  some  son  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  he  would  be  subjected  to  the  pun¬ 
ishment  provided  for  in  this  section. 

Here  is  another  section  of  this  inhuman 
statute : 

“  If  any  free  person,  by  speaking  or  writing, 
‘assert  or  maintain  that  persons  have  not  the 
‘  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  or  shall 
‘  introduce  into  this  Territory,  print,  publish, 
‘  write,  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  introduced 
‘  into  this  Territory,  written,  printed,  pub- 
‘  lished,  or  circulated,  in  this  Territory,  any 
‘  book,  paper,  magazine,  pamphlet,  or  circular, 
‘  containing  any  denial  of  the  right  of  persons 
‘to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  such  person 
‘  shall  be  deeemed  guilty  of  felony,  and  pun- 
‘ished  by  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  a 
‘  term  not  less  than  two  years.” 

Here  is  a  law  which  punishes  any  freeman 
as  a  felon  who  went  into  that  Territory  un¬ 
der  your  organic  law— under  your  “  squatter 
sovereignty”  doctrine — with  two  years’  im¬ 
prisonment,  if  he  shall  circulate  any  paper 
that  shall  “deny  the  right  of  any  person  to 
hold  slaves  in  the  Territory  under  these 
laws and  this  is  the  law  wrhich  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  so  anxious  to  enforce; 
and  this  is  the  law  which  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  congratulates  the  country  is  to 
be  enforced  1 

And,  sir,  if  any  person  shall  be  arrested  by 
Governor  Shannon  for  circulating  in  Kansas 
an}r  papers  denying  the  Tight  of  any  person 
to  hold  slaves  there,  this  code  provides  that 

“  No  person  who  is  conscientiously  opposed 
‘  to  holding  slaves,  or  who  does  not  admit  the 
‘  right  to  hold  slaves  in  this  Territory,  shall 
‘  sit  as  a  juror,  on  the  trial  of  any  prosecution 
‘  for  any  violation  of  any  of  the  sections  of 
‘this  act.” 

When  the  Legislature  assembled,  when  it 
turned  out  the  men  who  had  been  legally 
chosen,  when  it  brought  in  the  men  imposed 
on  the  Territory  by  armed  invaders  from  a 
neighboring  State,  when  it  removed  to  the 
Shawnee  Mission,  when  it  was  repudiated  by 
your  Governor,  sent  there  by  this  Administra¬ 
tion,  then  it  was  that  the  freemen  of  Kansas 
assembled  in  their  primary  meetings,  and  de¬ 
clared  against  the  legality  of  this  Legislature 
and  its  acts.  A  Convention  of  the  People  was 
called.  That  Convention  assembled,  framed 
a  Constitution,  the  People  ratified  it,  and  that 
Constitution  is  now  submitted  for  the  action 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  denounces  it  as  a 
“spurious  Convention.”  Sir,  this  Conven¬ 
tion  \Vas  the  act  of  the  People  of  Kansas,  in 
their  sovereign  primary  capacity.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  the  doctrine  of  squatter  sovereignty. 
They  accepted  the  doctrines  laid  down  by 
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Madison,  by  Marshall,  by  Story,  by  Judge 
Wilson,  by  Buchanan  and  Wright,  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  days  ! 
when  the  Democratic  party  paid  some  little  ; 
regard  to  the  principles  of  popular  govern¬ 
ment. 

Sir,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  denounced 
this  act  of  the  People  as  a  “spurious  Con¬ 
vention”  In  1836,  the  freemen  of  Michigan, 
disregarding  the  action  of  their  Legislature, 
came  together  in  their  primary  capacity, 
framed  a  Constitution,  sent  that  Constitution 
to  Congress,  and  that  Constitution  was  car¬ 
ried  through  the  Senate  by  the  votes  of  Ben¬ 
ton,  Buchanan,  Wright,  and  the  chiefs  of  the 
Democratic  party ;  but  that  was  in  the  days 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  when  it  was  supposed 
the  people  of  this  country  had  retained  the 
rights  guarantied  to  them  by  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  laws  of  the  country.  Sir,  Andrew  Jack- 
son  did  not  denounce  the  movement  as  an  in¬ 
surrectionary  one,  although  they  refused  to 
receive  the  officer  whom  he  sent  to  them. 
The  Congress  of  that  day  did  not  denounce 
those  men  as  traitors  to  the  country,  as  the 
men  of  Kansas  are  denounced  in  the  docu¬ 
ments  before  us,  ten  thousand  extra  copies  of 
which  we  are  asked  to  publish.  No,  sir,  no! 
This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  when  the  People  have  assembled  in 
their  primary  capacity,  and  exercised  their 
right,  their  inborn,  natural  right,  to  change 
their  Government  at  their  pleasure,  and  then 
being  held  up  as  traitors  by  the  Government 
of  the  country. 

Sir,  the  Democracy  in  both  branches  of 
Congress  sustained  the  doctrines  maintained 
by  the  suffrage  party  in  Rhode  Island ;  and 
it  so  happens  that  when  Governor  Dorr 
took  refuge  in  the  old  Granite  State,  among 
the  first  who  recognised  the  doctrines  which 
lie  maintained,  was  the  man  who  is  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  who  now 
denounces  the  freemen  of  Kansas,  and  holds 
up  to  the  country  as  violators  of  the  law,  men 
who  are,  on  the  4tll  of  March  next,  to  be  ar¬ 
rested  if  they  dare  assemble  in  their  legisla¬ 
tive  capacity,  and  choose  two  United  States 
Senators  to  come  and  implore  us  to  receive 
Kansas  into  this  sisterhood  of  States,  and  thus 
save  this  fair  Territory  from  bloodshed  and 
ruin.  Yes,  sir,  this  man,  who  now  charac¬ 
terizes  as  “  revolutionary”  what  has  already  j 
been  done  by  the  people  of  Kansas,  and  warns 
them  that  further  action  “  will  become  trea-  j 
sonable  insurrection,”  welcomed  Governor ; 
Dorr  to  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  ! 
14th  of  December,  1842,  in  a  series  of  resolu- ' 
tions  declaring,  that  “  when  the  people  act  in 
their  original  sovereign  capacity,  they  are 
not  bound  to  conform  to  forms  not  instituted  j 
by  themselves that  “  the  day  of  free  Gov¬ 
ernment  would  never  dawn  upon  the  eyes  of 
oppressed  millions,”  “  if  the  friends  of  Liberty 
should  wait  for  leave  from  tyrants  to  abolish 
tyranny.” 

Sir,  in  pursuing  this  history,  I  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  order  of  time,  and  I  am  now 
brought  to  speak  of  another  invasion  from 


Missouri — an  invasion  which  took  place  on 
the  1st  of  October  last,  when  General  Whit¬ 
field  was  elected.  I  state  here,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  gentlemen,  some  half  dozen  of* 
whom  are  within  the  sound  of  my  voice,  and 
who  will  prove  it  under  oath  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  if  you  will  permit  them  to  do  so,  that 
hundreds  of  men  went  over  from  Missouri  and 
voted  in  that  election. 

The  invasion — the  fourth  invasion  of  which 
we  have  heard  so  much  in  these  papers  from 
the  Executive  Department — grew  out  of  the 
cold-blooded  murder  of  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Dow,  at  Hickory  Point,  by  one  Coleman. 
Mr.  Branson  and  his  neighbors  took  the  mor¬ 
tal  remains  of  the  murdered  Dow  from  the 
highway,  where  he  had  lain  for  hours,  and 
consigned  them  to  his  last  resting-place. 
The  murderer  has  never  been  tried  or  arrested. 
Branson,  with  whom  Dow  had  lived,  was 
arrested  on  a  peace-warrant,  by  Sheriff  Jones, 
and  rescued  by  some  fifteen  of  his  neighbors 
and  friends.  Then  it  was  that  the  stories 
were  manufactured,  that  a  thousand  men  were 
organized  at  Lawrence,  armed  with  Sharpe’s 
rifles  and  cannon,  ready  to  resist  the  authori¬ 
ties.  There  were  not  then  more  than  three 
hundred  Sharpe’s  rifles  in  Lawrence,  and  not 
one  cannon.  There  was  no  armed  soldiery 
in  Lawrence  when  these  charges  were  made; 
there  were  armed  men  there,  but  they  were 
not  embodied.  Of  the  men  who  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  Branson — an  act  which  might  take 
place  in  any  State,  at  any  time,  without  any 
Governor  thinking  of  calling  out  the  armed 
militia,  much  less  the  forces  of  the  United 
States — only  two  ever  lived  in  Lawrence,  and 
they  were  not  in  Lawrence  at  that  time.  The 
reports  mentioned  in  these  dispatches,  about 
burning  buildings,  have  turned  out  to  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  and  misrepresented. 

On  the  strength  of  these  reports,  however, 
Governor  Shannon  sent  his  letter  of  the  28th 
of  November  to  the  President,  and  on  the 
next  day  he  issued  that  fatal  proclamation 
which  fomented,  at  the  time,  the  invasion  from 
Missouri,  and  this  was  followed  by  his  tele¬ 
graphic  despatch  of  the  1st  of  December. 
Here  let  me  say,  that  in  this  letter,  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  dispatch,  Governor  Shannon  shows 
that  he  is  not  a  man  who  comprehends  his 
position  or  his  duties.  He  was  excited  and 
frightened  by  the  reports  and  rumors  he  re¬ 
lied  upon.  During  this  period,  when  ho 
ordered  out  the  militia  and  telegraphed  the 
President,  dispatches,  founded  on  rumors, 
were  sent  into  Missouri;  and  the  result  was, 
that  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand 
armed  men  came  from  Missouri  into  Kansas ; 
and  they  were  incorporated  into  that  a  little 
force  of  less  than  four  hundred  men,”  spoken 
of  in  these  despatches  from  Kansas,  which 
rallied  to  the  call  of  the  officers  of  the  militia ! 
Sir,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  had  been  with  the 
Governor — if  they  had  sympathized  with  him 
in  his  ill-starred  movements — if  they  had  be¬ 
lieved  that  law  and  order  were  in  danger— 
would  they  not  have  rallied  to  his  support? 
On  that  occasion,  the  arsenal  of  the  United 
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States  in  Western  Missouri  was  broken  open ; 
arms  were  stolen  and  carried  into  Kansas. 
Nothing  is  said  about  this  robbery  in  these 
reports.  Missourians  broke  open  this  arsenal, 
and  stole  cannon,  ammunition,  and  muskets, 
for  the  purpose  of  going  on  a  marauding  in¬ 
vasion  ;  and  the  late  President  of  the  Senate 
was  compelled' — so  great  was  the  danger — to 
hasten  after  them,  to  keep  them  from  hurting 
somebody  !  Yet,  not  a  word  is  said  about  it 
in  these  dispatches!  Sir,  if  the  freemen  of 
Kansas  had  broken  open  that  arsenal,  and 
had  stolen  even  a  gun-flint,  you  would  have 
had  a  proclamation  from  your  Governor  and 
your  President,  and  the  array  of  the  United 
States  would  have  been  called  out  to  put  them 
down.  But  it  was  the  organized  men  of  the 
Blue  Lodges  in  Western  Missouri  who  did  it. 
Thejr  have  been,  and  now  are,  permitted  to 
violate  all  law  with  impunity.  Woodson,  the 
Secretary  of  Kansas,  urged  on  these  lawless 
men  from  Missouri,  by  assuring  them  that 
“  there  is  no  doubt  in  regard  to  having  a  fight ; 
and  if  we  are  defeated  this  time,  the  Territory 
is  lost  to  the  South.” 

The  invading  hosts  from  Missouri  encamped 
on  tlie  Wakarusa,  within  about  six  miles  of 
beleaguered  Lawrence.  In  marked  contrast 
to  the  inconsiderate  folly  of  Shannon,  was  the 
prudent,  firm  and  heroic  bearing  of  General 
Robinson.  Throughout  the  whole  contest, 
his  prudence  was  signally  manifested  ;  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  country  was 
saved  from  bloodshed  and  civil  war  by  his 
action.  On  the  T th  of  December,  your  Gov¬ 
ernor  tells  you  he  went  to  Lawrence ;  but  he 
does  not  tell  you  the  whole  story.  He  did  go 
to  Lawrence,  and  he  met  the  Lawrence  men, 
and  the  Lawrence  women,  too ;  and  he  sawr 
the  inflexible  determination  of  the  one,  and 
the  calm  devotion  of  the  other.  He  told  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  directed  the  affairs  of  Lawrence, 
that  they  had  been  misrepresented — that  they 
misunderstood  each  other;  and  then,  after 
two  days  of  conference  and  negotiation,  he 
made  a  treaty.  The  first  sentence  of  the  treaty 
acknowledges  that  the  Governor  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Lawrence  had  not  understood  each 
other.  Here  is  a  man  wrho  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  army  of  the  United  States  ;  who 
ordered  out  the  militia,  and  incorporates  into 
the  militia  of  Kansas,  by  the  showing  of  these 
papers,  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred 
Missourians ;  and  then,  after  doing  this,  he 
went  to  Lawrence  —  and  what  did  he  find? 
People  who  flew  to  arms  simply  to  protect 
their  homes  and  their  firesides  against  an 
armed  invasion  of  two  thousand  men,  who 
were  threatening,  with  oaths,  to  burn  their 
city,  and  to  blot  them  out  from  existence.  I 
say,  Governor  Shannon  made  a  treaty  with 
General  Lane,  (known  to  some  Senators  here,) 
and  with  General  Robinson: — a  man  who,  I 
hope,  is  hereafter  to  be  known  to  Senators — 
and  this  treaty  closes  with  the  agreement,  on 
the  part  of  Governor  Shannon,  that  he  “  will 
use  his  influence  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of 
Kansas  remuneration  for  any  damages  sus¬ 
tained  bv  the  sheriff’s  posse  in  Douglas  coun¬ 


ty  ;  that  he  has  not  called  upon  persons  resi¬ 
dents  of  any  other  States  to  aid  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  laws ;  and  that  he  has  not  any 
authority  or  legal  power  to  do  so,  nor  will  he 
exercise  any  such  power ;  and  that  he  will  not 
call  on  any  citizen  of  another  State  who  may 
be  here.”  In  these  negotiations  he  agreed  to 
waive  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  laws 
of  the  Territorial  Legislature.  Then  he  issued 
an  order  to  Lane  and  Robinson  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  into  the  service  of  Kansas  the  militia  of 
Lawrence,  and  directed  them  “  to  use  the  en¬ 
rolled  fierce  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace, 
and  the  protection  of  Lawrence  aud  vicinity” 
against  the  armed  men  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wakarusa. 

Mr.  President,  this  treaty,  which  Shannon 
signed,  with  Lane  and  Robinson,  on  Sunday,; 
the  9th  of  December,  1855,  will  stand  a  per¬ 
petual  confession  of  his  incapacity  and  folly ; 
this  order,  giving  Lane  and  Robinson  author¬ 
ity  “  to  use  the  enrolled  force”— with  those 
famed  Sharpe’s  rifles — “for  the  preservation 
of  peace,  and  the  protection  of  Lawrence  and 
vicinity  ”  against  the  armed  bands  his  fatal 
proclamation  had  summoned,  will  stand  a 
living  testimony  that  the  men  of  Lawrence 
were  the  guardians  of  law.  Yes,  sir,  that 
treaty  and  that  order  will  stand  an  eternal 
expression,  at  once  of  error  and  repentance. 

After  signing  those  evidences  of  his  own 
humiliation,  he  returned  to  the  camp  on  the 
Wakarusa,  and  then,  to  the  leaders  of  the 
crew  he  had  drawn  together,  proclaimed  his 
truce  with  the  men  of  Lawrence.  Bgck  to 
their  homes  in  Missouri  sauntered  these  baf¬ 
fled  bands  of  lawless  deperadoes,  cold,  sullen, 
dispirited.  They  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Wakarusa,  big  with  threats  of  vengeance 
upon  the  Free-State  men  of  Lawrence;  they 
returned  with  bitter  curses  upon  the  imbecile 
Governor,  whose  proclamation  had  drawn 
them  from  their  homes.  General  Stringfellow, 
whose  pure  taste  the  Senator  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  can  vouch  for,  denounced  the  treachery 
of  Shannon.  Captain  Leonard,  the  leader  of 
one  of  these  gangs  of  border  banditti,  through 
the  columns  of  the  St.  Joseph  Gazette,  declares 
that  your  Governar  “raises  a  storm,  and  then 
to  quell  it,  Judas-like,  professes  his  special 
friendship,  first  for  one  party,  and  then,  I  con¬ 
jecture,  for  the  other.  But  however  this  may 
be,  he  descends  to  the  despicable  position  of 
a  common  liar,  both  to  the  one  party  and  the 
other.” 

You  may  search  the  records  of  the  country, 
from  the  settlement  at  Jamestown  to  this  day, 
and  you  can  find  no  instance  of  such  incapa¬ 
city,  folly,  and  superadded  criminality,  as 
Wilson  Shannon  displayed  on  that  occasion; 
or  such  an  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  as  was  manifested  by  the  border  set¬ 
tlers  of  Missouri.  I  commend  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  these  preg¬ 
nant  questions  of  the  St.  Louis  Democrat,  a 
paper  published  at  his  own  home : 

“  What  right  had  these  hordes  of  border 
1  banditti  to  invade  the  soil  of  that  Territory, 

‘  and  enlist  themselves  in  support  of  Governor 
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‘Shannon?  What  business  had  they  there? 
‘  What  law  or  what  precedent  would  justify 
‘  their  interference  in  the  affairs  of  a  free  and 
‘sovereign  Territory?  What  right  had  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shannon  and  Stringfellow  to  invite, 
‘encourage,  or  countenance  their  presence  in 
‘arms,  in  a  Commonwealth  of  which  they 
‘were  not  citizens?  Was  there  ever  a  more 
‘  glaring  inconsistency,  or  a  more  glaring  out- 
‘  rage,  than  that  by  which  Shannon  and  his 
‘  minions  have  sought  to  overawe  and  crush 
‘a  portion  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  by  intro- 
‘  during  a  gang  of  lawless  desperadoes  upon 
‘  their  soil,  armed  to  the  teeth  with  weapons 
‘  obtained  by  breaking  open  a  United  States 
‘  arsenal  ?  Has  the  civilized  world  ever  known 
‘  a  more  disgraceful,  barbarous,  and  savage 
‘ spectacle  ?” 

This  Administration  has  now  clothed  Wil¬ 
son  Shannon- — whose  incompetency  has  been 
made  manifest  to  the  world — with  the  civil 
and  military  authority,  and  with  all  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Government  to  execute  the  laws, 
and  to  maintain  order  in  the  Territory,  The 
duties  assigned  this  officer,  in  the  present  crit¬ 
ical  condition  of  affairs  on  your  frontiers,  are 
of  the  gravest  and  most  weighty  character. 
Sir,  your  Administration — by  the  wanton  re¬ 
peal  of  the  Missouri  prohibition,  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  protect  the  actual  residents  of  Kansas 
in  their  rights,  and  by  the  blundering  acts 
and  criminal  remissness  of  the  official  author¬ 
ities — has  brought  the  nation  to  the  perilous 
edge  of  civil  strife.  Sir,  this  Administration 
owes  it  to  the  country,  whose  peace  is  in  dan-  | 
ger  this  day,  to  intrust  the  responsible  and 
delicate  duties  of  Governor  of  Kansas  to  a 
prudent,  judicious,  sagacious  statesman — a 
man  of  individual  honor  and  personal  char¬ 
acter,  in  whom  the  people  can  place  the  fullest 
confidence.  Wilson  Shannon  is  not  that  man. 
The  man  who  could  descend  to  degrading 
companionship  around  the  gaming  tables  of 
those  saloons  of  San  Francisco,  (described  by 
that  experienced  traveller,  Madame  Ida  Pfeif¬ 
fer,  as  the  most  dissolute  she  had  ever  seen  in 
her  tour  of  the  globe,)  with  Mexican  greasers, 
the  escaped  convicts  of  the  British  penal  col¬ 
onies,  and  the  desperadoes  of  the  Old  World 
and  the  New — the  man  who  could,  while  Kan¬ 
sas  was  overrun  by  armed  bands,  summoned 
around  Lawrence  by  his  own  reckless  letters, 
dispatches,  and  proclamations,  while  civil 
war  lowered  over  the  people  intrusted  to  his 
care — while  an  honored  citizen,  stricken  down 
by  the  assassin,  lay  cold  in  death,  and  a  de¬ 
voted  wife  was  weeping  over  his  mortal  re¬ 
mains,  make  himself  the  humiliating  object 
of  the  derision  of  his  enemies,  and  of  the  pity 
of  his  friends, ^by  an  exhibition  of  gross  in¬ 
toxication —  is'  not  the  man  to  whom  the 
American  people  would  intrust  the  affairs  of 
Kansas. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  to  another  foray  over  the  borders — to 
the  fifth  Missouri  invasion.  I  mean  the  irrup¬ 
tion  into  Kansas  on  the  15th  of  December, 
when  the  people  were  called  upon  to  vote 
upon  the  Constitution  framed  by  that  Con¬ 


vention  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
pleased  to  pronounce  “spurious.”  Along  the 
Missouri  border,  the  people  in  several  of  the 
voting  precincts  were  overawed  by  threats  of 
impending  violence,  and  meetings  were  not 
holden.  At  Leavenworth,  the  election  was 
broken  up  by  the  lawless  brutality  of  men, 
many  of  whom  had  been  ordered  to  Leaven¬ 
worth  on  that  day,  tb  be  formally  discharged 
from  service  in  the  Kansas  militia,  into  which 
they  had  been  incorporated.  At  the  dinner 
hour,  while  most  of  the  people  were  absent 
from  the  polls,  these  “border  ruffians”  rushed 
upon  the  officers,  broke  up  the  meeting,  beat 
to  the  earth,  Witherell,  the  clerk,  whose  life 
was  saved  by  the  heroic  daring  of  Brown, 
since  foully  murdered,  who  rushed  to  his  res¬ 
cue  at  a  moment  when,  the  uplifted  axe  of  the 
assassin  was  about  to  descend  upon  his  pros¬ 
trate  form. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  another  foray  was 
made  upon  freedom  at  Leavenworth,  and  the 
press  of  Mr.  Delahay,  which  barely  escaped 
on  the  15th,  was  destroyed.  Mr.  Delahay  is 
a  native  of  Maryland,  and  has  been  a  slave¬ 
holder  in  his  native  State,  in  Alabama,  and 
in  Missouri ;  a  man  who  has  little  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Anti-Slavery  men.  He  is  simply 
one  of  those  moderate,  conservative  men,  who 
believe  that  “  free  labor  is  honorable,  and 
slave  .labor  is  dishonorable,”  and  that  the  per¬ 
manent  interests  of  Kansas  would  be  promoted 
by  making  it  a  free  Commonwealth. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  the  people  of  Kan¬ 
sas  were  called  upon  to  elect  officers  under 
the  Constitution  adopted  on  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember.  Another  assault  upon  the  freedom 
of  the  ballot-box  was  made  at  Easton,  by 
armed  men.  The  people  attempted  to  resist 
the  destruction  of  the  ballot-boxes  by  these 
marauding  squads  that  were  prowling  over 
the  country,  insulting  the  people,  and  robbing 
them  of  their  means  of  defence.  Peaceable, 
law-abiding  citizens  were  hunted  down,  fired 
upon,  and  their  lives  put  in  imminent  peril. 
Some  of  them  had  to  flee  to  Lawrence,  as  to 
a  city  of  refuge,  to  save  themselves  from  the 
vengeance  of  the  prowling  assassins.  A  party 
of  these  lawless  desperadoes  captured  Mr. 
Brown — who  so  bravely  rescued  Witherell  at 
Leavenworth  —  and  several  others,  robbed 
them  of  their  arms,  and  then,  with  hatchets 
and  knives,  they  fiendishly  hacked  and  cut 
Brown  to  pieces,  flung  him  in  a  dying  condi¬ 
tion  into  a  carriage,  and  bore  him  to  his 
home,  to  breathe  out  his  life  in  the  arms  of 
his  distracted  wife,  another  sacrifice  to  the 
dark  spirit  of  slave  propagandism. 

To-day,  sir,  unless  they  are  on  their  march, 
there  is  arming  and  organizing  in  West¬ 
ern  Missouri,  in  the  Blue  Lodges,  in  the  se¬ 
cret  camps,  hosts  of  men  for  another  inva¬ 
sion.  Sleepless  eyes  are  upon  these  move¬ 
ments,  organized  by  Atchison  and  his  subal¬ 
terns.  General  Lane  and  General  Robinson 
sent  to  the  President,  on  the  21st  of  January 
a  telegraphic  dispatch.  Colonel  Lane — a  man 
who  trod  the  battle-field  of  Buena  Vista — a 
man  who  knows  something  of  what  war  is, 
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■who  knows  something  of  the  threats  that 
have  been  made,  and  the  preparations  that 
are  now  making,  on  the  borders  of  Western 
Missouri,  for  another  lawless  invasion  of  Kan¬ 
sas— has  appealed  to  the  President  for  protec¬ 
tion.  He  is  no  fanatic.  Sir,  you,  cannot  call 
him  an  abolitionist,  at  least  not  yet. 

Mr.  HALE.  He  will  be  one  soon. 

Mr.  WILSON.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  says  he  will  be  one  soon.  The 
scenes  through  which  he  is  passing  are  calcu¬ 
lated  to  abolitionize  men  made  of  the  hardest 
natures.  John  Quincy  Adams  once  said  that 
a  man  “  has  the  right  to  be  ary  Abolitionist, 
and  being  an  Abolitionist  he  violates  no  law, 
human  or  divine.”  General  Lane  may  be  an 
Abolitionist  ;  but,  sir,  he  is  not  one  now.  On 
the  21st  of  January  he  asked  the  President  to 
send  the  military  force  stationed  at  Fort  Lea¬ 
venworth  to  protect  the  people  of  Kansas 
against  an  invasion  which  is  “  organizing  on 
our  border,  amply  supplied  with  artillery,  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  invading  our  Territo¬ 
ry,  demolishing  our  towns,  and  butchering 
our  unoffending  Free  State  citizens.'’ 

Two  days  after,  on  January  23d,  General 
Lane  and  General  Robinson  asked  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  issue  his  proclamation  forbidding  this 
lawless  invasion  of  their  Territory.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Connecticut  flatters  himself  that 
those  of  us  who  do  not  approve  the  course  of 
the  administration  will  be  greatly  disappoint¬ 
ed  to  find  that  the  leaders  of  the  Free  State 
movement  in  Kansas  have  implored.  the  Exec¬ 
utive  to  issue  his  proclamation.  Let  not  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  lay  the  flattering 
unction  to  his  soul,  that  we  are  chagrined  by 
the  disclosure  of  this  correspondence.  Rob¬ 
inson  and  Lane,  in  behalf  of  the  imperilled 
people  of  Kansas,  asked  the  President  to  issue 
“  his  proclamation  immediately,  forbidding 
the  invasion,  which,  if  carried  out  as  planned, 
will  stand  forth  without  a  parallel  in  th$ 
world’s  history.”  They  did  not  ask  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  his  proclamation  against  the  wronged 
and  oppressed  people  of  Kansas.  They  asked 
for  bread — the  President  gave  them  a  stone. 
They  asked  for  a  fish — the  President  gave 
them  a  serpent. 

The  President,  sir,  has  issued  his  proclama¬ 
tion,  but  that  proclamation  is  chiefly  and 
mainly  directed  against  Lane  and  Robinson, 
and  the  liberty-loving,  law-abiding  Free  State 
men  of  Kansas.  Like  his  annual  message,  in 
which  he  softly  spoke  of  the  long  series  of 
outrages  you  will  scarcely  find  paralleled  in 
the  history  of  Christian  States,  as  “irregular¬ 
ities  ” — like  that  special  message  in  which  the 
aggressive  acts  of  the  Missouri  invaders  were 
covered  over  with  mild  and  honeyed  phrases, 
and  the  defensive  measures  of  the  actual  set¬ 
tlers  treated  as  insurrectionary  acts,  demand¬ 
ing  Executive  censure,  this  proclamation  will 
be  received  on  the  Western  borders  by  the 
men  who,  by  their  votes  and  by  their  resolves, 
have  dictated  law  to  Kansas,  with  shouts  of 
approval.  Sir,  this  proclamation  will  carry 
no  terror  into  the  Blue  Lodges  and  secret 
clubs  of  Western  Missouri. 


But,  sir,  we  were  congratulated  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  the 
laws  were  to  be  executed  and  order  preserved. 

I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
country  to  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War.' 
What  does  this  order  say  to  Colonel  Sumner? 
Does  it  clearly  and  expressly  command  him 
to  arrest,  at  all  hazards,  any  aggressive  move¬ 
ment  upon  Kansas,  from  Missouri?  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  War  informs  Colonel  Sumner  that 

“  The  President  has,  by  proclamation, 

£  warned  all  persons  combined  for  insurrection, 

‘  or  invasive  aggression  against  the  organized 
‘  Government  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas,  or 
‘associated  to  resist  the  due  execution  of  the 
‘  laws  therein,  to  abstain  from  such  revolu- 
‘  tionary  and  lawless  proceedings.” 

Does  the  Secretary,  then,  direct  Colonel 
Sumner  to  defend  Kansas  against  “  invasive 
aggression?”  No,  sir,  no!  The  Secretary 
then  issues  the  orders  of  the  Government  to 
Colonel  Sumner  in  these  terms : 

“  If,  therefore,  the  Governor  of  the  Territo¬ 
ry,  finding  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
‘  proceeding  and  the  powers  vested  in  the 
‘United  States  marshals  inadequate  for  the 
‘  suppression  of  insurrectionary  combinations , 

‘  or  armed  resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  law , 

‘  should  make  requisition  upon  you  to  furnish 
‘  a  military  force  to  aid  him  in  the  perform- 
‘  a  nee  of  that  official  duty,  you  are  hereby  di- 
1  rected  to  employ  for  that  purpose  the  forces 
‘  under  your  command.” 

Sir,  this  is  not  a  direction  to  Colonel  Sum¬ 
ner  to  use  his  forces  against  the  armed  Mis¬ 
souri  invaders.  The  Secretary  tells  the  Colo¬ 
nel  that  the  President  has  sent  out  his  procla¬ 
mation  against  those  movements ;  but  when 
he  comes  "to  direct  the  commander  of  the  force 
of  the  United  States  what  to  do,  he  does  not 
order  him  to  use  that  force,  if  there  shall  be 
an  invasion  from  the  State  of  Missouri.  The 
!  Secretary  shrinks  from  putting  himself  against 
the  lawless  men  who  represent  a  Power  in 
this  country  that  sustains  them  in  their  ag¬ 
gressive  acts.  Sir,  the  Secretary  bends  to  that 
Power ;  he  bows  to  these  men  who  have  no 
“  qualms  of  conscience  as  to  violating  laws, 
State  or  National ;”  and  we  have  had  nothing 
but  bows  to  these  men  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  from  the  other  end  of  the  avenue. 

The  reason  why  the  Government  has  not 
used  its  proper  legitimate  influences  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  for  peace,  for  order,  and  for  liberty,  is  the 
same  reason  which  originally  snatched  that 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  square  miles 
of  free  soil — consecrated  forever  to  the  labor¬ 
ing  millions  of  this  country — and  flung  it 
open  to  the  slave-extending  interests. 

Sir,  I  know  that  men  in  the  confidence  of 
the  Administration  have  expressed  the  idea 
that  the  Administration  intends,  if  the  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Legislature  meets  on  the  4th  of  March, 
to  arrest  the  members  the  moment  they  take 
the  oaths  of  office.  It  is  a  well-known  fact, 
sir — known  by  those  who  know  anything 
about  affairs  in  Kansas — that  they  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  pass  laws,*  or  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  legislation  oi  the  country ;  that  they 
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intend  merely  to  assemble,  state  their  griev¬ 
ances  to  the  country,  and  choose  Senators  to 
come  here,  to  implore  us,  in  God’s  name,  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  people,  and  allow 
Kansas  to  take  her  place  in  this  Union  of  free 
Commonwealths.  I  understand  these  to  be 
the  intentions  of  the  tried  and  trusted  leaders 
of  the  Free  State  men  in  Kansas.  You  may 
arrest  Governor  Robinson  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Free  State  party ;  you  may  imprison  them 
if  you  will ;  you  may  shed  the  blood  of  the 
actual  settlers  of  Kansas ;  but  vou  cannot 
break  their  spirits,  or  crush  out  their  hopes. 
The  people  of  Kansas  are  for  a  free  State; 
and  if  it  is  made  a  slave  State  it  will  be  by 
the  criminal  remissness  or  direct  interposition 
of  this  Administration.  Leave  the  people 
of  Kansas  free,  uninfluenced  by  your  slave 
State  officials  you  have  thrust  upon  them,  un¬ 
influenced  by  foreign  interposition, 'and  they 
will  bring  her  here  clothed  in  the  white  robes 
of  Freedom. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  said  to  us  the 
other  day,  that  the  colonists  from  the  East 
wished  to  keep  others  out;  that  they  tvished  to 
get  possession  of  the  Territory.  Armed  men, 
he  said,  had  crossed  from  Missouri  to  protect 
the  ballot-boxes  against  the  armed  colonists 
sent  there  by  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  !  Did 
the}r  protect  the  ballot-boxes  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1854,  when  they  went  over  and 
gave  fifteen  hundred  votes?  Did  they  pro¬ 
tect  the  ballot-boxes  when  they  marched  into 
Kansas  on  the  30th  of  March,  with  cannon, 
with  revolver,  and  with  rifle,  displaced  the 
Section  of  officers,  and  delivered  their  hun¬ 
dreds  of  votes,  and  in  a  place  where  there 
were  but  fifty-three  voters,  casting  over  six 
hundred  ?  Did  they  protect  the  ballot-boxes 
wheij  they  went  there  on  the  15th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  broke  up  the  meeting  at  Leaven¬ 
worth  ?  Did  they  protect  the  ballot-boxes  on 
the  15th  of  January,  when  Brown  was  mur¬ 
dered  in  revenge  for  standing  by  the  ballot- 
boxes,  and  protecting  it  against  them  ? 

Sir,  men  aided  to  go  there  by  the  Emigrant 
4id  Society  have  never — no,  sir,  never — at 
Any  time,  or  on  any  occasion,  interfered  with 
the  freedom  of  voting. 

“  Whatever  x-ecord  leaps  to  light, 

They  never  can  be  shamed.” 

Sir,  I  see  that  in  the  South  there  are  move¬ 
ments  from  all  quarters  to  get  up  Emigrant 
Aid  Societies.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
[Mr.  Brown,]  alwaj^s  frank  and  manly  on 
these  questions,  proposes  that  Mississippi  shall 
send  three  hundred  of  her  young  men  and 
three  litndred  of  her  bondmen  into  that  Ter¬ 
ritory,  to  plan  and  shape  its  future.  1  say  to 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Mississippi,  send 
your  Mississippi  young  men  and  your  Missis¬ 
sippi  bondmen  ;  you  will  never  find  on  th<P 
part  of  the  men  who  went  there  from  the 
North,  under  the  auspices  of  Emigrant  Aid 
Societies,  one  single  unlawful  act  to  keep  you  ’ 
out  or  rob  you  of  one  of  your  lawful  rights. 
The  men  who  charge  the  emigrants  from  the 
North  with  aggressions  upon  the  men  of 


other  sections  of  the  country,  utter  that  which 
has  not  the  shadow  of  an  element  of  truth  in 
it ;  and  they  know  it,  or  they  are  grossly  ig¬ 
norant  of  Kansas  affairs.  This  proposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  was  followed  by 
a  letter  from  a  Representative  from  South 
Carolina,  [Mr.  Brooks,]  offering  to  give  $1 00 — 
one  dollar  for  every  man  they  will  send  from 
his  section.  I  say  to  the  Senators  from  South 
Carolina,  that  if  the  offer  of  their  colleague  in 
the  other  House  is  accepted,  and  if  the  hun¬ 
dred  men  go  from  South  Carolina  to  Kansas, 
they  will  never  be  interfered  with  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  legal  rights,  by  the  men  who 
have  gone  there  from  New  England  or  from 
the  North. 

Atchison,  the  organizer  and  chief  of  those 
border  movements,  thus  appeals  to  the  citizens 
of  Georgia  to  come  to  the  rescue,  for  “  KAN¬ 
SAS  MUST  HAVE  SLAVE  INSTITUTIONS, 
OR  MISSOURI  MUST  HAVE  FREE  INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS.” 

He  continues : 

“Let  your  young  men  come  forth  to  Mis- 
‘  souri  and  Kansas.  Let  them  come  'well 
‘  armed,  and  with  money  enough  to  support 
‘  them  for  twelve  months  and  determined  to 
‘  see  this  thing  out.  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
‘  to  avoid  civil  war.  Come  it  will.  Twelve 
‘  months  will  not  elapse  before  war,  civil  war, 
‘  of  the  fiercest  kind,  will  be  upon  us.  We 
‘  are  arming  and  preparing  for  it ;  indeed,  we 
‘of  the  border  counties  are  prepared.  We 
‘  must  have  the  support  of  the  South.  We 
‘  are  fighting  the  battles  of  the  South.  Our 
1  institutions  are  at  stake.  We  want  men — - 
‘  armed  men.  We  want  money.  Let  your 
‘  young  men  come  on  in  squads,  as  fast  as 
‘  they  can  be  raised,  icell  armed.11 

Atchison’s  Lieutenant,  Stringfellow,  calls 
upon  the  South  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Missou¬ 
rians  who  have  dictated  law  to  Kansas,  and 
“  can  do  it  again.”  The  Mobile  Neivs  assures 
the  South  that  Atchison,  Stringfellow,  and 
their  lawless  followers,  “have  been  the  only 
means,  under  God)  of  teaching  such  miscreants 
as  the  editor  of  the  Missouri  Democrat  and  his 
Lawrence  friends,  that  the  way  to  the  aboli- 
tionizing  of  Missouri  and  Kansas  is  a  road  of 
reddest  blood  for  them  ‘  to  travel.’  ” 

Sir,  to  appease  the  unhallowed  desires  of 
the  Slave  Propaganda,  you  complied  with 
Atchison’s  demands,  and  repealed  the  Missou¬ 
ri  Prohibition.  You  then  told  the  laboring 
men  of  the  Republic,  whose  heritage  you  thus 
put  in  peril,  that  they  could  shape,  mould, 
and  fashion,  the  institutions  of  those  future 
Commonwealths.  Animated  by  motives  as 
pure  and  aims  as  lofty  as  ever  actuated  the 
founders  of  any  portion  of  the  Globe,  the  sons 
of  the  North  wended  their  way  to  this  region 
beyond  the  Mississippi.  These  emigrants  did 
not  all  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  Emi¬ 
grant  Aid  Societies,  for  it  is  estimated  that 
not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  settlers  of 
Kansas  are  from  New  England  and  New  York 
that  Dearly  one-half  of  the  dwellers  in  that 
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Territory  are  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Northwest. 

Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  actual  resi¬ 
dents  of  Kansas  are  from  the  slaveholding 
States,  and  many  of  these  settlers  from  the 
South,  perhaps  a  majority  of  them,  are  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  making  Kansas  a  free  State.  That 
many  of  these  emigrants  from  the  South  are 
in  favor  of  rearing  free  institutions,  will  sur¬ 
prise  no  one  who  understands  their  condition. 
Most  of  these  emigrants  are  poor  men,  and 
have  felt  in  their  native  homes  the  malign  in¬ 
fluences  which  bear  with  oppressive  force 
upon  free  labor.  Thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
emigration  of  the  slave  States  has  sought 
homes  in  the  free  States,  while  less  than  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  emigration  from  the  free  States 
and  from  the  old  world  find  homes  in  the 
slave  States,  although  those  States  embrace 
the  largest  as  well  as  the  fairest  regions  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Coming  from  fields  blasted  by  the  sweat  of 
artless,  untutored,  unpaid  labor — from  regions 
once  teeming  with  the  products  of  a  prolific 
soil,  now  u  exhibiting,”  to  quote  the  language 
applied  “  with  sorrow  ”  to  his  native  country, 
by  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  [Mr.  Clay,] 
“  the  painful  signs  of  senility  and  decay,  ap¬ 
parent  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  ” — wit¬ 
nessing  the  prosperity  of  free,  educated  labor, 
many  of  these  sons  of  the  South  meet  the 
men  of  the  North,  and  stand  with  them, 


shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  upholding  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  Freedom. 

Within  the  Territory,  the  men  of  the  North 
and  the  men  of  the  South  meet  together  in 
council.  Northern  and  Southern  men  stood 
side  by  side  in  those  assemblages  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  that  put  the  brand  of  condemnation  upon 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature  imposed  upon 
them.  Northern  and  Southern  men  sat  in 
council  in  that  Constitutional  Convention  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  now  pronounces 
“  spurious,”  and  Northern  and  Southern  men 
stood  side  by  side  in  the  trenches  of  be¬ 
leaguered  Lawrence. 

Leave  these  men  now  in  Kansas,  free  from 
Missouri  forays  and  Administration  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  the  inhuman,  unchristian, 
and  devilish  acts  to  be  found  in  the  past 
legislation  of  the  Territory,  they  will  bring 
Kansas  here  as  they  have  done  already,  robed 
in  the  garments  of  Freedom.  Men  of  the 
South,  you  who  would  blast  the  virgin  soil 
of  Kansas  with  the  blighting,  withering,  con¬ 
suming  curse  of  Slavery — you,  who  would 
banish  the  educated,  self-dependent,  free  labor¬ 
ing  men  of  the  North,  to  make  room  for  the 
untutored  thriftless,  dependent  bondmen  of 
the  South — vote  down  the  Free  State  men  of 
Kansas,  if  you  can ;  but  do  not  send  “  border 
ruffians  ”  to  rob  or  burn  their  humble  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  murder  brave  men  for  the  crime  of 
fidelity  to  their  cherished  convictions. 
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ADMISSION  OF  KANSAS 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  B.  F.  WADE, 

or  ohio, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

i  JULY  2,  1856. 


The  Senate,  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  resumed  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  No,  356)  to  authorize  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territory  of  Kansas  to  form  a  Constitution  and 
State  Government  preparatory  to  their  admission  into  the 
Union  on  an  equal  footing-  with  the  original  States,  the 
pending  question  being  on  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Adams 
to  strike  out  of  the  clause  prescribing  the  qualifications  of 
voters  for  election  of  delegates  to  a  constitutional  Con¬ 
vention,  in  the  eleventh  section,  after  the  words,  “  citizen 
of  the  United  States,”  the  words,  “including  all  persons 
who  shall  have  filed  their  declaration  of  intention  to  be¬ 
come  such,  in  compliance  with  the  naturalization  laws  of 
the  United  States.” 

Mi\  WADE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  propose, 
at  this  time,  to  go  into  any  very  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  questions  presented  to  us  this 
bill.  That  has  already  been  most  ably  performed 
by  Senators  much  more  capable  to  do  justice  to 
it  than  I  can  pretend  to  be.  They  have  said  all 
that  seems  necessary  to  be  said  in  regard  to  it. 

I  come  before  the  Senate  to-day  as  a  Republi¬ 
can,  or,  as  some  prefer  to  call  me,  a  Black  Repub¬ 
lican,'  tor  I  do  not  object  to  the  term  j  I  care 
nothing  about  the  name.  I  come  here  especially 
as  the  advocate  of  Liberty  instead  of  Slavery.  I 
remember  that,  when  the  debate  on  this  subject 
was  opened  at  the  present  session,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Toucey]  uttered  a  senti- 
•  raent  which  I  most  heartily  approve ;  he  said  that 
lie  knew  nothing  more  contemptible  and  despi¬ 
cable  than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  claiming  rights 
for  himself  which  he  refused  to  award  to  others. 
Sir,  I  will  never  claim  for  myself  a  right  which 
1  am  not  perfectly  willing  to  award  to  my  fellow- 
man.  But,  although  I  approve  this  sentiment  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  I  do  not  approve 
liis  application  of  the  principle ;  for  he  seemed 
inclined  to  circumscribe  the  noble  sentiment  to 
very  narrow  limits. 

I  do  not  understand  that,  in  laying  down  this 
proposition,  I  claim  anything  more  than  was 
claimed  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic.  I  am 
not  the  advocate  of  any  new  doctrine.  I  stand 
upon  the  principles  of  the  fathers  of  our  Consti¬ 
tution.  I  intend  to  claim  no  more  than  I  under¬ 
stand  they  claimed,  not  for  any  particular  class 


of  men,  but  for  all  mankind,  according  to  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not  in¬ 
tend  to  ignore  the  obligations  embraced  within 
the  fair  scope  of  the  Constitution,  as  understood 
and  administered  by  those  who  framed  it.  While 
I  claim  to  be  a  Republican,  I  am  not  a  negro- 
worshipper,  as  we  are  sneeringly  called,  and  still 
less  am  I  a  worshipper  of  those  who  claim  do¬ 
minion  over  negroes. 

I  am  no  sycophant  or  worshipper  of  power  any¬ 
where.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  for  some  minds  to 
glide  along  with  the  current  of  popular  opinion, 
where  influence,  respectability,  and  all  those  mo¬ 
tives  which  tend  to  seduce  the  human  heart,  are 
brought  to  beaV.  I  am  not  unconscious  of  t-he 
persuasive  power  exerted  by  these  considerations 
to  drag  men  along  in  that  current ;  but  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  travel  that  easy  road.  I  am  not  un¬ 
aware  how  unpopular  on  this  floor  are  the  senti¬ 
ments  which  I  am  about  to  advocate.  I  well 
understand  the  epithets  to  which  tliev  subject 
their  supporters.  Every  man  who  has  been  in 
this  Hall  for  one  hour  knows  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  him  who  comes  here  as  the  defender  and 
supporter  of  the  right  of  human  nature,  and  him 
who  comes  as  the  vile  sycophant  and  flatterer  of 
those  in  power.  I  know  that  the  one  road  is  easy 
to  travel — the  other  is  hard,  perhaps  at  this  time 
perilous.  Sir,  I  am  not  to  be  swayed  by  any  of 
these  considerations.  Taking*  the  Constitution 
for  my  guide— taking  the  principles  of  the  fathers 
of  the  Constitution  as  the  polar  star  to  direct  me 
in  what  I  consider  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  I  shall 
not  swerve  from  it.  We  have  reached  a  crisis  in 
our  public  affairs,  which  demands  the  firmness 
the  patriotism,  and  the  manhood,  of  every  lover 
of  his  country. 

.Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  since  the  form¬ 
ation  of  the  Constitution,  there  never  was  a  time 
more  trying  to  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  than 
the  present.  If  they  can  stand  the  pressure  of 
the  present  moment,  there  will  be  little  fear  of 
what  may  happen  hereafter.  I  may,  perhaps,* 
magnify  the  importance  of  the  present  moment ; 
l  may  not  appreciate  it  rightly ;  but  to  me,  this 
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appears  to  be  the  roost  solemn  and  most  import¬ 
ant  of  all  the  crises  through  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  ever  gone.  It  is  my  desire  to  treat  the 
subject  in  accordance  with  these  views  of  its  im¬ 
portance  5  hence  I  shall  endeavor  to  restrain  my 
feelings  to  what  is  appropriate  to  the  place  and 
the  occasion.  I  shall  endeavor  to  measure  my¬ 
self  to  that  unimpassioned  manner,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  this  presence  and  this  occasion  require. 

What  are  some  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  question  presents  itself  before  us? 
When  I  took  my  seat  in  this  body,  some  five  years 
since,  it  was  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the 
famous  Compromise  Measures  of  1850.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  a  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
not  now  a  member  of  the  Senate,  (Mr.  Foote,)  in¬ 
troduced  a  string  of  resolutions,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  known  as  the  finality  resolutions,  assert¬ 
ing-  that  the  Compromise  Measures  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  CongresS-were  to  be  deemed  and  taken  by  the 
American  people  to  be  a  final  settlement  and  ad¬ 
justment  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous  questions 
in  dispute  between  the- different  sections  and  dif¬ 
ferent  institutions  of  our  cOmdron  country.  It 
seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  to  be  exceedingly  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  that  a  resolution  was  paramount 
to  a  law  of  Congress,  or  that  any  additional  safety 
could  be  obtained  from  the  passage  of  a  mere 
sentiment  confirmatory  of  a  stubborn  act  of  leg¬ 
islation.  Nevertheless,  it  was  urged  upon  this 
body  with  great  eloquence  and  zeal,  from  day  to 
day,  from  week  to  week,  and,  I  may  say,  from 
month  to  month.  Arguments  were  employed  in 
favor  of  those  resolutions,  well  calculated  to  stir 
the  blood— arouse  the  indignation— of  a  man 
coming  from  my  section  of  the  Union.  Still,  I 
was  not  provoked  to  utter  a  single  syllable  on 
the  subject,  because  I  hoped  that  this  dangerous 
and  difficult  question  was  settled  forever,  although 
I  was  opposed  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
settled  I  thought  it  would  be  better  to  let 
it  alone,  if  we  had  indeed  reached  the  end 
of  it.  All  those  who  acted  with  me  then  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  though  constantly  provoked, 
never  uttered  a  syllable  in  opposition  to  tneir  op¬ 
ponents,  but  permitted  the  debate  to  go  on  with¬ 
out  opposition.  The  advocates  of  the  Compro¬ 
mise  Measures  had  the  discussion  all  their  own 
way  ;  and  yet— absurd  as  it  may  appear,  shame¬ 
ful  and  false  as  it  was — we  who  sat  by,  forbear¬ 
ing  to  say  a  word,  were  accused, _  from  time  to 
time,  as  being  aggressors  and  agitators  of  this 
subject.  I  say  it  was  a  false  accusation,  and 
made  to  arouse  sectional  strife  and  hatred  ;  and 
it  has  had  its  effect— it  has  too  well  answered  its 
object. 

Shortly  afterwards,  in  1852,  the  great  Conven¬ 
tions  met  in  due  season,  to  select  their  candidates 
for  the  Presidency,  and  to  announce  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  they  would  administer  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Democratic  party  placed  their 
candidate,  Mr.  Pierce,  upon  a  platform  denying 
the  right  to  agitate  the  question  of  Slavery 
anywhere  in  the  United  States.  I  beliei  e  the 
language  was  something  like  this  :  that  the  great 
‘Democratic  party  would  resist  the  agitation  of 
this  question,  in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress,  or 
anywhere  else.  Mark  the  expression :  they  would 


resist  it.  They  did  not  tell  us  how — whether  by 
bludgeons  in  the  Senate,  by  pistols,  by  swords* 
or  in  what  way  resistance  was  to  be*  made ;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  would  in  some  manner  resist , 
in  Congress  or  out  of  Congress ;  thus  resolving 
to  do  that  which  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  no  right  to  resist  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  any  question  in  Congress)  because  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  guaranties  to 
every  member  of  this  body  the  right  to  agitate 
any  subject  that  he  sees  proper  to  agitate,  which 
is  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Gov* 
ernment ;  and  yet  the  great  Democratic  party 
deliberately,  in  solemn  council,  resolved  that 
they  would,  in  some  way  not  defined,  resist  any 
attempt  to  agitate  this  question.  Their  Conven¬ 
tion,  with  their  eyes  open,  with  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  before  them  like  a  flaming  sword,  resolved 
that  they  would  resist  the  agitation  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  Congress ;  thus  resolving  to  violate  and 
trample  under  foot  the  first  principles  of  the 
Constitution.  They  have  repeated  the  same 
thing  in  the  new  platform  which  they  have  got 
up.  They  say  they  will  resist  the  agitation  here — - 
how,  I  do  not  know  ;  how,  I  haVu  no  means  of 
knowing,  only  by  wffiat  they  have  done.  I  do 
not  know  but  that  some  of  us  may  be  brought  to 
feel  how  it  is  that  this  constitutional  right  is  to 
be  resisted  here.  They  are,  however,  pledged  at 
all  events  to  resist  it,  and  I  am  as  firmly  pledged 
here  to  stand  by  the  Constitution,  and  oppose  all 
attempts  to  trample  it  under  foot.  I  will  do  so, 
at  the  hazard  of  whatever  it  may  cost.  I  have 
dwelt  upon  this  subject  the  more  earnestly,  be¬ 
cause  I  fear  that  there  is  a  systematic  attempt  to 
put  down  the  freedom  of  debate  on  the  subject 
of  Slavery. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  were  told  that  a  politi¬ 
cal  millennium  was  about  to  come;  that  those 
Compromise  Measures  were  to  be  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  and  adjustment  of  all  the  difficult,  danger¬ 
ous,  and  delicate  questions  between  the  different 
sections  of  the  Union.  Although  1  did  not  see 
fit  then  to  interpose  and  state  to  the  Senate  the 
opinions  which  I  entertained,  I  did  not  believ#  a 
political  millennium  was  so  near  at  hand,  for  I 
could  not  help  reflecting  that,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  that  which  is  unjust  cannot  be  permanent. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  he  would  cease  to  be 
the  God  of  Justice.  I  do  not  believe  you  could 
establish  a  principle  that  should  stand  forever 
upon  a  basis  which  was  wrong  and  unjust,  and 
such  as  must  meet  the  disapprobation  of  a  just 
man  and  of  God.  It  is  impossible  to  make  a 
finality  of  such  a  measure  as  that.  Gentlemen 
will  yet  learn  that  all  nature  is  progressive,  and 
that  there  is  no  finality  but  God.  However  gen¬ 
tlemen  may  dream  over  the  workmanship  of  their 
own  hands,  though  they  may  fix  it  to  suit  their 
own  fancy  and  desires,  being  based  upon  the 
grossest  injustice,  however  they  may  resolve 
and  re-resolve  what  shall  be  a  finality,  the  Al¬ 
mighty  will  confound  all  their  selfish  schemes, 
and  they  will  still  find  that  the  finality  is  as  far 
off  as  ever. 

Reflections  like  these  brought  my  mind  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  that  your  final- 
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ity  measures  should  ever  be  a  finality.  I  did  not 
'wish  to  agitate  the  subject.  I  could  even  wish 
as  a  lover  of  my  country,  that  they  might  in 
some  measure  be  a  finality.  I  knew  that  institu¬ 
tions  were  prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try,  which  could  not  meet  the  approbation  of  a 
just  man.  I  say  it  here,  because  it  is  as  well  to 
speak  plainly  what  we  know  to  be  the  facts.  All 
just  men,  all  patriots,  from  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  to  this  moment,  have  looked  forward 
to  the  time  wThen  a  certain  institution  which  now 
jeopards  the  very  being  of  the  Republic  should 
be  wiped  out.  Gentlemen  may  rise  and  tell  me 
that  the  lOunders  of  the  Constitution  were  lovers 
of  injustice  and  Slavery  ;  they  may  preach  until 
doomsday,  that  the  fathers  believed  Slavery  to 
oe  right,  but  it  is  a  libel  on  them — it  is  a  gross 
slander  upon  their  memories.  There  was  not 
one  of  those  great  men  whose  names  are  held 
sacred,  and  are  revered  among  the  American 
people,  who  did  not  treat  it  as  a  great  stigma  upon 
the  Republic  which  they  had  formed  ;  and  they 
hoped  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  the  time 
would  come,  and  come  soon,  when  it  would  be 
blotted  out  forever.  Not  to  wish  this,  would 
make  them  fiends  instead  of  patriots.  They  did 
wish  it,  and  not  only  wished  it,  but  they  made 
use  of  all  the  means  wdthiu  the  legitimate  com¬ 
pass  of  their  power  to  accomplish  it.  Those 
whom  we  revere  the  most,  groaned  and  ago¬ 
nized  in  spirit  when  they  found  that  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  abolish  this  accursed  institution  could 
not,  for  some  selfish  reason,  be  at  once  accom¬ 
plished.  There  is  no  man  that  has  figured  in 
this  Republic,  whose  name  I  hold  in  greater  es¬ 
timation  than  tnat  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  He 
was  the  enemy  of  everything  that  was  unequal 
anu  unjust  He  might  have  had  unwarrantable 
aspiration  for  place  .;  but,  if  so,  it  was  a  weakness 
of  human  nature,  for  which  I  can  excuse  him. 
oome  say  that  he  used  means  for  the  attainment 
of  power  which  were  not  entirely  proper.  This 
may  have  been  the.  case— I  know  not.  At  any 
rate,  when  he  attained  a  position  which  gave 
him  the  power  to  do  right,  there  was  no  man  of 
■whom  I  know  that  ever  labored  with  more  disin¬ 
terested  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
which  I  stand  here  to-day  to  advocate,  than 
1  ho  mas  Jederson.  I  speak  of  him  particularly 
because  he  was  a  resident  of  a  slave  State  ;  wras 
born  in  a  region  where  the  institution  prevailed 
■with  its  greatest  force;  was  educated,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  as  far  as  a  man  could  be  educated,  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  to  be  right;  and  yet  his  clear  sagacity 
foresaw  that  it  was  all  wrong,  egregiously  wrong. 

He  predicted,  more  than  seventy  years  before  It 
took  place,  that  the  Almighty  would  visit  us 
with,  a  heavy  hand  because  we  willfully  retained 
this  institution.  His  prediction  is  true  to-day, 
for  the  shadow  of  this  accursed  institution  is  the 
only  thing  that  crosses  the  path  of  this  great 
Republic,  and  makes  the  experiment  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment  as  yet  a  problem.  If  this  were  out  of 
the^way,  if  there  was  no  Slavery  on  either  side 
of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line,  'what  would  there 
be  to  disturb  the  anticipations  of  any  patriot? 

But  for  this,  it  is  clear  the  Union  of  these  States, 
founded  upon  the  great  principles  of  equality, 


j'ustice,  and  republicanism,  might  endure  forever; 
but  to-day  a  dark  cloud  intervenes  and  obstructs 
the  horizon.  Whether  it  will  soon  pass  away,  I 
cannot  tell. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  I  rose  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Senate  at  this  time  under  circumstances 
more  disastrous,  more  gloomy,  more  fraught  with 
apprehension  to  our  glorious  Republic,  than  ever 
before  existed  since  its  foundation.  Was  there 
ever  before  a  time  when  one  section  of  the  Union 
was  warring  against  the  other  with  such  acrimony 
as  now  ?  J 

I  ask  any  gentleman  to  tell  me  who  it  was  in 
the  olden  times,  in  the  better  days  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic,  that  rose  up  as  the  advocate  of  eternal  chains 
and  slavery  to  any  class  of  the  human  race.  His 
name  is  not  to  be  found  upon  the  records  of  those 
great. men  who  made  their  impress  on  our  Con¬ 
stitution.  It  was  left  for  later  and  smaller  men 
to  believe  that  your  “  peculiar  institution  ”  was 
di\ine,  that  it  had  its  root  in  the  eternal  fitness 
of  things,  and  was  to  endure  forever.  It  was 
ieser\ ed  for  smaller  men,  at  a  later  period,  when 
the.  Republic  became  more  corrupt  than  formerly 
to.  introduce  into  the  nation  this  nefarious  doc¬ 
trine.  .  If  it  is  to  continue,  farewell  to  the  work¬ 
manship  of  those  great  men  who  formed  our  Con¬ 
stitution  and  Union. 

Formerly  we  were  told  that  the  rights  of  the 
States  were  to  be  respected  ;  that  this  institution 
existed  by  virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  States 
wherein  it  was  tolerated  ;  that  the  General  Gov- 
ei  ninent  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  cry  was 
“  Hands  off!  The  General  Government  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  Slavery.’’  What  do  we  see  now  ? 

^  ou  are  called  upon  to  forget  all  other  interests 
and  to  go  forward  with  zeal  to  the  protection,  the 
spread,,  and  the  perpetuity,  of  this  institution. 
An  entire  change  seems  to  have  taken  place.  If 
this  institution  were  confined  to  the  States  which 
tolerate  it,  I  would  say  that  I  have  no  more  to  do 
witn  it  in  a  State  of  this  Union  than  in  Algiers 
in  Russia,  or  in  Turkey,  or  anywhere  else.  In 
general,  T  deplore  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of 
men  everywhere ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  redress 
their  injuries  within  those  jurisdictions  where  I 
am  deprived  of  the  right  of  using  an  influence. 
When  it  is.  sought  to  introduce  it  into  Territories 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  Government, 
you  make  me  responsible  for  it.  When  you  ask 
my  vote  to  endeavor  to  carry  your  institution  into 
free  territory,  where  it  does  not  exist,  where  it 
is  w  ithin  the  entire  control  of  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment,  you  invoke  my  aid  to  plant  anew  this 
accursed  institution  there.  You  cannot  have  it. 
There  I  will  resist  you  to  the  death.  Take  it  out 
of  my  jurisdiction,  or  I  will  exert  every  faculty 
of  my  mind  to  destroy  it.  I  cannot  by  any  act 
of  mine  ever  acknowdedge  the  right  of  any  man 
to  hold  another  in  slavery. 

It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  institutions  of  the  North  and  the  South 
are  so  utterly  repugnant  to  each  other ;  but  they 
seem  in  their  essential  principles  to  differ  irrecon¬ 
cilably.  In  the  North,  we  have  the  freest  institu-* 
tions  of  which  the  history  of  the  world  affords 
any  intelligence.  They  are  indeed  real  Democ- 
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racy.  There  all  men  stand  upon  an  equal  footing 
before  the  law,  and  this  is  all  I  claim  by  equality. 

I  know  that  nature  has  implanted  in  man  differ¬ 
ent  degrees  of  intelligence,  different  degrees  of 
moral  character,  and  different  degrees  in  every 
respect ;  but  before  the  law  they  are  all  equal. 
We  repudiate  the  idea  of  Slavery.  We  stand 
upon  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  met 
the  approbation  of  the  men  who  moulded  our 
Constitution.  I  stand  here  to-day  as  the  advocate 
of  this,  and  of  nothing  more.  I  have  already  said, 

I  am  not  a  setter-fprth  of  new  doctrines.  I  ask 
no  man  to  go  further  than  the  fathers  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  have  gone.  Within  the  pale  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  I  claim  that  all  is  Freedom.  No  power 
is  conferred,  and  none  was  intended  to  be  con¬ 
ferred,  upon  the  General  Government,  through 
Congress,  to  favor  the  institution  of  Slavery  at 
all,  much  less  a  power  to  extend  it  a  single  inch. 
Slavery  was  regarded  as  a  State  institution 
alone. 

Here,  sir,  do  not  understand  me  to  be  so  un¬ 
reasonable  as  to  demand  the  immediate  and  un¬ 
conditional  emancipation  of  Slavery  in  those 
States  where  it  has  grown  up  by  prescription — 
where  it  has  moulded  the  habits,  the  character, 
and  the  institutions,  of  the  people.  I  see,  and  know, 
and  feel,  the  difficulties  as  plainly  and  as  strongly 
as  any  man.  I  know  you  cannot  do  it  at  once; 
but  I  know  that,  if  you  feel  as  those  who  framed 
our  Constitution  felt,  you  will  not  believe  that  it 
is  an  institution  which  should  be  cherished,  fos¬ 
tered,  and  upheld  ;  you  will  not  believe  that  it 
should  be  eternal ;  but  you  will  be  willing  to 
look  at  it  as  a  temporary  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of 
just  as  soon  as  circumstances  will  admit.  If  I 
could  see  that  you  were  following  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  you  would  find  no  man  more  lenient  in 
judgment  on  your  course  than  myself.  I  perceive 
the  difficulty.  I  would  leave  it  entirely  with  your¬ 
selves  to  prescribe  the  mode,  to  fix  the  manner, 
and  the  time,  when  an  end  should  be  put  to  it. 
But  what  do  we  see? 

Now,  you  say  that  it  is  a  divine  institution. 
Not  only  is  it  to  exist  where  it  has  been  imposed 
on  the  people  by  long  prescription,  but,  being  a 
godlike  institution,  fraught  with  blessings  and 
benefit  to  mankind,  it  is  to  bespread  all  over  this 
continent !  On  this  ground  I  meet  you ;  here  the 
people  of  the  free  States  meet  you,  and  declare 
that  it  shall  not  be  spread  another  inch  with  their 
approbation  and  consent.  This  is  the  great  issue 
between  us.  If  advocacy  of  this  doctrine  consti¬ 
tutes  an  Abolitionist,  I  am  one.  If  it  does  not 
constitute  an  Abolitionist,  I  am  notone.  I  am  not 
choice  in  the  use  of  terms ;  I  care  little  for  names  ; 
I  care  less  for  what  men  may  say  of  me;  but 
I  wish  to  be  understood  precisely  as  I  mean.  I 
grant  you  full  power  and  jurisdiction  to  dispose 
of  this  matter  as  you  see  fit,  in  your  own  States, 
hoping  that,  as  just  men,  you  will  view  it,  as  I 
do,  to  be  a  temporary  evil,  to  be  got  rid  of  as 
soon  as  possible ;  but  whether  you  so  regard  it  or 
not,  deal  with  it  as  you  see  fit,  in  your  own 
States  ;  there,  I  am  not  responsible  for  it.  When, 
however,  you  undertake  to  extend  it  into  territo¬ 
ry  now  free,  I  must  meet  you  ;  and  on  this  issue 
the  North  will  meet  you.  Is  this  Abolitionism? 


I  believe  it  marks  strongly  the  character  of  those 
whom  you  call  Black  Republicans.  I  cannot  de¬ 
fend  them  against  the  charge,  nor  do  I  wish  to 
do  so ;  for  I  am  one  of  the  blackest  of  the  black, 
if  this  be  the  criterion  of  the  judgment. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Thompson] 
asked  us  yesterday  what  we  mehnt  by  the  slave 
power?  He  looked  around  with  an  air  of  tri¬ 
umph,  as  if  he  had  found  a  slang  phrase  which 
really  meant  nothing.  He  asked  us  to  define 
what  we  meant  by  the  u  slave  power”  which  he 
heard  so  much  talk  of.  He  explained  it  him¬ 
self  in  the  next  breath,  for  he  went  on  to  tell  us 
that  in  the  slave  States  not  one  fifth  of  the  white 
inhabitants  own  slaves.  If  he  had  said  one  tenth, 
he  would  have  been  nearer  right;  but,  taking  his 
own  admission,  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the 
entire  free  population  of  the  Southern  States  have 
any  interest  in  the  institution  of  Slavery.  What 
are  we  to  infer  from  that?  By  the  slave  power, 
I  mean  that  power  which  reigns  and  domineers 
over  four  fifths  of  the  people  of  the  South  ;  which 
rules  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;  which  gags  the 
press ;  which  restrains  the  liberty  of  speech ; 
which  makes  it  perilous  even  for  you,  men  of  the 
South,  to  go  home  and  proclaim  the  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  though  you 
may  believe  in  those  doctrines  in  your  hearts. 
You  dare  not  do  it.  I  do  not  blame  you,  for  the 
fact  is  that  one  fifth  have  triumphed  over  all  the 
rest,  gagged  them,  and  prescribed  what  they 
shall  say  and  do  on  the  subject.  The  South  is 
not  a  free  country.  The  policy  of  this  slave 
power  has  moulded  and  controlled  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ever  since  its  foundation,  and  it  always 
threatens  dissolution  of  the  Union,  if  an  attempt 
is  made  to  check  its  absolute  dominion.  This, 
sir,  is  the  slave  power,  and  it  is  felt  in  every 
corner  of  the  Republic. 

Gentlemen  frequently  talk  to  me  as  if  I  were 
interfering  in  a  matter  that  does  not  concern  me. 
This  is  a  charge  which  1  do  not  like  to  bear;  for 
of  all  things  in  the  world  I  deprecate  the  idea  of 
intermeddling  in  other  people’s  business.  I  have 
some  interest  in  this  question.  Notwithstanding 
you  say  that  you  will  resist  all  attempts  to  agi¬ 
tate  certain  subjects,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  gives  me  the  right  to  go  into  any 
of  your  States — to  go  to  Richmond,  or  anywhere 
else  in  Virginia,  or  any  other  Southern  State,  and 
there  speak  for  Freedom  as  boldly  as  I  intend  to 
do  here  to-day,  and  with  the  same  impunity. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  were  willing  that 
any  man  should  propagate  any  doctrine  in  which 
he  believed,  leaving  the  judgment  to  the  people 
to  correct  him  if  he  was  wrong.  How  is  the 
practice  in  point  of  fact?  You  frequently  say 
that  you  are  a  law-abiding  and  constitution- 
abiding  people  ;  but,  sir,  it  would  be  more  peril¬ 
ous  for  me  to  go  into  your  States  and  declare 
wffiat,  before  God,  I  believe  to  be  true  upon  this 
subject  of  Slavery,  than  it  would  be  to  proclaim 
Red  Republicanism  in  St.  Petersburgh.  You 
know  it,  and  yet  you  talk  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South,  while 
you  deprive  us  of  the  plainest  and  most  sacred 
constitutional  rights. 

Why,  sir,  a  Northern  man  can  hardly  go  with 
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safety  into  the  South  to  transact  business  entirely 
collateral  to  the  question  of  Slavery.  I  know  a 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  went  into  South  Car¬ 
olina  as  administrator,  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  an 
estate,  not  at  all  connected  with  Slavery.  When 
he  got  there,  he  was  told  that  it  wras  understood 
he  was  an  Abolitionist,  as  all  men  who  entertain 
my  sentiments  are  styled,  and  a  committee  waited 
on  him,  and  told  him  he  must  leave  the  place  at 
once.  It  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertions  of 
influential  lawyers  that  he  was  permitted  to  abide 
in  the  town  until  his  business  could  be  transacted. 
Happy  was  he  that  he  escaped  at  last  without  a 
coat  of  tar  and  feathers,  or  something  worse.  This 
is  the  law-abiding  conduct  of  which  some  gentle¬ 
men  talk  so  much  and  so  loudly !  I  proclaim 
here,  boldly,  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  not  the 
semblance  of  Liberty  in  the  Southern  States — no 
more  for  the  man  living  there  than  for  me.  I 
judge  so  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  most 
extreme  and  outrageous  measure  in  regard  to  this 
subject  by  the  most  violent  men  are  never  rebuked 
there,  although  there  must  be  in  that  section,  as 
in  others,  men  of  judgment  and  discretion,  lovers 
of  Liberty,  Justice,  and  Right.  If  a  proposition 
is  made  of  the  most  extreme  and  violent  charac¬ 
ter,  involving  the  greatest  outrage  on  the  rights 
of  men,  you  do  not  hear  the  voice  of  wisdom  and 
justice  saying,  ‘‘Friends,  you  are  going  too  far.” 
No  man  can  say  this,  for  the  reason  that,  if  he  did 
so,  lie  would  be  denounced  at  once  as  an  Aboli¬ 
tionist.  Any  man  who  should  undertake  to 
moderate  their  zeal  against  what  they  call  Aboli¬ 
tionism,  would  be  deemed  an  Abolitionist  himself, 
and  would  stand  about  the  same  chance  that  a 
reactionist  did  during  the  French  Revolution. 

I  take  no  pleasure  in  proclaiming  these  things, 
although  I  believe  them  to  be  true.  From  the 
accumulated  evidence  which  I  receive  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  from  every  quarter,  I  cannot  doubt  for  one 
moment  that  the  people  of  the  South  are  laboring 
under  one  oli'the  most  accursed  despotisms  that 
ever  settled  down  upon  mankind,  involving  not 
only  themselves,  but  citizens  of  other  States,  who 
have  the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  go  there. 
Still,  I  am  to  be  blamed,  as  one  who  interferes 
with  other  men’s  business,  because  I  stand  here 
to  inveigh  against  this  state  of  things,  and  declare 
to  you  that,  in  the  South,  the  guarantees  of  the 
Constitution  are  a  mere  rope  of  sand.  When  I 
invoke  that  Constitution  for  the  protection  of  my 
right  to  speak,  publish,  and  print,  whatever  I  see  i 
fit,  you  meet  me  with  a  coat  of  tar  and  feathers, 
or  with  the  halter  of  the  hangman.  Yet  the  1 
South  seem  to  suppose  that  they  alone  are  loyal  i 
to  the  Constitution,  and  they  talk  of  us  as  ha-  1 
bitual  violators  of  the  Constitution.  Thus  will  : 
men  be  blinded  by  interest,  passion,  and  preju-  < 
dice!  *  ; 

My  Southern  friends,  do  I  exaggerate  any-  i 
thing?  Do  I  state  anything  more  than  is  really  1 
existing  among  you?  When  you  commenced  < 
the  agitation  against  what  you  call  Abolitionism,  i 
I  do  not  believe  you  contemplated  the  excesses  < 
to  which  it  has  since  been  driven.  That  the  case,  ] 
however,  is  as  1  have  stated,  I  have  no  kind  of  ] 
doubt.  Does  any  man  believe  that  I  could  go  1 
into  the  Southern  States  now,  and,  in  ray  poor  t 


way,  make  a  stump- speech  in  favor  .of  Fremont 
and  Dayton,  and  argue  tire  Republican  platform 
in  Charleston  or  Richmond  with  impunity?  If 
I  were  to  go  there,  would  it  be  effectual  for  mo 
to  invoke  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States? 
If  there  be  a  man  here  who  believes  so,  let  him 
speak,  for  him  have  I  offended.  Sir,  there  is  no 
such  man.  The  Constitution  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  rights  of  Northern  men  in  your  Southern 
States.  You  know  that  it  has  been  entirely  per¬ 
verted,  in  these  latter  days,  to  the  extension,  up¬ 
holding,  cherishing,  and  spreading,  of  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Slavery. 

I  have  been  amazed,  in  studying  the  history 
of  my  country,  to  reflect  on  the  difference  between 
this  day  and  that  when  the  word  “Liberty”  was 
loved.  It  reminds  me  of  the  speech  of  Cicero, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when,  in  the  degenerate 
days  of  old  Rome,  the  same  idea  crossed  his 
great  mind.  He  spoke  of  Liberty,  how  once  re¬ 
vered  and  loved  by  the  Roman  people,  but  now 
(said  he)  trampled  down.  How  is  it  here  to-day? 
How  is  it  with  the  great  Democratic  party,  and 
their  representatives  within  my  hearing?  "There 
is  no  word  in  the  English  language  that  is  so  pro¬ 
scribed  by  them  as  the  word  “Liberty.”  These 
Democrats  hate  it  as  a  mad  dog  hates  water. 
Liberty  !  The  moment  the  word  is  spoken,  he 
that  speaks  it  is  at  once  transformed  into  an 
Abolitionist.  “Liberty!”  “Freedom!”  of  all 
Avords  in  our  language,  their  utterance  soonest 
puts  a  man  in  Coventry.  One  Senator  believes 
that  a  man  should  be  put  in  Coventry  who  makes 
use  of  these  terms  indiscreetly.  Why  is  it  thus? 
Sir,  Liberty  was  the  polar  star  that  guided  our 
fathers  in  the  great  struggle  for  independence. 
If  that  word  had  been  stricken  from  the  calendar, 
not  a  single  man  would  have  been  found  to  face 
the  British  bayonets  for  a  moment.  It  is  in  vin¬ 
dication  off  Liberty  that  I  am  here  to-day.  It  is 
not  less  in  jeopardy  now  than  it  was  then.  Aspi¬ 
rations  for  Liberty  stimulated  them,  and  enabled 
them  to  go  through  the  dreadful  struggles  of  the 
Revolution ;  but  now,  at  this  era,  in  tlie  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  Lam  supposed  to  be  an  in¬ 
termeddler  in  other  men’s  business,  not  my  own, 
for  avowing  my  love  for  it.  For  maintaining  this 
principle  I  am  put  beyond  the  pale  of  all  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  so-called  Democratic  party.  Their 
leaders  are  noAv  courted,  trusted,  and  honored,  in 
proportion  to  their  servility  and  hatred  of  Free¬ 
dom. 

All  Senators  know  that  there  exists  here  an 
unconstitutional  test  of  office.  I  do  not  respect 
it,  and  I  told  you  in  the  beginning  that  I  never 
would.  Lest  he  who  occupies  the  Executive  chair 
should  make  some  great  blunder,  and  not  put  into 
office  a  mere  tool  of  this  slave  power,  you  inquire 
into  what  he  has  done ;  and  if  the  smell  of  Liberty 
is  on  his  garment,  be  it  ever  so  faint  or  remote, 
he  is  proscribed.  He  can  no  more  receive  an 
office  at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party,  than 
if  he  came  from  a  penitentiary.  The  love  of  Lib¬ 
erty  operates  as  a  conviction  for  crime.  It  de¬ 
prives  him  of  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen. 
He  can  hold  no  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States,  if  he  happens  to  believe  that  men 
are  created  equal,  and  have  certain  inalienable 
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rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  This  is  the  degeneracy  to 
which  your  Democratic  party  has  come.  I  am 
humiliated  by  it ;  lam  put  beyond  the  pale  of 
office.  There  is  not  one  of  the  majority  in  the 
other  blouse,  calling  themselves  Republicans,  who 
were  elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
free  people  of  the  United  States,  whose  Repre¬ 
sentatives  they  are,  who  is  not,  under  your  Demo¬ 
cratic  rule,  as  effectually  proscribed  from  receiv¬ 
ing  an  office  at  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party, 
as  though  he  was  the  inmate  of  a  penitentiary. 
Why?  Because  he  has  undertaken  to  resist  your 
attempt  to  make  Slavery  in  these  United  States 
universal  and  perpetual  forever. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  stand 
here  to  inveigh  against  your  institution.  It  has 
corrupted  public  men ;  it  has  overturned  the 
Government.  You  have  erected  rules  and  prin¬ 
ciples  utterly  inconsistent  with  those  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic.  You  know  that  I  preach 
no  more  than  the  truth — nay,  half  the  truth  has 
not  been  told  on  this  subject.  I  desire  to  reason 
with  men  ;  and  I  ask  my  Democratic  friends  of 
the  South,  do  you  suppose,  for  one  moment,  that 
a  proud  people,  jealous  above  all  things  of  their 
rights,  whose  fathers  perilled  their  lives  to  ob¬ 
tain  those  guarantees  of  Liberty  which  we  are 
defending — I  ask  you  in  sober  reason,  divested 
of  all  acrimony,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
it  is  entirely  safe  to  drive  that  class  of  men  to  the 
wall  ?  Do  you  expect  that  it  will  be  safe  to  deny, 
forever,  those  great  principles  of  Liberty  which 
are  cherished  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  the  apple  of  their  eye  ?  If  you 
do,  I  tell  you  you  will  wake  up  some  morning, 
and  find  that  you  have  gone  a  step  too  far.  The 
patience  of  our  people,  on  this  subject,  has  been, 
more  severely  tried  than  was  that  of  their  fathers. 
If  those  venerated  sires  could  look  down  on  us 
to-day,  they  would  reproach  us  for  our  patient 
submission  for  so  long  a  time.  He  who  wrnnt 
through  every  battle  from  Bunker  Hill  to  York- 
town,  would  ask  me,  “  Why  is  it  that  you  have 
not  stood  forth  before,  as. the  bold  advocate  of 
hose  rights  which  were  bestowed  upon  you  by 
my  labors,  perils,  and  blood  ?  ”  He  would  re¬ 
proach  me  as  an  undutiful  son,  for  having  been 
too  patient — yea,  infinitely  more  patient  than  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  under  the  aggressions  of 
Great  Britain. 

I  know  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  they  have  been  delinquent 
in  not  having  risen  before  to  assert  their  rights. 
Will  you  be  lured,  by  the  recreant  men  who  hap¬ 
pen  to  slip  in  here  against  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents  by  such  accidents  as  frequently  take 
place,  to  believe  that  the  people  of  the  North,  in 
whose  veins  flows  the  blood  of  the  Revolution, 
have  really  lost  the  spirit  of  their  ancestors  ? 
Will  you  be  lured  to  believe  that  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  disregard  their  rights?  I  ask  you  to 
pause.  I  tell  you  these  men  are  not  safe  coun¬ 
sellors.  I  know  that  you  regard  me  as  your 
enemy;  and  yet  I  am  realty  your  best  friend,  be¬ 
cause  I  stand  here  to  advise  you  of  the  danger  of 
being  lured  to  destruction  by  men  who  seek  their 
own  advancement,  caring  nothing  what  may  be¬ 


fall  you.  Like  those  who,  in  times  gone  by,  have 
been  the  honest  bearers  of  unwelcome  intelli¬ 
gence,  l  know  I  shall  be  treated  as  your  enemy; 
but  still  I  will  not  shrink  from  the  path  of  duty. 

I  have  said,  Mr.  President,  that  in  1852  the  Com¬ 
promise  Measures  were  declared  to  be  final  and 
eternal ;  but  two  years  did  not  pass  away  before 
an  agitation  took  place  in  this  country,  notwith¬ 
standing  your  resolutions  of  Conventions  and  of 
the  Senate,  compared  with  which  al  others  are 
as  the  idle  wind.  You  had  not  ceased  to  sing  the 
glories  of  the  finality,  wThich  all  pledged  them¬ 
selves  to  stand  by  forever,  before  you  were  tempted 
by  false  counsellors,  who  cared  not  for  your  inter¬ 
ests,  into  measures  utterly  fatal  to  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  American  Liberty.  The  act  which  caused 
this  agitation  was  voted"  for  by  my  friend  from 
Kentucky — for  I  will  call  him  my  friend,  because 
in  past  times  he  and  I,  though  far  apart,  and  not 
knowing  each  other,  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  great  zeal  and  perseverance  in  the  great 
battle  in  which  we  were  engaged  for  the  success 
of  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party.  I  endeav¬ 
ored,  in  my  humble  way,  with  equal  zeal  with 
my  friend  from  Kentucky,  or  any  other  man,  to 
elevate  the  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  an  honor 
to  this  or  any  other  nation,  to  the  highest  station 
within  the  gift  of  the  American  people.  I  deplore 
our  failure  in  that  great  battle  ;  for  if  we  had  been 
successful,  the  sagacity,  the  wisdom,  the  patriot¬ 
ism,  and  sense  of  justice,  of  that  great  man,  would 
have  saved  me  the  necessity  of  standing  up  now 
to  advocate  American  Liberty.  He  himself  would 
have  vindicated  it.  He  was  not  the  man  to  preach 
that  Slavery  was  a  divine  institution  ;  but  shortly 
before  his  death,  among  the  last  deeds  of  his  life, 
though  prompted  by  every  consideration  that 
could  move  a  man  in  an  opposite  direction,  he 
stood  here  pledging  his  word,  that  with  his  con¬ 
sent  Slavery  should  never  be  extended  one  inch 
into  free  territory.  Honor,  eternal  honor,  sir,  to 
his  name,  for  having  resisted  the  temptations 
which  surrounded  him,  and  stood  forth,  though  on 
the  verge  of  the  grave,  to  vindicate  his  manhood 
and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  gentleman  from  Kentucky  told  us  yester¬ 
day  that  he  stood  here  as  an  advocate  for  the  old 
Whig  party.  What  an  advocate  !  If  Henry  Clay 
had  not  been  in  his  grave,  I  do  not  believe  "we 
should  have  heard  him  here.  [Laughter.]  He 
still  stands  by  the  old  Whig  party!  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  use  of  any  harsh  expressions,  and 
I  am  glad  that  I  checked  one  which  was  on  my 
tongue.  He,  an  advocate  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
went  into  council  with  the  enemies  of  Henry  Clay, 
with  the  old  repudiators  of  his  doctrines,  to  over¬ 
throw7  that  law  by  which  he  plumed  himself  on 
having  given  harmony  and  peace  to  the  Union ! 
Is  this  the  way  in  which  he  asserts  the  great  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Whig  party  ?  I  stood  by  the  Whig 
party  until  then.  When  the  Whigs  of  the  South, 
with  some  honorable  and  glorious  exceptions, 
fewer  than  I  wish  they  were,  emerged  from  the 
dark  councils  of  our  enemies,  and  the  enemies  of 
our  great  statesman,  Henry  Clay,  and  came  here 
together  to  undo  the  work  of  peace  and  justice 
and  right,  which  had  been  the  pride  of  his  life, 
they  annihilated  the  Whig  party.  The  Whigs  of 
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the  South  are  now  scattered  as  sheep  having  no 
shepherd.  Having  been  trained  under  such  a 
leader  as  Henry  Clay,  during  the  best  part  of 
their  political  lives,  it  was  unnatural  for  them  to 
go  body  and  soul  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  hence  they  are  in  a  kind  of  political  purga¬ 
tory  to-day,  dangling  between  heaven  and  hell, 
not  knowing  whether  to  join  the  Republicans  or 
the  Democracy.  All  this  is  consequent  upon,  and 
traceable  to,  the  fatal  act  of  giving  in  to  the  insidi¬ 
ous  counsels  of  those  who  sought  to  advance 
themselves,  not  caring  what  became  of  you,  much 
less  what  became  of  the  old  Whig  party  which 
we  loved.  My  friend  from  Kentucky  says  he  is 
the  advocate  of  the  Whig  party.  Sir,  there  is  no 
Whig  party.  It  has  been  dishonored,  repudiated, 
annihilated,  by  the  complicity  of  him  and  others 
who  sought  its  destruction. 

The  Whigs  of  the  South,  as  I  have  said,  in  an 
evil  hour  conspired  with  the  enemy  to  overthrow 
the  principles  of  the  old  Whig  party.  They 
leagued  with  the  enemy  to  undo  a  measure  which 
had  been  carried  by  Southern  votes,  and  was  re¬ 
garded,  at  the  time,  as  a  sectional  triumph  over 
the  Northern  enemy.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  enacted,  it  was  unjust,  be¬ 
cause  Freedom  and  Liberty  are  much  better  than 
chains  and  Slavery,  and  ought  not  to  receive  the 
same  meed  of  encouragement  at  the  hands  of  the 
National  Legislature.  Much  is  lost  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  by  permitting  gentlemen  to  put  Slavery 
and  Liberty  on  the  same  footing.  Slavery  is  apt 
to  take  care  of  itself,  and  needs  no  help  from  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  the  business  of  the  just  statesman 
to  labor  always  for  Liberty.  In  modem  times,  in 
this  degenerate  age  of  the  Republic,  it  is  argued, 
and  even  half  conceded,  on  this  floor,  that  Liberty 
and  Slavery  ought  to  receive  the  same  meed  of 
encouragement  at  the  hands  of  Congress.  It  is 
a  monstrous  proposition,  fit  only  for  a  despotism. 
It  might  probably  be  sustained  in  Russia  and 
other  despotisms.  Sir,  when  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  so  far  forget  what  is  due  to  Republicanism, 
equality,  justice,  and  right,  as  to  say  that  Slavery 
is  equally  entitled  with  Freedom  to  encourage¬ 
ment,  then  Liberty  is  no  more.  The  principles 
of  the  fathers  are  overthrown,  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  worth  preserving.  But,  sir,  if  Liberty 
was  even  permitted  an  equal  chance  with  Slavery, 

I  should  not  be  compelled  to  speak  to-day  for 
Freedom.  There  is  a  vigor,  a  force,  a  power,  in 
free  institutions,  which  enable  them  to  take  care 
of  themselves  if  you  give  them  an  equal  chance. 
But  every  department  of  the  Government  is  now 
wielded  for  the  destruction  of  Liberty,  and  the 
advancement  of  Slavery  and  chains.  This  will 
not  do  ;  the  principles  of  the  Administration  must 
and  shall  be  reversed.  Liberty  shall  yet  be  the 
favored  child  of  this  glorious  Republic. 

You  repealed  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Why 
lid  you  do  it?  Various  reasons  were  assigned 
?or  the  act  on  this  floor  at  the  time.  All  seemed, 
aowever,  to  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  was  a 
bare  abstraction  ;  that  no  practical  result  would 
grow  out  of  it  for  the  South  ;  that  Slavery  could 
not  go  into  Kansas,  because  the  God  of  nature 
had  not  adapted  the  soil  and  climate  to  Slavery. 
That  was  the  declaration  made  here  at  the  time. 


I  do  not  suppose  that  it  deceived  anybody^cer- 
tainlv  it  did  not  deceive  me — but  some  men  just¬ 
ified  their  votes  on  this  ground.  They  told  the 
people  that  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  the  South, 
to  be  attended  with  no  practical  consequences. 
We  were  told  then,  that  in  1820  the  South  com¬ 
mitted  an  act  of  political  suicide.  For  thirty-four 
years  they  never  discovered  it.  During  all  that 
time,  the  South  supposed  they  had  achieved  a 
triumph.  In  the  thirty-fourth  year,  however,  a 
prophet  sprang  up  who  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  they  themselves  had  done  an 
act  deeply  injurious  to  the  honor  and  interests  of 
the  South.  When  the  act  was  accomplished,  I 
said  on  this  floor  that  the  Whig  party  was  over¬ 
thrown.  I  was  told,  however,  that  a  great  prin¬ 
ciple  was  asserted.  The  principle  was,  that  the 
people  of  a  Territory  ought  to  have  a  perfect  right 
to  manage  their  own  domestic  institutions  in  their 
own  way.  To  men  who  thought  but  little,  such 
a  proposition  seemed  to  be  just.  You  were  not 
content  with  the  ordinary  mode  of  legislation,  but 
against  all  precedent  you  incorporated  into  the 
very  body  of  your  bill  these  jingling  words,  that 
it  ££  was  not  the  intention  of  Congress  to  legislate 
1  Slavery  into  the  Territory,  nor  to  prohibit  it 
£  from  going  there,  but  to  leave  the  people  per- 
£  fectly  free  to  form  and  regulate  their  domestic 
£  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject,  however, 

£  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.” 

A  more  damning  act  of  duplicity  than  this 
never  characterized  the  legislation  of  any  country 
on  God’s  earth.  I  say  boldly,  it  -was  a  premedi¬ 
tated  deception.  It  partially  produced  its  result ; 
but,  thank  God,  the  people  now  understand  it. 
The  doctrine  that  the  inhabitants  of  a  Territory 
should  manage  their  own  internal  concerns  in 
their  own  way,  seemed  very  plausible.  I  know 
the  labor  which  it  cost  to  get  this  formula  into 
the  bill.  I  remember  the  various  committals,  and 
recommittals,  and  councils,  and  deliberations, 
which  took  place  before  the  creed  could  be  worded 
right.  As  one  gentleman  said,  a  slump-speech 
was  injected  into  the  body  of  the  bill,  in  order  to 
sweeten  it  with  the  people.  From  Adam's  time 
to  the  present,  who  ever  heard  of  setting  forth  in 
the  body  of  an  act  the  reasons  for  its  passage? 

A  law  is  defined  to  be  a  rule  of  action,  and  who 
ever  heard  of  making  it  express  the  motives  of 
those  who  passed  it?  It  was  an  extraordinary 
occurrence  that  called  for  such  extraordinary 
legislation.  It  stamped  this  measure,  in  the  first 
place,  as  something  extremely  important  and  un¬ 
usual.  I  think  I  cannot  mistake  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  done.  It  was  hollow,  false,  hypo¬ 
critical;  designed  to  deceive  the  people,  who  it 
was  hoped  would  not  understand  it.  Time,  which 
tests  all  things,  has  brought  to  light  what  I  did 
not  know  then,  to  confirm  the  opinion  which  I 
then  entertained.  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  evi¬ 
dence  which  has  since  transpired,  that  at  the  very 
time  when  you  were  enacting  a  law  declaring  that 
the  people  of  the  Territory  should  do  as  they 
pleased  on  the  subject  of  Slavery,  a  secret  society 
was  organized  to  carry  Slavery  into  Kansas,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  what  might  be  the  wishes  of  the 
people.  I  say,  the  proof  stands  out  in  bold  re¬ 
lief,  and,  though  it  does  not  trace  a  knowledge  . 
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of  the  society  to  the  members  who  voted  for  the 
bill,  it  shows  that  just  about  that  time  secret 
lodges,  with  secret  oaths,  and  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  of  a  secret  society,  for  the  deliberate  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  Slavery  into  that  Territory,  was 
formed  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  also  in  other 
States  ;  and  'before  God  I  believe  that  it  extended 
even  to  this  city.  If  so,  it  still  further  marks  the 
blackness  and  darkness  that  cover  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  those  who,  meditating  the  establishment 
of  Slavery  by  force  or  fraud  in  that  Territory, 
put  in  the  bill  the  principle  that  the  people  shall 
be  left  u  perfectly  free'’  to  do  as  they  pleased  on 
the  subject. 

What  adds  to  the  enormity  of  the  transaction 
is,  that  now,  with  this  light  before  us,  with  a  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  that  such  a  society  existed,  at 
all  events,  in  Missouri,  and  extended  to  other 
States,  and  was  actively  propagating  its  princi¬ 
ples,  and  preparing  for  the  onset,  those  who  did 
this  act  turn  round  and  charge  all  the  difficulties 
in  Kansas  on  the  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  first  and 
second  reports  of  the  Committee  on  Territories. 

It  is  the  great  staple  of  the  speeches  that  have 
been  made  to  justify  the  atrocities  in  Kansas. 

I  do  not  deny  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
free  States  to  send  free  men  to  the  Territory  of 
Kansas.  I  remember  well,  that,  when  some  gentle¬ 
man  was  arguing  against  the  Aid  Society,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Toombs]  said  that  he 
saw  nothing  illegal  in  it.  That  declaration  was, 

I  think,  incorporated  into  his  speech.  He  agrees 
now,  as  all  honorable  men  must  agree,  that  it 
did  nothing  unlawfnl — nothing  wrong;  and  yet 
the  honorable  Senator  from  Georgia  has  as  much 
interest  in  promoting  Slavery  as  any  man  under 
heaven.  Then,  what  will  you  say  of  the  men 
from  the  North  who  dissent  from  him,  and  seek  to 
put  the  odium  of  the  occurrences  in  Kansas  on  the 
Aid  Society,  by  the  use  of  arguments  which  a 
Southern  man,  governed  by  the  principles  of 
honor, ^ repudiates?  You  tell  us  that  the  Aid 
Society  has  been  the  cause  of  the  trouble.  Hon¬ 
orable  gentlemen  from  the  South  see  nothing 
wrong  in  it;  nor  do  you.  It  is  a  pretence,  put 
forth  to  break  the  odium  of  Northern  delin¬ 
quency. 

Did  you  not  say  the  Territory  was  open  to  a 
just  competition?  Did  you  not  invite  all  men  to 
go  into  the  Territory,  and  there  compete  for  the 
meed  of  Liberty?  I  regretted  this,  for  it  was  not 
an  equal  bargain  by  any  means,  because  we  had 
already  paid  the  full  price  of  having  Liberty  there, 
without  being  subject  to  any  contingency.  Throw¬ 
ing  that  out  of  the  way,  trampling  it  under  foot 
by  a  breach  of  faith,  which  would  have  justified 
war  to  the  knife  between  separate  and  independ¬ 
ent  nations,  and  planting  yourselves  upon  the 
principle  that  the  different  sections  of  the  Union  ' 
should  go  there  and  compete  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  their  institutions,  was  there  anything 
wrong  in  the  North,  that  believed  in  Liberty,  send-  j 
ing,  or  aiding  to  send,  men  there  who  wished  to 
go?  Did  they  hire  them?  No.  Did  they  pay  j 
them?  No.  Did  they  make  an  inquiry  as  to 
their  politics  ?  They  did  not;  but  if  they  had  ' 
done  so,  it  would  .have  been  justifiable.  Ah  there  j 


was  about  it  was  a  society  like  the  American 
•Express  Company  or  an}r  other.  It  was  designed 
to  give  Liberty  to  this  Territory,  the  most  lauda¬ 
ble  of  all  objects ;  and  next  to  make  profit,  as  men 
make  profit  by  other  transactions.  Northern 
men,  in  the  face  of  the  admission  of  Southern 
men  who  say  they  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  it, 
declaim  against  and  denounce  those  engaged  in 
the  transaction.  Well  may  we  blush  for  the 
North.  I  intend  to  do  the  South  no  injustice;  I 
will  give  them  their  due,  and  no  more  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  have  never  known  a  Southern  man 
recreant  to  the  principles  by  which  ho  professed 
to  be  governed.  If  he  is  an  advocate  for  Slavery, 
he  stands  up  and  advocates  it  boldly.  I  am  here 
boldly  to  meet  him  on  his  arguments.  But  what 
shall  we  say  of  those  who  take  up  arguments  for 
Slavery  which  are  discarded  by  the  men  who  are 
interested,  and  seek  to  make  political  capital 
against  Freedom  out  of  the  remnants  of  argu¬ 
ments  which  are  rejected  by  honorable  compet¬ 
itors  ? 

The  Aid  Society,  we  are  told,  did  very  wrong; 
but  nothing  is  said  of  the  secret,  oath-bound 
society  organized  for  no  other  purpose  but  to 
carry  Slavery  there.  Did  any  man  ever  hear 
from  your  lips  a  rebuke  or  censure  against  this 
secret  society?  Never;  never.  It  was  all  right 
to  carry  Slavery  there  by  the  agency  of  secret, 
oath-bound  societies;  but  when  the  Emigrant 
Aid  Society  does  anything,  men  stand  forth  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim, 
“We  are  glad  to  meet  your  defiant  spirit;  we 
will  subdue  you;  we  intend  to  subjugate  you.” 
Why?  Because  you  were  sent  there  by  Aid 
Societies. 

Now,  sir,  if  the  Aid  Societies  did  wrong,  punish 
them  ;  but  has  not  the  honest  settler  who  Is  liv¬ 
ing  on  his  claim  the  same  rights  with  another 
man,  no  matter  by  what  agency  he  got  there  ? 
Are  you  going  to  hang  him  for  treason  ?  Are 
you  going  to  hunt  him  out  as  you  would  a  wolf, 
because  be  went  on  the  boats  or  cars  of  the  Aid 
Society,  and  thereby  paid  a  less  price  than  if  he 
went  there  in  any  other  way  ?  If  a  man  went 
there  bound  by  a  secret  oath,  taken  beforehand, 
that  he  would  corrupt  the  ballot-box — that  he 
would  force  certain  institutions  upon  the  people, 
and  overthrow  all  that  your  bill  promised,  there 
is  not  a  word  of  disapprobation  on  your  lips.  I 
leave  the  world,  with  the  light  of  the  evidence, 
to  judge  between  the  secret  oath-bound  society 
under  the  command  of  the  late  Vice  President 
Atchison,  Stringfellow,  and  company,  and  the 
Massachusetts  Aid  Society,  composed  of  men  of 
peace — men  who  have  never  meddled  with  your 
institutions,  but  have  only  aided  persons  to  get 
to  Kansas  more  easily  and  more  cheaply  than 
they  could  have  gone  without  such  aid.  I  leave 
the  people  to  judge  between  the  two.  From  the 
verdict  of  the  Senate  I  appeal  to  the  people.  A 
great  controversy  is  pending,  which  will  decide 
whether  Slavery  is  to  be  propagated  by  illegiti¬ 
mate  means — whether  Freedom,  going  into  your 
Territories  in  innocence,  is  to  be  proscribed  ! 
That  question  is  pending  before  the  American 
people.  To  them  I  take  .an  appeal  from  all  your 
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arguments  and  Totes  here,  and  I  doubt  not  what 
the  result  will  be. 

But,  sir,  I  have  not  yet  done  with  your  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska  bill.  I  told  you  it  was  a  fraud. 
Can  I  prove  it  ?  We  shall  see.  After  saying  that 
you  left  the  people  entirely  free  to  fix  their  do¬ 
mestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  you  had 
great  trouble  in  adding  the  words,  “  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  What 
qualification,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  did 
he  understand  to  be  made  in  legal  effect  by  the 
addition  of  those  words?  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
answer  me.  Did  he  hold  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  by  its  own  vigor,  carried 
Slavery  into  the  Territory,  and  rendered  it  legal 
for  a  slaveholder  to  take  this  species  of  property 
there?  I  again  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
whether  he  understands  that  that  was  the  case? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
been  using  such  language,  that  I  cannot  go 
into  a  discussion  with  him.  He  has  spoken  of 
“fraud,”  and  “premeditated  fraud,”  in  such  a 
manner  that  I  perceive  the  object  is  to  get  up  a 
controversy.  I  do  not  intend  to  have  a  contro¬ 
versy  writh  him  here  to-day.  Therefore  he  can 
go  on  and  finish  his  speech. 

Mr.  WADE.  Well,  sir,  the  Senator  called  on 
us,  not  a  great  while  ago,  to  be  explicit  as  to 
what  our  issue  was.  I  have  been  explicit  as  to 
our  issue.  I  have  told  you  what  the  “  Black 
Republicans,”  of  whom  I  am  one,  are  contending 
for.  We  intend,  above  all  other  things,  that  you 
shall  not  have  another  inch  of  territory  any¬ 
where  for  Slavery,  and  especially  not  Kansas, 
which  you  have  attempted  to  steal.  Row,  when 
I  call  on  the  gentleman  to  be  equally  explicit, 
he  says  that  I  use  intemperate  language.  Per¬ 
haps  I  do,  for  I  am  impelled  by  considerable  zeal 
on  this  subject,  because  it  has  brought  jeopardy 
on  our  country.  It  is  enough  to  stir  the  blood 
of  every  man  who  has  any  love  of  country,  to  see 
how  our  liberties  have  been  jeoparded  by  the 
late  course  of  things.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
refuses  to  tell  me  what  he  understood,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  was  meant 
by  the  insertion  of  the  most  material  clause  in 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill.  I  know  that  many 
gentlemen  from  the  South  held  that  no  legisla¬ 
tion  was  wanted  to  enable  them  to  take  their 
slaves  into  the  Territories.  They  held  that  the 
Constitution  gives  the  right,  without  legislation. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Brown]  avow¬ 
edly  held  that  doctrine.  That  Senator,  in  a  speech 
delivered  not  long  since,  said  it  was  unfortunate 
that  the  law  did  not  define  particularly  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  language  to  which  I 
have  alluded.  I  know  why  it  was  not  done.  You 
could  not  agree  among  yourselves  about  it. 
Council  after  council  was  held  on  these  very 
words.  Many  Southern  gentlemen  said  that  Sla¬ 
very  was  carried  to  the  Territories  by  force  of  the 
Constitution ;  others  held  a  different  doctriue ; 
and  you  had  to  compromise  by  putting  in  the 
words,  S*  subject  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,”  which  overthrew  the  previous 
clause  about  leaving  the  people  perfectly  free 
to  form  their  own  institutions.  This  specious 


language,  calculated  to  tickle  the  ear  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  was  entirely  nullified  and  overthrown  by 
the  addendum,  which  you  now  refuse  to  explain. 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  [Mr.  Brown,]  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  referred,  said :  ? 

“In  passing  the  Kansas  bill,  Congress,  in  my  opinion 
committed  one  error;  and  out  of  that  error  has'grown 
much  of  the  confusion  and  discord  which  have  ever  since 
distracted  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory.  It  Was  just 
to  repeal  the  Missouri  restriction;  but  it  was  unwise  to 
leave  the  inhabitants  of  the  Territory  in  doubt  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  real  powers.  It  was  a  grievous  error  not 
to  have  defined  precisely  what  we  meant  ;  by  leaving  the 
people  of  the  Territory  perfectly  free  to  form  and  regulate 
their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way.’” 

Ihat  declaration  comes  from  no  enemy  of  the 
measure,  but  a  fast  friend  to  it,  but  an  honorable 
man,  who  will  not  shrink  from  giving  me  his 
views  of  the  Constitution  upon  any  matter  con¬ 
nected  with  this  great  controversy. "  I  have  given 
his  opinion.  Then  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
you  failed  to  define  what  you  meant  on  this  most 
important  o  1  all  subjects.  You  left  in  your  dec¬ 
laration,  as  a  trap  to  catch  men  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  what  you  intended.  I  knew  it.  There 
was  no  Senator  on  the  floor  who  did  not  under¬ 
stand  perfectly  well  that  that  addition  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  great  labor,  pain,  and  deliberation,  and 
in  the  minds  of  perhaps  a  majority  here  annulled 
the  specious  words  which  were  before  inserted 
to  tickle  the  ears  of  the  people.  That  stump 
speech,  which,  as  Mr.  Benton  said,  was  injected 
into  the  enacting  clause  of  your  law,  was  annulled 
by  this  other  clause,  which  those  who  were  not 
lawyers  would  not  be  likely  to  understand ;  and 
to-day  the  Senator  from  Illinois  cannot  tell  me 
how  he  understands  it. 

I  knew  by  another  indication  what  was  the 
meaning  of  that.  Nearly  all  of  you  went  back 
on  the  stump  and  said,  “  Is  it  not  right  for  the 
people  of  the  Territory  to  frame  their  domestic 
institutions  in  their  own  way?  Who  can  object  to 
so  reasonable  a  proposition  as  that?  These  Black 
Republicans,  however,  want  to  come  in,  and  by 
some  arbitrary  rule  override  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Territories.”  And  yet,  you  all  knew 
that  that  was  not  the  understanding  which  was 
attached  to  the  very  clause  that  you  undertook 
to  palm  off  on  them.  I  shall  not  occupy  time  by 
reading  from  the  Journals  of  the  Senate,  for  I  re¬ 
member  what  took  place  on  that  occasion.  My 
then  colleague,  Mr.  Chase,  in  order  to  test  your 
veracity  on  that  subject,  and  your  good  faith  in 
that  enactment,  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of 
that  clause  this  most  reasonable  proposition : 

“ Provided ,  That  the  Terriiorial  Legislature  shall  have 
power  to  exclude  Slavery  in  said  Territory.” 

The  votes  of  all  the  friends  of  the  bill  stand  re¬ 
corded  on  the  Journals  against  that  proviso ;  and 
yet  you  complain  of  me  because  I  speak  freely  on 
this  subject.  You  say  the  people  were  to  be  left 
perfectly  free ;  and  yet,  when  the  test  came, 
whether  they  should  be  free  or  not,  you  voted  it 
down.  This  was  like  the  apples  of  Sodom — fair 
to  the  look,  but  as  you  approach  them,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  taste  them,  they  turn  to  bitterness  and 
ashes. 

Is  this  the  way  in  which  the  American  Senate 
is  to  deal  with  the  unsophisticated  people  of  the 
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United  States?  You  pretended  that  you  had  no 
pother  to  legislate  at  all  for  the  Territories  ;  that 
non-intervention  was  to  rule;  and,  again,  Mr. 
Chase  tested  you  by  asking  you  to  declare  that 
the  people  should  have  the  privilege  of  choosing 
their  own  Governor,  judges,  and  other  officers. 
He  offered  an  amendment  for  that  purpose,  so  as 
to  test  your  real  views  on  the  subject  of  non¬ 
intervention;  but  you  as  promptly  voted  it  down, 
saying  that  they  had  no  such  right,  but  yet  not 
abating  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  your  stickling  for 
what  you  call  the  rights  of  the  people  of  the 
Territories,  and  the  want  of  power  in  Congress 
to  legislate  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  that  bill  was  an 
unfortunate  hour  for  this  P.epublic.  I  felt  it  then ; 
and  during  that  dark  night  I  rose  here,  and  told 
you  that  1  feared  the  knell  of  our  Republic  was 
rung ;  that  you  had  given  it  a  wound  under  which 
it  would  languish,  and  finally  die.  God  knows  I 
fear  now  that  my  prediction  will  be  verified,  for 
all  the  evils  which  I  then  thought  would  arise 
out  of  this  dangerous  and  unjust  legislation  have 
come  upon  us.  This  Government  has  been  legis¬ 
lating  for  seventy  years  on  matters  connected 
with  the  welfare  of  the  American  people:  not 
always,  perhaps,  in  the  wisest  manner,  but  still 
so  as  to  make  every  one,  proud  of  the  American 
name,  eager  to  upheld  the  integrity  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions;  but  now  they  have  received  a  wound 
that  makes  every  patriot  tremble,  and  induces 
him  to  pause  as  he  attempts  to  lift  the  curtain 
which  conceals  the  future  of  this  Republic. 

For  more  than  seventy  years,  the  rights  of  the 
American  people  have  been  secured,  and  we  have 
heard  of  no  civil  war,  no  civil  strife  or  contention, 
during  this  period  ;  we  have  not  heard  of  Ameri¬ 
can  blood  shed  by  American  hands  on  American 
soil,  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  any  species 
of  political  principle,  or  for  defending  or  over¬ 
throwing  any  of  her  institutions.  Now,  however, 
since  the  spoiler  has  come,  and  with  him  this  ne¬ 
farious  legislation,  strife  and  contention  embitter 
05 >©  section  of  the  country  against  the  other,  so 
that  it  now  requires  all  the  coolness  of  the  patriot 
t©  withhold  his  hand  from  rushing  into  the  arena 
of  civil  war.  Sir,  civil  war,  in  fact,  now  exists  in 
your  Territory,  and  it  has  been  commenced  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  carry  Slavery  into  Kansas  in 
the  face  of  your  specious  legislation,  which  was  to 
leave  the  people  free  to  legislate  as  they  pleased 
on  the  subject. 

I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  any  party,  or 
any  section,  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
that  can  look  with  composure  at  the  transactions 
now  going  on  in  Kansas.  I  ask  every  man,  no 
matter  from  where  he  comes,  if  his  blood  does 
not  boil  as  he  contemplates  the  acts  of  lawless 
violence  that  are  being  committed  there?  Does 
any  one  suppose  that  these  blows  of  civil  war 
can  be  given  by  one  side  forever,  and  never  be 
retaliated  by  the  other?  I  know,  sir,  that  the 
Northern  people  are  patient,  long-suffering,  and 
very  slow  to  anger;  but  if  these  things  go  on,  the 
day  will  come  when  they  will  think  that  forbear¬ 
ance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
their  quiet  is  not  a  shame  to-day.  What  have  the 
Free  State  settlers  of  Kansas  done  to  justify  the 


i  aggressions  of  those  who  are  attempting  to  prop¬ 
agate  the  institution  of  Slavery. 

I  ask  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Pugh.]  the  advocate 
of  Slavery,  who  stands  here,  turning  his  back 
coolly  upon  three  fourths  of  the  Legislature  of 
his  State,  putting  them  at  open  defiance  ;  who 
J  has  never  breathed  here  the  name  of  Liberty; 
j  whose  tongue  has  been  employed,  since  he  has 
j  had  a  seat  on  this  floor,  in  nothing  but  the  advo¬ 
cacy  of  abject  Slavery ;  and  who,  with  an  industry 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  has  hunted  up  ana  per¬ 
verted,  I  rvill  say,  the  musty  records  of  the  early 
history  of  this  Government,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
he  could  cull  there  something  on  which  to  hang 
an  argument  for  eternal  Slavery — I  ask  him, 
prejudiced  as  he  must  be,  what  have  the  Free 
State  people  of  Kansas  done,  that  deserves  rob¬ 
bery,  and  murder,  and  the  burning  of  their  towns? 
What  have  the  free  emigrants  from  Ohio  done, 
that  they  should  be  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts  in  the  prairies  of  Kansas?  Have  they 
raised  their  hands  in  ruthless  violence  against 
the  institutions  of  their  country?  ,  He  denounced 
them  as  traitors.  Who  have  they  betrayed? 
What  law  have  they  transgressed?  What  injury 
have  they  done?  Echo  answers,  What?  They 
have  gone  there  and  taken  up  their  claims  for 
the  honest  purpose  of  settlement.  There  is  not 
a  single  act  of  violence,  or  blood,  or  illegality,  of 
which  they  can  be  accused. 

I  am  amazed  at  the  facility  with  which  some 
men  follow  in  the  wake  of  Slavery.  Sometimes 
it  leads  me  even  to  hesitate  whether  I  am  strictly 
correct  in  the  idea  that  all  men  are  born  to  equal 
rights,  for  their  conduct  seems  to  contravene  this- 
doctrine.  Sometimes  I  see  in  some  men  an  ab¬ 
jectness,  a  want  of  that  manly  independence 
which  enables  a  man  to  rely  on  himself  and  face 
the  world  on  his  own  principles,  that  I  do  not 
know  but  that  I  am  wrong  in  advocating  Univer¬ 
sal  Liberty.  I  wish  to  Heaven  all  such  were  of 
the  African  race. 

I  ask  again,  Why  are  these  men  denounced  as 
traitors  ?  What  have  the  immigrants  from  Ohio 
done  to  demand  the  fate  which  has  been  visited 
on  them?  What  had  Brown  done, that  he  should 
be  met  in  the  prairies  by  five  or  six  men,  who, 
with  a  barbarity  worse  than  that  of  the  savage, 
hewed  him  in  pieces,  and,  whilst  dying  from  his 
ghastly  wounds,  threw  him. into  the  presence  of 
his  wife,  to  distract  her,  dethrone  her  reason,  and 
turn  her  out  upon  the  world  a  raving  maniac? 
AYhat  had  Barber  done — a  man  who  went  from 
Preble  county,  nearer  my  colleague’s  home  than 
mine,  who  is  certified  to  by  all  his  neighbors  as 
one  of  the  most  inoffensive  men  in  the  world, 
who  went  into  the  Territory  in  good  faith,  to 
seek  an  industrious  and  honest  livelihood?  For 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  held  the  principles 
which  I  hold — for  no  treasonable  acts,  but  bare¬ 
ly  for  the  avowal  that  he  loved  Freedom  better 
than  Slavery — be  was  hewed  in  pieces  by  men 
who  occupy  important  positions  under  this 
miserable  Administration,  who  still  retain  their 
places,  and  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  commended 
themselves  to  the  powers  that  be  by  the  most 
deliberate  murders. 

I  know,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a  hard  in- 
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dictment;  but  it  can  neither  be  doubted  nor  de¬ 
nied.  Our  country  has  come  to  a  crisis  which 
demands  all  our  wisdom  to  extricate  her.  I  speak 
plainly  of  the  evils  which  are  existing,  because 
we  must  understand  them  before  we  can  apply  a 
remedy.  I  believe,  before  high  Heaven,  that,  in 
the  history  of  all  men  who  were  ever  intrusted 
with  the  welfare  of  mankind,  the  acts  of  none 
blacken  the  pages  of  history  more  than  those  of 
Franklin  Pierce,  the  present  President.  The 
accusations  which  I  have  made  here  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  denial.  The  record  is  made  up,  and 
by  that  record'  he  shall  be  tried.  It  will  not  do 
now  to  deny  it.  I  impeach  him  of  these  crimes, 
and  those  who  believe  he  is  guilty  of  them,  and 
Still  uphold  him,  are  accessories  after  the  fact. 

The  Free  State  men  of  Kansas  have  done  no 
wrong.  Their  only  crime  is,  that  they  loved 
Freedom  more  than  Slavery.  You  cannot  escape 
by  cries  against  the  Aid  Society;  and  yet  here  is 
a  sophistry  thrown  into  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  speech  of  my  colleague,  that  it  is 
a  wonderful  thing  that,  while  Kansas  is  groan¬ 
ing  under  all  these  evils,  Nebraska  is  enjoying 
peace !  The  Senator  from  Kentucky,  in  his  argu- 
.  ment  yesterday,  thought  it  was  a  profound  mys¬ 
tery  how  it  happened  that,  although  the  first  bill 
proposed  to  make  but  one  Territory  out  of  this 
great  region,  it  was  recommitted,  and  afterwards 
reported  as  a  bill  for  two  Territories.  To  one 
who  did  not  look  behind  the  curtain,  that  would 
seem  to  be  a  little  strange.  Why  did  you  want 
two  great  Territories  with  scarcely  a  white  man 
in  them?  In  my  judgment,  when  the  first  bili 
was  reported,  the  idea  was  to  make  a  slave  State ; 
but  it  was  seen  that  the  Territory  was  so  large 
that  it  would  receive  a  great  population  from  the 
free  States,  and  that  it  would  not  be  as  likely  that 
your  secret  societies  for  propagating  Slavery 
would  be  as  successful  in  the  whole  of  it  as  by 
cutting  it  in  two,  and  making  sure  of  one  at  ail 
events,  and  trusting  to  luck  for  the  other.  You 
cut  it  in  two,  and  commenced  proceedings  to 
propagate  Slavery  in  Kansas  because  it  lay  along¬ 
side  of  Missouri,  and  it  was  therefore  easy  to 
transport  any  number  of  Missourians  there,  to 
control  the  Territory.  You  thought  you  could 
make  it  a  slave  State  much  easier  than  you  could 
the  whole  region  at  first  called  Nebraska. 

Why  is  it  that  there  is  no  disturbance  in  the 
present  Territory  of  Nebraska  ?  Merely  because 
your  secret  society  to  propagate  Slavery  by  fraud 
and  force  has  not  been  in  operation  in  that  Ter¬ 
ritory.  Does  any  man  suppose,  for  one  moment, 
that  the  Southern  States,  intent  upon  making  the 
Territories  slave  States,  would  willingly  adopt 
the  principles  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  as 
preached  by  its  Northern  advocates?  We  know 
that  they  intend  to  bring  Slavery  into  the  Terri¬ 
tories.  Can  it  be  supposed,  for  a  single  moment, 
that  it  is  possible,  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  to 
make  a  slave  State,  left  perfectly  free  to  the  emi¬ 
gration  from  the  North — a  population  of  fourteen 
millions,  to  compete  with  a  population  of  six 
millions  ?  Southern  emigration  is  not  half  as 
vigorous  as  that  from  the  North,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  emigration  from  abroad.  Did  any  man  for 
a  moment  believe  that  anything  could  be  gained 


to  Slavery  by  the  faithful  application  of  this 
principle?  No,  sir;  they  knew  it  well.  South¬ 
ern  gentlemen  do  not  contend  for  that  kind  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  but  they  put  their  faces  like 
brass  against  it,  knowing  that,  if  carried  out  in 
its  true  spirit,  it  would  deprive  them  of  all  new 
territory  forever.  Hence  they  raise  their  voices 
against  it. 

When  they  sternly  rebuked  the  advocates  of 
this  squatter  sovereignty,  those  gentlemen  turned 
round,  and  resorted  to  a  miserable  absurdity. 
They  do  not  say,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  popu¬ 
lar  sovereignty ;  but,  if  you  consult  the  first  re¬ 
port  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Terri¬ 
tories,  you  will  find  that  he  talks  of  a  sovereignty 
suspended  in  abeyance.  Who  ever  heard  of  that, 
before?  I  have  heard  of  bears  and  woodchuck;} 
being  suspended,  and  in  abeyance,  during  the 
winter,  but  I  did  not  know  that  it  applied  to 
sovereignty.  I  supposed  that  whoever  possessed 
sovereignty  could  exercise  jurisdiction,  or  else 
there  was  no  sovereignty  at  all.  What  an  idea 
to  talk  about  sovereignty  suspended  in  abey¬ 
ance,  held  in  trust  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  !  It  was  a  complete  backing  out ;  it  was 
a  repudiation  of  squatter  sovereignty,  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  those  whose  mandate  some  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  obey.  I  have  not  had  time  to  examine 
this  latter  report  of  the  Committee  on  Territo¬ 
ries,  but  I  doubt  whether  this  doctrine  is  so  much 
as  named  there.  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  men¬ 
tioned,  for  I  have  not  read  it.  First,  we  were 
told  that  the  sovereignty  was  suspended  in  abey¬ 
ance;  then,  the  first  bill  of  the  committee  was 
abandoned;  and  now  another  one  is  reported, 
ty:ng  up  every  loophole  of  discretion  in  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Territory,  not  leaving  them  a  single 
thing  on  which  to  legislate.  1  am  inclined  to 
suppose  that  even  the  doctrine  of  suspended  sov¬ 
ereignty  held  in  abeyance  is  dropped,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  will  wake  up  in  the  spring.  It  has 
done  its  work,  and  it  will  be  heard  of  no  more. 

I  hope  the  people  will  not  be  troubled  any 
longer  with  a  vain  idea  that  there  is  to  be  a  fair 
competition  for  the  Territories,  and  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  to  be  allowed  to  frame  their  insti¬ 
tutions  as  they  think  proper.  How  has  it  been 
in  Kansas?  IIow  is  it  there  to-day?  How  did 
Mr.  Atchison  and  Mr.  Stringfellow  and  all  Mis¬ 
souri  understand  it?  My  colleague  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Illinois  have  argued  that  there  might 
be  a  majority  of  men  there  to  make  it  a  slave 
State,  and  seemed  to  be  very  much  in  hopes  that 
such  would  be  the  case ;  but  they  knew  that  it 
was  not  so,  for  no  man,  no  State,  resorts  to  force 
and  fraud  to  accomplish  that  which  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  a  legitimate  and  proper  way.  The 
very  fact  that  the  people  of  Missouri  crossed 
over  the  line  in  great  numbers,  with  arms,  with 
banners  flying  and  drums  beating,  took  possession 
of  the  polls,  and  drove  away  the  inhabitants, 
shows  conclusively  that  they  knew,  if  the  people 
were  left  to  themselves,  they  would  in  a  moment 
make  Kansas  a  free  State.  Why  all  this  expense 
and  labor,  and  the  commission  of  these  egregious 
crimes,  if  the  purpose  could  be  effected  without 
them  ?  The  fact  is  what  every  man  would  know 
to  be  the  case,  even  without  understanding  the 
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evidence ;  he  would  know  that  people  emigrating 
from  a  section  containing  fourteen  millions  would 
outnumber  those  coming  from  a  section  of  not 
more  than  six  millions.  If  left  to  themselves, 
they  would  have  excluded  Slavery  forever;  and 
hence  the  power  of  the  General  Government  must- 
be  invoked,  and  emigration  must  be  fostered  from 
the  Southern  States;  even  States  must  be  appeal¬ 
ed  to,  and  men  must  be  sent  and  paid  for  going — 
not  to  settle  on  claims  and  become  actual  resi¬ 
dents;  for  if  that  was  the  object,  I,  who  approve 
the  conduct  of  the  Aid  Society,  would  not  condemn 
any  man  for  that.  If  any  man  from  the  North 
or  the  South  has  gone  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  that  Territory  his  home,  I  have  not  one 
word  to  say  against  him.  Let  him  go  there  ;  let 
him  carry  his  principles  with  him;  let  him  carry 
them  out  at  the  polls  by  his  vote.  If  he  is  so 
blind  to  his  own  interests,  and  so  forgetful  of  the 
rights  of  others,  as  to  vote  for  Slavery,  I  shall 
deplore  it;  but  I  shall  not  raise  my  hand  or  my 
voice  against  him.  It  stands  confessed  that  the 
Pro-Slavery  men  were  outvoted ;  that  the  Free 
State  men  were  as  three  to  one ;  that  Missouri 
and  all  the  slave  States  were  conscious  of  it;  that 
this  miserabie-Exeeutive  was  conscious  of  it;  and 
hence  fraud,  force,  and  violence,  were  resorted  to, 
in  order  to  accomplish  that  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  in  a  legitimate  way. 

I  could  prove  all  that  I  have  said  in  regard  to 
the  iniquities  enacted  in  Kansas  by  the  documents 
which  were  drawn  reluctantly  from  the  Executive 
department.  I  could  sustain  them  by  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Governor  Shannon  himself.  I  shall  not 
consume  the  time  of  the  Senate  now  by  reading 
from  these  documents,  but  they  are  u  confirma¬ 
tions  strong  as  proofs  of  Holy  Writ”  of  every 
word  I  have  said.  To  establish  that  truth,  it  is 
not  even  necessary  to  resort  to  that  multitude  of 
witnesses  who  have  now  come  up  to  stare  you  in 
the  face,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
the  face,  and  to  astonish  them  by  the  damning 
crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  persons 
from  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  by  your  Execu¬ 
tive. 

I  have  here  Governor  Shannon’s  letter,  but  it 
has  been  read  so  often  that  I  shall  not  again  read 
it;  but  I  will  state  its  substance.  Governor  Shan¬ 
non  was  inquired  of,  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
gave  rise  to  the  first  rebellion,  as  it  is  called.  It 
appears  that  an  oath  was  made  by  one  man  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  heard  it  stated,  and  believed  ft 
to  be  true,  that  a  man  named  Branson  had  threat¬ 
ened  his  life..  A  peace  warrant  was  issued,  it  is 
said.  We  have  not  the  warrant,  nor  anything 
more  than  the  bare  statement  of  its  having  been 
issued.  This  was  the  foundation  of  these  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Officers  were  sent  to  arrest  Branson  on 
this  peace  warrant — the  lowest  grade  of  all  judi¬ 
cial  proceedings  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  man 
to  bail  for  good  behaviour,  if  peradventure,  he  had 
made  such  a  threat  under  circumstances  that 
would  justify  the  proceedings.  Was  not  this  a 
mighty  matter  upon  which  to  bang  the  revolution 
of  States  and  Empires?  Governor  Shannon  in¬ 
voked  the  troops  to  help  his  officers,  because  they 
could  not  take  Branson.  Many  an  offender  has 
run  away  from  one  State  to  another,  without 


causing  revolution.  These  matters  are  regarded 
as  of  very  little  consequence,  for  they  are  founded 
on  the  loosest  of  all  affidavits.  It  was  evident  that 
the  object  wras  not  to  take  Branson ;  but  Governor 
Shannon  telegraphed  to  the  President  that  Law¬ 
rence  was  in  arras,  and  that  he  wanted  troops  to 
put  them  down.  About  ten  days  afterwards, 
alone  and  unattended,  he  ventured  into  the  camp 
of  these  rebels.  He  did  not  take  the  precaution 
to  have  even  a  file  of  men  with  him,  which  shows 
that  Governor  Shannon  knew  in  his  heart  that 
there  was  no  danger,  no  rebellion.  No  man  would 
have  ventured  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy  unat¬ 
tended,  if  they  were  in  the  state  of  notorious  and 
flagrant  rebellion  of  which  he  had  spoken. 

When  Governor  Shannon  went  to  Lawrence, 
what  did  he  find?  He  says  they  told  him  they 
were  a  peaceable  people ;  had  not  secreted  any¬ 
body,  and  did  not  intend  to  do  so.  He  says  that 
he  believed  all  they  said,  and  that  he  had  nothing 
against  them.  Now,  there  is  one  circumstance 
which  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  in  order  to  show 
the  frame  of  mind  which  prevailed  there.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Shannon  says  that  the  people  of  Lawrence 
were  guilty  of  nothing,  but  that  he  had  great 
trouble  to  get  away  the  troops,  who  were  people 
from  Missouri  that  had  gathered  together  to  be¬ 
siege  Lawrence.  This  circumstance  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  because  the  men  of  Lawrence  are 
accused  of  flagrant  treasons.  Governor  Shannon 
says  that  the  people  of  Lawrence  were  all  right, 
and  that  the  difficulty  was  to  get  his  troops  to 
disband,  without  robbing  and  pillaging  the  town. 
I  wall  read  what  he  says  about  his  men  at  Law¬ 
rence,  as  it  is  the  clew  to  what  has  since  hap¬ 
pened  : 

“  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  instant  I  repaired  to 
the  camp  at  Lawrence,  and  found  them  busily  engaged  in 
their  fortifications  and  m  drilling  their  forces,  and  had  a 
full  and  satisfactory  interview  with  the  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  forces  in  Lawrence,  in  relation  to  the  impending 
difficulties.  So  for  ns  the  execution  of  the  laws  was  con¬ 
cerned,  we  had  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
understanding.  It  v\as  at  once  agreed  that  the.  lawsof  the 
Territory  should  have  their  regular  course,  and  that  those 
who  disputed  their  validity  should,  if  they  desired  to  do  so, 
test  that  question  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  ; 
that,  in  the  meantime.no  resistance  should  be  made  to 
their  due  execution,  and  ibe  citizens  of  Lawrence  and 
viciui'y  were,  when  properly  cal'ed  on.  to  aid  in  the  arrest 
of  any  one  charged  with  their  violation,  and  aid  and  assist 
in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  society; 
while,  on  m>  part,  i  gave  them  every  assurance  in  my 
power  that  they  should  be  protee’ed  in  all  their  rights  and 
defended  against  any  unlawful  aggressions.  It  is  proper, 
I  should  say,  that  they  claimed  that  a  large  majority  of  them 
had  always  held  and  inculcated  the  same  views.” 

Mark  tbat,  Mr.  President;  notice  the  confidence 
which  Shannon  had  in  those  people.  Not  only 
were  they  innocent  of  any  offence,  but  he  stipu¬ 
lated  with  them  to  be  the  conservators  of  the 
peace.  He  said  these  very  rebels  whom  he  went 
there  to  punish  should  be  enrolled  to  keep  the 
peace  throughout  the  Territory.  He  then  goes 
on : 

“The  assurances  I  received  entirely  satisfied  me  that  no 
one  against  whom  a  writ  had  issued  was  then  in  Law¬ 
rence  ;  that  they  had  all  fled,  a, id  that  they  were  harboring, 
concea  ing,  or  defending,  no  one  against,  whom  a  writ  had 
been  issued,  and  that  hereafter  there  would  be  no  com¬ 
bined  effort  made  to  prevent  the  service  of  any  process  in 
the  county  of  Douglas.  Tuis  was  entirely  satisfactory,  and 
all  that  had  been  desired.  But  to  satisfy  the  forces  that 
surrounded  LawTrence,sc  that  they  could  be  induced  to  re- 


tire  in  order,  was  the  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  T o 
issue  mi  order  to  the  sheriff  to  disband  his  posse,  and  to 
Generals  Richardson  and  Strickler  to  disband  their  forces, 
would  have  been  to  let  loose  this  large  body  of  men,  who 
would  have  been  left  without  control  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  'their  feelings,  which  evidently  was  to  attack  and  dis¬ 
arm  the  people  of  Lawrence.” 

That  is  it,  sir;  there  was  no  trouble  with  these 
rebels  ;  all  they  did  was  right.  The  only  trouble 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  so-called  law  and  order  men 
who  had  assembled  to  keep  the  peace.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  he  visited  their  camp, 
and  found  them  sullen  and  revengeful.  He  found 
that  they  meditated  an  attack  on  Lawrence  at  all 
hazards.  He  told ‘them  that  there  was  a  mistake; 
that  the  people  of  Lawrence  were  guilty  of  noth¬ 
ing;  that  they  were  innocent  men,  observant  of 
the  rights  of  others;  but  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  had  great  difficulty  to  get  rid  of  the  law  and 
order  men  who  had  gone  into  the  Territory  to 
keep  the  peace  in  Lawrence.  In  this  connection, 
I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  read  a  few  lines  from 
the  speech  of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Butler,]  for  I  wish  to  have  it  understood 
what  kind  of  law  and  order  people  these  men 
were. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  extract  flom 
Mr.  Butler’s  speech  of  March  5  : 

“  Tliere  never  was  a  better  illustratien  cf  his  character 
than  the  conduct  he  displayed  in  the  expected  tragedy  at 
Lawrence.  I  know  the  fact,  and  I  state  it  on  my  auihor- 
ity,  as  a  truth  not  to  be  disputed,  (because  I  have  his  let¬ 
ters  in  my  drawer.)  that,  when  that  controversy  arose, 
General  Atchison  was  absolutely  called  upon  to  attend 
General' Richardson’s  command,  and  he  went,  with  a  pos¬ 
itive  pledge,  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom  he  was  asso¬ 
ciated,  that  he  should  rather  be  the  mentor  than  the  If  ader ; 
and  he  has  written  to  me,  that  but  for  his  mediatorial  oili- 
ces,  the  houses  of  the  people  of  Lawrence  wou’d  have 
be-en  burnt,  and  the  streets  drenched  in  blood.  An  appeal 
was  made  to  him,  under  circumstances  which  his  mag¬ 
nanimous  nature  could  not  resist.  He  had  the  courage  to 
do  a  duty,  which,  in  its  performance,  might  even  offend 
h’s  comrades  and  associates — a  courage  much  bieher  than 
that  of  meeting  an  open  enemy  in  the  field.  He  eifsctually 
exerted  his  influence,  under  the  appeal  made  to  him,  to 
save  from  fire  arid  sword  ilie  vi'lage  of  Lawrence,  the 
strongho'd  of  the  Aid  Society  emigrants.  But  for  the  gen¬ 
tle  advice,  and  perhaps  controlling  influence  of  Atchison, 
the  houses  of  the  settlement  w  ould  have  been  burnt,  and 
its  highways  drenched  with  blood.” 

Mr.  WADE.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  this,  for  it  is  pregnant  with  the  most  fatal 
inferences  to  the  integrity  of  that  jposse  of  troops. 
The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  in  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  rescue  Mr.  Atchison  from  any  imputations, 
has  passed  sentence  on  that  army  who  surround¬ 
ed  Lawrence,  and  called  themselves  law  and 
order  men,  which  puts  in  unmistakable  colors 
the  savage  atrocity  that  characterized  those  bar¬ 
barians.  Why,  sir,  there  is  not  an  Indian  tribe 
on  the  continent  of  America,  that  would  threaten 
in  time  of  war  to  do  the  deeds  against  any  settle¬ 
ment  which  were  threatened  by  these  men  sur¬ 
rounding  Lawrence,  and  which  it  took  all  the 
skill,  all  the  ability,  all  the  influence,  of  their 
great  chief  and  leader,  (General  Atchison,)  to 
prevent  from  being  perpetrated.  They  intended, 
he  says,  to  burn  the  place,  and  drench  the  streets 
with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lawrence ; 
and  it  was  all  their  leader  could  do  to  restrain 
them  from  this.  Why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
sacred,  this  infernal  revenge  against  the  inno¬ 
cent  people  of  Lawrence !  Had  not  the  Governor 


of  the  Territory  just  told  these  troops  that  he 
had  been  in  Lawrence,  and  found  nothing  against 
the  people  there — that  he  was  perfectly  satisfied 
with  them?  But  this  had  no  effect  whatever  to 
mitigate  the  infernal  atrocity  which  seemed  to 
actuate  those  hell-hounds  who  surrounded  that 
city.  They  wanted,  still,  to  burn  the  place — to 
drench  the  streets  in  the  blood  of  the  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  of  the  town ;  and  he 
‘  tells  us,  in  this  letter,  that  when  they  w7ere  induced 
to  leave,  they  left  murmuring  and  threatening 
that  they  would  return  again. 

I  had  hoped,  sir,  for  the  honor  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  that  this 
threat  vmuld  never  be  attempted  to  be  put  in 
execution ;  but,  alas  I  it  has  proved  too  true. 
These  monsters  in  human  shape,  who  had  gone 
there,  breathed  nothing  but  revenge  for  fancied 
injuries,  when  they  had  received  none — wishing 
to  wash  their  hands  in  the  innocent  blood  of 
strangers  who  had  done  them  no  harm — retired 
reluctantly,  murmuring  and  threatening  that,  at 
some  future  time,  they  would  have  their  revenge. 
Too  well,  aided  by  this  accursed  Administra¬ 
tion,  have  they  kept  their  word,  and  sacked  and 
burned  Lawrence.  Flying  men,  women,  and  chiL 
dren,  can  attest  how  faithful  they  were  to  the 
nefarious  threat  they  gave  out.  They  gave  the 
Administration  notice  of  what  they  intended. 
Three  months  before,  we  had  on  our  tables  these 
documents,  accompanied  by  all  this  proof.  The 
people  besought  the  Executive  to  interpose  the 
strong  arm  of  the  General  Government,  to  save 
their  wives  and  children  from  destruction, .but  he 
turned  coldly  upon  them.  The  South  sent  men 
there,  armed — not  emigrants,  with  an  honest  pur¬ 
pose  of  settlement,  but  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fight  the  sectional  battles  of 
Missouri  against  the  rights  of  the  settlers.  When 
these  things  were  done,  you  find  the  Executive 
of  this  Government  mustering  into  service,  as 
constables  and  magistrates,  and  arming  with 
Government  arms,  this  crew  rom  the  South,  to 
let  loose  upon  the  devoted  inhabitants.  Robbe¬ 
ry,  murder,  rape,  arson— all  these  crimes  stain 
the  garments  of  this  Administration.  The  blood 
of  my  countrymen  is  on  their  skirts.  I  say  it 
fearlessly.  I  know  it  is  a  high  impeachment 
that  I  make  against  the  President ;  but  it  is  true, 
and  it  will  stare  him  in  the  face  on  the  last  day. 

It  is  true,  that  the  Executive  arm  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  used  to  prostrate  innocent  men,  women, 
and  children,  in  the  Territory  of  Kansas — to 
burn,  rob,  and  destroy,  the  American  citizen — 
despoil  him  of  his  rights,  and  drive  him  from  his 
settlement.  All  the  noted  men  who  in  this  ex¬ 
tremity  asserted  their  manhood,  and  interposed 
courageously  between  the  defenceless  people  and 
those  who  sought  their  destruction,  have  been 
driven  and  hunted  out  of  the  Territory,  as  though 
they  were  wild  beasts.  Many  of  them  are  in 
prison,  under  mock  process  of  law,  to  wait  a 
mock  trial,  and  perhaps  yield  up  their  lives  a  sac¬ 
rifice  on  the  altar  of  Liberty. 

This  is  faintly  the  condition  to  which  you  have 
brought  the  country.  Tn  four  short  years,  this 
prosperous  Republic — the  pride  and  glory  of  the 
world — has  come  down  to  robbery,  rape,  arson, 
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and  murder  of  its  own  citizens  !  Does  any  man 
suppose  that  the  people  of  the  North  will  rest 
quietly  under  this  ?  Gentlemen  of  the  South,  do 
you  suppose  that  you  are  going  to  force  Slavery 
into  Kansas?  You  have  some  reason  to  think 
we  are  all  cowards — I  know  we  have  given  you 
too  much  reason  to  believe  so — but  you  will 
find,  after  all,  that  there  is  a  remnant  of  the  blood 
of  Bunker  Hill  yet  running  in  the  veins  of  North¬ 
ern  men.  When  driven  to  the  wall,  they  will  rise 
in  behalf  of  their  slaughtered  kinsmen,  and  pre¬ 
vent  those  who  have  committed  these  deeds  of 
atrocity  from  taking  the  benefit  of  their  nefarious 
acts.  I  say  it  not  by  way  of  threat,  but  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  that  section  to  which  I  belong.  You 
have  driven  us  to  the  wall;  not  to  turn  would 
be  dishonor,  shame,  slavery,  and  death.  You 
have  forced  the  issue  upon  us.  We  must  turn 
and  resist  these  aggressions,  or  lie  down  and  be 
willing  slaves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  words  to  say 
about  the  pretended  Legislature  of  Kansas.  My. 
colleague  spoke  about  a  great  many  technical 
principles.  He  spoke  about  Governments  de  facto 
and  de  jure,  to  show  that,  if  a  man  usurped  an 
office,  and  exercised  it,  his  acts  could  not  be  trav¬ 
ersed  collaterally.  Very  well.  Every  justice  of 
the  peace  understands  that.  It  may  be  well 
enough  for  the  mere  lawyer,  but  it  is  a  sorry  argu¬ 
ment  for  the  statesman.  The  Legislature  were 
in  office,  and  Governor  Reeder  certified  to  the 
election  of  some  of  them,  and  now  American  Lib¬ 
erty  must  be  trampled  under  foot,  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  because  there  is  a  certiorari  prin¬ 
ciple  .in  the  way.  What  a  bold  advocate  for 
American  Freedom,  to  be  hemmed  in  by  the  chalk 
line  of  a  certiorari!  A  great,  notorious  states¬ 
man,  on  whom  the  world  can  depend  to  vindicate 
their  Liberty,  cloven  down  and  sought  to  be  re¬ 
instated,  tells  them  that  he  who  is  doing  it  has 
th.e  certificate  of  a  man  calling  himself  the  Gov¬ 
ernor;  and,  although  you  know  it  to  be  a  usurp¬ 
ation,  he  is  an  officer  de  facto ,  at  all  events,  and 
you  must  lie  down  under  him  !  Thank  God,  the 
evidence  at  this  time  doe3  not  leave  any  doubt. 
The  executive  officers  themselves  have  furnished 
us  enough  to  show  that  no  freeman  on  God’s  earth, 
who  intends  to  be  such,  would  lie  down  under 
laws  made  by  such  a  tribunal  as  the  documents 
show  that  Legislature  to  have  been. 

My  colleague  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  took 
much  time  to  show  that  at  all  events  the  majority  of 
the  Legislature  had  not  been  impeached  by  evi¬ 
dence  of  fraud ;  and  although  it  is  as  plain  as 
the  noonday  sun,  that  this  quorum  turned  out 
all  those  legally  elected,  and  put  in  their  old  re¬ 
pudiated  associates  without  color  of  right,  a  cer¬ 
tiorari  principle  came  in,  and  Liberty  must  be 
trampled  under  foot !  The  documents  furnished 
by  the  Executive  show  that  bands  of  armed  men 
came  from  Missouri,  in  military  array,  with  drums 
beating  and  colors  flying,  and  took  possession  of 
not  less  than  seven  election  districts,  and  drove 
off  the  lawful  judges  of  election.  In  one  in¬ 
stance,  they  gave  the  judges  five  minutes  to  make 
up  their  minds  whether  they  would  die  at  the 
polls,  or  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  foreign-  I 
ers.  This  was  done  under  the  lead  of  the  much-  ■ 


lamented  Jones,  who,  by  the  way,  was  never  shot, 
even  in  the  back ;  but,  if  ever  shot,  will  be  shot 
there. 

The  proof  taken  by  the  committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  understand  to  be  perfectly 
overwhelming  to  rob  you  even  of  the  miserable 
certiorari  principle.  It  shows  that  two-thirds  of 
all  those  who  voted  for  the  Legislature  stole  in 
there  by  force,  to  rob  American  citizens  of  their 
God-given  right  to  the  ballot-box.  Here  stand 
the  chiefs  of  the  Democracy,  saying  that  freemen 
are  bound  to  submit  to  the  doings  of  those  who 
have  usurped  authority,  who  have  driven  them 
from  the  polls,  and  are  ready  to  do  the  voting 
for  them.  This  is  said  to  be  a  great  Democratic 
principle.  I  tell  you,  Mr.  President,  that  when¬ 
ever  the  American  people  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  will  patiently  endure  to  be  governed  by 
laws  made  for  them  by  force  and  fraud,  they  will 
not  only  be  slaves,  but  they  ought  to  be  slaves, 
and  God  Almighty  made  them  for  slaves,  as  he 
did  all  those  who  are  apologists  for  such  acts. 
It  is  a  Democratic  principle  to  require  the  people 
to  abide  by  the  legislation  imposed  on  them  by  a 
Legislature  elected  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  State,  stealing  in  there  under  the  orders  of 
a  secret  society,  to  prevent  the  real  settlers  from 
voting,  by  fraud,  by  force,  and  by  terror! 

Now,  sir,  what  was  the  character  of  the  legis¬ 
lation?  It  was  of  the  same  bastard  description 
with  the  Legislature  itself.  It  was  a  disgrace  to 
American  citizens;  a  series  of  laws  unknown  to 
the  history  of  American  legislation.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee,  [Mr.  Jones,]  in  a 
speech  made  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  said  that  the  laws  in  Kansas,  on  the 
subject  of  Slavery,  were  not  half  severe  enough; 
that  where  they  punished  with  the  penitentiary, 
he  would  promptly  punish  with  death.  He  pro¬ 
claimed  that  there  was  not  a  State  in  the  Union 
which  had  not  just  such  laws.  I  do  not  think  he 
has  studied  the  legislation  of  the  country  out  of 
Tennessee,  or  even  in  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
are  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  and  I  do  not  know 
but  that  such  legislation  prevails  in  the  Southern 
States  generally,  for  I  have  not  looked  to  ascer¬ 
tain;  but  I  will  not  believe,  until  I  am  compelled 
by  the  inspection  of  the  records  to  believe,  that 
American  citizens  anywhere  succumb  to  such 
miserable  legislation  as  that.  One  law  punishes 
a  man  with  long  imprisonment  for  taking  into 
the  Territory  any  book,  document,  writing,  or 
paper,  containing  any  statement,  fact,  or  argument, 
calculated  to  stir  up  the  slaves  to  insurrection. 
My  colleague  thought  that  was  a  pretty  good 
kind  of  legislation  ;  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  was 
that  kind  which  they  were  obliged  to  make  use 
of  in  slave  States,  and  would  be  good  enough  for 
that  reason.  As  he  is  an  advocate  for  making 
Kansas  a  slave  State,  he  is  an  advocate  for  this 
kind  of  law.  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  sup¬ 
poses  that  such  laws  exist  in  the  State  of  Ohio ! 
Why,  good  heavens !  there  is  not  a  boy  in  the 
streets  who  would  not  contravene  such  a  provis¬ 
ion,  and  come  within  the  penalties  thirty  times  a 
day.  In  Ohio,  the  speech  and  the  press  are  as 
free  as  the  winds  that  blow  across  our  fields.  No 
man  stands  there  to  measure  his  words.  If  he 
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"were  to  go  to  Kansas,  he  Would  find  this  trap  set 
to  catch  him  in  its  toils.  What  hook  could  ke 
take  there?  He  must  inspect  his  library  very 
closely;  he  must  remember  every  word  in  his 
books ;  he  must  leave  out  the  best  literature  in 
the  English  language,  or  he  will  be  condemned 
to  five  years’  imprisonment  at  least  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary.  This  is  necessary,  says  my  colleague 
in  slave  countries.  That  necessity  shows  one 
thing,  which,  under  the  providence  of  God,  is 
true — that  either  all  must  be  slaves,  or  none.  I 
grant  you,  that  if  you  have  an  institution  so 
odious  to  human  reason,  so  tyrannical,  that  it 
will  not  bear  the  light  of  day,  you  must  guard  it 
by  a  cautious  silence-— the  silence  of  the  grave 
must  surround  it.  All  despotisms  have  been  very 
sedulous  in  guarding  the  press,  and  in  guarding 
the  words  of  their  subjects.  Why?  Because  it 
is  known  their  absurd  doctrines  will  not  bear  the 
light  for  a  moment. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  proclaimed  that  there  is 
no  more  freedom,  in  the  Southern  States,  for  the 
white  man  than  for  the  slave.  He  cannot  say  what 
he  wishes  to  say;  he  cannot  preach  what  he 
would  ;  or  he  must  be  liable  to  these  penalties. 
What  institution  did  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
suppose  we  had  in  Ohio,  that  we  must  guard  it  with 
this  flaming  sword  ?  He  must  be  utterly  obliv¬ 
ious  of  the  institutions  of  my  noble  State.  If 
we  had  such  an  evil,  that  would  not  bear  the 
light,  instead  of  admitting  this  kind  of  guardian¬ 
ship,  it  would  be  assailed  by  every  tongue  in  the 
State,  and  demolished  at  once.  We  raise  no  gods 
like  these  for  our  worship,  nor  expose  to  penalties 
those  who  will  not  fall  down  on  their  knees  be¬ 
fore  them.  No,  sir,  we  have  no  such  laws;  and 
the  man  who  thinks  they  are  necessary  has 
ceased  fo  appreciate  the  real  feelings  of  a  free 
man.  Why,  sir,  you  cannot  take  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  into  Kansas,  without  being  ob- 
noxions  to  the  enactment  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded;  for  what  document  would  be  more  likely 
to  stir  up  the  blood  of  servitude  than  that 
glorious  old  Declaration?  Let  it  ring  in  the  car 
of  the  slave,  that  all  men,  he  included,  are 
created  equal,  and  have  certain  inalienable  rights, 
given  by  God,  which  cannot  be  transgr-wssed 
without  high  crime  and  wrong ;  and  where  would 
3r°u  find  a  document  so  well  calculated  to  bring 
a  man  within  the  penalties  of  this  law  ? 

There  is  another  one,  of  like  import,  that  no 
man  shall,  by  word  or  writing,  say  that  men 
have  not  the  right  to  bring  slaves  into  the  Ter¬ 
ritory,  without  liability  of  imprisonment.  I  have 
inspected  that  law;  and,  bad  as  it  is,  before 
Heaven,  as  a  lawyer,  I  declare,  that  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  color  of  right  for  a  man 
going  into  the  Territory  with  a  slave.  For  say¬ 
ing  this  in  Kansas,  which  I  can  say  here  with 
impunity,  I  should  receive  two  years  in  the  peni¬ 
tentiary,  and  as  much  more  as  your  beautiful 
judges  there  might  choose  to  give.  This  law  is 
sustained  by  your  chieftains  of  Democracy,  lead¬ 
ers  in  Israel.  Is  this  Democracy  ? 

Mr.  President,!  have  detained  the  Senate  much 
longer  than  I  intended.  I  am  sorry  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  differ  from  my  colleague  on  these  sub¬ 
jects.  I  am  exceedingly  sorry  that,  with  a  full 


knowledge  of  the  views  of  three  fourths  of  the 
people  of  Ohio,  whom  he  represents,  whose  sov¬ 
ereignty  he  stands  here  to  defend,  he  should 
think  it  to  be  his  duty  to  go  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Legislature. 
They  believed  they  had  the  right  to  instruct  him, 
when  they  were  sustained  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  people.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  a  matter  which  must  be  left  to  himself;  for, 
after  all,  a  man’s  judgment  must  be  his  guide.  I 
can  find  no  fault  with  it;  but  I  regret  that  it 
should  happen,  because  I  am  too "  much  of  a 
Democrat  to  believe  that  a  man,  with  a  deliber¬ 
ate  knowledge  of  what  is  required  at  his  hands 
by  his  constituents,  who  have  thus  given  him 
specific  instructions,  would  turn  round,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  obeying  their  behests,  ridicule  them  for 
what  they  have  done.  This  seems  to  me  to  be 
contrary  to  all  the  wholesome  principles  of  rep¬ 
resentative  government.  I  leave  my  colleague 
with  his  constituents.  I  am  sorry  that,  after 
voting  against*  their  instructions,  he  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  ridicule  the  arguments  made  use  of  in 
the  resolutions  by  which  they  instructed  him. 
At  one  time,  I  thought  of  taking  up  those  resolu¬ 
tions  and  the  argument  which  he  made,  and  to 
submit  some  remarks  in  justification  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Ohio  Legislature.  I  thought  of  un¬ 
winding  it  here,  as  I  have  done  in  my  own 
mind,  on  the  investigations  I  have  made  of  the 
original  documents  of  the  history  of  our  country. 

I  find,  I  must  say,  an  almost  total  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  and,  in  some  instances,  total  and  complete, 
by  my  colleague,  of  the  authorities  which  he 
quoted.  I  have  not  now  the  time  or  the  strength 
to  do  this.  If  an  opportunity  shall  be  presented 
hereafter,  I  may  perhaps  encounter  the  gentle¬ 
man  on  some  portions  of  his  speech,  where  he 
has  traversed  the  instructions  of  the  Legislature; 
hut  I  am  not  prepared  now  with  the  necessary 
documents  to  do  it. 

I  shall  detain  the  Senate,  Mr.  President,  but  a 
moment  longer.  I  have  spoken,  as  I  always 
speak,  with  some  considerable  degree  of  warmth 
and  feeling ;  because,  in  my  judgment,  no  man 
ever  spoke  on  this  floor  under  circumstances 
more  important  than  those  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  I  think  now  is  the  time  for  us  to 
divest  ourselves,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  preju¬ 
dices  ;  and,  in  this  hour  of  our  country’s  un¬ 
doubted  peril,  we  should  endeavor,  if  possible, 
not  to  criminate  or  recriminate,  but  calmly  to 
undo  all  those  evils  that  threaten  to  overwhelm 
the  Republic,  and  bring  on  us  a  premature  dis¬ 
solution. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  say 
in  relation  to  the  bill  last  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Territories.  It  involves  a  total  sur¬ 
render  of  the  principles  of  the  first  bill.  It  seems 
to  admit,  impliedly,  the  spurious  character  of  the 
Kansas  Legislature.  It  no  longer  insists  that 
there  must  be  inhabitants  enough  in  the  Terri¬ 
tory  for  a  Representative  in  Congress,  before  it 
can  be  admitted  as  a  State.  It  also  seems  to  have 
totally  repudiated  the  principle  of  squatter  sover¬ 
eignty 

But  my  objection  to  it  is  twofold.  It  proposes 
to  begin  immediately  to  organize  the  Territory, 
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under  all  the  disadvantages  consequent  upon  the 
late  acts  of  violence  there.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  seen  that  the  Free  State  population  have 
been  conquered  and  subdued  by  the  Border  Ruf¬ 
fians,  aided  by  the  Federal  Executive.  They 
have  been  plundered  of  their  property ;  their 
houses  burned  ;  and  many  of  them  have  been 
murdered ;  and  all  disarmed ;  the  leading  men 
in  prison,  under  false  charges,  or  driven  from  the 
Territory.  Therefore,  to  take  the  census  now, 
and  get  up  a  convention,  would  be  only  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  those  who  have  conspired  to 
make  that,  Territory  a  slave  State.  And  even  now, 
conquered  and  disheartened  as  the  Free  State 
men  are,  even  if  an  honest  attempt  were  made, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  get  up  a  conven¬ 
tion,  it  would  result  in  a  triumph  of  the  conquer¬ 
ors  ;  and  I  fear  that  a  knowledge  of  this  has  led 
to  this  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

But  the  bill  puts  the  whole  power  of  organi¬ 
zing  the  Territory  into  the  hands  of  five  commis¬ 
sioners,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President.  That 
is  enough  for  me  to  know.  No  one  doubts  that 
the  President  would  appoint  Atchison,  String- 
fellow,  and  their  associates,  or  men  ©f  the  same 
principles.  At  all  events,  no  man  who  has  the 
least  regard  for  the  rights  or  dignity  of  the  free 
States  at  heart,  will  consent  to  put  Liberty  under 
the  guardianship  of  our  present  President.  It 
would  be  to  make  Kansas  a  slave  State  without 


a  struggle,  and  to  give  the  robbers,  plunderers, 
and  conquerors  of  Kansas,  the  full  benefit  of  the 
war  they  have  so  unjustly  waged  against  the 
rights  of  Freedom.  For  one,.  I  will  never  sub¬ 
mit  the  fate  of  Kansas  to  a  contingency.  She 
must  be  a  free  State.  Before  they  were  con¬ 
quered,  the  Free  State  men,  and  all  others,  met 
in  fair  convention,  and  made  a  free  Constitution. 
It  was  the  fair  expression  of  the  will  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  by  a  vast  majority,  and  under  it  Kansas 
should  be  admittted  as  a  free  State  into  the 
Union  ;  and  noting  less  than  this  should  satisfy 
the  people  of  Kansas  or  the  free  States. 

And  no  reason  exists  now  ^hy  all  should  not 
vote  for  their  admission.  The  old  plea  was,  that 
there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  inhabitants. 
This  is  now  given  up.  In  short,  this  last  bill  of 
the  committee  will  surrender  the  Territory,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  into  the  hands  of  the  slaveholders, 
give  the  Border  Ruffians  the  benefit  of  their 
crimes,  and  certainly  make  a  slave  State  of  Kan¬ 
sas.  I,  for  one,  will  never  submit  to  it;  let  the 
Territory  rather  go  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
savages.  I  shall  therefore  vote  against  this  bill, 
and  in  favor  of  the  Constitution.  It  can  be  ad¬ 
mitted  in  an  hour,  as  a  free  State,  and  then  all 
will  be  peace  ;  or  the  Territory  may  be  kept  in  a 
state  of  turmoil,  bloodshed,  and  civil  war,  for  a 
time  longer,  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  will  yet  be 
made  a  slave  State.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  effectual  and  peaceable  remedy  will  prevail. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
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Hail  to  the  capital  of  New  York!  Venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  yet  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  loyalty  to  Progress,  Liberty,  and  Union.  This  capital  is 
dear  to  me.  It  has  more  than  Once  sent  me  abroad  with  honorable  functions, 
and  even  in  those  adverse  seasons  which  have  happened  to  me,  as  they  must 
happen  to  all  representative  men,  it  has  never  failed  to  receive  me  at  home 
again  with  sympathy  and  kindness.  Doubly  honored  be  the  banner  of  the 
stars  and  stripes,  which  here  takes  on  its  highest  significance,  as  it  waves  over 
the  halls  where  equal  representatives  make  the  laws  which  regulate  the  lives 
of  equal  freemen.  Honored  be  Justice,  whose  statue  surmounts  the  dome 
above  us  !  Blind,  that  she  may  not  through  either  passion  or  prejudice  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  protestant  and  catholic,  the  native- 
born  and  the  exotic,  the  freeman  and  him  whose  liberties  have  been  cloven 
down,  and  weighing  with  exact  balance  the  rights  of  all  classes  and  all  races 
of  men.  Old  familiar  echoes  greet  my  ear  from  beneath  these  embowered 
roofs!  The  voices  of  the  Spencers,  of  Kent,  and  Van  Rensselaer,  and  Van 
I  echten,  of  the  genial  Tompkins,  of  Clinton  the  great,  and  the  elder  Clinton 
of  King  and  Hamilton,  of  Jay  the  pure  and  benevolent,  and  Schuyler  the  gal- 
lant.  and  inflexible.  The  very  air  that  lingers  around  these  arches  breathes 
inspirations  of  moral,  social,  of  physical  enterprise,  and  of  unconquerable 
freedom. 

You,  old,  tried,  familiar  friends,  ask  my  counsel  whether  to  cling  yet  longer 
to  traditional  controversies  and  to  dissolving  parties,  or  to  rise  at  once  to  nobler 
aims,  with  new  and  more  energetic  associations !  I  do  not  wonder  at  your 
suspense,  nor  do  I  censure  caution,  or  even  timidity.  Fickleness  in  political 
associations  is  a  weakness,  and  precipitancy  in  public  action  is  a  crime.  Con¬ 
sidered^  itself,  it  is  unfortunate  to  be  obliged  to  separate  from  an  old  party, 
and  to  institute  a  new  one.  The  new  one  may  exhibit  more  enthusiasm  for  a 
time,  but  it  must  also  for  a  time  lack  cohesion  and  discipline.  The  names  of 
parties  are  generally  arbitrary,  and  not  at  all  indicative  of  their  characters  or 
purposes.  A  generous  man  will,  nevertheless,  cling,  as  if  it  were  a  family 

altar,  to  a  name  that  has  long  been  a  rallying  cry  for  himself  and  his  compa¬ 
triots. 

The  great  question  before  us,  however,  is  to  be  decided,  not  by  feeling,  but 
undei  the  counsels  of  reason  and  patriotism.  It  was  the  last  injunction  given 
b}  the  last  one  of  the  revolutionary  Congresses  to  the  American  people,  never 
to  forget  that  the  cause  of  America  had  always  been,  and  that  it  must  ever 
continue  to  be,  the  cause  of  human  nature.  The  question  then  is,  what  is  the 
course  dictated  to  us  by  our  love  of  country  and  of  humanity? 
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The  nation  was  founded  on  the  simple  and  practically  new  principle  of  the 
equal  and  inalienable  rights  of  all  men,  and  therefore  it  necessarily  became  a 
republic.  Other  Governments,  founded  on  the  ancient  principle  of  the  inequal¬ 
ity  of  men,  are,  by  force  of  an  equal  necessity,  monarchies  or  aristocracies. 
Whenever  either  of  these  kinds  of  Government  loses  by  lapse  of  . time  and 
change  of  circumstances  its  elementary  principle,  whether  of  equality  or  ine¬ 
quality,  thenceforward  it  takes  a  rapid  and  irresistible  course  toward  a  reor¬ 
ganization  of  the  opposite  kind.  No  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  is  so  disloyal  to 
his  country  or  to  mankind  as  to  be  willing  to  see  our  republican  system  fail. 
All  agree  that  in  every  case,  and  throughout  all  hazards,  aristocracy  must  be 
abhorred  and  avoided,  and  republican  institutions  must  be  defended  and  pre¬ 
served. 

Think  it  not  strange  or  extravagant  when  I  say  that  an  aristocracy  has 
already  arisen  here,  and  that  it  is  already  undermining  the  Republic.  An 
aristocracy  could  not  arise  in  any  country  where  there  was  no  privileged  class, 
and  no  special  foundation  on  which  such  a  class  could  permanently  stand. 
On  the  contrary,  every  State,  however  republican  its  Constitution  may  be,  is 
sure  to  become  an  aristocracy,  sooner  or  later,  if  it  has  a  privileged  class  stand¬ 
ing  firmly  on  an  enduring  special  foundation  ;  and  it  that  class  is  continually 
growing  stronger’  and  stronger,  and  the  unprivileged  classes  are  continually 
growing  weaker  and  weaker.  It  is  not  at  all  essential  to  a  privileged  class 
that  it  rest  on  feudal  tenures,  or  on  military  command,  or  on  ecclesiastical 
authority,  or  that  its  rights  be  hereditary,  or  even  that  it  bo  distinguished  by 
titles  of  honor.  It  may  be  even  the  more  insidious  and  more  dangerous  . for 
lacking  all  these  things,  because  it  will  be  less  obnoxious  to  popular,  hostility. 

A  privileged  class  has  existed  in  this  country,  from  an  early  period  of  its 
settlement.  Slaveholders  constitute  that  class.  They  have  a  special  found¬ 
ation  on  which  to  stand — namely,  personal  dominion  over  slaves.  Conscience 
and  sound  policy  forbid  all  men  alike  from  holding,  slaves,  but  some  citizens 
disregard  the  injunction.  Some  of  the  States  enforce  the  inhibition  5  other 
States  neglect  or  refuse  to  enforce  it.  In  all  of  the  States,  there  are  but  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  citizens  who  avail  themselves  of  this  peculiar 
indulgence;  and  those,  protected  by  the  laws  of  their  States,  constitute,  a 
privileged  class.  They  confess  themselves  to  be  such  a  class,  when  they  desig¬ 
nate  the  system  of  Slavery  as  a  11  peculiar institution. 

The  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  age  was  adverse  to  that  privileged  class. 
America  and  Europe  were  firmly  engaged  then  in.  prosecuting  what  was 
expected  to  be  a  speedy,  complete,  and  universal  abolition  of  Aiiican  Slavery. 
Nearly  all  of  the  privileged  class  admitted  that  Slavery  as  a  permanent  system 
was  indefensible,  and  favored  its  removal.  They  asked  only,  what  seemed  by 
no  means  unreasonable,  some  securities  against  a  sudden,  rash,  and  violent 
removal  of  the  evil.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  the  most  decided,  oppo¬ 
nents  of-  Slavery  consented  to  some  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  stern  logic  of  equality  that  pervaded  all  its 
other  parts,  and  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Declaration  of  American  independ¬ 
ence,  on  which  the  Constitution  itself  was  based.  We  are  not  to  censure  the 
fathers  for  these  concessions ;  they  had  a  union  of  the  States  to  create,  and 
to  their  ardent  and  generous  minds  the  voluntary  removal  of  Slavery,  by  the 
action  of  the  several  States  themselves,  without  Federal  interference,  seemed 
not  only  certain,  but  close  at  hand. 

These  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were  : 

First:  That  the  foreign  slave  trade  should  not  be  abolished  before  1808. 

Second:  That  any  law  or  regulation  which  any  State  might  establish  in 
favor  of  Freedom,  should  not  impair  the  legal  remedy,  then  supposed  to  exist 
by  common  law,  for  the  recapture,  by  legal  process,  in  such  State,  of  fugitives 
from  labor  or  service,  escaping  from  other  States. 

Third:  That  three-fifths  of  all  slaves  should  be  counted,  m  settling  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  several  States.  .  . 

These  three  concessions,  which  in  themselves  seem  very  limited,  and  almost 
harmless,  are  all  that  the  fathers  consciously  made  to  the  privileged  class. 

But  privileged  classes  always  know  well  how  to  improve  even  any  indirect 
advantages  which  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  a  country  afford.  Such  indirect 
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advantages  they  acquired  from  two  other  provisions  of  the  Constitution:  1st. 
1  hat  provision  which  makes  the  State  authority  independent  and  sovereign  in 
municipal  affairs,  Slavery  being  understood  to  be  purely  municipal  in  its 
nature.  2d.  That  provision  which,  out  of  tenderness  to  the  small  States 
gives  them  a  representation  in  the  Senate  equal  to  that  of  the  largest  State! 
freedom  builds  great  States;  Slavery  multiplies  small  States,  and  even 
dwarfs  great  ones. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  American  slaveholders  are  a  privileged  class,  stand  inn- 
on  a  special  and  permanent  foundation,  and  that  they  are  protected  in  their 
advantages  by  the  organic  laws. 

.  1  might  show  a  priori  that  a  privileged  class,  thus  established  on  an  excep¬ 
tional  principle,  that  is  fvrong  in  itself,  and  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Government,  must  necessarily  be  dangerous,  if  it  be  suffered 
to  expand  and  aggrandize  itself.  But,  unhappily,  we  are  not  left  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  resorting  to  speculation  on  that  subject.  The  policy  of  emancipation 
was  set  back  in  this  country  during  the  reaction  against  revolutionary  princi¬ 
ples,  which  necessarily  attended  the  reorganization  of  Government;  and  it 
was  set  back  still  more  effectually  by  the  consternation  which  followed  the 
disastrous  failure-  of  the  first  republic  in  France.  The  privileged  class  promptly 
seized  the  advantages  which  the  Constitution  afforded,  to  fortify  itself  in  the 
Fedeial  Government.  rihe  last  Federal  acts  directed  against  the  privileged 
class  were,  the  abolition  of  the  foreign  slave  trade  after  1808,  and  the  eternal 
prohibition  of  Slavery  in  the  broad  and  then  unsettled  region  which  extends 
from  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mississippi.  Even 
the  passage  of  that  ordinance  was,  by  its  silence,  assumed  to  imply  a  right  on 
the  part  of  the  privileged  class  to  colonize  with  slaves  the  region  lying  south 
of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Unlooked-for  events  have  lent  to  the  privileged  class  advantages  which 
have  more  than  counterbalanced  the  adverse  effects  of  this  early  national 
legislation.  The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  which  easily  separates  the  seed 
from  the  fibre,  has  made  cotton  an  almost  exclusive  agricultural  staple  in  the 
States  of  the  privileged  class,  and  an  eminent  commercial  staple  of  the  whole 
country.  The  national  territory  has  necessarily  been  enlarged,  from  time  to 
time,  to  accommodate  an  overgrowing  population  and  an  ever-increasing 
commerce.  Favored  by  these  circumstances,  the  privileged  class  have  at  the 
same  time  found,  in  a  home  production  of  slaves  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
and  other  States,  a  compensation  lor  the  loss  of  the  African  slave  trade ;  and 
they  have  not  been  slothful  in  unlearning  all  the  fears  and  dismissing  all  the 
timidity  and  conciliation  which  marked  their  conduct  during  and  immediately 
after  the  revolutionary  war.  The  admission  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missis- 
sippi,.  and  Alabama,  as  slaveholding  States,  into  the  Union,  seemed  unavoida¬ 
ble,  inasmuch  as  they  were  the  overgrowth  of  some  of  the  old  thirteen 
States ;  and  thus  these  new  States  south  of  the  Ohio,  balancing  the  growing 
free  States  north  of  that  river,  served  as  a  sort  of  balance  between  the  privi¬ 
leged  and  the  unprivileged  classes,  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  disturb. 
This  was  the  first  final  partition  of  the  unsettled  territory  of  the  United  States 
between  those  classes. 

In  1804,  France  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  broad  belt,  stretching  along 
the  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from  the  British  possessions  on  the  north, 
to  the  Spanish  province  of  Texas  on  the  south.  This  acquisition,  which  was 
equally  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  and  for  the  uses  of  commerce, 
stimulated  the  desire  of  the  privileged  class  forvan  extension  of  their  territory 
and  an  aggrandizement  of  their  power.  New  Orleans,  situated  practically  on 
the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  already  at  once  an  ancient  slaveholding 
colony  and  an  important  commercial  mart.  It  lay  contiguous  to  the  slave¬ 
holding  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  without  any  resistance 
soon  organized  and  admitted  into  the  Union,  with  its  ancient  laws  and 
customs  tolerating  Slavery.  St.  Louis,  though  destined  to  acquire  great 
commercial  importance,  was  as  yet  an  inconsiderable  town,  with  few  slave¬ 
holders  and  slaves.  The  Mississippi  only  divided  it  from  the  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory,  which  was  already  consecrated  to  Freedom.  The  best  interests  of  the 
country  required,  and  humanity  demanded,  that  the  Ordinance  of  1787  should 
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be  extended  across  the  Mississippi.  The  privileged  class,  however,  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  region  around  St.  Louis,  and  made  partial  settlements  lower 
down  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  St.  Louis  and  its  environs  matured 
as  a  State  in  1819,  and  demanded  admission  with  Slavery  into  the  Union. 
Then,  only  thirty-two  years  after  the  passage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and 
alter  its  unanimous  ratification  by  the  American  people,  the  privileged  olass 
made  common  cause  with  the  new  slaveholding  State,  and,  assuming  a  tone 
at  once  bold,  insolent,  and  menacing,  they  denied  the  power  of  Congress, 
although  in  the  Territories  it  was  supreme  and  exclusive,  and  equally  supreme 
and  exclusive  in  the  admission  ot  new  States,  to  legislate  at  all  against  their 
privileges  in  the  Territories,  or  to  refuse  admission  to  a  new  State,  on  the 
ground'  of  its  -refusal  to  surrender  or  abate  those  privileges ;  and  they  threat¬ 
ened  in  one  loud  voice  to  subvert  the  Union,  if  Missouri  should  be  rejected. 
The  privileged  class  were  backed  then  by  the  Senate  ot  the  United  States,  as 
they  have  been  backed  on  all  similar  occasions  since  that  time.  They  were 
met,  however,  with  firmness  and  decision  by  the  unprivileged  class  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  so  Missouri  failed  then  to  be  admitted  as  a 
slave  State.  The  privileged  class  resorted  to  a  new.  form  of  strategy— the 
strategy  of  compromise.  They  offered  to  be  satisfied  if  Missouri  only  should 
be  admitted  as  a  slave  State,  while  Congress  should  prohibit  Slavery  forever 
in  all  the  residue  of  that  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  which  lay  north  of 
the  parallel  of  36°  30/  of  north  latitude— the  territory  lying  between  this 
parallel  and  the  province  of  Texas,  and  constituting  what  is  now  the  State  or 
Arkansas,  being  left  by  implication  to  Slavery.  This  compromise  was  accepted, 
and  thus  diplomacy  obtained  for  the  privileged  class  immediate  advantages, 
which  had  been  denied  to  their  clamor  and  passion.  This  compromise,  how¬ 
ever,  could  have  only  the  authority  of  a  repealable  act  of  Congress,  so  far  as 
the  prohibition  of  Slavery  north  of  '36°  30/  was  concerned.  .Wise  and  great 
men  contrived  extraordinary  forms  to  bind  the  faith  of  the  privileged  class  to 
that  perpetual  inhibition.  They  gave  to  the  compromise  the  nature  and  form 
of  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents  between  the  privileged  class  and  the 
unprivileged  class,  which  it  would  be  dishonorable  and  perfidious  on  the  part 
of  the  privileged  class,  at  any  time,  on  any  grounds,  or  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  to  annul  or  revoke,  or  even  to  draw  in  question.  The}'  proclaimed 
it  to  be  a  contract  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  thenisebves,  for  their 
ratification,  in  the  popular  elections.  It  was  so  submitted  to  the. people,  and 
so  ratified  by  them.  By  virtue  of  this  compromise,  Missouri  came  immediately 
into  the  Union  as  a  slave  State,  and  Arkansas  followed  soon  afteiwaid  as  a 
slave  State,  while,  with  the  exception  of  Missouri,  the  compromise  of  1787,  by 
virtue  of  the  same  compromise,  was  extended  across  the  Mississippi,  aiong  the 
parallel  of  36°  30',  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thus,  and  with  such  solemni¬ 
ties,  was  the  strife  of  the  privileged  class  of  slaveholders  for  aggrandizement 
of  territory  finally  composed  and  forever  settled. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  the  policy  or  the  justice  of  that  great  settle- 
ment.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Constitution,  the  responsibility  for  that  great 
measure  rests  with  a  generation  that  has  passed  away.  We  have  to  deal  with 
it  only  as  a  fact,  and  with  the  state  of  affairs  that  was. established  by  it. 

The  occupation  of  the  new  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  had  thus 
been  saved  for  Freedom,  was  artfully  postponed  indefinitely,  by  dedicating  it 
as  a  home  for  the  concentrated,  but  perishing  Indian  tribes.  It  sounds  in 
favor  of  the  humanity  of  the  unprivileged  class,  if  not  of  their  prudence,  that 
they  neither  remonstrated  nor  complained  of  that  dedication. 

The  success  of  the  privileged  class,  in  securing  to  themselves  immediate 
possession  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,  in  exchange  for  the  reversionary  interest 
of  the  unprivileged  class  in  the  remainder  ot  the  Louisiana  purchase,  stimu¬ 
lated  them  to  move  for  new  national  purchases  of  domain,  which  might  yield 
them  further  acquisitions.  Spain  was  unable  to  retain  longer  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  provinces  of  East  Florida  and  West  Florida,  which  lay  .adjacent  to  the 
slave  States.  They  fell  to  the  United  States  by  an  easy  purchase,  and  the 
privileged  class  with  due  diligence  procured  their  organization  as  a  State, 
and  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  spell  of  territorial  aggrandizement,  had 
fallen  on  the  United  States  of  America,  and  simultaneously  the  spell  of  disso- 
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ution  had  fallen  on  the  United  States  of  Mexico.  The  privileged  class  on 
our -side  of  the  border  entered  Texas,  established  Slavery  there  in  violation  of 
Mexican  laws,  detached  that  territory  from  Mexico,  and  organized  it  as  an 
independent  sovereign  State.  Texas,  thus  independent  and  sovereign,  sought 
annexation  to  the  United  States.  In  the  very  hour  when  the  virtue  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  the  unprivileged  classes  was  giving  way  to  effect  a  constitu¬ 
tional  annexation  of  Texas,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  a  Senate 
not  less  subservient  to  the  privileged  class,  executed  a  coup  d'etat  by  which 
that  State  unlawfully,  and  in  defiance  of  all  precedent,  came  into  the  Union 
under  a  covenant  stipulating  that  four  new  slave  States  might  be  created  out 
of  its  territory  and  admitted  as  slave  States,  while,  by  a  solemn  mockery,  an 
inconsiderable  fragment  that  lay  north  of  36°  30/  was  ostentatiously  dedicated 
to  Freedom.  There  remained  no  other  new  territory  within  the  United  States  j 
and  so,  by  this  strange  partition  of  Texas,  there  was  a  third  final  settlement 
of  the  pretensions  of  the  privileged  class;  and  it  was  acquiesced  in  by  the 
unprivileged  class,  who  thought  themselves  secure  in  the  old  Northwest  Terri¬ 
tory  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  and  equally  safe  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise. 

The  public  repose  that  followed  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  Mexico  resented  that  offence.  A  war  ensued,  and  terminated  in  the 
transfer  of  the  northern  portion  of  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  The  Mexican 
municipal  laws  forbade  Slavery  everywhere,  and  the  new  possessions  were 
under  that  law.  Not  a  whit  the  less,  for  that  reason,  did  the  privileged  class 
demand  either  an  equal  partition,  or  that  the  whole  should  be  opened  to  their 
colonization  writh  slaves.  The  House  of  Representatives  resisted  these  pre¬ 
tensions,  as  it  had  resisted  similar  ones  before ;  but  the  Senate  seconded  the 
privileged  class  with  its  accustomed  zeal.  So  Congress  was  divided,  and 
failed  to  organize  civil  Governments  for  the  newly  acquired  Mexican  territo¬ 
ries,  and  they  were  left  under  martial  law.  The  question  raised  by  the  privi¬ 
leged  class  went  down  to  the  electors.  The  people  promptly  filled"  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  a  majority  sternly  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Slavery 
the  breadth  of  a  single  square  mile.  They  increased  the  force  of  the  unprivi¬ 
leged  class  in  the  Senate,  while  they  called  to  the  Presidency  General  Taylor, 
who,  although  himself  a  slaveholder,  was  committed  to  non-intervention  on 
the  question  in  Congress,  and  to  execute  faithfully  whatever  constitutional 
laws  Congress  should  adopt.  Under  these  circumstances,  California  and  New 
Mexico,  youthful  communities,  practically  free  from  Slavery,  and  uncorrupted 
by  the  seductions  of  the  privileged  class  or  its  political  organs,  hastened  to 
establish  Constitutions,  and  apply  for  admission  as  free  States ;  while  the 
eccentric  population  of  Deseret,  indulging  latitudinarian  principles  equally  in 
matters  of  religion  and  of  politics,  prayed  to  be  received  into  the  Union  as  a 
State  or  a3  a  Territory,  and  with  or  without  Slavery,  as  Congress  should  pre¬ 
scribe.  The  privileged  class  remonstrated,  and  a  seditious  movement  was 
organized  in  their  behalf  in  the  slaveholding  States,  to  overawe  Congress,  if 
possible,  and  to  inaugurate  revolution  if  their  menaces  failed.  You  all  know 
well  the  way  of  that  memorable  controversy.  How  eminent  men  yielded  to 
the  menaces  without  waiting  for  the  revolution,  and  projected  and  tendered 
to  the  privileged  class  a  new  compromise,  modeled  after  the  already  time- 
honored  compromise  of  1820.  You  all  know  how  firmly,  notwithstanding 
this  defection  of  leaders  honored  and  beloved,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  even  the  Senate,  repelled  the  compromise,  and  how  firmly  the  unprivi¬ 
leged  class  of  freemen  throughout  the  Union  demanded  the  unqualified  and 
unconditional  admission  of  California  into  the  Union,  and  refused  to  allot  any 
further  territories  to  the  privileged  class,  for  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
human  bondage.  You  all  remember,  too,  how  in  a  critical  hour  the  President 
sickened  and  died,  and  how  the  hearts  of  Congress  and  of  all  the  people 
swooned  at  his  grave,  and  thenceforward  all  was  lost.  You  remember  how 
the  provisional  successor  of  that  lamented  President  with  ominous  haste 
accepted  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet,  and  committed  the  seals  to  a  new 
one,  pledged  like  himself  to  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  which  the  people 
had  condemned ;  and  how  at  last,  after  a  painful  struggle,  its  -adoption  was 
effected.  I  think,  also,  that  you  have  not  thus  soon  forgotten  the  terms  o / 
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that  compromise,  the  fourth  final  and  everlasting  settlement  of  the  conflict 
between  the  privileged  and  the  unprivileged  classes  of  this  Republic.  You 
have  not  forgotten  how  the  Ordinance  of  178*7,  which  excluded  Slavery  from 
the  region  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  was  left  to  stand,  as  an  institution  too 
sacred  to  be  even  questioned.  How  the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  extended 
that  Ordinance  across  the  Mississippi,  and  over  all  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  was 
made  at  once  the  authority,  precedent,  and  formula,  of  the  new  compromise, 
and  even  declared  to  be  an  irrepealable  law  forever.  IIow  California,  which 
refused  to  become  a  slave  State,  was  grudgingly  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
free  one.  How  the  hateful  and  detestable  slave  auctions  were  banished  from 
under  the  eaves  of  the  Capitol,  quite  across  to  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Potomac  river.  And  how,  in  consideration  of  these  magnanimous  and  vast 
concessions  made  by  the  privileged  class,  it  was  stipulated  that  Slavery  should 
be  continued  in  the  District  of  Columbia  as  long  as  the  privileged  class 
should  require  its  continuance.  New  Mexico,  with  her  free  Constitution,  was 
superciliously  remanded  to  her  native  mountains,  while,  without  a  hearing, 
her  ancient  and  free  territory  was  dismembered,  and  its  fairest  part  transfer¬ 
red  to  Texas,  with  the  addition  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  to  win  its  acceptance 
by  that  defiant  privileged  State.  You  remember  how  it  was  solemnly  stipu¬ 
lated  that  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  if  the  slaveholders  could  corrupt  them, 
should  come  into  the  Union,  in  due  time,  as  slaveholding  States ;  and,  finally, 
how  the  privileged'  class,  so  highly  offended  and  exasperated,  were  brought  to 
accept  this  compromise  on  their  part,  by  a  re-enactment  of  the  then  obsolete 
fugitive  slave  law  of  1 7 93,  with  the  addition  of  the  revolting  features  of  an 
attempted  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus ;  an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  trial 
by  jury ;  an  effective  repeal  of  vital  rules  of  procedure  and  evidence,  and  the 
substitution  of  commissioners  in  place  of  courts  of  justice,  in  derogation  of  the 
Constitution.  You  all  remember  how  laboriously  and  ostentatiously  this 
compromise  was  associated  with  the  time-honored  forms  and  solemnities  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise  ;  how  it  w'as  declared,  not  the  result  of  mere  legis¬ 
lation,  but  a  contract,  with  mutual  equivalents,  by  the  privileged  with  the 
unprivileged  classes,  irrepealable  and  even  unamendable  without  perfidy  and 
even  treason  against  the  Constitution  and  the  Union.  You  all  remember  how, 
notwithstanding  your  protests  and  mine,  it  was  urgently,  violently,  clamor¬ 
ously  ratified  and  confirmed,  as  a  full,  fair,  final,  and  perpetual  adjustment,  by 
the  two  great  political  conventions  of  the  country,  representing  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  States,  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  1852 ;  and  how  the 
heroic  and  generous  Scott  was  rejected,  to  bring  into  the  Presidency  one  who 
might  more  safely  be  trusted  to  defend  and  preserve  and  establish  it  forever. 

Nevertheless,  scarcely  one  year  had  elapsed,  before  the  privileged  class, 
using  some  of  our  own  representatives  as  their  instruments,  broke  up  not  only 
this  Compromise  of  1850,  but  even  the  Compromise  of  1820  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1787,  and  obtained  the  declaration  of  Congress,  that  all  these  settlements, 
so  far  as  they  were  adverse  to  the  privileged  class,  were  unconstitutional 
usurpations  of  legislative  power. 

I  do  not  stop  to  stigmatize  or  even  to  characterize  these  aggressions.  Of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  charge  perfidy,  when  the  losses  we  deplore  have 
resulted  from  our  own  imbecility  and  cowardice?  I  do  not  dwell,  as  others 
so  often  and  so  justly  do,  upon  the  atrocious  usurpation  of  the  government  of 
Kansas  by  the  slaveholders  of  Missouri,  nor  even  on  the  barbarous  and  tyran¬ 
nical  code  which  they  have  established  to  stifle  Freedom  in  that  Territory, 
nor  even  yet  on  the  fraudulent  and  nefarious  connivance  of  the  President  with 
the  usurpers.  Nor  will  I  draw  into  this  picture,  already  too  darkly  shaded, 
the  personal  humiliations  which  daily  come  home  to  yourselves  in  the  conduct 
of  your  own  affairs.  You  are  commanded  by  an  unconstitutional  law  of 
Congress  to  seize  and  deliver  up  to. the  members  of  that  privileged  class  their 
fugitive  slaves,  under  pain  of  imprisonment  and  forfeiture  of  your  estates. 
You  may  not  interpose  between  the  armed  slaveholder  and  the  wounded  slave, 
to  prevent  his  being  murdered,  without  coming  under  arrest  for  treason,  nor 
may  you  cover  his  naked  and  lacerated  limbs  except  by  stealth,  hou  have 
fought  twenty  years,  and  with  but  partial  success,  for  the  constitutional  right 
to  lay  y  our  remonstrances  on  the  table  of  Congress.  You  may  not  tell  the 
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freed  slave  who  reaches  your  borders  that  he  is  free,  without  being  seized  by 
a  Federal  Court,  and  condemned,  without  a  trial  or  even  an  accusation,  to  an 
imprisonment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitation  of  sentence. 
Your  representatives  in  either  House  of  Congress  must  speak  with  bated  breath 
and  humble  countenance  in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  privileged 
class,  lest  justice  be  denied  to  your  old  soldiers  when  they  claim  their  pensions, 
or  to  your  laborers  when  they  claim  the  performance  of  their  contracts  witlx 
the  Government.  The  President  of  the  United  States  is  reduced  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  a  deputy  of  the  privileged  class,  emptying  the  treasury  and  marshalling 
battalions  and  ships  of  war  to  dragoon  you  into  the  execution  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  on  the  one  hand,  while  he  removes  Governors  and  Judges,  at  their 
command,  who  attempt  to  maintain  lawful  and  constitutional  resistance 
against  them  in  tlxe  Territory  of  Kansas.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  safe  men,  whom 
the  privileged  class  can  trust  in  every  case.  The  care  of  the  judiciary  of  the 
Territories,  and  even  of  the  foreign  relations,  is  intrusted  in  either  House  to 
assured  supporters  of  that  class.  Protection  is  denied  to  your  wool,  while  it 
is  freely  given  to  the  slaveholder’s  sugar.  Millions  of  acres  of  the  public 
domain  are  freely  given  to  Alabama,  for  railroads,  and  even  as  gratuities, 
while  not  a  dollar  cau  be  obtained  to  remove  the  rocks  of  Hell  Gate  and  the 
sands  of  the  Overslaugh,  or  the  bars  in  Lake  St.  Clair  or  those  in  the  mouths 
o!  your  Lake  harbors.  Canada,  lying  all  along  your  northern  borders,  must 
not  even  be  looked  upon,  lest  you  may  lust  after  it,  while  millions  upon 
millions  are  lavished  in  war  and  diplomacy  to  annex  and  spread  Slavery  over 
Louisiana,  Florida,  Texas,  Mexico,  Cuba,  and  Central  America.  Your  libei’ty  of 
speech,  where  is  it?  You  may  not,  without  severe  rebuke,  speak  of  despotism 
in  foreign  lands,  lest  the  slave  overhear  you  on  the  plantations  of  the  privi¬ 
leged  class,  or  the  foreign  despot  visit  them,  in  retaliation  for  your  unavailing 
sympathy.  The  national  flag,  the  emblem  of  universal  liberty,  covers  cargoes 
of  slaves,  not  only  in  your  own  view,  but  flaunts  defiance  over  them  in  foreign 
ports.  Judges  of  United  States  Courts,  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate,  charge  grand  juries,  in  advance  of  any  question,  that 
obnoxious  and  unequal  Federal  laws  are  constitutional  and  obligatory;  they 
give  counsel  to  legislative  bodies  how  to  frame  laws  which  they  will  sustain, 
instead  of  waiting  to  review  those  laws  when  enacted.  They  even  convert  the 
writ  of  Freedom  to  an  engine  of  Slaveiy,  and  they  pei’yert  the  power  of  punish¬ 
ing  irregularities  committed  in  their  presence  into  the  machinery  of  a  tyranny 
as  odious  as  that  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  privileged  class  in  Virginia 
imprison  your  seamen  in  their  ports,  in  retaliation  for  the  independence  of 
your  executive  authorities;  and  you  are  already  in  a  doubtful  struggle  for  the 
right  to  exclude  the  traffic  in  slaves  from  your  own  borders. 

I  will  only  ask,  in  concluding  this  humiliating  rehearsal,  whether  there  is 
not  in  this  favored  country  a  privileged  class ;  whether  it  does  not  stand  on 
an  enduring  foundation ;  whether  it  is  not  growing  stronger  and  stronger, 
while  the  unprivileged  class  grows  weaker  and  weaker ;  whether  its  further 
growth  and  extent  would  not  be,  not  merely  detrimental,  but  dangerous ;  and 
whether  there  is  any  hope  to  arrest  that  growth  and  extension  hereafter,  if  the 
attempt  shall  not  be  made  now  ? 

The  change,  that  has  become  at  last  so  necessary,  is  as  easy  to  be  made  as 
it  is  necessary.  The  whole  number  of  slaveholdei's  is  only  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  one-hundredth  part  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  If 
you  add  their  parents,  children,  immediate  relatives  and  dependents,  they  are 
two  millions — one-fifteenth  part  of  the  American  people.  Slavery-is  not,  and 
never  can  be,  perpetual.  It  will  be  overthrown  either  peacefully  or  lawfully 
under  this  Constitution,  or  it  will  work  the  subversion  of  the  Constitution, 
together  with  its  own  overthrow.  Then  the  slaveholders  would  perish  in  the 
struggle.  The  change  can  now  be  made  without  violence,  and  by  the  agency 
of  the  ballot-box.  'She  temper  of  the  nation  is  just,  liberal,  forbearing.  It 
will  contribute  any  money  and  endure  any  sacrifices  to  effect  this  great  and 
important  change ;  indeed,  it  is  half  made  already.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  is  already  yours,  as  it  always  must  be  when  you  choose  to  have  it!  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  equally  within  your  power,  if  you  only  will 
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persistently  endeavor,  for  two  years,  to  have  it.  Notwithstanding  all  the  wrong 
that  has  been  done,  not  another  slave  State  can  now  come  into  the  Union. 
Make  only  one  year’s  constant,  decisive  effort,  and  you  can  determine  what 
States  shall  be  admitted. 

The  will  exists,  because  the  evil  has  became  intolerable,  and  the  need  of  a 
remedy  is  universally  acknowledged.  What,  then,  js  wanted  ?  Organization . 
Organization  !  Nothing  but  organization. 

Shall  we  organize  ?  Why  not  ?  Can  we  maintain  the  revolution,  so  auspi¬ 
ciously  begun,  without  organization  ?  Certainly  not.  Are  you  apprehensive 
of  failure,  because  the  revolution  is  not  everywhere  and  at  all  times  equally 
successful?  Was  there  ever  a  revolution  that  was  equally  successful  at  all 
times  and  everywhere?  Certainly  not.  Do  you  say  that  you  cannot  abolish 
Slavery  in  the  privileged  States?  We  have  no  need,  no  purpose,  no  constitu¬ 
tional  power,  no  duty,  to  do  so.  Providence  has  devolved  that  duty  on  others, 
and  the  organic  law  leaves  it  wisely  to  them.  We  have  power  to  avert  the 
extension  of  Slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  and  that  is  enough.  Do 
you  doubt  that  power?  Did  not  the  statesmen  of  If 8 7  know  the  bounds  of 
constitutional  power?  Somebody  has  municipal  power  in  the  unorganized 
Territories  of  the  Union.  Who  is  it?  It  is  not  any  foreign  State;  it  is  not 
any  of  the  American  States  ;  it  is  not  the  people  in  the  Territories.  It  is  the 
Congress  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  their  power  there  is  supreme.  Are 
you  afraid  that  the  privileged  class  will  not  submit  ?  The  privileged  class  are 
human,  and  they  are  wise.  They  know  just  as  well  how  to  submit  to  just 
authority,  firmly  and  constitutionally  exercised,  as  they  do  how  to  extort 
unequal  concessions  by  terror  from  timid  men.  Can  the  privileged  class  live 
without  a  union  any  better  than  you  can?  They  would  not  remain  and 
wrangle  with  you  an  hour,  if  they  could  do  so'.  Can  they  ever  hope  to  obtain 
another  Union  so  favorable  to  them  as  this  one,  if  this  should  be  overthrown? 
Will  they  destroy  themselves,  that  they  may  simply  do  harm  to  you  ?  Did 
over  any' privileged  class  commit  such  an  absurd  suicide  as  this?  Are  you 
alone  the  keepers  of  the  Union?  Have  not  the  privileged  class  interests  as 
great  to  maintain  in  the  Union,  and  are  their  obligations  to  maintain  it  differ¬ 
ent  from  your  own? 

How  shall  we  organize?  The  evil  is  a  national  one.  The  power  and  the 
influence  and  the  organization  of  the  privileged  class  pervade  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  It  knows  no  North,  no  South,  no  Bast,  no  West.  It  is  stronger  to-day 
on  the  bay  of  San  Prancisco,  surrounded  by  freemen,  than  it  is  on  Chesapeake 
bay,  surrounded  by  slaves.  It  is  not  a  sectional  but  a  national  contest  on 
which  we  have  entered.  Our  organization,  therefore,  must  be  a  national  one. 
The  means  of  success  are  national.  W e  must  restore  the  demoralized  virtue 
of  thq  nation.  We  must  restore  the  principle  of  .equality  among  the  members 
of  the  State — the  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  the  absolute  and  inherent  rights 
of  man.  We  want,  then,  an  organization  open  to  all  classes  of  men,  and  that 
excludes  none. 

We  want  a  bold,  out-spoken,  free-spoken  organization — one  that  openly 
proclaims  its  principles,  its  purposes,  and  its  objects — in  fear  of  God,  and  not 
of  man — like  that  army,  which  Cromwell  led,  that  established'  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  England.  This  is  the  organization  we  want. 

It  is  best  to  take  an  existing  organization  that  answers  to  these  conditions, 
if  we  can  find  one ;  if  we  cannot  find  one  such,  we  must  create  one.  Let  us 
try  existing  parties  by  this  test.  Shall  we  take  the  Know  Nothing  party,  or 
the  American  party,  as  it  now  more  ambitiously  names  itself?  It  is  a  purely 
sectional  organization.  In  the  privileged  States,  it  scouts  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  man,  and  justifies  the  unbounded  claims  of  the  privileged  class. 
In  the  unprivileged  States,  it  stifles  its  voice  and  suppresses  your  own  free 
speech,  lest  it  may  be  overheard  beyond  the  Potomac.  In  the  privileged 
States,  it  justifies  all  the  wrongs  committed  against  you,  In  the  unprivileged 
States,  it  affects  to  condemn  them,  but  protests  that  they 'shall  not  be  redressed. 

speak  not  now  of  its  false  and  prevaricating  rituals,  its  unlawful  and 
unchristian  oaths,  its  clandestine  councils  and  its  dark  conspiracies,  its  mobs 
and  its  murders,  proscribing  and  slaying  men  for  their,  conscience’  sake  and 
for  the  sake  of  their  nativity.  T  have  sooken  of  them  often  enough  and  freely 
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enough  heretofore.  I  say  now  only  that  all  these  equally  unfit  this  so-called 
American  party  for  any  national  duty,  and  quality- it  to  be,  what  it  has  thus 
far  been,  an  auxiliary  Swiss  corps,  engaging  the  friends  of  Freedom  in  prema¬ 
ture  skirmishes  at'  one  time,  and  decoying  them  into  ambushes  prepared  by 
their  enemies  at  another.  Let  it  p$ss  by. 

Shall  we  unite  ourselves  to  the  Democratic  party?  If  so,  to  which  section 
or  faction?  The  Hards,  who  are  so  stern  in  defending  the  aggressions  of  the 
privileged  class,  and  in  rebuking  the  Administration  through  whose  agency 
they  are  committed  ?  or  the  Softs,  who  protest  against  these  aggressions, 
while  they  sustain  and  invigorate  that  Administration  ?  Shall  we  suppose 
the  Democratic  party  reunited  and  consolidated  ?  What  is  it,  then,  but  the 
same  party  which  has  led  in  the  commission  of  all  those  aggressions,  save 
one,  and  which  urged,  counselled,  and  co-operated  in  that,  and  claims  exclu¬ 
sively  the  political  benefits  resulting  from  it?  Let  the  Democratic  party  pass. 

Shall  we  report  ourselves  the  Whig  party?  Where  is  it?  Gentle  shepherd, 
tell  me  where  ?  Four  years  ago,  it  was  a  strong  and  vigorous  party,  honora¬ 
ble  for  energy,  noble  achievements,  and  still  more  for  noble  enterprises.  In 
1852,  it  was  united  and  consolidated,  and  moved  by  panics  and  fears  to 
emulate  the  Democratic  party  in  its  practiced  subserviency  to  the  privileged 
class,  and  it  yielded  in  spite  of  your  remonstrances  and  mine.  The  privileged 
class,  who  had  debauched  it,  abandoned  it,  because  they  knew  that  it  could 
not  vie  with  its  rival  in  the  humiliating  service  it  proffered  them ;  and  now 
there  is  neither  Whig  party  nor  Whig  south  of  the  Potomac. 

How  is  it  in  the  unprivileged  States  ?  Out  of  New  York,  the  lovers  of  Free¬ 
dom,  disgusted  with  its  prostitution,  forsook  it,  and  marched  into  any  and 
every  other  organization.  We  have  maintained  it  here,  and  in  its  purity,  until 
the  aiders  and  abettors  of  the  privileged  class,  in  retaliation,  have  wounded  it 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  now  manifestly  no  longer  able  to  maintain  and  carry 
forward,  alone  and  unaided,  the  great  revolution  that  it  inaugurated.  He  is 
unfit  for  a  statesman,  although  he  may  be  a  patriot,  who  will  cling  even  to  an 
honored  and  faithful  association,  when  it  is  reduced  so  low  in  strength  and 
numbers  as  to  be  entirely  ineffectual  amid  the  contests  of  great  parties  by 
which  republics  are  saved.  Any  party,  when  reduced  so  low,  must  ultimately 
dwindle  and  dwarf  into  a  mere  faction.  Let,  then,  the  Whig  party  pass.  It 
committed  a  grievous  fault,  and  grievously  hath  it  answered  it.  Let  it  march 
out  of  the  field,  therefore,  with  all  the  honors. 

The  principles  of  true  Democrats  and  the  principles  of  true  Whigs  remain 
throughout  all  changes  of  parties  and  of  men,  and,  so  far  as  they  are  sound, 
they  are  necessarily  the  same.  Such  true  Democrats  and  true  Whigs  are  now 
ready  to  unite  on  those  sound  principles  common  to  both.  Neither  of  these 
two  classes  can  or  ought  to  insist  on  forcing  a  defective  organization,  with  a 
stained  banner,  upon  the  other.  The  Republican  organization  has  sagaciously 
seen  this,  and  magnanimously  laid  a  new,  sound,  and  liberal  platform,  broad 
enough  for  both  classes  to  stand  upon.  Its  principles  are  equal  and  exact 
justice ;  its  speech  open,  decided,  and  frank.  Its  banner  is  untorn  in  former 
battles,  and  unsullied  by  past  errors.  That  is  the  party  for  us.  I  do  not  know 
that  it  will  always,  or  even  long,  preserve  its  courage,  its  moderation,  and  its 
consistency.  If  it  shall  do  so,  it  will  rescue  and  save  the  country.  If  it,  too, 
shall  become  unfaithful,  as  all  preceding  parties  have  done,  it  will,  without 
sorrow  or  regret  on  my  part,  perish  as  they  are  perishing,  and  will  give  place 
to  another  truer  and  better  one. 

So  long  as  the  Republican  party  shall  be  firm  and  faithful  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  Union,  and  the  rights  of  Man,  I  shall  serve  it,  with  the  reservation 
of  that  personal  independence  which  is  my  birthright,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  the  zeal  and  devotion  that  patriotism  allows  and  enjoys.  I  do  not  know, 
and  personally  I  do  not  greatly  care,  that  it  shall  work  out  its  great  ends  this 
year,  or  the  next,  or  in  my  lifetime ;  because  I  know  that  those  ends  are  ulti¬ 
mately  sure,  and  that  time  and  trial  are  the  elements  which  make  all  great 
reformations  sure  and  lasting.  I  have  not  thus  far  lived  for  personal  ends  or 
temporary  fame,  and  I  shall  not  begin  so  late  to  live  or  labor  for  them.  I  have 
hoped  that  I  might  leave  my  country  somewhat  worthier  of  a  lofty  destiny, 
and  the  rights  of  human  nature  somewhat  safer.  A  reasonable  ambition  must 
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always  be  satisfied  with  sincere  and  practical  endeavors.  If,  among  those 
who  shall  come  after  us,  there  shall  be  any  curious  inquirer  who  shall  fall 
upon  a  name  so  obscure  as  mine,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  confess  that,  however 
unsuccessfully  I  labored  for  generous  ends,  yet  that  I  nevertheless  was  ever 
faithful,  ever  hopeful. 


THE  CONTEST  AND  THE  CRISIS. 


DELIVERED  IN  BUFFALO,  OCTOBER  19,  1855. 


I  am  always  proud  of  my  native  State,  when  I  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
mountains  under  whose  shadow  I  was  born,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  silvery 
lakes  among  which  I  dwell.  I  am  prouder  still,  when,  looking  off  from  the 
vestibule  of  the  Capitol,  I  see  the  Mediterranean  waters  of  the  continent,  obe¬ 
dient  to  her  command,  mingle  their  floods  with  the  tides  of  the  world-encir¬ 
cling  ocean.  No  less  buoyant  is  my  pride  now,  when,  standing  here  in  the 
presence  of  Niagara,  the  marvel  of  nature  itself,  I  see  New  York  at  once 
unlocking  the  gates  of  the  West,  and  standing  sentinel  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Republic,  whose  safety  constitutes  the  hope  of  the  human  race.  Speaking  on 
such  a  stage,  how  can  I  do  otherwise  than  speak  thoughtfully,  sincerely,  ear¬ 
nestly  ? 

Ye  good  men  of  Erie!  The  Republican  Party  is  sounding  throughout  all 
our  borders  a  deep-toned  alarum  for  the  safety  of  the  Constitution,  of  Union, 
and  of  Liberty,  Do  you  hear  it?  The  Republican  Party  declares  that,  by 
means  of  recent  treacherous  measures  adopted  by  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  constitutional  safeguards  of  citizens,  identical  with 
the  rights  of  human  nature  itself,  are  undermined,  impaired,  and  in  danger 
of  being  overthrown.  It  declares,  that  if  those  safeguards  be  not  immediately 
renewed  and  restored,  the  Government  itself,  hitherto  affortress  of  Republican¬ 
ism,  will  pass  into  the  hands  of  an  insidious  aristocracy,  and  its  batteries  be 
turned  against  the  cause  which  it  was  reared  to  defend. 

The  Republican  Party  is  not  deficient,  either  in  intelligence,  in  earnest  patri¬ 
otism,  in  moderation,  or  in  numbers.  Its  members  everywhere  are  among  those 
who,  in  all  our  political,  moral,  and  religious  associations,  have  been  as .  en¬ 
lightened  and  as  efficient  as  their  fellows.  Those  who  constitute  its  masses 
have,  some  for  long  periods,  and  others  throughout  long  lives,  been  consistent 
supporters,  not  only  of  the  Constitution,  but  also  of  all  those  principles  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  Equality,  and  Liberty,  which  are  the  basis  of  Republican  Government. 
Not  one  of  them,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  ever  counselled  seditious  or  factious 
measures.  The  Republican  Party  holds  either  paramount  or  at  least  respecta¬ 
ble  rank  and  authority  in  thirteen  of  the  States,  with  either  the  whole  or  a 
majority  of  the  Representatives  of  each  of  those  States  in  the  Federal  Union. 

It  is,  indeed,  popularly  regarded  as  a  Party  of  yesterday.  But,  practically, 
it  is  old  and  well  known  in  the  field  of  public  affairs.  Its  policy  is  to  incul¬ 
cate  perpetual  jealousy  of  the  increase  and  extension  of  Slavery,  and  the  plant¬ 
ation,  organization,  and  admission  of  free  States  in  the  common  Territories  of 
the  United  States.  This  policy  is  even  older  than  the  Constitution  itself.  It 
was  the  policy  of  Jay,  Madison,  Jefferson,  and  Washington.  It  was  early 
exercised  in  prohibiting  the  African  slave  trade,  and  devoting  the  Northwest 
Territory  to  impartial  Freedom.  Although  it  has  not  always  prevailed  in  the 
Federal  Government,  it  has,  without  change  or  even  the  shadow  of  turning, 
been  always  the  policy  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which  has,  continually,  been 
the  wisest  member  of  the  Confederacy,  and  as  loyal  as  any  other  member. 
Those  who  have  cherished  this  policy  have,  however,  been  divided  and  distrib- 
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uted  among  tbe  many  parties  which  have  existed,  until,  by  reason  of  that  sep¬ 
aration  alone,  the  policy  itself  has  been  arrested  and  defeated.  Defeated,  but 
not  successfully  repressed,  that  policy  has  at  last  worked  out  a  disintegration 
of  all  the  parties  by  whom  it  was  so  unwisely  and  disloyally  discarded.  Its 
advocates,  thus  disengaged  and  released  from  diverse  and  uncongenial  rela¬ 
tions,  have  come  together  by  means  of  a  just  and  natural  affinity,  and  have 
organized,  and  they  now  constitute  the  Republican  Party. 

Slavery,  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic,  still 
exists  in  this,  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  Independence ;  and  it  has  at  once  a 
purpose  to  perpetuate  itself,  and  apparently  a  reasonable  hope  of  at  least  a 
long  continuance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  love  of  Equality,  springing  alike  - 
and  all  at  once  from  the  consciences,  the  judgments,  and  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people,  is  irrepressible  and  imperishable — and  so  there  will  remain 
an  undying  jealousy  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Slavery.  The  Republican  Party 
fosters  that  jealousy,  and  directs  it  to  the  proper  means  of  active  resistance. 
Thus  it  happens,  that  as  the  Republican  Party  is  not  a  party  of  yesterday,  it  is 
also  not  merely  a  party  of  to-day,  but  a  durable,  perpetual  organization. 

The  slaveholders,  always  sufficiently  united  and  consolidated,  have  so  im 
proved  their  advantages,  that  their  aggressions  have  become  at  last  intolerable 
They  have  rushed  into  a  dead-lock  with  their  opponents.  The  nation’s  whole 
breadth  is  the  field  of  contest.  A  changeless  sway  of  the  Republic,  throughout 
its  future  existence,  is  the  object  of  this  majestic  strife.  So  the  slaveholders- 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Republican  Party  on  the  other,  are  now,  and  for  an 
indefinite  period  must  continue  to  be,  not  merely  the  chief  combatants,  but 
practically  the  only  combatants  in  the  Union.  Such  is  the  Republican  Party, 
and  such  are  the  circumstances  under  which  it  appeals  to  you  to  enlist  under 
its  banner,  and  give  it  your  enlightened  and  effective  co-operation.  Shall  I 
have  on  your  part  a  fair  and  candid  hearing  in  its  behalf? 

I  am  well  aware  that  at  this  moment  large  popular  masses  are  at  rest,  while 
others,  broken  up  in  the  general  wreck  of  former  parties,  are  moving  capri¬ 
ciously,  and  in  divergent  directions.  I  know  equally  well  that  popular  masses, 
at  rest,  have  a  sort  of  vifinertice  to  overcome  ;  and  that  popular  masses,  sud¬ 
denly  and  violently  disturbed,  cannot  all  at  once  compose  themselves,  and  or¬ 
ganize.  I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  may  be,  on  the 
part  of  some,  a  disposition  to  indolence,  and  on  the  part  of  others  a  disposition 
to  avoid  the  organization  which  seems  to  me  to  have  become  necessary.  Both 
of  these  dispositions  persuade  to  neutrality. 

Are  you  indeed  sure,  then,  that  neutrality  will  be  right,  even  if  you  find  it 
possible?  Is  Liberty  to  be  maintained  in  this  Republic,  otherwise  than  through 
the  conflicts  of  great  parties  ?  Where  there  are  no  great  parties,  there  are 
either  many  small  factions,  or  no  parties  or  factions  whatever.  A  State  that 
surrenders  itself  to  the  confused  contests  of  small  parties  or  factions,  is  sink¬ 
ing  inevitably  towards  despotism.  A  State  that  has  no  parties  or  factions  at 
all,  is  a  despotism  already. 

In  every  conflict  between  great  parties,  (speaking  without  reference  to  the 
motives  of  leaders  or  of  masses,)  is  there  not  one  side  that  is  absolutely  or  rel¬ 
atively  the  right  side,  and  which,  because  it  is  the  right  side,  is  the  side  favor¬ 
able  to  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  safety ;  and  also  another  side  that  is 
absolutely  or  relatively  the  wrong  side,  and  therefore  the  side  detrimental  to 
the  public  welfare,  and  injurious  to  the  public  safety?  Are  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  wrhole  body  politic  anything  else  than  the  welfare  and  safety  of 
all  its  individual  members?  Can  I  justly  expect  you  to  defend  my  interest, 
and  to  assure  my  safety,  if  I  will  not  defend  and  guard  them  myseff?  In  an 
ancient  Republic,  it  was  made  a  capital  crime  to  refuse  to  take  a  side  in  every 
political  contest  that  agitated  the  commonwealth.  The  penalty  was  indeed 
too  severe,  but  was  not  the  policy  of  the  law  just  and  wise?  Still  you  fear 
agitation,  and  desire  repose.  Was  not  the  British  Commonwealth  free  from 
disturbance,  when  it  so  suddenly  went  down,  and  the  Stuarts  renewed  their 
hateful  dominion?  Was  not  the  late  French  Republic  distracted  by  petty  fac¬ 
tions,  regardless  of  the  constitution  and  its  safety,  when  the  coup  d'etat  of 
Louis  Napoleon  placed  him  upon  the  throne,  and  sent  the  Repuolicans  of 
France  to  prison,  to  exile,  and  to  death?  , Quiet  and  repose  are  indeed  desira- 
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blc,  when  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed ;  but  they  can  be  safely  enjoyed  only 
when  they  come  at  intervals  of  great  activity,  and  repair  and  fit  the  wearied 
commonwealth  for  renewed  watchfulness. 

Can  you  maintain  neutrality?  If  you  enlist  into  or  remain  associated  with 
the  Democratic  Party,  or  either  of  its  sections,  that  is  to  engage  directly  in  the 
contest.  Even  if  your  party  or  section  disavow  opposition  to  Freedom,  all  its 
successes  enure  to  the  advantage  of  the  slaveholders.  Is  neutrality  easy  to 
be  maintained,  amid  the  excitement  of  political  contests  ?  Zealous  men  in 
opposing  parties  mutually  respect  each  other,  if  they  are  generous;  but  they 
agree  in  despising  the  timid  and  trimming  citizen.  In  every  campaign,  the 
place  of  greatest  danger  is  the  neutral  ground  lying  between  the  two  lines, 
because  it  is  raked  by  the  fire  of  both  armies. 

Perhaps  you  think  the  immunities  of  neutrality  may  be  secured  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  some  independent  outside  association.  How  long  do  you  think  any  con¬ 
siderable  mass  of  American  citizens — enlightened,  open,  manly,  ardent,  as  they 
are — will  be  amused  or  interested  in  the  mummeries  of  a  merely  private,  secret, 
selfish,  bigoted,  proscriptive  cabal,  and  its  stale  debates  about  the  proper  con¬ 
ditions  of  naturalization,  and  the  claims  of  adopted  citizens  to  the  privilege  of 
gracing  the  parades  of  the  militia  on  muster  days,  and  the  non-conformity  of 
Catholic  clergy  to  the  approved  Protestant  tenures  of  churches  and  burying 
grounds,  when  the  discussion  of  the  great  question,  whether  this  shall  be  a 
land  of  Freedom  or  a  land  of  Slavery,  shall  have  actually  begun,  and  every 
popular  tribune  is  occupied?  When  the  sea  is  calm,  light  and  fanciful  barks 
sport  safely  and  gaily  on  its  surface,  among  its  merchantmen  and  its  ships  of 
war.  But  when  the  storm  king  lashes  the  waves,  and  they  rise  up  to  kiss  his 
feet,  the  fantastical  craft,  no  matter  how  broad  its  streamers,  or  how  sharp  its 
keel,  or  how  dexterous  its  navigator,  suddenly  disappears. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  you  all,  if  not  now,  yet  soon  enough,  will  take 
one  side  or  the  other  in  this  great  controversy. 

Which  side  ?  It  will  be  the  side  on  which  Justice,  Equality,  and  Freedom, 
shall  be  found  ;  and,  therefore,  on  which  final  success' and  triumph  shall  be 
found.  Which  side  is  that?  Even  the  mathematician  cannot  prove  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  truth  in  his  science ;  nor  can  I  demonstrate  a  self-evident  truth  in  poli¬ 
tics.  To  assert  that  Justice,  Equality,  or  Freedom,  may  be  found  on  the  side 
of  those  wiio  are  laboring  to  fortify  and  extend  Slavery,  is  one  of  those  para¬ 
doxes  which  pensioned  Error  requires  us  to  refute.  I  may  be  able  to  illustrate 
its  absurdity.  Justice,  Equality,  and  Freedom,  in  political  discussions,  relate 
to  individual  men  and  masses  of  men  in  the  State.  The  old  Roman  State  con¬ 
sisted  of  members  constituting  three  classes.  1st.  Patricians  or  privileged  cit¬ 
izens.  2d.  Plebeians  or  unprivileged  citizens.  3d.  Slaves,  equally  held  by  both 
of  the  other  classes.  All  the  politics  of  that  great  and  powerful.people,  whether 
of  peace  or  war,  domestic  or  foreign,  turned  on  the  ever-changing  balances  of 
these  three  classes,  and  chiefly  on  that  of  the  two  first.  In  the  United  States, 
there  are  also  three  classes.  Slaveholders,  Non-slavenolders,  and  Slaves. 
From  the  foundation  of  our  system,  and  even  from  an  early  period,  in  the  Rev¬ 
olutionary  War  itself,  all  American  politics,  whether  of  peace  or  war,  and 
whether  domestic  or  foreign,  have  mainly  turned,  as  they  are  now  conspicu¬ 
ously  turning,  with  the  vibrations  of  the  balances  between  these  three  classes, 
and  chiefly  those  of  the  balances  between  the  two  first.  Always  the  Slave¬ 
holders,  apprehensive  of  danger  to  property  and  pretensions  anomalous  and 
obnoxious,  seek  to  fortify  themselves,  with  blind  disregard  to  the  rights  and 
interests  of  Non-slaveholders.  Always  the  Non-slaveholders,  having  an  increas¬ 
ing  consciousness  that  Slavery  in  any  degree  is  injurious  to  the  State,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  in  proportion  to  its  strength,  seek  to  counteract  the  policy  of  the  Slave¬ 
holders  by  diffusing  the  spirit  of  Freedom.  The  cause  of  the  Non-slaveholders 
is  assumed  by  the  Republican  Party,  and  by  no  other  party,  sect,  or  faction. 
On  which  side,  then,  may  we  expect  that  Justice,  Equality,  and  Liberty,  will 
be  found  ? 

The  opposition,  however,  tell  us  they  cannot  yet  see  that  Slaveholders  may 
not  possibly  have  Justice  on  their  side.  Let  us  try  to  make  the  matter  plain. 
Slaveholders  are  men  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  society,  and  they  are  a 
power  in  the  State.  Non-slaveholders,  using  only  free  labor,  are  human  also, 
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and  another  power  in  the  State.  Their  systems  clash’  their  interests  conflict, 
their  ambitions  conflict.  The  one  power  strives  to  extend,  the  other  to  circum¬ 
scribe,  Slavery.  The  Republicans,  by  succession,  are  the  party  who  have  op¬ 
posed  all  the  political  concessions  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  Slavery. 
They  opposed  successfully  the  introduction  of  Slavery  into  the  Northwest  Ter¬ 
ritory.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  extension  of  Slavery  in  the 
Territory  acquired  from  France.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Slavery  in  the  State  of  Texas.  They  opposed,  with  partial  success, 
the  extension  of  Slavery  in  the  Territory  obtained  by  conquest  from  Mexico. 
They  opposed  the  abrogation  of  the  restriction  in  favor  of  Freedom  contained 
in  the 'Missouri  Compromise.  They  now  demand  the  admission,  not  only  of 
free  States,  but  also  of  free  States  only,  into  the  American  Uniop.  The  Slave¬ 
holders  are  the  party  by  whose  power  and  influence  all  the  enlargements  of 
Slavery  within  the  United  States  have  been  made.  On  which  side,  then,  are 
Justice,  Equality,  and  Freedom  ?  Answer  me  upon  your  honors  and  your  con¬ 
sciences.  . 

An  immediate  issue  involves  the  question  whether  Kansas  shall  be  rescued 
from  jeopardy  of  Slavery,  aggravated  perhaps  by  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and 
brought  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  notwithstanding  the  dereliction  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  treachery  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  This  issue  is  to 
be  decided  by  the  present  Congress,  or  possibly  continued  before  the  next  Con¬ 
gress,  under  a  new  Administration.  The  Republican  Party  are  committed  to 
the  rescue  of  Kansas.  Is  it  not  just  that  Kansas  shall  be  a  free  State  ?  Is  it 
not  an  inherent  right  of  every  community  to  be  free,  if  it  desires  to  be  so  ? 
What  does  your  Declaration  of  Independence  mean,  if  it  do  not  mean  that  ? 
Was  not  Freedom  pledged  to  Kansas  in  1820,  by  the  slaveholders  themselves? 
Was  not  that  pledge  surreptitiously  and  perfidiously  broken  in  1854,  by  the 
Kansas  Territorial  act?  Was  not  Freedom  pledged  even  by  that  act  to  the 
people  of  Kansas,  if  they  should  desire  to  be  free  ?  Is  not  even  that  pledge 
shamefully  broken  by  the  usurpation  of  the  Missouri  slaveholders  ?  Let  the 
Republican  Party  prevail  in  this  and  in  the  next  canvass,  and  Kansas  will  be¬ 
come  a  iree  State.  Let  the  Republican  party  fail,  and  Kansas  will  inevitably 
be  a  slave  State.  On  which  side,  then,  are  Justice,  Equality,  and  Freedom"? 
Answer  me,  as  you  will  expect  to  answer  at  the  bar  of  the  public  opinion  of 
mankind. 

The  sophists  return  to  the  argument  with  new  and  various  dilemmas.  They 
are  not  satisfied  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  enact  the  restriction  contained 
in  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820.  Grant  that  they  had  not.  Yet  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  have  the  right  now  to  establish  a  free  State.  But  Congress  had 
constitutional  power  to  enact  that  restriction.  It  was  identical  with  the  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  1787.  That  Ordinance  was  established  simultaneously  writh  the 
passing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  successive  constitutional  Con¬ 
gresses  have  ratified  and  confirmed  it.  Did  not  the  statesmen  of  1787  under¬ 
stand  the  constitutional  powers  of  Congress  ? 

Again  :  There  is  no  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  over  which 
there  is  not  plenary  absolute  sovereignity  residing  somewhere.  -  Where  does 
that  sovereignty  reside  ?  In  the  people  of  the  United  States.  By  whom  is  the 
legislative  power  of  that  sovereignty  exercised?  By  Congress  alone.  Con¬ 
gress  can  make  all  u  needful  rules  and  regulations  "  concerning  the  public 
lands  and  other  property  of  the  United  States.  The  prohibition  of  Slavery 
was  the  most  needful  of  all  rules  and  regulations.  How  pitiful  is  the  quibble 
built  on  a  criticism  of  the  terms  of  this  grant,  when  the  Constitution  contains 
no  other  grant  of  legislative  power  over  the  Territories,  and  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment  of  government  in  the  Territories  rests  on  this  one  grant  only! 

The  opposition  tell  us,  that  if  Congress  could  prohibit  Slavery  in  Territo¬ 
ries,  then  they  might  establish  it  there ;  and  hence  they  argue  against  the 
power  to  prohibit.  No  1  Congress  can  establish  Slavery  nowhere.  Slavery 
was  never  established  rightfully  anywhere.  Nor  was  it  ever  established  by 
law.  It  is  in  violation  of  every  line  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of 
the  whole  summary  of  personal,  rights  contained  in  the  Constitution.  It  is 
derogatory  from  the  absolute  rights  of  Human  Nature,  and  no  human  power 
can  subvert  those  rights.  On  which  side,  then,  are  Justice,  Equality,  and  Free- 
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dom?  Answer,  as  yoil  would  have  your  Constitution  stand  a  charter  of 
Freedom,  or  be  perverted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Rights  of  Mankind. 

But,  granting  that  Justice,  Freedom,  and  Equality,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Republican  Party,  we  are  asked,  What  guaranties  can  it  give  of  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  Union  ?  The  question  is  an  insult  to  your  State,  to  the 
memories  of  its  founders,  and  the  memories  of  your  fathers.  Are  loyalty  and 
patriotism  peculiar  virtues  of  slaveholders  only?  Are  sedition  and  treason 
natural  vices  of  men,  who,  fearing  God  and  loving  Liberty  for  themselves, 
would  therefore  extend  its  blessings  to  all  mankind?  What  is  there  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  Slavery,  to  make  slaveholders  loyal  to  Institutions  of  Freedom 
and  Equality?  What  is  there  inherent  in  the  nature  of  Fi’eedom,  to  make  those 
who  possess,  cherish,  and  defend  it,  disloyal  to  its  noble  and  necessary  Insti¬ 
tutions  ?  We*give  the  guaranty  of  principles  identical  with  the  principles  ot 
the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  give  the  guaran¬ 
ties  of  peaceful,  just,  and  loyal  lives,  marked  with  a  patience  that  has  endured 
as  long  as  they  were  tolerable,  and  without  even  a  ruffling  of  the  temper,  not 
only  the  insults  of  slaveholders,  but  their  menaces  of  disunion.  Can  slave¬ 
holders  give  better  guaranties  than  these  ?  Will  they  even  give  you  any  guar¬ 
anties  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union?  No,  they  argue  only  in 
threats  of  the  subversion  of  both. 

The  apologists  of  Slavery,  thus  met,  change  front  suddenly,  and  ask  us 
whether  it  is  safe  to  brave  these  menaces  of  disunion.  I  answer — Yes,  yes  ! 
Interests  of  a  thousand  kinds— material,  social,  moral,  and  political — affections 
springing  from  the  very  constitution  of  our  nature — bind  us  non-slaveholders 
to  this  Union.  The  slaveholders,  in  spite  of  all  these  threats,  are  bound  to  it 
by  the  same  bonds,  and  they  are  bound  to  it  also  by  a  bond  peculiarly  their 
own — that  of  dependence  on  it  for  their  own  safety.  Three  millions  of  slaves 
are  a  hostile  force  constantly  in  their  presence,  in  their  very  midst.  The  ser¬ 
vile  war  is  always  the  most  fearful  form  of  war.  The  world  without  sympa¬ 
thizes  with  the  servile  enemy.  Against  that  war,  the  American  Union  is  the 
only  defence  of  the  slaveholders — their  only  protection.  If  ever  they  shall,  in 
a  season  of  madness,  recede  from  that  Union  and  provoke  that  war,  they 
will - soon  come  back  again. 

Nor  are  these  threats  the  threats  of  slaveholders  themselves.  They  are  argu¬ 
ments  of  politicians  in  behalf  of  the  slaveholders.  No  man,  heated  by  passion 
or  the  spirit  of  controversy,  can  safely  pledge  his  future  conduct.  Reason  will 
decide  that  for  him,  when  the  contemplated  emergency  shall  have  come. 
Neither  can  these  politicians  pledge  the  future  conduct  of  the  slaveholders. 
They  will  decide  for  themselves,  when  the  time  for  their  acquiescence  comes. 
No  mass  of  men  in  this  country  ar-e  so  grossly  libelled  by  their  enemies  as  the 
slaveholders  are  by  their  friends.  I  know  many  of  them  well.  I  have  seen 
them  in  their  homes,  on  their  plantations,  and  in  their  social  circles.  I  never 
knew  a  disloyal  man  amongst  them. 

But,  even  if  the  case  were  otherwise,  are  we  always  to  submit  to  threats  in¬ 
stead  of  arguments — to  refer  everything  to  the  umpirage  of  passion — to  sur¬ 
render  everything  to  those  who  hold  us  in  duress  by  our  fears  ?  If  this  is  to 
-be  the  rule  of  conduct,  how  long  shall  we  have  anything  valuable,  in  Policy, 
Justice,  Equality,  or  Freedom,  to  surrender?  I  know  not  how  it  may  affect  you, 
but  every  nerve  and  fibre  and.  element  of  manhood  within  me  is  stretched  to 
'its  utmost  tension  by  these  perpetual  appeals  to  the  ignoble  instinct  of  fear, 
and  not  to  the  impartial  counsel  of  my  conscience  and  my  judgment. 

Last  comes  one  who  with  seeming  meekness  asks  us  to  consider  whether  it 
is  wise  to  jeopard  the  safety  and  happiness  of  twenty-five  millions  of  white 
men,  in  a  vain  effort  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  only  three  millions  of  negroes  ? 
Humane,  cautious,  paternal,  conscientious,  maul  I  might  join  issue,  and  ask 
where,  in  the  ethics  either  of  Government  or  of  Christianity,  you  find  authority 
to  hoid  three  millions  of  men  in  bondage,  to  promote  the  welfare  or  even  to 
secure  the  safety  of  twenty-five  millions  of  other  men.  But  that  argument 
belongs  to  the  Abolitionists  of  Slavery,  who  do  not  reckon  me  in  their  number, 
and  whose  objects  in  this  election  are  far  more  comprehensive  than  those  of 
the  Republican  Party  which  I  defend.  I  leave  the  rights  and  the  interests  of 
the  slaves  in  the  States  to  their  own  care  and  that  of  their  advocates;  I  simply 
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ask  whether  the  safety  and  the  interests  of  twenty-fire  millions  of  free  non¬ 
slaveholding  white  men  ought  to  be  sacrificed  or  put  in  jeopardy  for  the  con¬ 
venience  or  safety  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  slaveholders  ?  I  hear 
no  answer. 

There  can  be  no  answer,  unless  the  apologists  of  Slavery  shall  unblushingly 
assert  that  slaveholders,  in  their  intercourse  with  non-slaveholders,  are  calm, 
tolerant,  just.  How  is  the  fact  ?  The  non-slaveholder  in  the  slave  State  is 
allowed  no  independence,  no  neutrality.  He  must  support,  maintain,  and 
defend  Slavery.  The  non-slaveholders  constitute  only  a  second  estate  in  every 
slaveholding  community ;  whips,  pistols,  knives,  enforce  not  merely  their 
silence,  but  their  active  partisanship.  The  right  of  free  speech  is  lost  to  them, 
the  right  of  suffrage  is  valueless  to  them,  the  honors  and  rewards  of  public 
office  are  denied  to  them.  In  Kansas,  now  by  usurpation  a  slave  Territory, 
the  utterance  of  this  speech,  calm  and  candid  although  I  mean  it  to  be,  would 
bg  treason ;  the  reading  and  circulation  of  it  in  the  Buffalo  Express  would  be 
punished  with  death.  Hitherto,  this  tyranny  of  slaveholders  over  non-slave¬ 
holding  citizens  has  been  mainly  confined  to  slaveholding  communities.  But 
Slavery  has  of  late  arrogantly  claimed  to  be  national.  Congress  is  sanctioning 
the  usurpation,  and  the  Federal  Courts  and  even  State  Courts  are  boldly 
enforcing  it.  In  violation  of  the  Constitution,  Congress  compels  the  non-slave¬ 
holders' in  the  free  States  to  capture  and  deliver  the  fugitive  slave.  Congress 
at  its  last  session  was  on  the  eve  of  subverting  the  original,  honored  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  State  Courts  over  Federal  officers  accused  of  offences  against  the  per¬ 
sonal  rights  of  the  citizen.  The  ancient  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  become  a 
remedy  in. the  capture  of  slaves,  and  the  process  of  punishment  for  contempt 
suffices  to  imprison  a  non-slaveholding  citizen,  without  indictment,  trial,  or 
conviction,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  and  without  limitation  of  sentence, 
where  a  slaveholder  is  the  prosecutor.  Are  not  these  invasions  of  State  rights 
Tearfully  premonitory  that  Slavery  is  to  become  a  universally  ruling  power 
throughout  the  Republic  ? 

Nevertheless,  and  in  view, of  all  these  things,  the  apologists  of  Slavery  ask, 
Why  bring  these  issues  into  a  merely  State  election  ?  Who  brought  them 
here?  What  are  the  platforms  of  the  Hards,  the  Softs,  and  the  Know  Noth¬ 
ings,  but  issues  with  the  Republican  Party  by  demurrer  or  by  denial  tendered 
by  themselves?  Can  you  organize  a  Republican  National  Party  one  year,  and 
dissolve  it  the  next,  and  yet  restore  it  in  a  third  year,  to  accommodate  local 
politics?  Why  have  the  parties  in  this  State,  always  competent  to  control  the 
action  of  the  Federal  Government,  left  these  national  grievances  to  reach  this 
intolerable  height?  Why  should  not  the  Legislature,  the  magistrates,  and  the 
ministerial  officers,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  be  men  who  dare  to  defend  and 
will  defend  the  rights  of  its  citizens  ?  Will  not  the  Senators  to  be  elected  this 
year,  constitute  a  part  of  the  electoral  body  which  will  choose  a  Senator  in 
Congress  for  the  State  next  year?  Away,  then,  with  these  subterfuges. 

I  dwell  briefly  on  the  momentous  importance  of  this  crisis.  We  are 
indeed  sixteen  free  States  to  fifteen  slave  States,  and  numerically  we  have  a 
majority  of  representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  So  we  had  when  the 
Missouri  Compromise  restriction  was  abrogated.  You  have  no  reliable  major¬ 
ity  in  either  House,  unless  you  instruct,  support,  and  maintain  them  at  home. 
If  you  do  'this,  there  is  an  end  to  the  extension  of  Slavery.  If  you  do  not, 
Slavery,  which  is  now  firmly  planted  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  which  ex¬ 
tends  upward  to  the  border  of  Kansas,  will  cross  that  border,  and  fasten  its 
outposts  on  the  southern  border  of  British  America.  Thus  the  free  States  will 
be  shut  out  from  the  Pacific  coast.  Divided  by  this  wall,  the  free  States  become 
imbecile,  and  Slavery  grasps  the  dominion  of  the  Republic.  Dominion  over 
this  Republic,  by  whomever  exercised,  is  dominion  over  the  Continent  and 
all  its  islands.  Where  will  Freedom,  impartial  Freedom,  find  a  refuge  ?  Will 
it  even  find  one  in  British  America?  Are  you  willing  to  be  driven  to  find  it 
there?  If  it  cannot  be  maintained  here,  can  it  be  secured  there?  Shall  this 
be  the  inglorious  end  of  the  Republican  system  planted  at  Plymouth — this  the 
inglorious  end  of  the  Republic  delivered  by  Lafayette,  organized  by  Hamilton, 
and  consolidated  by  Washington? 

Tell  me  not  that  these  are  exaggerations.  Forbear  such  censures,  until  you 
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can  show  me  when  or  where  I  have  sounded  a  false  alarm,  or  exaggerated  any 
one  of  the  dangers  through  which,  in  the  course  of  this  long  Strife  with  the 
slaveholders,  we  have  been  passing. 

I  am  indeed  earnest !  I  have  seen  Slavery  in  the  slave  States,  and  Freedom 
in  the  free  States  ;  I  have  even  seen  both  Slavery  and  Freedom  in  this  State ; 
I  know  too  well  the  evils  of  the  former,  to  be  willing  to  spare  any  effort  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  return.  The  experience  of  New  York  tells  the  whole  argument 
against  Slavery  Extension,  the  whole  argument  for  Universal  Freedom.  Sup¬ 
pose  that,  fifty  years  ago,  New  York,  like  Virginia  and  Maryland,  had  clung  to 
Slavery,  where  now  would  have  been  these  three  composite  millions  of  free¬ 
men,  the  choice  and  flower  of  Europe  and  America?  In  that  case,  would 
superstition  and  false  national  pride  have  needed  to  organize  a  secret  cabal, 
affiliated  by  unlawful  oaths,  to  proscribe  the  exile  and  his  children  for  their 
nativity  or  their  conscience’  sake?  Where  would  then  have  been  the  Erie 
Canal,  the  Genesee  Valley  Canal,  the  Oswego  Canal,  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
Canal’  the  Crooked  Lake  Canal,  the  Chemung  Canal,  the  Chenango  Canal,  tlfe 
Black  Elver  Canal,  the  Champlain  Canal— where  the  imperial  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad,  the  Erie  Railroad,  and  the.  Ogdensburg  Railroad,  with  their 
branches  penetrating  not  only  every  inhabited  district  in  this  otate,  but  every 
inhabited  region  also  in  adjacent  States  and  in  British  America?  Where  would 
have  been  the  Colleges,  Academies,  and,  above  all,  the  free  common  schools, 
yielding  instruction  to  children  of  all  sects  and  in  all  languages  ?  V  here  the 
Asylums  and  other  public  charities,  and,  above  all,  that  noble  emigrant  char¬ 
ity' which  crowns  the  State  with  such  distinguished  honor?  Where  these  ten 
thousand  churches  and  cathedrals,  renewing  on  every  recurring  Sabbath  day 
the  marvel  of  Pentecost,  when  the  sojourner  from  every  land  hears  the  gospel 
of  Christ  preached  to  him  in  his  own  tongue  ?  Where  would  have  been  the 
steamers,  the  barges,  brigs,  and  schooners.,  which  crowd  this  harbor  of  Buffalo, 
b riming  hither  the  productions  of  the  Mississippi  V alley  and  of  toe  Gulf  Coast,  in 
exchange  for  the  fabrics  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  of  iimrope,  aud  foi  the  teas 
and  spices  of  Asia?  Where  the  coasting  vessels,  the  merchant  ships,  the  clip¬ 
pers,  the  whale  ships,  and  the  ocean  mail  steamers,  which  are  rapidly  concen¬ 
trating  in  our  great  seaport  the  Commerce  of  the  W  orld  ?  V  heie  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy,  at  once  the  representative  and  champion  Oi  the  cause  of  univeisal 
Republicanism?  Where  your  inventors  of  steamboats,  of  electiic  telegiaphs, 
and  of  planing  machines  —  where  your  ingenious  Artisans  where  your 
Artists— where  your  mighty  Press,  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  the  Tribune,  the 
Times,  and  even  the  Herald  itself,  defender  of  Slavery  as  it  is?  Where  j'Our 
twenty  cities— and  where,  above  all,  the  merry,  laughing  Agricultural  Indus¬ 
try  of  native-born  and  exotic  laborers,  enlivening  the  whole  broad  landscape, 
from  the  Lake  coast  to  the  Ocean’s  side?  Go,  ask  Virginia— go,  ask  even 
noble  Maryland,  expending  as  she  is  a  giant’s  strength  in  the  serpents  coils, 
to  show  you  her  people,  canals,  railroads,  universities,  schools,  charities,  com¬ 
merce,  cities,  and  cultivated  acres.  Her  silence  is  your  expiessive  answer. 

Once  more :  Spaniards  planted  slave  States  in  America ;  England  planted 
not  only  slave  States,  but  free  ones.  Spain  planted  twice  as  many  as  England, 
and  cultivated  them  with  more  assiduous  and  maternal  care.  The  Anglo- 
American  free  States  are  all  of  them  strong  and  vigorous,  and  already  over¬ 
shadow  the  Continent.  Europe  regards  them  with  respect  and  admiration. 
There  is  not  one  Spanish  American  State  that  is  truly  sell-subsisting  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  Sciolists  talk  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  No  nobler  blood  than  the 
Iberian  ever  coursed  through  human  veins.  But  the  Spaniard  planted  only 
slave  States.  The  Anglo-Saxon  planted  free  ones. 
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.  Society  and  government  are  mutually  related  and  inseparable.  The  mate¬ 
rial,  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  conditions  of  every  people  determine 
through  either  a  direct,  exercise  of  their  will  or  their  passive  consent  the 
nature  and  form  of  their  government.  Reasoning  from  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator  and  from  the  constitution  of  man,  we  justly  conclude  that  a  high  stage 
o  social  happiness  is  attainable,  and  that  beneficent  government  is  therefore 
ultimately  possible.  Any  different  theory  makes  the  hopes  which  sustain 
virtue  delusive,  and  the  Deity,  who  inspires  them,  a  demon  equally  to  be  feared 
and  hated.  Experience,  however,  teaches  us  that  the  advances  of  mankind 
towards  such  happiness  and  government  are  very  slow.  Poetry,  indeed  often 
presents  to  m  pleasing  scenes  of  national  felicity ;  but  these  are  purely  imagi¬ 
nary,  while  history  is  an  almost  unrelieved  narrative  of  political  crimes  and 
public  dangers  and  calamities. 

We  discover,  by  induction,  moral  laws  as  inflexible  as  the  material  laws  of 
the  universe.  We  know,  therefore,,  that  the  tardiness  of  political  progress 
results  from  a  failure  thus  far  to  discover  or  apply  those  moral  laws  °The 
failure,  at  first  view,  excites  surprise.  Social  melioration  is  apparently  an 
object  of  general  and  intense  desire.  Certainly,  the  arts  which  subserve 
material  safety,  subsistence,  and  comfort,  have  been  eminently  improved.  We 
construct  useful  engines  recently  conceived  ;  we  search  the  whole  surface  of 
the  round  earth  with  comparative  ease  ;  we  know  the  appointed  courses  and 
seasons,  of  worlds  which  we  can  scarcely  see.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  arts 
of  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry,  are  susceptible  of  higher  per¬ 
fection.  Why,  then,  does  political  science  remain  obscure,  and  the  art  of  gov¬ 
ernment  uncertain  and  perplexed? 

It  happens,  in  some  degree,  because  material  wants  have  hitherto  exacted 
excessive  ,  care  ;  in  some  degree,  because  the  advantages  which  result  from 
political,  improvements  are  indirect  and  diffusive;  but  chiefly  because  the 
science  is  in  its.  nature  recondite,  and  the  art  intrinsically  difficult. 

Metaphysics  is  a  science  confessedly  abstruse,  and  generally  regarded  as 
irksome  and  fruitless.  Lord  Bacon  so  pronounces,  and  he  explains “  For  the 
wit  and  mind  of  man,  if  it  work  upon  matter,  which  is  the  contemplation  of 
the  creatures  of  God,  worketh  according  to  the  stuff,  and  is  limited  thereby  • 
but  if  it  work  upon  itself,  as  the  spider  worketh  his  web,  then  it  is  endless, 
and  brings  forward,  indeed,  cobwebs  of  learning,  admirable  for  the  fineness  of 
thread  and  work,  but  of  no  substance  or  profit.”  How  could  the  study  of 
groups  be  either  easier  or  more  satisfactory  than  that  of  individual  man?  The 
same  philosopher  confesses  that  “  government  is  a  part  of  knowledge  secret 
and  retired.  ” 

Consider  only  one  State.  Its  magnitude  is  immense,  its  outlines  are  indis¬ 
tinct,  it  is  without  symmetry  of  parts— its  principles  and  dispositions  are  a 


confused  aggregate  of  the  imperfectly-understood  principles  and  dispositions 
of  many  thousands  or  even  many  millions  of  diverse  men.  The  causes  which 
have  chiefly  given  form  and  direction  to  these  principles  and  dispositions  are 
either  unknown  or  forgotten;  those  which  are  now  modifying  them  are  too 
subtle  for  our  examination.  The  future  of  States  involves  further  conditions, 
which  lie  outside  of  the  range  of  human  foresight,  and  therefore  are  called 
accidents.  Human  life  is  short,  while  the  process  of  induction  in  political 
science  reaches  through  generations,  and  even  ages.  Philosophers  seldom 
enjoy  facilities  for  that  process.  Hence,  they  “  make  imaginary  laws  for 
imaginary  Commonwealths,  and  their  discourses  are  as  the  stars,  which  give 
little  light,  because  they  are  so  high.”  Statesmen,  on  the  contrary,  “  write, 
according  to  the  States  where  they  live,  what  is  received  law,  and  not  what 
ought  to  be  law.” 

A  constitutional  alteration  is  often  necessary,  to  secure  a  desirable  social 
improvement;  but  such  an  alteration  cannot  be  made  without  a  previous 
change  of  public  opinion  in  the  State,  and  even  of  opinion  in  surrounding 
States;  for  nations  are  social  persons,  and  members  of  an  universal  Common¬ 
wealth.  Habit  resists  such  changes.  Timidity,  though  looking  forward,  is 
short-sighted;  and  with  far-sighted  veneration,  which  always  looks  back¬ 
ward,  opposes  such  changes.  Laws,  however  erroneous,  or  however  arbitra¬ 
rily  established,  acquire  a  supposed  sanctity  from  the  ceremony  of  their  enact¬ 
ment,  and  derive  great  strength  from  protracted  acquiescence.  In  a  despotic 
State,  no  subject  can  move  changes.  In  a  free  one,  each  member  may 
oppose,  and  opponents  more  easily  combine  than  advocates.  Ambition  is  the 
idling  passion  of  States.  It  is  blind  to  defects  and  dangers,  while  hurrying, 
on  in  careers  of  aggression  and  aggrandizement.  The  personal  interests  and 
ambitions  of  many  effective  members  of  the  State  cling  to  its  institutions, 
however  erroneous  or  injurious,  and  protect  them  against  innovation.  Reform 
can  only  appeal  to  reason  and  conscience.  Conservatism  arouses  prejudice, 
cupidity,  and  fear,  and  adroitly  excites  suspicion  and  hatred  against  the  person 
of  the  reformer.  Retaliation  too  naturally  follows  ;  and  so  the  controversy, 
which  properly  ought  to  be  a  public  and  dispassionate  one,  changes  imper¬ 
ceptibly  into  a  heated  conflict  of  factions.  Humanity  and  benevolence  are 
developed  only  with  increasing  knowledge  and  refinement.  Hence,  castes  and 
classes  long  remain ;  and  these,  although  all  equally  interested  in  a  proposed 
melioration,  are,  by  an  artful  direction  of  their  mutual  antipathies,  made  to 
defeat  it  by  their  implacable  contentions.  Material  interests  are  immediately 
roused  and  combined  in  opposition,  because  they  suffer  from  the  least  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  benefits  of  a  social  change  are  more  distant,  and  therefore  distrusted 
and  undervalued.  The  law  of  progress  certainly  does  not  require  changes  of 
institutions  to  be  made  at  the  cost  of  public  calamities,  or  even  of  great  pri¬ 
vate  inconveniences.  But  that  law  is,  nevertheless,  inexorable.  A  necessary 
reformation  will  have  its  way,  peacefully  if  favored,  violently  if  resisted.  In 
this  sense,  the  Founder  of  Christianity  confessed  that  he  had  come  upon  the 
earth  to  bring,  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  Revolutions  are  not  divinely  appointed 
attendants  of  progress,  nor  is  liberty  necessarily  born  of  social  convulsion,  and 
baptized  with  blood.  Revolutions,  on  the  contrary,  are  the  natural  penalties 
for  unwise  persistence  in  error,  and  servile  acquiescence  in  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression.  Such  revolutions,  moreover,  are  of  doubtful  success.  Most  men 
engage  readily  enough  in  civil  wars,  and  for  a  flash  are  hot  and  active;  but 
they  cool  from  natural  unsteadiness  of  temper,  and  abandon  their  objects ; 
and  many,  destitute  alike  of  principle,  honor,  and  true  courage,  betray  them¬ 
selves,  their  associates,  and  even  their  cause,  however  just  or  sacred.  Hap¬ 
pily,  however,  martial  revolutions  do  not  always  fail.  In  some  cases,  the  tem¬ 
pers  and  dispositions  of  the  nation  undergo  a  propitious  change;  it  becomes 
generous,  brave,  and  self-denying,  and  freedom  consequently  gains  substantial 
and  enduring  triumphs.  It  is  hard,  in  such  cases,  to  separate  the  share  of 
fortune  from  that  of  merit,  in  analyzing  the  characters  of  heroes.  Nor  is  it 
absolutely  necessary.  The  martial  heroism  of  such  revolutions  is  wisely 
honored,  even  with  exaggeration,  because  such  honors  stimulate  a  virtuous 
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desire  so  to  contemplate  the  working  of  the  leading  principle  of  the  1  uritans. 

I  confess that the  Puritans  neither  disclosed  nor  discovered  any  new  truths 
of  morals  Lof  government.  None  such  have  been  discovered  at  feast  since 
the  Divine  Teacher  set  forth  the  whole  system  of  private  and  public 
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among  the  olive  groves,  on  that  one  which  was  his  favorite  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  look  down  upon  Jerusalem. 

Nor  was  it  their  mission  to  institute  a  new  progress  of  mankind.  Although 
the  Eastern  nations,  the  first  to  enjoy  the  light  of  civilization,  had,  long  before 
the  age  of  the  Puritans,  sunk  into  that  deep  sleep  from  which  there  is  as  yet 
no  awaking,  yet  Europe  was  even  then  full  of  energy,  enterprise,  and  hope. 
The  better  elements  of  the  Oriental  and  Mediterranean  civilizations  had  sur¬ 
vived,  and,  co-operating  with  the  pure  influences  of  Christianity,  were  enlight¬ 
ening  and  refining  the  southern  and  western  nations.  The  Western  Church, 
which  until  recently  was  unpartitioned,  had  long  defended  the  faith  against 
the  Saracens,  and  protected  feeble  States  against  the  aggressions  of  ambitious 
princes.  It  still  held  the  nations  in  the  bonds  of  a  common  fraternity.  Nor 
had  it  forgotten  to  proselyte,  after  the  primitive  manner,  by  inculcating  mo¬ 
rality  and  charity.  It  had,  by  its  potent  command,  addressed  to  the  conscience 
of  Christendom,  abolished  throughout  Europe  that  system  of  personal  servitude 
in  which  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  portion  of  every  community  had  been 
hitherto  held,  under  every  form  of  government.  It  bore  its  testimony  steadily 
against  that  system  everywhere,  declaring  that  <£  God  and  Nature  equally  cry 
out  against  human  slavery;  that  serfs  and  slaves  are  a  part  of  the  human 
family  which  Christ  died  to  redeem ;  and  that  equality  is  an  essential  incident 
of  that  brotherhood  which  he  enjoins  as  a  test  by  which  his  disciples  shall  be 
known.”  -  1 

The  foundations  of  that  comprehensive  international  code,  which  is  now 
everywhere  accepted,  were  broadly  laid.  It  was  then  clearly  taught  that 
u  there  are  in  nature  certain  fountains  of  justice,  from  which  all  pure  civil 
laws  flow,  varying  only  in  this — that  as  waters  take  tinctures  and  tastes  from 
the.  soils  through  which  they  run,  so  do  civil  laws  differ  according  to  the 
regions  and  governments  where  they  are  planted.”  Luther  had  already 
summoned  Europe  to  a  new  and  more  vigorous  morality,  and  Calvin’s  sharp 
voice  was  ringing  through  the  continent,  calling  the  faithful  away  from  all 
ostentatious  worship,  to  that  pure  and  spiritual  one  which  God  prefers 
“before. all  temples.”  The  feudal  policy,  although  founded  in  very  imperfect 
conceptions  of  civil  society,  had  saved,  through  the  recent  decline,  many  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  rights  and  privileges  which  otherwise  would  have  been 
swept  away,  as  they  were  in  Asia,  by  the  desolating  hand  of  absolute  power. 
Chivalry,  a  wild  vine  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  was  bearing  abundant  fruits 
of  courage,  constancy,  gallantry,  munificence,  honor,  and  clemency.  The 
machinery  of  mercenary  armies  was  not  yet  perfected,  and  the  security  of 
government  was  still  held  to  depend,  not  on  laws  and  force,  but  on  the  ap¬ 
proval  and  sympathies  of  the  people.  Commerce  had  discovered  that  the 
oceans  were  designed,  not  to  separate,  but  to  unite  nations,  and  was  extending 
its  field  over  all  habitable  climes,  and  taking  on  the  dignity  of  its  new  func¬ 
tions  as  an  auxiliary  of  empire.  Manufactures  had  been  incorporated  as  a 
distinct  wheel  in  the  complex  enginery  of  national  wealth;  and  the  productive 
classes  had  already  attained  a  position  among  the  ruling  elements  of  States. 

A  wise  policy  of  liberal  naturalization  was  breaking  up  local  septs  and  clans, 
and  distributing  the  seeds  of  material  and  social  improvement  throughout 
both  hemispheres.  Indolence,  expense,  and  faction,  had  prepared  that  decline 
of  aristocratic  orders  which  still  continues.  Just  notions  of  the  free  tenure 
of  lands,  and.  even  that  great  idea  of  the  universal  freedom  of  labor,  which 
now  is  agitating  the  "world,  prevailed  quite  widely.  Italy, 

“  The  dark’ned  ages’  last  remaining  light,” 

had  never  failed  to  present  examples  of  Republican  institutions.  The  monar¬ 
chical  constitutions  of  that  period  contained  sharply-defined  limitations,  and 
they  were  vigorously  guarded  and  defended.  It  was  a  general  theory,  that 
the  subject  could  not  be  taxed  without  consent  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
princes  could  only  govern  in  conformity  to  laws.  England  especially  had  a 
parliament,  the  type  of  modern  legislatures,  trial  by  jury,  magna  charta,  and 
the  common  law,  constituting  one  four-fold  and  majestic  arch  for  the  sup- 
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port  of  civil  liberty.  She  had,  moreover,  emancipated  herself  from  the 
supremacy  of  the  See  of  Rome,  and  the  popular  mind  was  intently  engaged 
equally  in  the  pursuit  of  theological  truth,  and  in  the  application  of  the 
organic  laws  to  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  public  and  private  rights. 

It  was  the  age  of  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton.  Poetry  had 
risen  from  lyric  beauty  to  epic  dignity ;  history,  from  fabulous  chronicle  to 
philosophical  argument;  and  learning,  from  words  and  forms,  to  things  and 
laws.  Reasoning  from  these  circumstances,  it  seemed  that  the  onward  prog¬ 
ress  of  society  w;as  assured,  and  that  civil  and  religious  liberty  were  about 
to  be  established  on  broad  and  enduring  foundations. 

Nevertheless,  a  reaction  had  already  begun,  whose  force  is  even  yet  un¬ 
spent.  The  See  of  Rome  took  alarm  at  the  movement  of  the  Reformation, 
and  combined  with  kings  against  nations.  Henry  VIII  arrogated  to  himself 
the  very  same  spiritual  supremacy,  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  name  of  Christian  liberty,  he  had  wrested  from  the  Pope ;  and  with  sin¬ 
gular  caprice  employed  it  in  compelling  conformity  to  the  obnoxious  faith 
and  worship  of  Rome,  conducted  by  ecclesiastics  who  derived  their  appoint¬ 
ments  from  himself,  and  held  them  at  his  own  pleasure.  The  reign  of  Mary 
inaugurated  that  relapse  to  Rome,  which  the  caprices  of  Henry  had  rendered 
inevitable.  Elizabeth  re-installed  the  Reformation,  but  reserved  the  regal 
claim  to  spiritual  supremacy.  The  people  resisted  all  these  ecclesiastical 
usurpations  of  the  Tudors,  and  they,  in  retaliation,  boldly  attempted  to  sub¬ 
vert  the  constitutional  authority  of  Parliament.  Elizabeth,  under  the  advice 
of  sagacious  statesmen,  and  supported  by  temporizing  churchmen,  resorted  to 
the  favorite  expedient  of  politicians — compromise.  Compromise  is  a  feasible 
and  often  a  necessary  mode  of  adjusting  conflicting  material  interests,  but  can 
never  justly  or  wisely  be  extended  to  the  subversion  of  the  natural  rights  or 
the  moral  duties  of  subjects  or  citizens.  Even  where  a  compromise  is  proper 
in  itself,  it  derives  all  its  strength  from  the  fair  and  full  consent  of  all  the 
parties  whom  it  binds.  Elizabeth  caused  the  Roman  Catholic  creed,  disci¬ 
pline,  and  ritual,  to  be  revised  and  altogether  recast,  under  the  direction  of 
leaders  of  some  of  the  conflicting  sects;  and  thus  a  new  system  was  produced, 
which,  as  was  claimed,  stood  midway  between  the  uncompromising  Church 
of  Rome  and  equally  uncompromising  latitudinarian  Protestantism.  The 
new  system  was  established  by  law,  and  a  hierarchy  was  appointed  by  the 
crown,  to  whose  care  it  was  committed.  Absolute  and  even  active  conform¬ 
ity  was  commanded,  to  be  enforced  by  pains  and  penalties  in  special  and 
unconstitutional  tribunals,  acting  without  appeal  and  in  derogation  of  the 
common  law.  The  new  system,  whatever  might  be  its  religious  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  harmony  with  the  Divine  precepts,  was,  in  its  civil  aspects,  a  mere 
political  institution.  It  was  offensive  and  odious  to  a  zealous  people,  who, 
though  divided  into  opposing  sects,  agreed  in  regarding  the  political  authority 
assumed  by  the  State  as  a  sacrilegious  usurpation.  The  friends  of  civil 
liberty  also  condemned  it,  as  a  turning  of  the  batteries  that  had  been  won 
from  the  Roman  See,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  against  the  very  fortress  of 
Liberty  itself.  Nevertheless,  a  portion  of  the  clergy,  who  had  now  become 
dependent  on  the  State,  members  of  the  privileged  classes,  always  disinclined 
to  political  agitation,  placemen  and  waiters  for  places,  the  timid,  the  venal, 
and  the  frivolous,  early  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  the  compromise  daily 
gained  wider  acquiescence,  through  the  appliances  of  political  seduction, 
proscription,  and  persecution.  The  Church  of  England  was  built  on  that 
compromise.  Incorporated  into  the  constitution  with  such  auxiliary  political 
powers,  it  must  necessarily  augment  the  influence  of  the  throne,  and  be 
subversive  equally  of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people. 

A  conservative  power,  a  new  conservative  power,  was  necessary  to  prevent 
that  fatal  consummation.  That  power  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  body  of 
obscure  religious  sectaries,  men  of  monastical  devoutness,  yet  retaining  the 
habits  of  domestic  and  social  life;  simple,  but  not  unlearned;  unambitious; 
neither  rich  enough  to  forget  their  God,  nor  yet  poor  enough  to  debase  their 
souls  ;  content  with  mechanical  and  agricultural  occupations  in  villages  and 
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faith  no  exircisJ  of  contest ?<• f  7  rule  of  conduct,  tha‘  »o  article  of 
even  a  shred  of ceremoS.  „  authority  no  rule  of  discipline,  and  not 

tioned  by  direct  warrant  frnr?  tf Dt ’  s,IOill‘1  be  accepted,  unless  sanc- 
in  the  free  exercisl  of  their  „w  h  Sc"ptures.  as  interpreted  by  themselves, 
God  although  a  ho  i  61f  v?w,n  consciences,  illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

disobedience  of  His  revealed  wilier’  ^  yeKas  they  believed,  jealous  towards 
commandments  The!!  T?11’ and  would  Punish  conscious  neglect  of  its 
it  from  dSpotL  and  7bT  th°  Puntan\  Th^  ^arne  into  the  world  to  save 
acouie^P  ,-n  +1  ’  d  the  world  comprehended  them  not.  They  refused  to 

S  and  a  *1  r^T6’  bGCaUSe  ifc  involved  a  surrenderor natural 
SSeVM^aL  ^T^1  “  God-  Nevertheless,  they  were 

as  a  standard  for  other*6  wh  decbned  to  set  up  their  own  convictions 
allowed  to  all  their  In!  who,  .subscrjbed  to  the  Christian  faith,  and  freely 

they  claimed  for  themselves  ^ThetVe^'  TT-  br°ad  religious  liberty  whicb 
hardly  pressed  the  more  fi  '  i  T!i?y  persi?ted  m  non-conformity.  The  more 
ence/the  more  severe  and  u  /r  7  Pasted  The  more  firm  their  persist- 
More  than  an  ini,mi  j  „  nd  u“relentmg  was  the  persecution  they  endured. 

outcasts  from  the  eslaWi^hed^^^^h  0atla^ed.  as  citizens  and  subjects,  and 

fez  r?- 

in  the  leafleJc  f  known  coasts,  homeless,  houseless,  famishing,  and  dying- 

iCe  and  Sn°w’  fearfuI  of  sa™^ 

religious  liberty  wT,  nft  ZZL  ™mV™miSe  policy  failed.  Civil  and 
gaining  new  and  wider  anri  rne;  it  rose  erect;  it  triumphed;  it  is  still 
anew  the  lesson  <?n  nft*  °,re  endunn£  triumphs  ;  and  tyrants  have  read 

Tb^ 

Ifnpw  L  I  ,i  1  na,tural  ri£bt  to  religious  liberty  of  conscience  They 

aw:  £ 

gation ^  established^  bv tV  'taW  "T?"/1  in  its  aPP«catiou  and  in  its  obli- 
-f’  ‘o  a“  b-aa  constitutions.11^  Algernon  &  ^ ^ 

dL„xtrtt%tircean„df  ^  “  °j  tHi 

Montesquieu,  have  built  upon  it  their  respective  systems  of  muS  S  law 
public  law,  and  government;  and  our  own  Congress  of  1776  sSnL 

“  Uriag  f0“da:i0"  *•  corner-stone  of  S vts and towerh  “  t  c° 
tore  of  American  freedom.  The  Puritans  could  therefore  lay  no  claim  to 
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the  discovery  of  this  great  principle,  or  to  the  promulgation  of  it.  But  the 
distinguished  glory  of  having  first  reduced  it  from  speculation  to  actual  and 
effective  application,  as  a  conventional  rule  of  political  conduct,  is  all  their 

own.  . 

This  great  principle  was  not  only  a  disturbing,  but  it  was  also  an  offensive 

and  annoying  one.  It  was  an  appeal  from  the  highest  sovereign  power  in  the 
State,  to  a  sovereign  power  still  higher,  and  therefore  was  thought  disloyal 
and  seditious.  It  of  course  encountered  then  the  same  ingenious  sophistry 
which,  although  often  overthrown,  has  not  even  yet  been  silenced.  It  was 
argued,  that  if  individual  conscience  may  rightly  refuse  to  acquiesce  in  the 
results  of  the  general  conviction  collected  by  the  State  and  established  as 
law,  it  may  also  rightfully  resist  the  law  by  force,  which  would  produce 
disorder  and  lead  to  anarchy.  It  was  argued,  also,  that  insomuch  as  cm 
government- is  of  divine  appointment,  it  must  be  competent  to  act  as  an 
arbiter  between  conflicting  consciences,  and  that  implicit  obedience  to  its 
decrees,  as  such  arbiter,  is  therefore  a  religious  duty.  As  might  well  have 
been  foreseen,  there  arose,  on  the  side  of  the  Puritans,  contestants  worthy  ot 
the  majestic  principle  they  defended,  contestants  whose  voices,  then  silence 
by  persecution  or  drowned  by  public  clamor,  have  reached  this  more  conge¬ 
nial  age,  and  are  now  giving  form  and  condensation  to  the  whole  science  ot 
political  ethics.  Not  again  recalling  the  names  of  Locke  and  Sidney,  there 
was  Edwards,  profoundest  metaphysician  of  all  ages,  and  Milton,  always 
discontented  and  distrusted  among  men,  but  familiar  with  angels,  and  learne 
in  the  counsels  of  Heaven.  It  was  their  sufficient  reply,  that  unenlightened 
and  unsanctified  consciences  will  never  disturb  despotism  with  their  remon¬ 
strances,  and  that  consciences  illuminated  and  purified  cannot  be  perverted 
to  error;  that  God  has  delegated  to  no  human  tribunal  authority  to  interfere 
between  Himself  and  the  monitor  which  He  has  implanted  in  the  bosom  of 
every  moral  being,  and  which  is  responsible  to  its  Author  alone ;  and  that 
the  boundaries  of  human  authority  are  the  boundaries  of  eternal  justice,, 
ascertained  by  the  teachings  of  that  monitor  which,  where  it  is  free  and  fully 
awakened,  must  always  be  the  same.  They  answered  farther,  and  with 
decisive  energy,  that  traditions  and  compacts  subversive  of  freedom  were 
altogether  void,  because  the  masses  of  men  living  at  one  time  in  a  State  must 
always  have  supreme  control  over  their  own  conduct,  in  all  that  concerns 
their  duty  to  God  and  their  own  happiness. 

Fortunately,  the  Puritans  had  keen  sagacity.  They  would  not  ask  liberty 
of  conscience  as  a  political  concession ;  because,  if  granted  as  such,,  it  mJght 
be  revoked.  Fortunately,  they  were  not  purposely  a  political  or  civil  body,, 
but  a  purely  religious  one;  a  church  in  the  wilderness,  as  they  described 
themselves;  a  church  without  secular  combinations,  interests,  or  ends;  a 
church  with  no  interest  but  duty,  no  end  but  to  avoid  the  divine  disfavor,, 
and  no  head  but  God.  Fortunately,  also,,  the  age  was  as  yet  a  religious  one 
Skepticism,  which  has  since  so  wildly  overrun  large  portions  of  Europe,  and 
scattered  its  poisonous  seeds  even  here,  had  not  then  entered  the  world;  and 
the  plenary  nature  and  authority  of  the  revelation  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  which  the  Puritans  appealed,  was  universally  acknowledged. 
It  was  especially  felicitous  that  the  lives  of  the  Puritans  vindicated  their 
sincerity,  magnanimity,  and  piety.  Equally  in  domestic  and  social  life,  and 
in  the  great  transactions  of  the  State  in  which  they  became  concerned,  their 
conduct  was  without  fear  and  without  reproach.  With  all  these  advantages, 
the  Puritans,  as  naturally  as  wisely,  referred  themselves  to  the  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation  for  the  principle  which  they  promulgated.  With  effective  simplicity, 
they  confined  themselves  to  the  main  point  in  debate.  They  neither  pretended 
to  define  nor  to  make  summaries  of  all  the  natural  rights  of  man  which 
tyranny  might  invade,  nor  to  trace  out  the  ultimate  secular  consequences  o 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  insisted.  They  rested  the  defence  ot  the 
one  natural  right,  which  was  distinctly  invaded,  on  no  grounds  of  expediency 
or  of  public  utility,  but  on  the  grounds  alone  that  God  had  given  it,  and  that 
man  could  not  either  invade  or  surrender  it,  without  sin  against  the  Divine 
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Majesty.  It  was  the  peculiarity  of  the  right  thus  invaded  and  defended,  that 
lent  to  the  Puritans  their  crowning  advantage.  Religion  is  the  profoun  es 
and  most  universal  affection  of  our  nature.  Apparently  the  cause  ot  innu¬ 
merable  differences  and  endless  controversies,  it  is,  nevertheless,  the  one 
common  and  principal  element  which  controls  the  actions  of  a  men.  . 
sustained  the  Puritans.  It  gradually  won  for  them  the  respect  an  sympat  lies 
of  men  and  of  nations.  The  right  assailed  brought  equally  conscience  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  the  two  most  elastic  and  enduring  springs  of  activltyj 
resistance.  Its  invasion  was  sacrilegious,  because  it  assumed  to  add  to  t  e 
Divine  commandments,  and  to  take  away  from  disobedience  to  them  the 
curses  that  are  written  against  it  in  the  Book  of  Life.  Primitive  apostolica 
eloquence,  which  reminds  us  of  the  inspired  apology  of  Paul  before  Agnppa, 
revived  in  its  defence.  The  Puritans  spake  from  their  prisons  alter  this 

manner : 

“Upon  a  careful  examination  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  we  find  the 
be  different  from  Christ’s  institution,  and  to  be  derived  from  Antichrist,  being  the  sam 

the  Pope  left  in  this  land,  to  which  we  dare  not  subject  ourselves  Jf  /^I  ^der  which 
God  has  commanded  all  that  believe  the  gospel  to  walk  in  that  holy  path  and l  order  wh 
he  has  appointed  in  his  church.  Wherefore,  in  the  reverend  fear  off “8  rdTnances 

joined  ourselves  together,  and  subjected  our  souls  and  bodies  to  those  la  ■  rfeacons  aj 
and  have  chosen  to  ourselves  such  a  ministry  of  pastors,  teachers,  elders  aiid  deacons  a 
Christ  has  given  to  his  church  on  earth  to  the  world’s  end,  hoping  for  jwomwed  as«st 
mice  of  his  grace  in  our  attendance  upon  him,  notwithstanding  any 
or  what  by  men  can  be  done  unto  us.  We  are  ready  to  prove  ou? 

warranted  by  the  word  of  God,  allowable  by  her  Majesty’s  laws,  and  no  ^ys  prejudicial 
to  the  sovereign  power,  and  to  disprove  the  public  hierarchy,  w°rship,  and  govemment 
by  such  evidence  as  our  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  withstan  ,  P  -  n?ficted  upon 
herein,  not  only  willingly  to  sustain  such  deserved  punishment  as  sh*U  “v"®  *  *P  * 
us,  but  to  become  conformable  for  the  future,  it  we  overthrow  not  our  adversaries. 

We  therefore,  in  the  name  of  God  and  of  our  sovereign  the  Queen,  pray  *aaV J1 ^ 
have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  and  of  the  public  charters  of  the  land,  namely,  that  we  may 
received  to  bail,  till  we  be  by  order  of  law  convicted  of  some  crime  aeserv  mg  oi t  bonds. 
We  plight  our  faith  unto  God,  and  our  allegiance  to  her  Majesty,  that 

anythin”  unworthy  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  or  to  the  disturbance  of  the  common  peace  al™ 
good  order  of  the 'land,  and  that  we  will  be  forthcoming  at  such  reason  able  warm  ngas 
your  lordships  shall  command.  Oh,  let  us  not  perish  before  trial  and  judgment,  especially 
imploring  and  crying  out  to  you  for  the  same.  However,  we  take  1  *  f in  a 

and  Earth,  and  his  angels,  together  with  your  own  consciences  and  al!P^  °ns  111 
ages,  to  whom  this  our  supplication  may  come,  to  witness  that  we  haXe  *}er®  ;  • 

advertised  your  honors  of  our  case  and  maze,  and  have  in  all  humility  offered  t©  come 

to  Christian  trial.” 


How  sublimely,  and  yet  with  touching  effect,  does  this  opening  of  th®ir 
cause  by  the  Puritans  illustrate  the  Divine  instruction  that  the  tear  ot  tne 

Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom?  . 

Let  us  consider  now  the  scope  and  full  import  of  the  Puritan  principle. 
That  scope  is  not  narrowed  by  any  failure  of  the  Puritans  themselves  to  com¬ 
prehend  it,  or  even  by  any  neglect  on  their  part  to  cover  it  fully  m  their  own 
political  conduct.  Christianity  is  the  same,  however  narrowed  or  perverted 
by  erroneous  creeds  or  practices  among  the  faithful.  Nor  is  the  real  merit  o 
the  Puritans  diminished,  because  they  did  not  fully  comprehend  all  possible 
applications  of  the  principle  they  maintained.  Human  progress  is i  only  the 
following  of  an  endless  chain,  suspended  from  the  throne  of  God.  lhe  links 
of  that  chain  are  infinite  in  number.  The  human  hand  can  grasp  only  one  ol 

them  at  once.  .  ,  . 

The  Puritan  principle  of  the  inviolability  of  the  right  of  conscience,  neces¬ 
sarily  covers  the  inviolability  of  all  the  acknowledged  natural  rights  of  man, 
as  well  those  which  concern  his  duty  to  himself  and  his  duty  to  others,  as 
those  which  arise  out  of  his  direct  duties  towards  God.  Certainly  the  Greater 
and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  the  beneficent  Father  and  Preserver  of  all  life,  the 
universal  Lawgiver  and  Judge  of  all  moral  beings,  is  not  in  any  human  sense 
a  jealous  and  exacting  God,  incensed  by  the  withholding  of  homage  due  to 
himself,  and  yet  regardless  of  the  neglect  of  other  human  duties  which  he  has 
prescribed.  Assuredly,  when  he  commands  us  not  only  to  walk  humbly  before 
Himself,  but  also  to  perfect  our  own  nature,  and  to  do  justice  and  love  mercy 
towards  other  men,  he  has  given  us  the  same  absolute  right  to  the  free  exer- 
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t4l*™:Sao?t?eCrto?  i^^latter  iUtieS’  that  he  bas  «■  for 

as  the  upright  heart  and  nure  TTp  m  ^  a?7  h°mage  to  God  so  acceptable 

“» h7  t  r.f brother’ whom  hf  hath 

Absolute  rights  arisTout  of  th^Gr  *he  Political  equality  of  all  men. 

moral  ^  ThT °f  ^  There  is  only  one 

the  same.  Political  equality  is  noth-  so  ut®  n»hts  of  all  men  are  therefore 
member  of  th e  Stl  !  l  no,thm%  else  than  the  full  enjoyment,  by  every 

Anrabridgment  ofVa  tuS t  wf  ?  Wl“Ch  bel°ng  «9»W  *  ^ 

their  own  great  principle,  in  i„ 

rnan/'T'*  °l  C*nSHe1that  wTlf  lofk  bf  ? ^  earIie.st  organs)  is  the  natural  right  of  every 
of  the  subversion  and  devastation  of  stat^nd  eountrfeT’  ar|f  ®xai?line  into  the  true  causes 
princes  and  the  persecution  of  priests  The  IS wfinduv  owinS  to  the  tyranny  of 
tolerate  one  sect,  we  must  tolerme  all  ^TMs  is  me  °fihhe(1  Jshtabllshed  Church  say,  ‘if  we 
consciences  as  to  their  clothes  or  estates  i v„  nnl5“  P  7  have  as  good  a  right  to  their 

.  MS*» 

and  Efficiently ‘oppoged^by^nr^dirp^  l?  been  alwiVs 

every  sect,  in eveTJtate Ja End.?’  Pr  ^  a“d  bigotry>  in  CTelT  cburch,  ia 
claimed  liberty  of  conscience  for  •+  ,  !?ver7  ^orm  °f  government.  Each  sect  has 
sistency,  which  invalidated  ifs  1  SG  dS  &  natura*  r^g^^»  ^ut  with  gross  incon- 
sects-as if She  hES  denied  that  libert^  to  other 

upon  non-essential had  made  men  to  agree,  instead  of  differing, 

principle  has  nevertheless  conrP°nneSSeatiai  artlcle.s  of  religions  faith.  The 

umphs.  After  a  long  contest  i^Ene^d1^’  ^  1S  StiH  gaining>  fresh  tri_ 
Roman  Catholics  and  Jews  On  tolfa*10n  was  granted  to  all  but 

tion  of  the  Puritans,  the  principle ’entered into  aU fblT  ^  °rganiza- 

siasH=ss=s 

great  empire.  b  7  beCOme  a  part  of  the  constitution  of  that 

.eparatkm  of  Church  EndEtate  »  of  “  absoI“ta 

can  in  no  other  wav  he  E.E  ’n  ,  reason  that  the  ‘deration  of  conscience 
tion  has  be  n  mlde7  in  §  e  A 2 and  C0“plet.eIy  established.  That  separa¬ 
te  both  the  caEse  of  rtb?fmenc“  constitutions,  with  abundant  advantage 

Britain  is  adEancing  steafflv  tow  a  „  “T  °.f  good  government.  Grelt 
and  beneficent  nolicv  The  J»  owards  t!,e  adoption  of  the  same  broad,  just, 
regarded  as  —  c,‘  .  e  separation  of  Church  and  State  may  therefore  be 

ofsgoveramenE.  con*nbn^loa  ma?b  by  the  Puritans  towards  perEeting  the  art 

haJalso  achievedEany  andEusnieE  al®°.  met  with  obstinate  resistance,  and 
years  of  cAntm-rr  •/  nd  auspicious  triumphs.  After  one  hundred  and  fiftv 

Sot  in  Sonnne^et  sEE.se  EhatE.  si  a°  th6  ^  by  the^uES 

2S: ’oft  by  a!l  of< “• 

nations,  at  some  period  notfer  distant  Sa“e  *”“*  bj  M  Christiaa 

viewEfE!  l0W-  prepared.’  1  *rust’  for  “other  and  still  more  comprehensive 
t  “e  PS  e  S7steE  oT rCw'P,e’  that  itS  ful1  and  P«**  SpEenU 

the  beginner  «  ? E.  Such  was  its  marked  tendency  in 

sophica/Evriter  m?“’8  -J*  »  truly  phElo- 

’  b  Pabbcs  -what  chastity  is  to  woman — a  conservative 
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principle,  not  to  be  argued  upon  or  subjected  to  calculations  of  utility.”  Puri¬ 
tanism  was  a  protest  against  the  will  of  one  man,  whether  that  man  was  Pope 
or  King.  What  form  of  government,  other  than  the  pure  Republic,  can  there 
be,  where  there  is  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  and  where  abso¬ 
lute  political  equality  prevails?  Abolish  the  connection  of  Church  and  State, 
and  all  political  distinctions  between  the  members  of  the  State,  in  any  of  the 
kingdoms  or  empires  of  Europe,  and  what  would  remain,  or  could  exist  there, 
but  a  pure  Republic  ?  If  the  argument  is  not  yet  conclusive,  consider  then 
that  the  Puritan  principle  tends  to  the  pure  Republic,  by  virtue  of  its  conserv¬ 
ative  protection  of  the  individual  member  of  the  State  against  its  corporate 
oppression ;  by  virtue,  also,  of  its  elevation  of  individual  conscience — thus 
bringing  down  the  importance  of  the  aggregate  mass,  and  raising  the  personal 
importance  and  dignity  of  the  subject  or  citizen  ;  by  virtue  of  the  importance 
it  attaches  to  personal  rights,  exalting  them  above  material  interests — and  so 
making  those  rights,  and  not  property,  the  primary  object  of  the  care  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  by  virtue,  still  further,  of  the  openness,  directness,  and  frankness 
of  conduct  which  it  requires.  Equal  tolerance  in  religion,  and  equal  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  other  absolute  rights  of  man,  are  inconsistent  with  the  secrecy  and 
fraud  which  monarchy  and  aristocracy  necessarily  employ,  and  cannot  endure 
private  councils  or  cabals.  The  Puritan  principle  tends  to  the  pure  Republic 
obviously  still  more,  because  it  seeks  to  abridge  the  powers  of  government, 
and  substitute  consent  and  free  acquiescence  as  the  bond  of  union  between 
the  members  of  the  State,  in  the  place  of  armed  or  military  force.  This  ope¬ 
ration  of  the  principle  is  happily  illustrated  in  our  own  Republic,  which, 
although  constituted  by  an  ever-increasing  number  of  distinct  Stages,  has 
nevertheless  been  held  together  eighty  years,  and  is,  I  trust,  to  be  held 
together  forever,  without,  for  that  purpose,  even  the  shadow  of  a  standing 
army — an  anomaly  as  pleasing  as  it  is  full  of  profitable  instruction. 

Let  it  be  confessed  that  the  Puritans,  as  a  body,  were  slow  to  discern  these 
consequences  and  tendencies.  They  disclaimed  them  long,  and  with  unques¬ 
tionable  sincerity. 

“Although  (?aid  ihey  to  Elizabeth)  her  Majesty  be  incensed  against  us,  as  if  we  would 
obey  no  laws,  we  take  the  Lord  of  Heaven  and  Earth  to  witness  that  we  acknowledge, 
from  ihe  bottom  of  our  hearts,  her  Majesty  to  be  our  lawful  Queen,  placed  over  us  for  our 
good;  and  we  give  God  our  most,  humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  her  happy  government;  and 
both  in  public  and  private  we  constantly  pray  for  her  prosperity.  We  renounce  all  foreign 
power,  and  acknowledge  her  Majesty’s  supremacy  to  be  lawful  and  just.  We  detest  all 
error  and  heresy.  Yet  we  desire  that  her  Majesty  will  not  think  us  disobedient,  seeing  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  be  displaced  rather  than  yield  to  some  things  required.  Our  bodies  and 
goods,  and  all  w-e  have,  are  in  her  Majesty’s  hands;  only  our  souls  we  reserve  to  our  God, 
who  is  able  to  save  and  condemn  us.” 

Long  afterwards,  and  after  the  Puritans  in  America  had  practically  enjoyed 
a  pure  republican  government  through  some  generations,  the  Colony  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  saluted  Charles  II,  on  his  restoration,  with  this  loyal  address : 

“To  enjoy  our  liberty,  and  to  walk  according  to  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel, 
was  the  cause  of  us  transplanting  ourselves,  with  our  wives,  our  little  ones,  and  our  sub¬ 
stance,  choosing  the  pure  Christian  worship,  with  a  good  conscience,  in  this  remote  wilder¬ 
ness,  rather  than  the  pleasures  of  England  wuth  submission  to  the  impositions  of  the  hier¬ 
archy,  to  which  we  could  not  yield  without  an  evil  conscience.  We  are  not  seditious  to 
the  interests  of  Caesar.” 

Nevertheless,  the  reluctance  of  the  Puritans  to  admit  the  full  tendencies  of 
their  principle,  cannot  justly  excite  surprise.  We  necessarily  fear,  and  feel  our 
way,  when  we  are  treading  on  unknown  ground,  or  in  the  dark.  “  Let  no  one 
who  begins  an  innovation,”  says  Machiavelli,  u  expect  that  he  shall  stop  it  at 
his  pleasure,  or  regulate  it  according  to  his  intention.”  The  Puritans  never 
aimed  to  be,  and  never  consciously  were,  secular  or  political  reformers.  Their 
field  of  labor,  as  they  bounded  it,  lay  all  within  the  Church  of  Christ.  They 
sought  not  an  earthly  Republic,  but  only  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  When, 
sometimes,  the  thought  presented  itself,  that,  by  reason  of  their  fidelity  to 
their  profession,  a  purer  and  better  political  state  would  arise  out  of  the  com¬ 
motions  through  which  they  were  passing,  it  seemed  still  to  them  a  merely 
secondary  object,  subordinate  to  the  one  sole  religious  purpose  for  which  they 
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had  combined.  We  all  have  learned  how  slowly  the  sentiment  of  independ¬ 
ence,  and  the  principle  of  republicanism,  ripened"  in  these  colonies  during  the 
ear  y  stages  of  the  revolutionary  contest,  and  how  these  free  institutions  rose 
.  suddenly  under  the  hands  of  a  people  who  were  even  yet  protesting  an  endu- 
rmg  loyalty  to  the  Throne  and  Parliament  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  not  so, 
however,  with  the  master  spirits,  Adams,  Otis,  and  Jefferson.  Nor  was  it  so,  in 
the  case  of  the  Puritans,  with  Milton. 

wlp' ^,nrn knows  aaSht>  can  be  so  stupid  to  deny,  that  all  men  naturally 
l,  11  ,i  5  n£  die  imaoe  and  resemblance  of  God  himself,  and  were,  by  privilege, 

trails i1not&5^Uprh8,,tb0rh  !°  con?mand>  and  to  obey.  The  power  of  kings  and  magis- 
fmm  thV  nlonu  J  t^Ut  what  ls  onJy  derivative,  transferred,  and  committed  to  them  in  trust 

remains  n^iilLnJt  good  of  them  all,  in  whom  the  power  yet  fundamentally 

remains,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them  without  a  violation  of  their  natural  birthright.55 

How,  then,  has  it  happened  that  civil  consequences  so  vast  have  followed 

e  mere  y  religious  action  of  the  Puritans  ?  The  apparent  mystery  is  easily 
explained.  Uvil  Liberty  is  an  object  of  universal  and  intense  desire.  The 
cause  of  the  Puritans  identified  itself  with  the  cause  of  Civil  Liberty  in 
ng  and,  and  ultimately,  though  on  .  their  part  unconsciously,  became  the 
eading  element  of  that  cause,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  Thus  identified 
an  eminent,  the  Puritan  cause  effected  the  establishment  of  a  Republic  which 
endured  through  a  short  but  glorious  period  in  England.  Though  the  British 
nation  soon  relapsed,  and  monarchy  was  restored,  yet  the  Puritan  principle, 
nevertheless,  modified  the  constitution,  and  gave  to  it  the  popular  form  which 
it  now  bears.  A  throne  yet  towers  above  that  edifice,  but  it  is  no  longer  the 
.  ro^e  of  tlie  Stuarts,  or  of  the  Tudors,  or  even  of  the  Plantagenets.  It  is 
simp  y  ornamental.  The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  still  constitute  distinct 
es  a  es,  and  retain  their  ancient  dignity.  But  their  real  political  power  and 
in  uence  ave  passed  away,  and  the  Commons,  no  longer  contesting  inch  by 
men  tor  their  constitutional  rights,  are  virtually  the  rulers  of  the  British 
Empire,  t  ranee  oscillates  so  uneasily  and  tremulously  between  the  republic 
and  military  despotism,  that  no  one  who  is  hopeful  of  progress  doubts  where 
e  needle  will  settle  at  last.  It  has  become  a  proverb,  that  Europe  must  soon 
e  either  Republican  or  Despotic.  When  the  compromise  system  of  limited 
monarchy  shall  have  retired,  and  only  the  two  systems  of  Republicanism  and 
Despotism  are  left  to  confront  each  other  on  that  continent,  in  an  age  of  still 
increasing  intellectual  and  moral  energies,  the  triumph  of  the  former,  though 
uncertain  in  the  points  of  time  and  manner  and  field  of  contest,  will  neverthe¬ 
less  be  assured.  The  Puritan  principle  is  shaping,  already,  future  Republics 
0n  i  e,  1S  an(^s  anc^  continents  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  on  the  heretofore 
neglected  coasts  of  Africa,  while  the  American  Continent  is  everywhere 
crownea  with  free  institutions,  due  to  its  still  more  direct  and  potential  influ- 
ence.  From  Plymouth  Rock  to  Labrador,  to  Magellan,  and  around,  by  bay, 
gu  ,  and  headland,  to  Nootka*Sound,  the  Republican  system,  more  or  less 
developed  and  more  or  less  firmly  established,  pervades  this  hemisphere, 
buch  are  the  already  ripening  and  ripened  fruits  of  the  vigorous  plants  of 
Puritanism,  gathered  equally  and  promiscuously  from  the  parent  stock  in 
England,  and  from  the  exotic  one  so  carefully  transplanted  on  this  rugged 

coast,  and  so  sedulously  watered,  watched,  cherished,  and  reared,  by  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  -  ’  J  ■ 


Behold  how  the  unfolding,  justly  and  naturally,  as  I  trust,  of  a  theme 
primarily  local,  sectional,  and  even  sectarian,  has  brought  us  to  the  solution 
ol  the  great  problem  of  the  progress  of  mankind  towards  social  happiness  and 
beneficent  government.  That  higher  stage  of  social  happiness,  that  purer 
form  of  republican  government,  to  which  we  are  tending,  are  but  faintly 
s  a  owe  oi th  in  the  disturbed  transition  scenes  through  which  we  are 
passing,  and  even  in  the  most  perfect  institutions  which  have  yet  been  framed 
10m  tie  confused  materials  of  dilapidated  and  decaying  systems.  Present 
t  e  ec  s  and  imperfections .  no  more  warrant  conclusions  against  that  better 
u  ure  which  has  been  indicated,  than  the  incompleteness  of  the  development 
or  Christian  principles  justifies  a  fear  of  the  ultimate  failure  of  Christianity 
itself. 
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It  is  a  law  of  human  progress,  that  no  work  or  structure  proceeding  from 
human  hands  shall  come  forth  complete  and  perfect.  Improvement,  at  the 
cost  of  labor  and  of  trial,  and  even  suffering— endless  improvement,  at  such 

cost,  is  the  discipline  of  human  nature. 

What,  then,  shall  be  the  rule  of  our  own  conduct?  Shall  we  grasp  and 
hold  fast  to  existing  constitutions,  with  all  their  defects  and  deficiencies,  and 
gave  them  from  needed  amendment,  or  shall  we  amend  and  complete  them, 
and  so  prevent  reactions,  and  the  need  of  sanguinary  revolutions  ?  Shall  we 
compromise  the  principles  of  justice,  freedom,  and  humanity,  by  compliances 
with  the  counsels  of  interested  cupidity  or  slavish  fear,  or  shall  we  stand  fast 
always  in  their  defence?  I  know  no  better  rule  of  conduct  than  that  of  the 
Puritans.  Indeed,  I  know  none  other  that  is  sure,  or  even  safe.  Nor  can  even 
that  great  rule  be  followed  successfully  without  adopting  their  own  noble 
temper  and  spirit.  They  were  faithful,  patient,  and  persevering.  They  forgot 
themselves,  and  their  own  immediate  interests  and  ambitions,  and  labored  and 
suffered,  that  after-coming  generations,  among  which  we  belong,  might  be 
safer  and  freer  and  happier  than  themselves.  It  can  never  be  too  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  generations  of  men,  in  moral  and  political  culture,  sow  and 
plant  for  their  successors.  “Let  it  not  be  grievous  to  you,”  said  Bradford,  the 
meek  but  brave  and  constant  leader,  to  the  small  and  forlorn  Pilgrim  com¬ 
monwealth  that  he  was  landing  on  this  rock  in  mid-winter— “  Let  it  not  be 
P-rievous  to  you  that  you  have  been  made  instruments  to  break  the  ice  for 
others.  The  honor  shall  be  yours,  to  the  world’s  end.”  Such  was  the  only 
worldly  encouragement  the  truthful  founder  of  the  Plymouth,  colony  cou  <. 
frive  to  his  guileless  comrades.  Happily,  the  Pilgrims  needed  no  other.  . 

It  is  a  familiar  law  of  nature,  that  whatever  grows  rapidly  also  decline^ 
speedily.  Time  and  trial  are  necessary  to  secure  the  full  vigor  without  which  . 
no  enterprise  can  endure.  It  was  only  by  long,  perilous,  and  painful  endurance 
and  controversy, that  the  Puritans  acquired  the  discipline  which,  without  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  own,  qualified  them  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  nations. 

There  can  be  neither  great  deeds  nor  great  endurance  without  faith;  ..and 
true,  firm,  enduring  faith  can  only  be  found  in  generous  and  noble  minds. 
The  true  reformer,  therefore,  must  calculate  on  frequent  and  ever-recurring 
treacheries  and  desertions  by  allies,  such  as  Milton  graphically  describes  : 

«•  Another  sort  there  is,  who,  coming  in  the  course  of  these  affairs  lo  have  their  share  in 
•treat  actions  above  the  form  of  law  dr  custom,  at  least  to  give  their  voice  and  approba¬ 
tion  be "tn  to  swerve  and  almost  shiver  at  the  majesty  and  grandeur  ol  some  noble  deed  , 
as  if  they  were  newly  entered  into  a  great  sin.  disputing  precedents,  lorms,  and  circum¬ 
stances,  when  the  commonwealth  nigh  perishes  for  want  ol  deeds  m  substance  done  with 
just  and  faithful  expedition.  To  these  1  wislt  better  instruction  and  virtue  equal  to  tbeir 

calling.” ' 

Nor  will  all  these  qualities  suffice,  without  discretion  and  gentleness,  as 
well  as  firmness  of  temper.  The  courageous  reformer  will  shrink  from  no 
controversy,  when  the  field  is  open,  the  battle  is  set,  and  the  lists  are.  fair. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  be  will  neither  make  nor  seek  occasions  for  activity; 
and  he  will  be  always  unimpassioned.  Truth  is  not  aggressive ;  but,  like 
the  Christian  religion,  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable.  Nor.  need,  the  reformer 
fear  that  occasions  for  duty  will  be  wanting.  .  Lrror  and  injustice  n.e\er  fai 
to  provoke  contest;  because,  if  unalarmed,  they  are  overbearing  and  insolent; 
if  alarmed,  they  are  rash,  passionate,  and  reckless.. 

The  question  occurs,  Whence  shall  come  the  faith,  the  energy,  the  patient 
perseverance,  and  the  moderation,  which  are  so  indispensable?  I  answer, 
that  all  these  will  be  derived  from  just  conceptions  of  the  great  objects  o  i 
political  action.  It  was  so  with  the  Puritans.  Their  fixed  purpose  to  retain 
the  right  of  conscience,  fully  comprehended  by  them,  extinguished  selfishness 
and  ambition,  and  called  into  activity  in  their  places  the  fear  ot  God  and  the 
love  of  man.  Let  them  explain  themselves  : 

“Knowing,  therefore,  how  horrible  a  thing  it  is  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God, 
by  doing  that  which  our  consciences  (grounded  upon  the  truths  oi  God  s  Word  and  the 
example  and  doctrine  of  ancient  fathers)  do  tell  us  were  evil  done,  and  to  the  great 
discreditinff  of  the  truth  whereof  wc  profess  to  be  teachers,  we  have  thought  good  to  yie.d 
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ments  of  men.  Not  despising-  men  therefore  hml!  ,  J  a”  c°n®L'ien.ce  before  the  command- 
with  a  clear  conscience  sodon As  we  shall  nil hi lngH?  Go.donl>’>  we  seek  to  serve  him 
Utat  we  shall  suffer  for  so  doin- shad  he  * SLi™  h  *’  ?SMirinP  our^lves  that  the  things 
"P  for  us  in  Heaven,  w* ere  le  do"bt  not  bS m  ^ ' °r"*e  !.ha'  vrM'  reward  is  laid 

our  days  suffered  for  the  like.”  °  1  b  *  1  st  lorevur  with  those  that  have  before 

£:SS=SS“Ta“' 

and  ripening  fruits  nf  f l , slowly  maturing,  but  always  multiplying 
“neflte  of^  ?ha ti  lt?1*!  reformation,  with  the  blasted  and  shriveled 
and  m  moriwe  lesson  uno^he  I,“  CO“Tulsio“>  aad  T«*  have  an  instructive 
can  advance  human  progTss.  eVat‘°n  “d  pUrity  °f  sPirit  whidl  al°"* 

•truly  primary  Teels  •’  “d  th  -  “large>»ent  of  empire,  are  not 

of  his  efforts  patri0t-  These  are>  indeed  worthy 

which  is^the  stmlV^the^Republ^ltself^^er'^a^h0^  ^  ?W‘  °“m’ 
Republic  itself  must  languish  and  SL.Trt*  b^Z-  StT  ^ 

Republic  wm  spread™11?7  “a  T  “  be  PreSerTed  aad  and  th 

hitar  anrhiXr  Let  PftH  W?"’  -fd  itS  nobIe  ^‘itutions  will  tower 
retrograde  I  H  it  „  a  fall,  and  so  its  example  fail,  and  the  nations  will 

happy  Hitherto  LtlT’h  ^  T01™  Wil1  ?et  be  free>  ™'t„ous,  and 
empire.  And  they  hive  beenTuccessful  Tmt"?  to.sur''ive  liberty  and 

SitVf  T*  r “amMK\f  Z^Z'Zl,  TeS 

strtctares  which  venp‘re’  .bal1  3Ur¥ire  the  most  stupendous  material 

increasing  knowledge  and  publfc  wealth"  an  WeCt’  WKh  *be  fadIities  of 
Here  my  reflections  on  a  subject  infinitely  suggestive  come  to  nn  end  tw 

Iba™  &»“  mLIuZ 

only  possible  but  certain  ”f i loratlons  of  society  and  government  are  not 
the'  imioMi  i  ’  that  bumaI1  Progress  is  slow,  because  it  is  only 

directs  and  aid  ™  th”,116  pr0Tlde?ce  concerning  man;  that  the  task  of 
directing  and  aiding  that  progress  is  rendered  the  most  difficult  of  all  nnr 

labors,  by  reason  of  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  motives  and  princioTes 

that  tT  COnduct’  and  °f  countless  unforeseen  obstacles  to  be  encountered  • 

resisted  3  thautewi’,r:rrthelessvrsband  wm  g0  °a>  whether  favored  or 
If  ,  n  wl’„i  1  ?  g?  on  Peacefully  if  wisely  favored,  and  through  violence 
t  unwisely  resisted;  that  neither  stability,  nor  even  safety  can  be  enioved 

X“anSM«e?nSetthn1-/>y  renderin«  exact  -Ntice,  which  is  nothing 
invoked  aftel  tS  .  y’  i  lts  membera:  that  the  martial  heroism,  which 

achieve,  the  ojT®8.  under uOppression  and  misrule,  sometimes 

—»  tbe  deliverance  of  States,  is  worthy  of  all  the  honor  it  receives  •  but 

‘hat  *h?  r,eal  autl*ors  of  all  benign  revolutions  are  those  who  search  out 
nd  seek  to  remove  peacefully  the  roots  of  social  and  political  evils  and  so 
avert  the  necessity  for  sanguinary  remedies ;  that  the  Puritans  of  England 

consent!™  here'  gIVen.  .tbe  bighest  and  m03t  beneficent  illustration  of®  that 

done  tldl  hv  tire  T  'Thlch<.the  .w°rId  has  I<*  witnessed;  that  they  have 
one  tins  by  the  adoption  of  a  single  true  and  noble  principle  of  condnrt 

and  by  patient  and  persevering  fidelity  to  it;  that  they  thus  overcame  a 

I  al0,rab^1a®  political  and  social  reaction,  and  gave  a  new  and  powerful 

creduloust0and  ThTt  tPhr0grfeSS ;  tba?  ‘J™™/  m  deceitful,  and  mankind  are 
>  and  that  therefore  political  compromises  are  more  dangerous  to 
berty  than  open  usurpation ;  that  the  Puritan  principle,  which T  s« 

everymsHate  aU  th^n.I®’  7“  ??thingdse  than  the  ‘ruth  that  men  retain  in 
nerrenal  rev?  1  t  md!,ral  nghts  whlcb  "e  essential  to  the  performance  of 
ea SS  and  rel'g;oa3  duties:  that  the  principle  includes  the  absolute 

systems  •  °that  itches  “I  ^  d“  H.aC?mPlcte  development  in  pure  republican 
systems  that  it  has  already  modified  the  institutions  of  Europe,  while  it  has 

brought  into  existence  republican  systems,  more  or  less  perfSJhrougldS 
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the  Amenean  continent,  and  is  fixing  and  shaping  such  institutions  wherever 
civilization  is  found;  that  hindrances,  delays,  and  reactions  of  political 
Prof?ress>  are  nevertheless  unavoidable,  but  that  they  also  have  corresponding 
benefits ;  that  it  is  our  duty  to  labor  to  advance  that  progress,  chiefly  by 
faith,  constancy,  and  perseverance — virtues  which  can  only  be  acquired  by 
self-renunciation,  and  by  yielding  to  the  motives  of  the  fear  of  God  and  tho 
love  of  mankind. 

Come  forward  then,  ye  Nations,  States,  and  Races — rude,  savage,  oppressed 
and  despised  -enslaved,  or  mutually  warring  among  yourselves,  as  ye  are-— 
upon  whom  the  morning  star  of  civilization  hath  either  not  yet  dawned  or 
hath  only  dimly  broken  amid  clouds  and  storms,  and  receive  the  assurance 
that  its  shining  shall  yet  be  complete,  and  its  light  be  poured  down  on  all 
alike.  Receive  our  pledges  that  we  wdll  wait  and  watch  and  strive  for  the 
fullness  of  that  light,  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  with  patience  and  perseverance. 
And  ye  re\erend  men,  whose  precious  dust  is  beneath  our  unworthy  feet, 
pilgrims  and  sojourners  in  this  vale  of  tears  no  longer,  but  Kings  and  Princes 
now  at  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  God  you  served  so  faithfully  when 
on  the  earth— gather  yourselves,  immortal  and  awful  shades,  around  us, 
and  witness,  not  the  useless  honors  we  pay  to  your  memories,  but  our  resolves 
of  fidelity  to  truth,  duty,  and  freedom,  which  arise  out  of  the  contemplation 
of  the  beneficent  operation  of  your  own  great  principle  of  conduct,  and  tbs' 
ever-widening  influence  of  your  holy  teachings  and  Godlike  example. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  SEWARD. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  The  process  of  empire¬ 
building  in  the  United  States  is  in  some  respects 
new  and  peculiar.  We  had  not  here  a  State 
which  was  compact  and  complete  at  its  begin¬ 
ning,  and  we  have  not  conquered  other  nations 
or  planted  colonies,  near  or  distant,  to  be  held 
as  dependencies  by  force  alone.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  had  a  broad  foundation  laid,  upon 
which  were  raised  at  first  only  thirteen  columns, 
"  ^  portion  of  an  indefinite  number,  which  were 
to  be  erected  during  a  long  future,  all  of  one 
material  and  equal  strength,  and  all  to  be  com¬ 
bined  inseparably,  according  to  one  great  origi¬ 
nal  design. 

New  States,  ultimately  to  become  members  of 
the  Federal  Union,  pass  through  stages  of  unor¬ 
ganized  colonization,  and  of  dependence  and 
pupilage  under  the  Federal  Government,  or  that 
of  some  foreign  Power,  and  receive  their  biases 
and  even  form  their  social  institutions  during 
those  early  stages.  Nevertheless,  so  intimate  is 
the  union  of  all  these  States,  that  each  exerts 
no  measured  influence  upon  every  other,  while 
the  fortune  of  every  one  is  inseparably  involved 
in  the  common  destiny  of  all. 

You  will  infer  at  once  from  these  statements 
that  the  nature  and  character  of  the  institutions, 
of  even  any  one  maturing  Territory  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  are  subjects  of  the  highest  and  pos¬ 
sibly  even  vital  importance.  That,  although 
caprice  and  oppression  may  be  harmlessly  prac¬ 
ticed  by  other  nations  upon  their  provinces  and 
colonies,  yet  such  wrongs,  committed  by  our 
Federal  Government  against  our  growing  Terri¬ 
tories,  are  equally  injurious  to  those  Territories, 
and  dangerous,  if  not  disastrous,  to  the  whole 
Republic. 

.  It  is  my  purpose  to  show  you,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  that  the  slaveholding  cl&ss  of  the  American 
people  is  systematically  and  successfully  per¬ 
verting  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  Territories,  so  as  to 
change  the  Constitution,  and  endanger  the  sta- 
•  bility,  welfare,  and  liberty  of  the  Union. 

First,  insomuch  as  this  proposition  must  seem 
to  you  bold,  if  not  new,  I  shall  show  from  gen¬ 


eral  principles  that  it  may  possibly  be  true  ;  and 
secondly,  I  shall  establish  its  truth  by  undenia¬ 
ble  demonstration. 

First.  The  proposition  may  be  true.  Property 
is  an  essential  element  of  civil  society.  So  is 
liberty,  which,  properly  understood,  is  only  the 
equal  security  of  all  citizens  against  oppression. 
How  to  adjust  the  balance  between  property  and 
liberty  in  States,  is  the  great  problem  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Property  is  always  jealous  of  enlarged 
liberty,  and  especially  so  when  it  is  based  on 
relations  subversive  of  natural  justice,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  equality  among  men.  Prop- 
erty,  therefore,  has  always  a  bias  towards  op¬ 
pression,  and  it  derives  power  to  oppress  from 
its  own  nature,  the  watchfulness  of  its  possess¬ 
ors,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  com¬ 
bine.  Liberty  is  exposed  to  the  danger  of  such 
oppression  by  means  of  the  inconsiderateness 
and  the  jealousies  which  habitually  prevail 
among  subjects  or  citizens.  In  every  State,  all 
the  property  classes  sympathize  with  each  other 
through  the  force  of  common  instincts  of  fear, 
cupidity,  and  ambition,  and  are  easily  marshal¬ 
ed  under  the  lead  of  one  which  becomes  domi¬ 
nant,  and  represents  the  whole.  Wherever  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  property  classes  are  de¬ 
fined  and  regulated,  with  sufficient  constraints 
to  prevent  oppression,  and  liberty  is  at  the  same 
time  so  bounded  as  to  secure  property  against 
social  or  individual  aggression,  there  the  people 
are  free  and  the  State  is  republican.  Where 
this  balance  is  not  accurately  adjusted,  liberty 
is  abridged,  and  a  property  class  administers  the 
Government,  in  the  form  of  an  aristocracy,  or  a 
monarchy,  or  a  despotism.  The  mere  mention 
of  the  names  of  Switzerland,  Venice,  France, 
(her  various  alternations  being  remembered,) 
Great  Britain,  and  Russia,  furnishes  all  needful 
illustrations  ot  these  positions.  Human  nature, 
and  the  physical  elements  of  society  are  every¬ 
where  the  same.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
social  and  political  errors  and  evils,  which  have- 
frequently  existed  elsewhere,  may  find  entrance 
here. 

Secondly.  The  allegation  of  the  perversion.  of 
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the  Government  by  the  slave-property  class, 
which  I  have  made,  is  true.  First,  let  us  see 
whether  such  a  direction  of  the  Government  as 
it  describes  was  designed  or  expected  by  its 
founders.  On  the  contrary,  they  laid  the  found¬ 
ations  of  the  States,  not  in  property — much  less 
in  slave  property — but  in  the  natural  rights  or 
political  equality  of  men.  They  established  few 
safeguards  of  property,  knowing  how  apt  it  is 
to  take  care  of  itself,  while  they  built  strong 
bulwarks  around  liberty,  knowing  how  easily 
liberty  is  always  overthrown.  The  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  no  weak  or  wicked  citi¬ 
zen  then  dared  to  pronounce  a  series  of  abstrac¬ 
tions,  recited  as  the  fundamental  truth  of  the 
great  political  society  which  it  ushered  into  the 
presence  of  nations,  that  “  all  men  are  created 
equal  ” — “  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  the 
inalienable  rights  ”  of  “  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness;”  and  that  “Governments 
are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  those 
rights,”  and  derive  their  powers  only  “  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.” 

The  Convention  which  framed  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  submitted  it  to  the  American  people  by  a 
letter  bearing  the  signature  of  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  which  its  character  was  defined  with  a 
steady  hand  in  a  clear  light.  “  Individuals,” 
said  the  Convention,  “entering  into  society  must 
give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest. 
The  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as 
well  on  situation  and  circumstances  as  on  the 
object  to  be  attained.  In  all  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject,  the  object  which  the  Convention 
has  kept  steadily  in  view  was  the  consolidation 
of  the  Union,  in  which  is  involved  our  prosperi¬ 
ty,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our  national  exist¬ 
ence.  This  important  consideration,  seriously 
and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led  each 
State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid  on 
points  of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have 
been  otherwise  expected.”  An  analysis  of  the 
Constitution,  especially  including  its  amend¬ 
ments,  justifies  this  declaration,  that  the  points 
on  which  liberality  of  concession  to  property 
was  exercised  were  only  those  of  inferior  mag¬ 
nitude,  and  that  neither  prosperity,  felicity,  safe¬ 
ty,  nor  national  existence,  was  intended  to  be 
put  at  hazard  for  the  preservation  of  a  mere 
remnant  or  shadow  of  liberty.  The  people, 
speaking  in  the  Constitution,  declared  their  high 
objects  in  that  great  transaction  in  words  sim¬ 
ple,  majestic,  and  comprehensive,  “To  form  a 
perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic 
tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos¬ 
terity.”  They  boldly  and  directly  laid  the  axe 
'to  the  roots  of  privileges  and  of  classes,  they 
•broke  the  very  mainsprings  of  aristocracy,  or  at 
•  east  they  attempted  to  do  so  by  ordaining  that 
“no  .title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
•United  States,  or  by  any  State;”  and  that  “  Con¬ 
gress -Shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof.”  Although  the  people  well  knew  nearly 
every  fourth  person  in  the  new  Republic  was 
actually  a.  slave,  and  that  perhaps  one  of  every 


twenty  persons  was  a  slaveholder — and  so  they 
well  understood  the  existence  among  them¬ 
selves  of  caste  and  class — yet  they  pertinaciously 
refused  to  recognise  either,  and,  on  the  contrary, 
treated  of  all  the  subjects  of  the  Government, 
under  the  common  and  promiscuous  description 
of  “  persons  ” — thus  confounding  classes,  and  rec¬ 
ognising  only  men.  While  they  aimed  at  an 
ultimate  extinction  of  that  caste,  and  the  class 
built  upon  it,  by  authorizing  Congress  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  importation  of  “  persons  ”  who  were 
slaves  after  1808,  and  to  tax  it  severely  in  the 
mean  time,  and  while  they  necessarily  left  to  the 
individual  States  the  management  of  ythe  domes¬ 
tic  relations  of  all  classes  and  castes  existing 
therein,  they  especially  declared  what  should  be 
the  rights  and  relations  of  all  “  persons,”  so  far 
as  they  were  to  be  affected  by  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Government  which  they  were  establish¬ 
ing.  “  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  case  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  security*,  shall 
require  it.”  “  No  bill  of  attainder  or  ex  post 
facto  law  shall  be  passed.”  “No  capitation  or 
other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  census.”  “  The  United  States  shall 
guaranty  to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republi¬ 
can  form  of  Government.”  “  The  right  of  the 
people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  in¬ 
fringed.”  “  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure 
in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and.  seizures,  shall 
not  be  violated.”  They  ordained  “  trial  by  jury,” 
prohibited  “excessive  bail  and  excessive  fines, 
and  cruel  and  unusual  punishments,”  and  “re¬ 
served  to  the  States  and  to  the  people  all  the 
powers  of  Government  not  expressly  delegated 
to  the  United  States.” 

Among  these  broad  and  comprehensive  reser¬ 
vations  of  liberty,  only  two  inferior  and  guarded 
stipulations  were  made  with  the  slaveholding 
class — namely,  that  “  no  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of 
any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged 
from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  deliver¬ 
ed  up,  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  ser¬ 
vice  or  labor  may  be  due;”  and  that  “represent¬ 
atives  and  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  shall  be  included  with¬ 
in  this  Union,  according  to  their  respective  num¬ 
bers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to 
the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including 
those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons .” 

It  is  manifest  that  Congress  cannot,  without 
violating  the  rights  of  the  people  reserved  by 
their  Constitution,  grant  any  favor  or  privilege 
or  advantage  to  the  slaveholding  class,  or  even 
ordain  or  permit  Slavery  to  exist  within  the  ex¬ 
clusive  sphere  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction. 

The  spirit  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
thus  flagrantly  hostile  to  classes,  and  especially 
to  the  slaveholding  class,  entered  largely  into 
tl^e  contemporaneous  Constitutions  and  laws  of 
most  of  the  States.  All  of  them  established  re- 
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publican  forms  of  Government.  Most  of  them 
asserted  the  political  equality  of  men.  All  of 
them  prohibited  orders  of  nobility  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  classes,  estates  in  mortmain,  and  estates 
by  primogeniture.  Seven  States  immediately  or 
speedily  prohibited  Slavery,  and  all  of  the  oth¬ 
ers  earnestly  debated  the  same  great  and  benign 
reform.  Finally,  though  unable  thus  early  to 
abolish  Slavery  in  six  of  the  States  where  it  al¬ 
ready  existed,  the  people  in  the  Revolutionary 
Congress  effectually  provided  for  excluding  it 
forever  in  that  part  of  the  national  domain 
which  laid  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the 
States  which  were  thereafter  to  be  established 
there. 

I  think,  feIlow-citizen3,  that  I  have  shown  to 
your  abundant  satisfaction  that  such  a  direction 
of  the  Administration  to  the  establishment  and 
aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  class,  as  I 
have  charged,  if  it  indeed  exists,  is  a  perversion 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Seventy  years  of  our  national  history  have 
been  fulfilled.  Fix  your  attention  for  a  moment 
now  on  the  slaveholding  class,  as  it  now  exists. 
Although  it  has  been  abolished  by  State  legisla¬ 
tion  in  seven  of  the  first  thirteen  States,  and  al¬ 
though  nine  free  States  which  exclude  it  have 
been  since  admitted  into  the  Union,  yet  the 
elaveholding  clas3  nevertheless  stands  erect  and 
firm  in  fifteen  of  the  present  thirty-one  States, 
numbering  347,000  “  persons/'  on  the  basis  of 
3,204,000  other  “  persons  ”  held  to  labor  or  ser¬ 
vice  by  the  laws  thereof,  valued  at  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars,  combined  ''practically 
with  all  the  real  estates  in  those  States.  This 
class  spreads  itself  on  the  one  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  to  the  Kansas  river,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  Ohio,  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  from  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware  to  those  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  the  States  where  this  class  exists,  it  is  not 
merely  secure — it  is  permanent  and  completely 
dominant,  to  the  exclusion  not  merely  of  all  civil 
,rigbt3  on  the  part  of  the  “persons  who  are  held 
to  labor  or  service  ”  by  it,  but  to  the  inhibition 
of  voluntary  emancipation  by  the  owners  of 
slaves,, to  the  practical  exclusion  of  free  labor 
from  the  State,  and  with  it  freedom  of  speech, 
freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the  ballot-box, 
freedom  of  education,  freedom  of  literature,  and 
freedom  of  popular  assemblies.  Thus  establish¬ 
ed  by  municipal  institutions,  the  slaveholding 
class  has  become  the  governing  power  in  each  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  and  it  practically  chooses 
thirty  of  the  sixty-two  members  of  the  Senate, 
ninety  of  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
one  hundred  and  five  of  the  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  electors  of  President  and  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  now  repair  to  the  Federal  Capital.  You 
see,  that  although  it  is  sadly  wanting  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  industry  and  enterprise  which  distin¬ 
guish  the  hundred  cities  of  the  free  States,  yet 
it  is  a  respectable  metropolis,  rich  in  costly  na¬ 
tional  structures,  monuments,  and  gardens.  This 
elegant  and  tasteful  edifice  is  the  palace  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Its  incumbent,  ! 
you  know  him  right  well,  (for  he  has  acquired 


a  painful  notoriety,)  is  a  confessed  apologist  of 
the  slave-property  class,  a  libeller  of  freemen  and 
free  States  which  resist  the  aggressions  of  that 
class,  an  abetter  of  the  extension  of  Slavery  and 
of  the  enlargement  of  the  domain  of  that  class, 
by  the  violation  of  time-honored  compacts,  by 
armed  usurpation,  conquest,  and  judicial  ^corrup¬ 
tion.  You  remember  his  history.  He  had  been 
equally  obscure  among  civilians  and  generals, 
but  he  was  deemed  reliable  by  the  slave-property 
class  to  suppress  debate  on  its  high  preten¬ 
sions,  and  he  was  therefore  advanced  to  the  Chief 
Magistracy,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  most  heroic, 
magnanimous,  and  successful  military  chief  the 
country  has  produced. 

This  broad  highway  is  Pennsylvania  avenue  ; 
it  leads  between  stately  store-houses  and  dwell¬ 
ings,  occupied  by  slaveholders  with  their  slaves, 
to  the  Capitol.  We  ascend  the  terrace,  through 
groves  embellished  with  statues  and  fountains, 
and  enter  the  Senate  Chamber.  The  Senate  is 
before  us.  It  is  an  august  assembly  of  ambassa¬ 
dors,  deputed  by  thirty-one  equal  States.  It  is 
august  by  reason  of  iis  functions.  It  is  an  Exec¬ 
utive  Council,  and  exercises  a  negative  voice  on 
all  appointments  to  all  places  of  trust,  honor,  or 
profit,  in  the  Republic,  and  a  negative  also  on  ail 
treaties  of  the  Republic  with  foreign  nations.  As 
a  Court  of  Impeachments  it  tries  all  political 
crimes  committed  by  public  agent3,  and  as  a 
legislative  body  its  concurrence  is  necessary  to  the 
passage  of  all  the  laws  of  the  Union.  The  age, 
experience,  and  dignity,  of  its  members,  together 
with  the  facility  for  transacting  business  which 
it  derives  from  the  smallness  of  its  numbers,  has 
enabled  it  to  become  the  dominating  political 
power  in  the  Republic.  The  chair  belongs  to  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States.  He  who 
was  last  advanced  to  that  office  is  now  dead. 
You  remember  him.  He  was  chosen  from  a 
slave  State.  The  Senate  elected  in  his  place 
David  R.  Atchison,  You  know  him  well.  He 
is  chief  statesman  and  captain  in  the  usurpation 
and  conquest  recently  effected  by  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  class  in  Kansas.  When  his.  duties  in  that 
relation  called  him  away  from  the  Capital,  his 
place  there  was  assigned  to  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of 
Indiana.  You  know  him  also.  He  is  accepta¬ 
ble  and  approved  by  the  slave-property  class, 
and  he  has  deserved  to  be. 

At  the  feet  of  the  presiding  officer  you  see 
three  Secretaries,  while  his  chair  is  surrounded 
by  printers,  sergeants-at-arms,  door-keepers,  and 
pages.  Each  of  them  is  either  an  active  or  pas¬ 
sive  advocate  of  the  policy  of  the  slavehoiding 
class. 

The  business  of  the  day  opens  with  a  debate 
on  the  relations  of  the  country  towards  Great 
Britain  and  Central  America — a  theme  involving 
not  merely  immediate  peace  or  war,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  the  continental  ascendency  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  The  debate  is  instituted  on  the  motion 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  Thev 
chairman  of  that  committee  is  Mr.  James  M. 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  author  of  the  last  and  most 
notorious  of  the  fugitive  slave  laws.  The  other 
members  are,  Mr.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  found¬ 
er  of  that  curious  and  evanescent  system  of 
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Territorial  Government,  whilom  known  by  the 
name  of  Popular  Sovereignty,  but  now  recog¬ 
nised  as  Executive  Usurpation  j  Mr.  John  A. 
Slidell,  of  Louisiana,  the  same  who  has  proposed 
a  withdrawal  of  the  naval  squadron  employed 
in^  suppressing  the  slave  trade  on  the  -coast  of 
Airica;  Mr.  John  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  who 
pronounces  the  prohibition  of  Slavery  forever 
contained  in  the  Missouri  Compromise  uncon¬ 
stitutional  ;  Mr.  John  B.  Weller,  of  California, 
who  upholds  the  Executive  Usurpation  and  con¬ 
quest  in  Kansas  j  and  with  these  gentlemen  is 
associated  one  opponent  of  the  slaveholding 
class,  namely,  my  honorable  and  excellent  col¬ 
league,  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York. 

The  debate  has  ended  while  we  have  been  can¬ 
vassing  the  committee  by  which  it  wras  institu¬ 
ted.  now  the  question  has  changed  to  one 

of  hardly  less  grave  importance— namely,  wheth¬ 
er  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
inhibited  from  employing  the  army  as  a  police 
to  enforce  the  tyrannical  laws  of  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  conquerors  of  Kansas.  This  proposition  of 
the  House  of  Pepresentatives  is  opposed  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  That  committee  has 
tor  its  chairman  Mr.  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter,  also 
ot  Virginia.  He  is  the  same  Senator  who  has 
just  now  proposed  to  rescind  that  vote  of  the 
Senate  which  rather  admitted  than  declared  that 
the  assault  made  by  Preston  S.  Brooks,  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  Senate  Cham¬ 
ber,  on  Mr.  Charles  Sumner,  a  Senator  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  for  words  spoken  in  debate,  was  a 
breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Senate.  The  other 
members  of  this  great  committee  are  Mr.  James 
A.  Pearce,  of  Maryland,  whom  you  see  in  his 
place,  franking  for  circulation  his  declaration  in 
favor  of  the  slaveholders’  candidate  for  the  Pres¬ 
idency  ;  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Kentucky,  the  same 
Senator  who,  as  Attorney  General,  removed  Mr. 
Fillmore’s  scruples  concerning  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  in  the  new  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  ;  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Brodhead,  of 
Pennsylvania  ;  and  Mr.  Toucey,  of  Connecticut— 
all  of  whom  ar-e  denouncers  of  that  agitation 
which  consists  in  exposing  the  aggressions  of  the 
siaveholding  class  upon  the  liberties  of  the 
American  people. 

The  Senate  needs  but  little  time  on  a  question 
so  simple  as  that  which  has  thus  been  raised. 
It  has  already  vindicated  the  President’s  pre¬ 
rogative,  and  has  now  reached  the  third  among 
the  Orders  of  the  Day — namely,  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
measure  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Com¬ 
merce.  This  committee  has  an  aspect  of  un¬ 
usual  equality.  For  although  it  embraces  Mr. 
Ciay,  of  Alabama,  and  Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louis¬ 
iana,  who  are  eminent  champions  of  the  rights 
of  slaveholders,  it  nevertheless  has  for  its  other 
members  Mr.  Hamlin,  the  newly  elected  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Maine,  the  very  ultra  opponent  of  the 
Siaveholding  class  who  is  now  addressing  you, 
and  Mr.  Dodge,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  its  chair¬ 
man.  But  this  equality  is  in  part  accidental. 
Pile  chairman  votes  against  the  slaveholding 
ciass,  under  the  plea  of  instructions  given  him 
bv  the  State  which  he  represents.  Mr.  Hamlin 


|  was  yet  in  full  communion  with  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  Democracy  when  he  was  appointed  to  this 
committee, 'and  my  own  place  on  it  was  assign¬ 
ed  to  me  while  as  yet  I  was  a  National  Whig, 
and  not  as  now  a  Republican. 

The  debates  in  the  Senate  interrupt  us.  Let 
us  therefore  forget  them,  and  proceed  with  our 
examination  of  the  constitution  of  its  commit¬ 
tees.  The  Committee  on  Manufactures  seems  to 
have  been  framed  with  decided  impartiality, 
xlt  its  head  is  Mr.  Wright  of  New  Jersey,  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  policy  of  the  slaveholding  class, 
while  its  other  members  are  Mr.  Allen  of  Rhode 
Island,  a  moderate  opponent  of  the  Nebraska 
and  Kansas  law,  and  Mr.  Harlan  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Wilson  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Trumbull  of 
Illinois,  three  distinguished  and  effective  advo¬ 
cates  of  Freedom. 

I  admit  a  similar  equality  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  for  it  consists 
of  the  same  Mr.  Allen  and'  Mr.  Harlan,  together 
with  the  indomitable  Mr.  Wade  of  Ohio,  who 
are  friends  of  Freedom,  and  also  Mr.  Thomson 
of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr.  Hunter  of  Virginia, 
who  are  defenders  of  the  rights  of  slaveholders. 

Glad  to  be  just  to  that  class,  I  acknowledge 
with  pleasure  that  equal  liberality  has  been  man¬ 
ifested  in  the  organization  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Militia.  Its  chairman  is  Mr.  Houston,  of 
Texas,  and  with  him  is  associated  Mr.  Bell,  a 
true  representative  of  New  Hampshire,  a3  she 
was  of  old,  is  now,  and  always  ought  to  be ;  and 
these  certainly  are  not  overbalanced  by  Mr. 
Dodge  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Biggs  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky. 

I  must  nevertheless  claim  as  a  drawback  on 
the  magnanimity  of  the  Senate,  that  these  three 
last  committees — namely,  those  u  on  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  “  on  Agriculture,”  and  u  on  the  Militia” — 
have  charge  of  public  interests  which  have  long 
since  been  renounced  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  the  States,  and  that  consequent¬ 
ly  those  committees  are  understood  to  be  mere¬ 
ly  nominal,  and  that  in  fact  they  never  submit 
any  measures  for  the  consideration  of  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand  we  see  prudence,  if  not 
jealousy,  visibly  manifested  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
the  two  great  physical  forces  of  the  Republic. 
The  first  of  these  consists  of  Mr.  Weller  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia,  and  Mr. 
Pratt  of  Maryland,  all  of  whom  favor  the 
largest  liberty  to  the  slaveholding  class ;  and 
the  other  is  composed  of  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Slidell  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  James  of  Rhode  Island,  all  re¬ 
liable  supporters  of  that  class,  together  with  the 
independent,  upright,  and  candid  John  Bell  of 
Tennessee. 

The  slaveholding  class  is  a  careful  guardian  of 
the  Public  Domain.  Mr.  Stuart,  of  Michigan,  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands. 
He  is,  as  you  well  know,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
agitation  of  Slavery  is  the  prolific  cause  of  the 
unhappy  overthrow  of  Freedom  in  Kansas,  and 
his  associates  are  Mr.  Johnson  of  Arkansas,  Mr. 
Clayton  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Mallory  of  Florida, 
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and  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio,  who  all  are  tolerant  of 
that  overthrow,  and  Mr.  Foot,  who  so  faith¬ 
fully  represents  the  ever-reliable  freemen  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 

Mr.  Benjamin,  of  Louisiana,  presides  over  the 
Committee  on  Private  Claims  upon  the  Public 
Domain,  supported  by  Mr.  Biggs  of  North 
Carolina  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Kentucky,  with 
whom  are  associated  Mr.  Foster,  a  Senator  of 
redeemed  Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Negotiations  with  the  Indian  tribes  are  con¬ 
tinually  required,  to  provide  room  for  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  the  slaveholder  with  his  slaves.  The 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  excluding  all  Sen¬ 
ators  from  free  States,  consists  of  Mr.  Sebastian 
of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Busk  of  Texas,  Mr.  Toombs  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Beid  of 
North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee. 

Two  representatives  of  the  interests  of  Free¬ 
dom — Mr.  W  ade  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Fessenden  of 
Maine — hold  places  on  the  Committee  on  Claims 
against  the  Government ;  but  they  are  quite  over¬ 
balanced  by  Mr.  Brodhead  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Geyer  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Iverson  of  Georgia,  and 
Mr.  Yulee  of  Florida. 

The  Post  Office  in  its  transactions  is  more 
nearly  domestic  and  municipal  than  any  other 
Department  of  the  Government,  and  comes  home 
to  the  business  and  bosoms  of  the  whole  people. 
Mr.  Busk,  of  Texas,  is  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Boads,  and 
his  associates  are  Mr.  Yulee  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Adams  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa,  bal¬ 
anced  by  Mr.  Collamer  of  Vermont,  and  Mr. 
Durkee  of  Wisconsin. 

No  inconsiderate  legislation  favorable  to  free¬ 
men  must  be  allowed  in  the  Senate,  no  consti¬ 
tutional  legislation  necessary  to  the  security  of 
Slavery  must  be  spared.  The  Coffimittee  on  the 
Judiciary,  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public 
jurisprudence,  consists  of  Mr.  Butler  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Geyer  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Toombs  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Toucey  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Pugh  of  Ohio.  It  was  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  which,  in  1845,  re¬ 
ported  the  bill  for  removing  from  the  State 
courts  into  the  Federal  courts  private  actions 
brought  against  Federal  officers  for  injuries 
committed  by  them  under  color  of  their  author¬ 
ity. 

The  slaveholding  class  watches  with  paternal 
jealousy  over  the  slaveholding  Capital  of  the 
United  States.  The  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  consists  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Mississip¬ 
pi,  Mr.  Pratt  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mason  of  Virginia, 
and  Mr.  Reid  of  North  Carolina,  together  with 
Mr.  Allen  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  Committee  on  Territories  has  care  o£  the 
colonization,  organization,  and  admission  of  new 
States,  and  so  is  in  fact  the  most  important  of 
all  the  committees  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Douglas, 
of  Illinois,  is  its  chairman,  and  his  associates 
are  his  willing  supporters,  Mr.  Jones  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Sebastian  of  Arkansas,  Mr.  Biggs  of  North 
Carolina,  together  with  Mr.  Bell  of  Tennessee, 
and  the  able  and  faithful  Mr.  Collamer  of  Ver¬ 
mont. 


Finally,  the  science  and  literature  of  the  coun-, 
try  must  not  be  unduly  directed  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  interests  of  Slavery.  The  Committee  on 
the  Library  take  charge  of  this  great  intellectual 
interest,  and  it  consists  of  Mr.  Pearce  of  Mary¬ 
land,  Mr.  Cass,  the  eminent  Senator  from  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  Mr.  Bayard  of  Delaware. 

You  will  say  that  my  review  of  the  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate  is  unjust,  because  you  have 
not  heard  me  mention  the  names  of  those  dis¬ 
tinguished  champions  of  Freedom  in  the  Senate, 
John  P.  Hale  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Charles 
Sumner  of  Massachusetts.  Behold  the  places 
assigned  to  them !  Mr.  Hale  graces  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  “  Revolutionary  Claims  ”  and  on 
“  Public  Buildings,”  and  Mr.  Sumner  fills  a  seat 
in  the  “  Committee  on  Pensions.” 

Do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  I  impeach  the 
justice  of  the  Sedate  in  the  construction  of  its 
committees.  When  you  learn  how  strong  the 
slaveholding  interest  in  the  Senate  really  is,  you 
,  will  perceive  at  once  that  its  representatives  are 
more  than  just — they  are  even  liberal  and  gener¬ 
ous  to  its  adversaries.  You  shall  decide  the 
question  for  yourselves,  when  I  shall  have  called 
the  roll.  Taking  the  admission  of  Kansas  into 
the  Union,  under  the  Topeka  Constitution,  as  a 
test,  the  classification  of  the  Senate  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  Rhode  Island  two  voices  for  Slavery, 
Connecticut  one,  New  Jersey  one,  Pennsylvania 
two,  Delaware  two,  Maryland  two,  Virginia  two, 
North  Carolina  two,  South  Carolina  two,  Geor¬ 
gia  two,  Alabama  two,  Mississippi  two,  Louisi¬ 
ana  two,  Ohio  one,  Kentucky  two,  Tennessee 
two,  Indiana  one,  Illinois  one,  Missouri  one,  Ar¬ 
kansas  two,  Michigan  two,  Florida  two,  Texas 
two,  Iowa  one,  Wisconsin  one,  California  one — 
in  all,  twenty-six  States,  giving  forty-three  voices 
for  Slavery.  For  Freedom — Maine  two,  New 
Hampshire  two,  Vermont  two,  Massachusetts 
two,  Connecticut  one,  New  York  two,  Ohio  one, 
Illinois  one,  Iowa  one— only  nine  States,  giving 
only  fourteen  voices  for  Freedom. 

Freemen  of  Michigan,  I  think  I  perceive  that 
you  are  oppressed  with  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  cheerfully  leave 
it.  We  have  crossed  the  Rotunda,  so  rich  in 
memorials  of  the  patriotism  and  valor  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  and  now  we  are  in  the  Hall  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  The  House  of  Representatives  con¬ 
sists  of  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  members, 
chosen  severally  by  the  people  in  Representati  ve 
districts.  One  hundred  and  forty-three  of  them 
are  chosen  by  the  people  of  the  free  States. 
This  House  virtually  holds  a  controlling  power 
over  the  Senate  and  the  President,  through  its 
exclusive  right  to  originate  bills  for  raising  pub¬ 
lic  revenue.  It  is  in  fact  the  Commons  of  Amer¬ 
ica.  But,  alas !  if  the  Senate  be  a  strong  citadel 
of  Slavery,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  by 
no  means  an  impregnable  bulwark  of  Freedom. 
The  slaveholding  class  enjoys  no  advantages 
which  have  not  at  some  time  been  surrendered 
to  it  by  the  House  of  Representatives.  To-day, 
indeed,  we  boast  of  a  regenerated  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  faithful  to  the  interests  of  human 
Freedom.  But,  after  all,  our  boast  is  founded 
less  on  any  vantage  ground  actually  gained  by 
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the  House  of  Representatives,  than  on  a  retreat 
safely  effected  from  the  late  legislative  contest, 
instead  of  an  absolute  capitulation.  God  knows 
that  I  do  not  undervalue  the  brave  and  true 
champions  of  Freedom  who  have  honored  hu¬ 
manity  so  long  in  the  House  of  Representatives: 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Giddings,  Tkaddeus  Ste¬ 
vens,  Preston  King,  David  Wilmot,  John  A. 
King,  heretofore  •  and  now,  Grow,  and  Banks, 
and  Burlingame,  and  Howard,  and  Sherman, 
and  Morgan,  and  Colfax,  and  the  TVashburnes  all. 
But  I  ask,  nevertheless,  what  have  we  saved  in 
this  last,  our  only  successful  contest  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ?  Whitfield,  the  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  Missouri  borderers  in  Kansas, 
only  expelled,  and  Reeder,  the  true  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  Territory,  rejected  ;  a  Speaker,  faith¬ 
ful  to  justice  and  humanity,  barely  chosen  by  a 
plurality ;  an  investigation  into  the  atrocious 
crimes  of  Kansas  barely  sustained ;  a  meager 
plurality  vote  for  the  admission  of  Kansas,  un¬ 
der  the  Topeka  Constitution,  rendered  half 
worthless  by  an  embarrassment  of  the  question 
with  an  incongruous  vote  for  a  reorganization 
of  the  Territorial  Government ;  and  an  eight 
months  struggle  for  the  equal  independence  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  closed  with  a  con¬ 
cession  of  absolute  independence  to  the  Senate, 
by  consenting  to  its  dictation  in  a  bill  directing 
the  supplies  for  the  support  of  the  civil  authori¬ 
ties  and  the  army  of  the  United  States. 

■Enough  ,of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Come  along  with  me,  fellow-citizens.  This  pas¬ 
sage,  circuitous  and  descending,  leads  us  into 
the  chamber  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  an  imposing  tribunal,  a  great  con¬ 
servative  department  of  the  Government.  It 
regulates  the  administration  of  justice  between 
citizens  of  the  different  States,  and  between 
States  themselves.  Its  members  are  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Legislature  and  of  the  President,  and 
it  has  the  power  of  setting  aside  even  laws  and 
treaties,  if  it  find  them  subversive  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  court  is  just 
opened  for  the  business  of  the  day.  How  fitly 
does  the  proclamation  of  its  opening  close  with 
the  invocation,  “  God  save  the  United  States  and 
this  honorable  court.'’  See,  also,  how  the  mem¬ 
ories  of  the  benefactors  of  mankind  are  held  in 
honor  here.  There  is  the  statue  of  John  Jay, 
the  author  of  emancipation  in  New  York.  Alas, 
our  imagination  has  quite  deluded  us.  The 
court  consists  of  a  Chief  Justice  and  eight  Asso¬ 
ciate  Justices.  Of  these,  five  were  called  from 
slave  States,  and  four  from  free  States.  The 
opinions  and  bias  of  each  of  them  were  care¬ 
fully  considered  by  the  President  and  Senate 
when  he  was  appointed.  Not  one  of  them  was 
found  wanting  in  soundness  of  politics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  slaveholder’s  exposition  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  those  who  wrnre  called  from  the 
free  States  were  even  more  distinguished  in  that 
respect  than  their  brethren  from  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  States. 

Yv  e  have  thus  completed  our  survey  of  the 
supreme  authorities  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  now 
leave  the  Capitol,  and  look  into  the  subordinate 
departments. 


In  this  modest  edifice  is  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  the  depository  of  the  seals  of  the 
Republic.  It  directs  and  regulates  the  merely 
Executive  operations  of  government  at  home, 
and  all  its  foreign  relations.  Its  agents  are 
numbered  by  the  hundred,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
persed- in  all  civilized  countries  throughout  the 
world.  From  the  chief  here  in  his  bureau  to 
the  Secretaries  of  Legation  in  South  America, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Russia,  Turkey,  and 
China,  there  is  not  one  of  these  agents  who  has 
ever  rebuked  or  condemned  the  extension  or  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  Slavery.  There  is  not  one  who 
doe3  not  even  defend  and  justify  it.  There  is 
not  one  who  does  not  maintain  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  covers  with  its  protection  the 
slaves  of  the  slaveholding  class  on  the  high 
seas. 

In  the  majestic  pile  behjnd  this  unique  but 
graceful  colonnade,  sits  the  Secretary  of  the  . 
Treasury.  He  manages  the  revenues  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  United  States,  aud  guards  and 
improves  their  sources,  commerce,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  Seventy  millions  of  dollars  annually 
pass  through  his  hands  into  those  of  other  pub¬ 
lic  agents,  contractors,  creditors,  and  foreign 
Powers.  He  directs  the  movements  of  agents 
who,  scattered  abroad  in  all  the  seaports  ancL 
in  all  the  States  and  Territories,  are  counted  by 
the  thousands.  His  wand  contracts  or  opens 
banks,  and  frees  or  embargoes  the  merchant 
ships  which  carry  on  a  trade,  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  greater  than  that  which  any  other  nation 
but  one  has  ever  maintained.  All  the  national 
revenues  are  raised  in  .such  a  way  as  to  favor 
most  the  purely  agricultural  labor  of  slaves,  and 
to  afford  the  least  impulse  to  the  great  wheel  of 
manufacture,  which  is  turned  only  by  the  hands 
of  freemen.  The  custom-houses  and"  the  public 
lands  pour  forth  two  golden  streams — one  into 
the  elections,  to  procure  votes  for  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  class  ;  and  the  other  into  the  Treasury,  to  be 
enjoyed  by  those  whom  it  shall  see  fit  to  reward 
with  places  in  the  public  service. 

A  walk  of  half  a  mile  brings  us  to  the  portico 
of  a  great  edifice,  faultlessly  conforming  to  the 
best  style  of  Grecian  architecture.  This  is  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  here  is  its  Sec¬ 
retary.  He  is  charged  with  the  ministerial  part 
of  the  administration  of  justice,  with  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  public  lands,  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  granting  of  patents,  and  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  pensions.  His  agents  abound  especially 
in  the  Territories  and  States,  built  on  the  public 
domain.  You  see  them  here  among  yourselves, 
and  know  them  well.  Did  you  ever  know  one 
of  them  whose  devotion  to  the  slaveholding 
class^ould  be  shaken  by  any  miracle  less  than 
that  which  converted  Saul  of  Tarsus,  a  perse¬ 
cutor  of  saints,  into  a  preacher  of  righteousness? 

Merely  turning  a  short  corner,  we  reach  the 
General  Post  Office.  This  is  the  great  domicili¬ 
ary  inquisition  of  the  Government.  It  reaches, 
by  longw  arms,  with  insinuating  fingers,  every 
settlement,  village,  city,  and  State  capital,  in 
forest,  prairie,  mountain,  and  plain,  among  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  our  own  country,  and  per¬ 
vades  with  its  presence  the  seas  throughout  the 
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whole  earth.  There  is  not  one,  of  its  more  than 
twenty  thousand  agents,  who  is  false  to  the 
tflaveholding  interest,  unless  indeed  he  is  so  ob¬ 
scure  as  to  have  escaped,  not  merely  the  notice 
of  the  chief  of  the  Department  itself,  but  also  the 
envy  of  stimulated  avarice  and  ambition  in  his 
own  neighborhood. 

A  circuit  of  half  a  mile  has  now  brought  us 
to  the  Departments  of  “War”  and  the  “  Navy.” 
Here  two  energetic  and  far-sighted  ministers, 
brought  from  the  slaveholding  States,  and 
identified  with  their  policy,  wield  the  two  great 
physical  forces  of  the  Republic,  each  ready,  on 
receiving  a  despatch  by  telegraph,  to  subdue  re¬ 
sistance  to  reclaimants  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  to  disfranchising  statutes  in  Kansas,  or  to 
slave  coursers  on  the  high  seas. 

Finally,  in  the  most  unpretending  of  all  the 
public  edifices  sits  the  Attorney  General  cf  the 
•  United  States.  It  belongs  to  the  office  of  an  At¬ 
torney  General  to  be  a  willing  adviser  and  cun¬ 
ning  executioner  of  the  policy  of  the  power  by 
whom  he  was  appointed.  When  or  where,  in  all 
the  memorable  struggles  of  liberty  with  prerog¬ 
ative,  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  has  this' 
character  been  more  successfully  illustrated  than 
it  has  been  by  the  present  Attorney  General,  in 
his  efforts  to  establish  the  interests  of  the  slave- 
holding  class,  and  crush  out  its  opponents  in  the 
free  States?  i 

Fellow -citizens,  you  start  with  astonishment 
at  the  picture  I  have  made,  by  simply  bringing 
together  well-known  and  familiar,  but  distant, 
objects  into  one  group,  and  in  a  clear  light.  You 
say  that  it  cannot  be  truthful.  I  reply,  if  it  be 
not  truthful,  then  let  any  one  here,  whatever 
may  be  his  political  bias  or  associations,  point- 
out  a  single  figure  that  is  wrongly  placed  on  the 
canvass,  or  show  a  spot  where  the  cold  and  pas¬ 
sionless  shadowing  I  have  given  to  it  ought  to 
be  mellowed. 

You  are  impatient  of  my  theme,  but  I  cannot 
release  you  yet.  Mark,  if  you  please,  that  thus 
far  I  have  only  shown  you  the  mere  govern¬ 
mental  organization  of  the  slaveholding  class  in 
the  United  States,  and  pointed  out  its  badges  of 
supremacy,  suggestive  of  your  own  debasement 
and  humiliation.  Contemplate  now  the  reality 
of  the  power  of  that  class,  and  the  condition  to 
which  the  cause  of  human  nature  has  been  re¬ 
duced.  In  all  the  free  States,  the  slaveholder 
argues  and  debates  the  pretensions  of  his  c4ass, 
and  even  prosecutes  his  claim  for  his  slave  be¬ 
fore  the  delegate  of  the  Federal  Government, 
with  safety  and  boldness,  as  he  ought.  *  He  ex¬ 
horts  the  citizens  of  the  free  States  to  acquiesce, 
and  even  threatens  them,  in  their  very  homes, 
with  the  terrors  of  disunion,  if  that  acquiescence 
is  withheld ;  and  he  does  all  this  with  safety,  as 
he  ought,  if  it  be  done  at  all.  He  is  listened  to 
with  patience,  and  replied  to  with  decorum,  even 
in  big  most  arrogant  declamations,  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  Through  the  effective  sympathy 
of  other  property  classes,  the  slaveholding  power 
maintains  wfith  entire  safety  a  press  and  perma¬ 
nent  political  organizations  in  all  the  free  States. 
On  the  contrary,  if  you  except  the  northern  bor¬ 
der  of  Delaware,  there  is  nowhere  in  any  slave¬ 


holding  State  personal  safety  for  a  citizen,  even 
of  that  State  itself,  who  questions  the  rightful 
national  domination  of  the  slaveholding  class. 
Debate  of  its  pretensions,  in  the  Halls  of  Con¬ 
gress,  is  carried  on  at  the  perils  of  limb  and  life. 
A  free  press  is  no  sooner  set  up  in  a  slaveholding 
State,  than  it  is  demolished,  and  citizens  who  as¬ 
semble  peacefully  to  discuss  even  tlfe  extremest 
claims  of  Slavery  are  at  first  cautioned,  and,  if 
that  is  ineffectual,  banished  or  slain,  even  mere 
surely  than  the  resistants  of  military  despotism 
in  the  Frendh  Empire.  Nor,  except  just  now, 
has  the  case  been  much  better,  even  in  the  free 
States.  It  is  only  as  of  yesterday,  when  the  free 
citizens,  assembled  to  discuss  the  exactions  of 
the  slaveholding  class,  were  dispersed  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Utica,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York.  It  is 
only  as  of  yesterday,  that  when  I  rose,  on  re¬ 
quest  of  citizens  of  Michigan,  at  Marshall,  to 
speak  of  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day, 
I  was  enjoined  not  to  make  disturbance  or  to 
give  offence  by  speaking  of  free  soil,  even  on 
the  ground  which  the  Ordinance  of  178?  had 
saved  to  Freedom.  It  was  only  as  of  yesterday, 
that  Protestant  Churches  and  Theological  Semi¬ 
naries,  built  on  Puritan  foundations,  vied  with 
the  organs  of  the  slaveholding  class  in  denounc¬ 
ing  a  legislator  who,  in  the  act  of  making  laws 
affecting  its  interests,  declared  that  all  human 
laws  ought  to  be  conformed  to  the  standard  of 
eternal  justice.  The  day  has  even  not  yet  passed 
when  the  press,  employed  in  the  service  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  morality,  expurgates  from  the  books 
which  are  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  all 
reflections  on  Slavery.  The  day  yet  lasts  when 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  flaunts  defiance  on 
the  high  seas,  over  cargoes  of  human  merchan¬ 
dise.  Nor  is  there  an  American  representative 
anywhere,  in  any  one  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe,  that  does  not  labor  to  suppress  even  there 
the  discussion  of  American  Slavery,  lest  it  may 
possibly  affect  the  safety  of  the  slaveholding  class 
at  home.  If,  in  a  generous  burst  of  sympathy  with 
the  struggling  Protestant  Democracy  of  Europe, 
we  bring  off  the  field  one  of  their  fallen  champions, 
to  condole  with  and  comfort  him,  we  suddenly 
discern  that  the  mere  agitation  of  the  principles 
of  Freedom  tend  to  alarm  the  slaveholding  class, 
and  we  cast  him  off  again  as  a  waif,  not  merely 
worthless,  but  dangerous  to  ourselves.  The  nat¬ 
ural  and  ancient  order  of  things  is  reversed; 
Freedom  has  become  subordinate,  sectional,  and 
local;  Slavery  in  its  influence  and  combinations 
has  become  predominant,  national,  and  general. 
Free,  direct,  and  manly  utterance  in  the  cause 
of  Freedom,  even  in  the  free  States  themselves, 
leads  to  ostracism,  while  superserviceability  to 
the  slayeholding  class  alone  secures  preferment 
in  the  national  councils.  The  descendants  of 
Franklin,  and  Hamilton,  and  Jay,  and  King,  are 
unprized — 

- “till  they  learn  to  betray, 

Un distinguish’d  they  live,  if  they  shame  not  their  sires, 

And  the  torch  that  would  light  them  to  dignity’s  way. 
Must  be  caught  from  the  pile  when  their  country  expires.” 

In  this  course  of  rapid  public  demoralization, 
what  wonder  is  it  that  the  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  tends  continually  with  fearfully  augment- 
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ing  force  to  the  aggrandizement  of  the  slave- 
holding  class  ?  A  Government  can  never  be  bet¬ 
ter  or  wiser,  or  even  so  good  or  so  wise  as  the 
people  over  whom  it  presides  ?  Who  can  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in 
1820,  gave  to  Slavery  the  west  bank  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  quite  up  to  the  present  line  of  Kansas,  and 
was  content  to  save  for  Freedom,  out  of  the  vast 
region  of  Louisiana,  only  Kansas  and  Nebraska  ? 
Who  can  wonder  that  it  consented  to  annex  and 
admit  Texas,  with  power  to  subdivide  herself  in¬ 
to  five  slave  States,  so  as  to  secure  the  slavehold¬ 
ing  class  a  balance  against  the  free  States  then 
expected  to  be  ultimately  organized  in  Kansas 
and  Nebraska  ?  Who  can  wonder,  that  when  this 
annexation  of  Texas  brought  on  a  war  with 
Mexico,  which  ended  in  the  annexation  of  Up¬ 
per  California  and  New  Mexico,,  every  foot  of 
which  was  tree  from  African  Slavery,  Congress 
divided  that  vast  Territory,  reluctantly  admitting 
the  new  State  of  California  as  a  free  State,  be¬ 
cause  she  would  not  consent  to  establish  Slavery, 
dismembered  New  Mexico,  transferred  a  large 
portion  of  it  to  slaveholding  Texas,  and  stipula¬ 
ted  that  what  remained  of  New  Mexico,  together 
with  Utah,  should  be  received  as  slave  States,  if 
the  people  thereof  should  so  demand?  Who 
can  wonder  that  the  President,  without  any  re¬ 
proof  by  Congress,  simultaneously  offered  to 
Spain  two  hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  the 
purchase  of  Cuba,  that  it  might  be  divided  into 
two  slaveholding  States,  to  be  admitted  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  at  the  same  time 
menaced  the  European  Powers  with  war  if  they 
should  interfere  to  prevent  the  consummation  of 
the  purchase?  Who  can  wonder  that,  embold¬ 
ened  with  these  concessions  of  the  people,  Con¬ 
gress  at  last  sanctioned  a  reprisal  by  the  slave¬ 
holding  class  upon  the  regions  of  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  not  on  the  ground  of  justice  or  for  an 
equivalent,  but  simply  on  the  ground  that  the 
original  concession  of  them  to  Freedom  was  ex¬ 
torted  by  injustice  and  unconstitutional  oppres¬ 
sion  by  the  free  States?  Who  can  wonder  that 
the  slaveholding  class,  when  it  had  obtained  the 
sanction  of  Congress  to  that  reprisal,  by  giving 
a  pledge  that  the  people  of  those  Territories 
should  be  perfectly  free  nevertheless  to  estab¬ 
lish  Freedom  therein,  invaded  the  Territory  of 
Kansas  with  armed  forces,  inaugurated  an  usurp¬ 
ation,  and  established  Slavery  there,  and  dis¬ 
franchised  the  supporters  of  Freedom  by  tyran¬ 
nical  laws,  enforced  by  fire  and  sword,  and  that 
the  President  and  Senate  maintain  and  uphold 
the  slaveholding  interests  in  these  culminating 
demonstrations  of  their  power,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  lacks  the  power,  because  it 
is  wanting  in  the  virtue,  to  rescue  the  interests  of 
Justice,  Freedom,  and  Humanity  ?  Who  can  won¬ 
der  that  Federal  Courts  in  Massachusetts  indict 
defenders  of  Freedom  for  sedition,  and  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  subvert  the  State  tribunals,  and  pervert 
the  habeas  corpus ,  the  great  writ  of  Liberty,  into 
a  process  for  arresting  fugitive  slaves,  and  con¬ 
strue  into  contempt,  punishable  by  imprison-  ■ 
ment  without  bail  or  mainprize,  the  simple  and 
truthful  denial  of  personal  control  over  a  fugi¬ 
tive  female  slave,  who  has  made  her  own  volun-  i 


•  tary  escape  from  bondage?  Who  can  wonder 
that  in  Kansas  lawyers  may  not  plead  or  juries 
1  empannelled  in  the  Federal  Courts,  nor  can 
even  citizens  vote,  without  first  swearing  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  the  Kansas  aud 
Nebraska  act,  while  citizens  who  discuss  through 
the  press  the  right  of  slaveholders  to  domineer 
there,  are  punished  with  imprisonment  or  death  ; 
free  bridges  over  which  citizens  who  advocate 
free  institutions,  may  pass,  free  taverns  where 
they  may  rest,  and  free  presses  through  which 
they  may  speak,  are  destroyed  under  indictments 
for  nuisances  ;  and  those  who  peacefully  assem¬ 
ble  to  debate  the  grievances  of  that  class,  and 
petition  Congress  for  relief,  are  indicted  for  high 
treason? 

Just  now,  the  wdnd  sets  with  some  apparent 
steadiness  in  the  North,  and  you  will  readily 
confess  therefore  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the 
growing  aggrandizement  of  the  slaveholding  . 
class,  but  you  will  nevertheless  insist  that  that 
aggrandizement  is  now  and  may  be  merely  tem¬ 
porary  and  occasional.  A  moment’s  reflection, 
however,  will  satisfy  you  that  this  opinion  is 
profoundly  untrue.  What  is  now  seen  is  only 
the  legitimate  maturing  of  errors  unresisted 
through  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  All 
the  fearful  evils  now  upon  us  are  only  the  inev¬ 
itable  results  of  efforts  to  extinguish,  by  delays, 
concession,  and  compromises,  a  discussion  to 
which  Justice,  Reason,  and  Humanity,  are  contin¬ 
ually  lending  their  elemental  fires. 

What,  then,  is  the  tendency  of  this  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  the  slave  interest,  and  what  must  be  its 
end,  if  it  be  not  now  or  speedily  arrested  ?  Im¬ 
mediate  consequences  are  distinctly  in  view. 
The  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  State,  the  subsequent  introduction  of  Sla¬ 
very  by  means  equally  flagrant  into  Nebraska, 
and  the  admission  of  Utah  with  the  twin  pa¬ 
triarchal  institutions  of  legalized  Adultery  and 
Slavery,  and  the,se  three  achievements  crowned 
with  the  incorporation  of  Cuba  into  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  Beyond  these  visible  fields  lies  a  region 
of  fearful  speculation  —  the  restoration  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  and  the  desecration  of  all 
Mexico  and  Central  America,  by  the  infliction 
upon  the  half-civilized  Spanish  and  Indian  races 
dwelling  there,  by  our  hands,  of  a  curse  from 
which,  inferior  as  they  are  to  ourselves,  they 
have  had  the  virtue  once  to  redeem  themselves. 
Beyond  this  area  last  surveyed  lies  that  of  civil 
and  servile  wars,  national  decline  and — ruin. 

I  fear  to  open  up  these  distant  views,  because 
I  know  that  you  will  attribute  my  apprehensions 
to  a  morbid  condition  of  mind.  But  confining 
myself  to  the  immediate  future  which  is  so  fear¬ 
fully  visible,  I  ask  you  in  all  candor,  first,  wheth¬ 
er  I  have  ever  before  exaggerated  the  aggrand¬ 
izement  of  the  slaveholding  class.  Secondly, 
whether  the  movement  that  I  now  forbode  Is 
really  more  improbable  than  the  evils  once  seem¬ 
ed,  which  are  now  a  startling  reality. 

Flow  are  these  immediate  evils,  and  whatever 
of  greater  evils  that  are  behind  them,  to  be  pre¬ 
vented  ?  Do  you  expect  that  those  who  have 
heretofore  counselled  compromise,  acquiescence, 
and  submission,  will  change  their  course,  and 
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come  to  the  rescue  of  Liberty  ?  Even  if  this 
were  a  reasonable  hope,  are  Cass,  and  Dong-las 
and  Buchanan,  greater  or  better  than  the  states¬ 
men  who  have  opened  the  way  of  compromise, 
and  led  these  modern  statesmen  into  it?  And 
if  they  indeed  are  so  much  greater  and  so  much 
better,  do  you  expect  them  to  live  forever? 

Perhaps  you  expect  the  slaveholding  class  will 
abate  its  pretensions,  and  practice  voluntarily  the 
moderation  which  you  wish,  but  dare  not  demanc 
at  its  hands.  How  long,  and  with  what  success, 
have  you  waited  already  for  that  reformation? 
Did  any  property  class"  ever  so  reform  itself? 
Did  the  Patricians  in  old  Rome,  the  Noblesse  or 
the  Clergy  in  France?  The  Landholders  in 
Ireland  ?  The  landed  Aristocracy  in  England  ? 
Doe3  the  slaveholding  class  even  seek  to  beguile 
you  with  such  a  hope  ?  Has  it  not  become  ra¬ 
pacious,  arrogant,  defiant?  Is  it  not  waging 
civil  war  against  Freedom,  wherever  it  encounters 
real  resistance  ?  No  !  no  !  you  have  let  the  lion 
and  the  spotted  leopard  into  the  sheep-fold. 
They  certainly  will  not  die  of  hunger  there,  nor 
retire  from  disgust  with  satiety.  They  will  re¬ 
main  there  so  long  as  renewed  appetite  shall  fine 
multiplied  prey.  Be  not  self-deceived.  When¬ 
ever  a  property  class  of  any  kind  is  invited  by 
society  to  oppress,  it  will  continue  to  oppress. 
Whenever  a  slaveholding  class  finds  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  classes  yielding,  it  will  continue  its 
work  of  subjugation. 

People  of  Michigan,  I  know  full  well  that  it 
seems  ungracious  in  me  to  dwell  on  this  painful 
theme.  It  is  not  such  an  acknowledgment  of 
your  manifold  hospitalities  as  you  expected.  It 
is  hard  for  the  weary  mariner  to  look  steadily 
on  the  newly-revealed  rocks  towards  which  he 
has  too  long  been  carelessly  drifting.  It  is  not 
easy  for  the  prodigal  to  look  with  contentment 
on  the  rags  and  husks  which  meet  him  as  he. 
retires  from  the  house  of  his  harlotry.  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  no  way  of  escaping  any  immi¬ 
nent  danger,  without  first  calmly  and  steadily 
looking  it  fully  in  the  face,  and  ascertaining  its 
real  nature  and  magnitude. 

Here  again  you  will  deny  the  justice  of  my 
parallels — you  will  claim  to  be  merely  innocent 
and  unfortunate,  and  will  upbraid  the  slave¬ 
holding  class  as  the  builders  of  this  impending 
ruin.  But  you  cannot  escape  so.  The  fault  is 
not  at  all  with  that  class,  but  with  yourselves. 
The  slaveholders  only  act  according  to  their 
constitutions,  education,  and  training.  It  is  the 
non-slavebolding  classes  in  the  free  States  who 
are  recreant  to  their  own  constitutions  and  false 
to  their  own  instincts  and  impulses,  and  even 
to  their  own  true  interests.  Who  taught  the 
slaveholding  class  that  Freedom,  which  could  not 
be  wholly  conquered  at  once,  could  be  yielded 
in  successive  halves  by  successive  compromises  ? 
Who  taught  the  slaveholding  class  the  specious 
theories  of  Non-intervention  and  Popular  Sove¬ 
reignty,  and  the  absolute  obligation  of  tyran¬ 
nical  laws  enacted  by  armed  usurpation  ?  Your 
own  Cass,  and  Douglas,  and  Pierce,  and  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Who  established  Cass,  Douglas,  Pierce*, 
and  Buchanan,  at  Washington,  and  gave  the'm 
the  power  to  march  their  slaveholding  armies  J 


into  Kansas?  The  non-slaveholding  society  in 
the  free  States,  and  no  portion  of  that  society 
more  willingly  and  more  recklessly  than  you, 
the  People  of  Michigan. 

T  ou  admit  all  this,  and  you  ask  how  are 
these  great  evils,  now  so  apparent,  to  be  cor¬ 
rected— these  great  dangers,  now  so  manifest,  to 
be  avoided.  I  answer,  it  is  to  be  done,  not  as 
some  of  you  have  supposed,  by  heated  debates 
sustained  by  rifles  or  revolvers  at  Washington, 
nor  yet  by  sending  armies  with  supplies  and 
Sharpe’s  rifles  into  Kansas.  I  condemn  no  neces¬ 
sary  exercise  of  the  right  of  self-defence,  any¬ 
where.  Public  safety  is  necessary  to  the  practice 
of  the  real  duties  of  champions  of  Freedom. 
But  this  is  a  contest  in  which  the  race  is  not  to 
the  physically  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  those  who 
have  most  muscular  strength.  Least  of  all  is  it 
to  be  won  by  retaliation  and  revenge.  The  vic¬ 
tory  will  be  to  those  who  shall  practice  the  high¬ 
est  moral  courage,  with  simple  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  humanity  and  justice.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  heroism  of  your  champions  in 
Washington  and”  Kansas,  the  contest  will  be 
fearfully  endangered,  if  the  -  slaveholding  class 
shall  win  the  President  and  the  Congress  in  this 
great  National  Canvass.  Even  although  every 
one  of  these  champions  should  perish  in  his 
proper  field,  yet  the  Rights  of  Man  will  be  saved, 
and  the  tide  of  oppression  will  be  rolled  baek 
from  our  Northern  plains,  if  a  President  and  a 
Congress  shall  be  chosen  who  are  true  to  Freedom. 
The  People,  and  the  People  'only,  are  sovereign 
and  irresistible,  whether  they  will  the  ascendency 
of  Slavery  or  the  triumph  of  Liberty. 

Harsh  as  my  words  may  have  seemed,  I  do 
my  kinnsmen  and  brethren  of  the  free  States  no 
such  injustice  as  to  deny  that  great  allowances 
are  to  be  made  for  the  demoralization  I  have  de¬ 
scribed.  We  inherited  complicity  with  the 
slaveholding  class,  and  with  it  prejudices  of 
caste.  We  inherited  confidence  and  affection 
towards  our  Southern  brethren — and  with  these, 
our  political  organizations,  and  profound  rever¬ 
ence  for  political  authorities,  all  adverse  to  the 
needful  discussion  of  Slavery.  Above  all,  we 
inherited  a  fear  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
which  can  only  be  unwholesome  when  it  ceases 
equally  to  affect  the  conduct  of  all  the  great  par¬ 
ties  to  that  sacred  compact.  All  these  inherit¬ 
ances  have  created  influences  upon  our  political 
conduct,  which  are  rather  to  be  deplored  than 
condemned.  I  trust  that  at  last  these  influences 
are  about  to  cease.  I  trust  so,  because,  if  we  have 
inherited  the  demoralization  of  Slavery,  we  have 
also  attained  the  virtue  required  for  emancipa¬ 
tion.  If  we  have  inherited  prejudices  of  caste,  . 
we  have  also  risen  to  the  knowledge  that  politi¬ 
cal  safety  is  dependent  on  the  rendering  of  equal 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  And  if  we  have 
suffered  our  love  for  the  Union  to  be  abused  so 
as  to  make  us  tolerate  the  evils  that  more  than 
all  others  endanger  it,  we  have  discerned  that 
great  error  at  last.  If  we  should  see  a  citizen 
who  had  erected  a  noble  edifice,  Sit  down  inact¬ 
ively  in  its  hall,  avoiding  all  duty  and  enter¬ 
prise,  lest  he  might  provoke  enemies  to  pull  it 
down  over  his  head,  or  one  who  had  built  a  ma- 
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jestic  vessel,  moor  it  to  the  wharf,  through  fear 
that  he  might  peradventure  run  it  upon  the 
rocks,  we  should  condemn  his  fatuity  and  folly. 
We  have  learned  at  last  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  labor  not  only  under  the  responsibility  of 
preserving  this  Union,  but  also  under  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  making  it  subserve  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  Humanity,  and  that  neglect 
of  this  last  responsibility  involves  the  chief  peril 
to  which  the  Union  itself  is  exposed. 

I  shall  waste  little  time  on  the  newly-invented 
apologies  for  continued  demoralization.  The 
question  now  to  be  decided  is,  whether  a  slave¬ 
holding  class  exclusively  shall  govern  Ameri- 
.  ca,  or  whether  it  shall  only  bear  divided  sway 
with  non-siaveholding  citizens.  It  concerns  all 
persons  equally,  whether  they  are  Protestants  or 
Catholics,  native-born  or  exotic  citizens.  And 
therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  no  time  for 
trials  of  strength  between  the  native-born  and 
the  adopted  freemen,  or  between  any  two 
branches  of  one  common  Christian  brother¬ 
hood.  * 

As  little  shall  I  dwell  on  merely  personal  par¬ 
tialities  or  prejudices  affecting  the  candidates 
for  public  trusts.  Each  fitly  personates  the 
cause  he  represents.  Beyond  a  doubt,  Mr.  Bu¬ 
chanan  is  faithful  to  the  slaveholding  class,  as 
Mr.  Fillmore  vacillates  between  it  and  its  op¬ 
ponents.  I  know  Mr.  Fremont  well ;  and  when 
I  say  that  I  know  that  he  combines  extraordi¬ 
nary  genius  and  unquestionable  sincerity  of 
purpose  with  unusual  modesty,  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  admit  that  he  is  a  true  representative 
of  the  Cause  of  Freedom. 

Discarding  sectionalism,  and  loving  my  coun¬ 
try  and  all  its  parts,  and  bearing  an  affection 
even  to  the  slaveholding  class,  none  the  less 


'  sincere  because  it  repels  me,  I  cordially  adopt 
the  motto  which  it  too  often  hangs  out  to  delude 
us.  I  know  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  and 
no  West;  for  I  know  that  he  who  would  offer 
an  acceptable  sacrifice  in  the  present  crisis  must 
conform  himself  to  the  divine  instructions,  that 
neither  in  this  mountain,  nor  yet  at  Jerusalem, 
shall  we  worship  the  Father;  but  the  hour 
cometh,  and  now  is,  when  the  true  worshippera 
shall  worship  the  Father  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Last  of  all,  I  stop  not  to  argue  with  those 
who  decry  agitation  and  extol  conservatism,  not 
knowing  that  conservatism  is  of  two  kinds — that 
one  which,  yielding  to  cowardly  fear  of  present 
inconvenience  or  danger,  covers  even  •  political 
leprosy  with  protecting  folds  ;  and  that  othei 
and  better  conservatism,  that  heals,  in  order  that 
the  body  of  the  Commonwealth  may  be  health¬ 
ful  and  immortal. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  aware  that  I  have  spo¬ 
ken  with  seriousness  amounting  to  solemnity. 
Do  not  infer  from  thence  that  I  am  despondent 
or  distrustful  of  present  triumph  and  ultimate 
regeneration.  It  has  required  a  strong  pressure 
upon  the  main-spring  of  the  public  virtue  to 
awaken  its  elasticity.  Such  pressure  has  reach¬ 
ed  the  centre  of  the  spring  at  last.  They  who 
have  reckoned  that  its  elasticity  was  lost,  are 
now  discovering  their  profound  mistake.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  have  dallied  long 
with  the  acactus,  and  floated  carelessly  on  the 
calm  seas  that  always  reflect  summer  skies,  but 
they  have  not  lost  their  preference  for  their  own 
changeless  fltur  de  lis ,  and  they  consult  no  other 
guidance,  in  their  course  over  the  waters,  than 
that  of  their  own  bright,  particular,  and  con¬ 
stant  star,  the  harbinger  of  Liberty. 
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IMMIGRANT  WHITE  FREE  LABOR,  OR  IMPORTED  BLACK  AFRICAN  SLAVE  LABOR, 


t 


OF  WILLIAM  H. 

OSWEGO,  NEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER 


SEWARD, 

3,  1856. 


Fellow-Citizens  :  Of  the  candidates  present-  ■ 
ed  by  the  respective  parties  in  this  canvass,  I 
shall  have  little  to  say.  You  know  better  than 
I  the  merits  and  demerits  of  those  who  reside 
among  yourselves,  and  everybody  quite  as  well  as 
I  knows  all  that  is  needful  to  be  understood  of 
those  who  are  more  remote.  He  very  much 
misunderstands  the  American  people,  who  sup¬ 
poses  that  he  can  maintain  a  weak  or  a  bad  cause 
by  awaking  personal  sympathies  in  behalf  of  its 
representatives.  He  is  to  be  pitied  rather  than 
despised,  who  expects  to  prejudice  a  good  cause 
by  unjustly  assailing  the  characters  of  the  can¬ 
didates  identified  with  it. 

Our  time  is  short,  but  the  occasion  is  momen¬ 
tous.  We  can  afford  to  be  thoughtful.  I  shall 
dwell  only  on  considerations  which  arise  out  of 
the  actual  state  and  prospects  of  this  region,  and 
of  our  whole  country. 

When  I  became  acquainted  with  the  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  some  thirty  years  ago,  it  had  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  historical  importance.  Its  ruins 
were  eloquent  on  the  history  of  the  Six  Na¬ 
tions,  and  the  contests  between  England  and 
France  for  dominion  in  this  hemisphere.  Not 
more  than  five  hundred  inhabitants  dwelt  within 
the  little  village  plot  here,  'which  was  then  sub¬ 
divided  by  streets,  quaintly  named  Aries,  Taurus , 
Gemini ,  Cancer ,  &c.,  after  the  table  of  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac.  Still  less  important  were  then 
Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Utica,  Geneva, 
Auburn,  Canandaigua  ;  and  Western  New  York 
had  scarcely  begun  its  development.  There 
were  then  no  colleges,  no  ships,  no  manu¬ 
factories,  no  railroads,  and  no  canals.  The 
new  and  scattered  settlements  in  this  part  of  the 
State,  practically  provincial,  were  ruled  from 
Albany,  as  -Albany  meekly  received  political 
discipline  from  Virginia.  How  majestic  the 
change  which  has  come  over  Western  New  York 
within  that  short  period!  Here  is  Oswego, 
with  its  mills  and  its  wharves,  supplying  Ameri¬ 
can  and  even  European  manufacturers  with 
bread.  And  here  are  Rochester  with  its  40,000, 
Buffalo  with  its  80,000,  and  Syracuse,  Utica,  Au¬ 
burn,  Geneva,  Canandaigua,  Lockport,  and 


|  Niagara,  with  their  tens  of  thousands  of  popula¬ 
tion.  The  whole  region  is  traversed  by  canals 
and  railroads,  which  leave  no  farm  distant  ten 
miles  from  some  avenue  which  conducts  to  the 
great  markets  of  the  world.  Western  New  York 
is  not  merely  politically  emancipated  by  itself, 
but  it  has  emancipated  the  whole  State  of  New 
York,  and  is  giving  its  own  political  system  as  a 
new  and  precious  boon  to  the  Republic.  The  gen¬ 
erous  and  kind  salutations  of  this  vast  assem¬ 
blage  assure  me,  that  whatever  other  faults  I 
may  have  committed  in  public  life,  I  am  be¬ 
lieved  not  to  have  been  unfaithful  to  the  com¬ 
mon  duty  which  has  rested  upon  all  of  us  alike, 
of  promoting  the  social  and  political  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  favored  region  in  which  our  lots 
are  cast. 

Is  there  any  man  here  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  this  development  and  progress  of  Oswego, 
of  Western  New  York,  and  of  the  State  of  New 
York  ?  Is  there  any  citizen  here  who  is  not 
proud  of  this  development  and  progress  ?  If 
there  is  such  an  one,  let  him  compare  Oswego  as 
it  now  is,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  falls  of  the 
Oswego  river,  and  at  the  head  of  foreign  naviga¬ 
tion,  with  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  similarly  situated  on  the  Potomac,  and  see  this 
city,  which  has  been  unaided  by  State  or  Federal 
patronage,  surpassing  them  in  all  the  elements 
of  intellectual,  commercial,  and  political  power, 
while  they  are  enriched  by  a  perpetual  overflow 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Still,  Oswe¬ 
go  is  only  one  of  three  generous  and  rival  cities, 
and  competes  with  Rochester  and  Buffalo  for  the 
palm  of  inland  commerce.  You  say  that  you 
are  satisfied  and  proud.  I  too  am  proud  of 
Western  New  York,  but  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
it.  You  all  have  heard  that  I  am  ambitious,  and 
I  confess  it.  I  am  not  content  with  the  State 
of  New  York,  because  I  do  not  see  its  people  man¬ 
ifest  a  comprehensive  foresight  of  its  highest  pos¬ 
sible  destiny,  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  attain  it.. 
Western  New  Ybrk  needs,  I  think,  a  more  full  con¬ 
ception  of  its  capacity  for  expansion.  You  will 
say,  and  will  say  truly,  that  Western  New  Yrork  is 
already  expanded.  But  how  far?  It'indeed  reaches 
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the  sources  of  the  Delaware,  the  Susquehanna, 
and  the  Ohio,  on  the  South ;  and  it  has  expanded 
over  the  delta  constituted  by  the  Lakes,  the 
Ohio  river,  and  the  Mississippi,  in  the  West.  But 
this  expansion  has  been  accidental,  resulting  from 
necessity,  and  scarcely  conducted  with  design. 
We  have  trusted  our  own  expansion  to  chance, 
leaving  Canada,  which  stretches  from  Ocean  to 
Ocean,  and  northward  to  the  borders  of  the 
Temperate  Zone,  without  a  thought  or  a  wish  ; 
while,  to  enable  the  Southern  portion  of  our  Repub¬ 
lic  to  expand  itself,  we  have  aided  in  conquering 
Texas,  have  purchased  Florida  and  Louisiana, 
and  have  taken  California  from  Mexico  by  force. 
It  seems  never  to  have  entered  our  thoughts, 
that  our  commercial  and  political  systems  must 
be  extended  somewhere,  or  else  the  growth  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Western  New  York  must 
be  arrested.  They  are  already  as  great  and  as 
populous  as  they  can  be,  if  we  are  not  to  bring 
in  new  and  distant  regions  to  become  tributary 
to  them  for  manufactures  and  for  commerce.  It 
seems  equally  to  have  never  entered  our  thoughts 
that  even  our  present  position  must  become  un¬ 
safe,  unless  we  fortify  it  by  establishing  on  a 
sure  foundation  our  principles  and  policies,  in 
those  regions  which  are  already  connected  with 
and  tributary  to  us.  Imagine  that  the  slave¬ 
holding  system,  which  is  antagonistic  to  our 
own,  should  in  some  way  obtain  a  foothold,  and 
spread  itself  in  the  Northwestern  States,  with 
which  we  are  commercially  connected.  What 
else  could  follow,  but  that  these  towns  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York  should  fall  into  a  rapid  decline, 
such  as  has  befallen  the  old  commercial  towns 
of  the  Atlantic  Southern  States.  It  is  my  ambition 
to  correct  these  errors,  so  far  as  lies  within  my 
power,  and  thus  to  contribute  to  establish  and 
extend  the  prosperity  and  just  political  influence 
of  Western  New  York,  which  in  my  view  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  whole  State  of  New 
York.  If  this  ambition  seem  criminal  to  any 
one,  here  or  elsewhere,  let  him  speak  his  con¬ 
demnation  freely.  I  frankly  confess  and  boldly 
avow  it. 

But  how  shall  these  great  errors  be  corrected  ? 
Obviously  we  must  ascertain  and  clearly  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  and  forces  of  the  springs  of 
that  prosperity  and  power  which  we  actually 
enjoy,  and  desire  to  save  and  extend.  What  are 
those  springs  ?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  they 
consist  in  the  excellence  of  our  climate,  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  our  fields,  and  the  commercial  advanta¬ 
ges  of  the  region  which  we  occupy.  But  this 
would  be  a  very  great  mistake.  In  climate  we 
are  surpassed  by  nearly  every  other  portion  of 
the  United  States.  Southward  and  westward 
from  us  are  broad  fields  and  plains,  quite  as 
fruitful  as  our  own.  We  have  been  obliged  to 
make  artificial  rivers  for  ourselves,  to  enable  us 
to  compete  with  communities  whom  nature  has 
supplied  with  channels  incomparably  deeper, 
broader,  and  longer,  than  our  own.  The  springs 
of  our  prosperity  and  power,  therefore,  lie  deeper 
than  all  these.  When  we  shall  have  discov¬ 
ered  them,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  that  they 
are  the  springs  of  the  common  prosperity,  wealth, 
and  strength,  of  the  whole  country.  You  all  re¬ 


member  well  that,  at  the  period  when  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  war  began,  the  people  of  the  United 
Colonies  were  simply  a  community  struggling  to 
maintain  themselves  by  hazardous  fisheries  and 
laborious  agriculture,  without  mining  and  manu¬ 
factures,  and  without  anything  more  than  the  mere 
navigation  which  was  necessarily  sustained  for  the 
exchange  of  their  productions.  You  all  under¬ 
stand  full  well  that  the*  United  Colonies  seemed 
to  possess  neither  population  nor  realized  wealth 
adequate  to  maintain  independence  and  a  sure 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  They 
were  so  feeble,  indeed,  that  for  several  years 
subsequent  to  their  organization  and  independ¬ 
ence  they  consented  to  pay  tribute  and  ransom 
moneys  to  piratical  Powers  on  the  African  Coast. 
The  fathers  were  wise  men  in  their  generation. 
They  searched  for  the  cause  of  this  imbecility, 
with  a  view  to  remove  it,  and  they  found  it  in 
the  system  of  labor  which  had  obtained,  and 
was  in  existence,  throughout  the  country.  They 
took  notice,  that  when  Spain  had  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  South 
America,  her  first  want  was  that  of  labor  to  re¬ 
claim  them,  and  to  convert  them  into  tributary 
provinces  ;  that  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  vol¬ 
untary  emigration  from  Europe,  she  resorted  to 
the  experiment  of  subjugating  those  vast  regions 
through  the  agency  of  penal  colonies  ;  and  that 
other  European  colonies,  when  they  made  simi¬ 
lar  discoveries,  adopted  the  same  expedient. 
The  fathers  took  notice,  also,  that  when  this 
wretched  expedient  happily  failed,  Spain  cruelly 
resorted  to  the  device  of  reclaiming  her  vast 
American  possessions  by  enslaving  their  native 
possessors,  and  employing  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  the  Indian  races  rapidly  perished  under 
that  monstrous  oppression.  The  fathers  took 
notice,  also,  that  Spain,  thus  baffled  twice,  finally 
effected  her  great  object  by  enslaving  and  im¬ 
porting  into  her  settlements  negro  savage3 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  ;  and  upon  that  in¬ 
voluntary,  degraded,  and  inhuman  form  of  la¬ 
bor,  built  her  systems  of  commerce  and  gov¬ 
ernment  in  America.  The  fathers  also  took 
notice,  that  while  the  other  European  Continen¬ 
tal  Powers,  which  had  acquired  possessions 
in  this  Hemisphere,  either  from  necessity  or 
choice,  adopted  this  colonial  system  of  Spain, 
the  British  colonists  at  Jamestown  and  at  Plym¬ 
outh,  on  the  other  hand,  laid  their  foundations 
in  a  scheme  of  voluntary  immigrations  of  civil¬ 
ized,  Christian,  white  laboring  men ;  and  they 
did  not  fail  to  see  the  immeasurable  superiority 
of  this  British  system.  The  fathers  took  notice, 
moreover,  how  the  British  Government,  under 
the  influence  of  a  reckless  cupidity,  discounte¬ 
nanced  that  policy,  and  lent  itself  with  all  it3 
energies  to  the  subversion  of  it,  and  the  intro¬ 
duction  in  its  place  of  forced  barbarian  black 
labor,  to  be  imported  from  Africa.  Simulta¬ 
neously,  therefore,  with  the  assertion  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  and  with  the  organization  of  civil  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  fathers  resolutely  devoted  them¬ 
selves  and  committed  the  Republic  to  a  reversal 
of  that  ruinous  policy,  and  to  the  exclusion 
thenceforth,  as  speedily  and  as  completely  as 
possible  of  African  slave  labor,  and  an  univer- 


ea\  substitution  of  free  white  European  labor. 
This  proposition  will  seem  a  bold  one,  and 
therefore,  with  your  leave,  I  shall  fortify  it. 
They  meant  just  exactly  this,  when,  in  the  Dec¬ 
laration  of  Independence,  they  proclaimed  as 
an  elementary  principle,  that  all  men  are  created 


equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
the  inalienable,  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  ot  happiness ;  and  that  to  secure  those 
rights,  Governments  are  instituted  among  men. 
W  bile  no  one  denies  that  this  principle  utterly 
excludes  the  system  of  African  Slavery,  modern 
political  casuists  seek  to  evade  it,  by  alleging 
that  it  was  merely  a  rhetorical  generality  or  ab¬ 
straction.  This  argument  needs  no  other  refu¬ 
tation  than  a  recital  of  the  closing  words  of  that 
sublime  instrument:  “And,  for  the  support  of 
this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on  the 
protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually 
pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor.”  He  is  an  unworthy  heir 
of  the  fathers,  who  insults  their  memories  by 
arguing  that  they  pledged  to  each  other,  with 
confessed  reliance  on  Divine  Providence,  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor,  for 
the  support  of  rhetorical  generalities  or  abstrac¬ 
tions.  The  fathers,  in  the  same  instrument,  de¬ 
nounced  the  King  of  Great  Britain  for  the  crime 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  and  for  the  exclu¬ 
sion  of  free  white  labor  from  the  Colonies,  in 
plain  and  energetic  language,  the  import  of 
which,  if  need  be,  is  specifically  determined  by 
contemporaneous  comment.  “  He  has  endeavored 
to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States  :  for 
tha,t  purpose,  obstructing  the  laws  for  the  natu¬ 
ralization  of  foreigners — refusing  to  pass  others 
to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising 
the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 
The  lathers  carried  these  principles  into  the 
great  work  of  building  a  Constitution,  and  sought 
to  make  them  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
and  greatness  of  the  new  Republic.  In  words 
of  implication,  which  have  been  universally  un¬ 
derstood,  and  which  were  accepted  as  a  com¬ 
mend,  they  provided  for  the  abolition  of  the 
African  slave  trade  after  the  year  1808,  and  for 
its  abatement  in  the  mean  time  by  a  tax  of  ten 
dollars  for  each  African  slave  imported.  And 
by  an  equally  strong  implication  they  directed 
Congress  to  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  natu¬ 
ralization.  Insomuch  as  the  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade,  thus  directed,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  immigration  of  free  white  la¬ 
bor,  thus  intended  to  be  given,  would  serve  to 
render  the  extension  of  slave  labor  impossible,  and 
to  secure  the  adoption  in  its  place  of  free  white 
labor,  the  Continental  Congress  of  1787,  with 
practical  unanimity,  forbade  Slavery  in  all  the 
Territories  and  States  then  and  thereafter  to  ex¬ 
ist  northwest  of  the  Ohio.  Finally,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  completed  as  they 
supposed  this  great  work  of  overthrowing  the 
piratical  importation  of  African  labor,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  truly  commercial  and  benefi¬ 
cent  system  of,  the  importation  of  free  white 
labor,,  in.  compliance,  with  the  demands  of  the 
Constitution,  by  passing  uniform  naturalization 
laws,  and  acts  prohibiting  the  slave  trade,  which 


yet  remain  on  the  statute  book,  and  which  will 
nei  ei  cease  to  be  regarded  as  towering  monu¬ 
ments  of  American  civilization. 

Mark  now,  fellow-citizens,  how  events  have 
confirmed  the  sagacity  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
founders.  The  African  black  slave  trade  ceased 
in  180.8.  The  importation  of  free  white  labor 
began  in  1808.  African  slave  labor  was  excluded 
by  State  laws  from  all  the  States  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  and  from  the  States  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  the  new 
Northwestern  States.  The  Erie  canal  and  the 
Champlain  canal,  with  their  branches,  were  pro¬ 
jected  in  1809.  Deferred  by  reason  of  the  war 
^ ith  Great  Britain  in  1812,  they  were  begun  in 
1817,  and  practically  completed  in  1825*  New 
York  .city,  in  1810,  had  100,000  inhabitants. 
Now,  including  its  suburbs,  it  has  a  population 
of  a  million.  Albany,  in  1810,  had  10,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Now,  it  has  six  times  as  many.  Buf¬ 
falo,  in  1810,  had  1,500  inhabitants.  Now,  it  has 
80,000.  Oswego,  in  1810,  had  200  inhabitants. 
Now,  it  has  16,000.  The  population  of  the  non¬ 
slaveholding  States,  in  1810,  was  2,799,859. 
Now,  their  population  is  14,000,000.  During  that 
period  of  forty-six  years,  the  African  slave  trade 
has  been  prohibited,  and  immigration  of  free 
white  labor  into  and  throughout  the  United 
States  has  been  allowed  and  encouraged  by  the 
Federal  laws.  Behedd,  then,  fellow-citizens,  in 
this  just,  wise,  and  humane  reversal  of  the  an¬ 
cient  British  colonial  policy  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  sustained  as  it  has  been  by 
the  action  of  the  free  States,  the  real  spring  of 
the  prosperity  and  expansion  of  Oswego,  of  West¬ 
ern  New  York,  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  To  establish  such 
growth  and  expansion,  and  make  them  perpetual, 
what  else  is  needful,  but  to  persevere  right  on  in 
that  same  beneficent  policy  ?  One  would  sup¬ 
pose  that,  on  this  simple  statement  of  the  case,  no 
difference  of  opinion  could  ever  have  arisen. 
S.uch  a. difference,  nevertheless,  exists.  With  the 
discontinuance  of  the  importation  of  slaves  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  a  rise  in  the  value  of  domes¬ 
tic  slaves  in  the  slave  States  necessarily  occurred. 
The  improvements  in  the  preparation  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  caused  that  article  to  become 
a  staple  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  States;  and 
chose  States,  therefore,  have  pertinaciously  ad¬ 
hered  to  their  early  system  of  black  slave  labor, 
practically  rejecting  and  excluding  the  immigrant 
white  labor  which  the  policy  of  the  Government 
offered  them.  This  adherence  has  necessarily 
involved  a  relative  decline  of  commercial  and  po¬ 
etical  wealth  and  influence  ;  this  decline  has  en¬ 
gendered  a  fear  of  oppression  by  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  free  States,  and  this  fear  has  driven  those 
Southern  States  to  the  point  of  obtaining  a  re¬ 
versal  of  that  beneficent  policy  by  the  Federal 
Government,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
colonial  importation  of  African  slave  labor,  to 
the  practical  exclusion  of  free  native  and  irnroK 
grant  European  labor.  Palpable  as  this  degdgm 
is  to  all  those  who  sedulously  watch  the  social 
and  economical  developments  of  the  day,  I  doubt 
not  that  to  many,  and  perhaps  all  of  you.,  it  may 
yet  seem  visionary  and  chimerical,  A  yegy  levy. 
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words,  however,  shall  suffice  to  convince  you  that 
the  danger  of  this  reversal  is  great  and  imminent. 

By  the  resolution  of  Congress  which  admitted 
Texas  into  the  Union,  consent  was  given  that 
four  new  slave-labor  States  may  be  organized 
within  her  territories,  and  admitted  into  the 
Union.  By  the  Compromise  of  1850,  consent  was 
given  by  Congress  that  slave-labor  States  should 
be  organized  and  admitted  in  New  Mexico  and 
Utah.  By  the  Kansas  and  Nebraska  law  of  1854, 
it  was  enacted  that  new  slaveholding  States  may 
be  organized  within  those  Territories,  and  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  Union.  While  the  principle  upon 
which  that  law  was  passed  is  claimed  to  have 
the  effect  of  subverting  the  power  of  Congress  to 
exclude  Slavery  from  any  of  the  National  Ter¬ 
ritories,  and  to  raise  slaves  to  the  dignity  of  a 
property  protected  by  vested  rights  which  can¬ 
not  be  abrogated  or  impaired  even  by  the  several 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  a  real  necessity,  or  a- 
seeming  one,  as  effective  as  any  real  one  could 
be,  obliges  the  slave-producing  and  slaveholding 
class  to  erect  political  fabrics  of  slave-labor  States, 
as  numerous  as  the  privileges  which  they  have 
thus  obtained  will  afford.  That  they  will  do  this, 
even  at  a  cost  of  internal  commotion  and  civil 
war,  you  see  amply  proved  by  the  painful  expe¬ 
rience  of  Kansas;  and  that  they  maybe  sustain¬ 
ed  in  doing  so  by  the  Federal  Government,  is 
palpably  demonstrated  by  the  conduct  of  the 
present  Administration  in  regard  to  that  unhappy 
Territory.  But  something  more  than  mere  polit¬ 
ical  framework  is  necessary  to  constitute  States. 
There  must  be  population  and  labor.  The  pop¬ 
ulation  and  labor  of  slave  States  cannot  be  de¬ 
rived  from  free  States,  nor  by  immigration  from 
European  States.  There  is  no  such  surplus  of 
population  and  slaves  within  the  slave  States  as 
would  suffice  to  fill  up  this  great  scheme  of  ad¬ 
ditional  slave  States,  even  if  it  were  not  to  be  en¬ 
larged.  At  the  same  time,  we  learn,  from  the  Os- 
tend  Conference  and  otherwise,  that  Cuba  and 
Central  America  are  embraced  in  the  scheme,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  divided  into  slaveholding 
States,  and  brought  as  such  into  the  Union.  The 
restoration  of  Slavery  in  Nicaragua  by  its  South¬ 
ern  conqueror,  William  Walker,  in  the  interest  of 
the  slaveholding  States,  foreshadows  a  resort  to 
the  African  coast  for  slaves  to  supply  the  waste  of 
that  class  which  perpetually  occurs  within  or 
near  the  Tropics.  The  restoration  of  the  African 
slave  trade,  therefore,  is  a  condition  indispensa¬ 
ble  to  the  successful  establishment  of  the  policy 
of  multiplying  slave  States  within  the  limits  of 
the  Republic. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  the  African  slave  trade  previous  to 
1808  hindered  and  practically'prevented  the  im¬ 
migration  and  circulation  of  free  white  labor 
throughout  the  country.  The  restoration  of  the 
importation  of  African  slaves  would  necessarily 
produce  the  same  effect  now.  Startling  as  it  may 
seem,  that  effect  would  follow,  in  obedience  to 
merely  economical  laws.  The  nurture,  growth, 
.and  education,  of  a  free  white  laboring  man,  costs 
not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars ;  and,  so  to 
.  speak,  he  estimates  himself  at  that  cost,  when  at 
the  .age  of  twenty-one  he  offers  his  labor  for  hire. 


The  black  African  barbarian  is  delivered  now  by 
the  pirates  in  the  slave  markets  of  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Brazil,  at  a  cost  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars,  which  covers  the  risks  of  ship¬ 
wreck,  forfeiture,  and  punishment.  Only  grant 
now  that  this  great  end  of  the  slaveholders  can 
be  attained,  and  you  will  need  no  argument  to 
prove  that  African  slaves  will  be  found  in  the 
ports,  not  merely  of  New  York,  New  Orleans,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  in  the  fields  of  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  but  even  in  the  ports  of  Oswego,  Roches¬ 
ter,  and  Buffalo,  and  in  the  fields  of  Western 
New  York,  forcing  the  free  white  labor,  equally 
of  native  Americans,  and  of  Englishmen,  Irish¬ 
men,  and  Germans,  no  matter  whether  they  be 
Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics,  into  Canada, 
Russian  America,  Australia,  and  wherever  else, 
throughout  the  whole  earth,  free  white  industry 
can  find  refuge. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  either  the  pres¬ 
ent  beneficent  policy  must  be  sustained  by  us, 
and  extended  throughout  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  for  our  own  safety  and  welfare,  or 
else  that  policy  must  and  will  be  reversed  by  the 
slaveholding  interest,  for  their  real  or  supposed 
safety,  and  at  the  cost  of  general  ruin. 

Good-natured,  easy  persons,  especially  if  they 
can  hope  to  acquire  some  immediate  advantage, 
will  pronounce  these  conclusions  unreliable. 
But,  I  beg  you  to  consider  what  obstacles  there 
are  standing  in  the  way  of  those  who  seek  to  re¬ 
store  the  African  slave  trade,  and  to  exclude 
free  white  labor.  You  will  tell  me  that  there  are 
laws  of  Congress.  True.  So  the  Ordinance  of 
1787  was  a  law  of  Congress.  The  Missouri  re¬ 
striction  was  also  a  law  of  Congress.  The  eman¬ 
cipation  laws  of  Mexico  had  all  the  sanctions  of 
a  law  of  Congress,  excluding  Slavery  from  Tex¬ 
as,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah.  The  Compromises  of 
1850  rested  on  laws  of  Congress.  All  of  those 
laws  have  practically  disappeared  already,  ma¬ 
king  way  for  the  renewing  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  The  naturalization  laws  and  the  act  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  African  slave  trade  are  as  easily 
repealable  as  those  were  which  have  thus  already 
passed  away.  The  arguments  which  have  effected 
the  repeal  of  the  latter,  equally  demand  the  repeal 
of  the  former.  If  the  Ordinance  of  1787  and 
the  Missouri  Compromise  law  were  “  sectional  ” 
in  their  character,  and  “  oppressive  ’’  in  their 
operation  upon  the  slaveholding  States,  then 
the  naturalization  laws  and  the  law  prohibiting 
the  African  slave  trade  were  equally  so.  If  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  society,  and  the  safety  of 
the  Union,  required  the  repeal  of  the  former 
laws  as  a  concession  to  the  slaveholding  States, 
their  renewed  complaints  and  threats  will  soon 
furnish  the  same  excuse  for  the  repeal  of  the 
latter.  Since  it  has  already  been  unwisely  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  slaveholders  must  have  new 
States,  although  they  have  no  adequate  domes¬ 
tic  supply  of  slave  population  to  fill  them,  it 
would  be,  on  the  same  principle,  ungenerous 
and  unjust  to  refuse  them  the  privilege  of  resort 
to  the  only  foreign  resource  which  exists  for  a 
supply  of  slaves.  The  pretexts  by  which  the 
transaction  can  be  disguised  are  already  at 
hand.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  fearful  and  crim- 
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inal  increase  and  extension  of  Slavery ;  but,  so 
also  was  the  planting  of  Slavery  in  Texas,  and 
the  annexing  of  that  country  to  the  Union.  Yet 
we  all  remember  that  that  measure  was  carried 
under  the  name  of  the  “  Extension  of  the  area 
ef  Freedom.”  The  abrogation  of  the  Missouri 
restriction  results  in  the  establishment  of  Sla¬ 
very  in  Kansas ;  and  that  great  crime  has  been 
effected  on  the  principle  of  giving  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Kansas  a  more  perfect  freedom  than 
they  could  have  while  every  form  of  slavery  and 
involuntary  servitude  was  prohibited  in  that 
Territory.  Again,  we  all  know  how  much  more 
easy  it  is  to  recommit  an  old  crime  or  offence, 
than  it  is  to  commit  a  new  one  of  precisely  the 
same  grade.  The  people  long  and  obstinately 
refused  to  annex  Texas,  with  Slavery,  to  the 
United  States.  But  they  yielded  at  once,  when 
the  proposition  of  annexation  was  changed  into 
one  of  reannexation.  So  all  men  naturally  and 
necessarily  revolt  at  the  idea  of  opening  the  Af¬ 
rican  slave  trade ;  but  the  scruples  of  all  but  the 
obdurate  will  be  removed  at  once,  by  applying 
the  easy  prefix,  and  converting  the  proposition 
into  one  for  re-opening  that  trade. 

I  promised  to  show  you  that  the  danger  is  im¬ 
minent.  I  do  not  borrow  for  that  purpose  the 
open  avowals  of  this  policy  made  through  the 
press  of  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  other  slave¬ 
holding  States.  Significant  as  those  elaborate 
essays  are,  they  are,  nevertheless,  only  the  avow¬ 
als  of  individual  citizens  and  presses,  and  do 
not  commit  masses,  much  less  States.  But,  I 
call  your  attention  directly  to  the  fact,  that  duly- 
organized  parties  actually  exist  among  us,  whose 
principles  and  policies  necessarily  lead  to  the 
conclusion  which  I  have  denounced,  and  that 
the  success  of  those  parties  cannot,  without 
great  effort,  be  prevented.  These  parties  are  the 
“  Know  Nothing  ”  or  “  American  ”  party  and  the 
“Democratic”  party.  The  former  is  established 
upon  the  principle  that  imported  white  labor  is 
pernicious,  and  ought  to  be  excluded.  It  does 
not,  indeed,  expressly  demand  that  the  existing 
laws  of  uniform  naturalization  shall  be  repealed, 
but  it  virtually  demands  no  less ;  for  it  insists  that 
the  term  of  probation  preliminary  to  naturali¬ 
zation  shall  be  extended  to  twenty-one  years,  a 
period  exceeding  that  which  historians  and 
economists  adopt  as  the  continuance  of  one 
generation.  So  the  “  Know  Nothings  ”  require 
that  the  immigrant  shall  be  deprived  of  natural¬ 
ization  until  after  he  has  entered  the  grave. 
Doubtless,  the  fathers  knew  that  the  European 
immigrants  whom  they  invited  here  were  separa¬ 
ted  in  religion,  according  to  the  divisions  which 
existed  in  Western  Europe  —  that  some  were 
Itoman  Catholics,  and  others  were  Protest¬ 
ants.  They,  however,  not  only  ignored  those 
divisions  of  religious  faith,  by  directing  uniform 
laws  of  naturalization,  but  they  expressly  for¬ 
bade  Congress  to  establish  any  system  of  nation¬ 
al  religion,  or  to  prohibit  the  free  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  conscience.  It  is  one  of  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  Know  Nothing  or  American  party, 
that  no  Roman  Catholic  shall  be  permitted  to 
hold  any  civil  trust  or  exercise  any  political 
power.  This  party  is  already  in  possession  of) 


the  fiscal  Administration  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  of  even  more  comprehensive  power  in 
many  other  States,  while  it  has  a  considerable 
representation  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  If 
it  shall  be  allowed  to  obtain  ascendency,  and 
establish  its  avowed  policies,  European  free 
white  labor  will  be  at  once  arrested.  Domestic 
white  Protestant  labor  is,  confessedly,  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  wants  of  the  country — therefore,  the 
appeal  for  a  reopening  of  the  flood  of  black  Afri¬ 
can  labor  will  be  practically  irresistible. 

I  am  aware  that  the  American  or  Know  Noth¬ 
ing  party  will  deny  an  intention  to  reopen  the 
African  slave  trade,  or  even  extend  the  area  of 
Slavery.  I  raise  no  question'  upon  the  sincerity 
of  such  a  denial ;  but  I  must,  nevertheless,  hold 
them  to  the  logical  consequences  of  the  princi¬ 
ples  and  policy  which  they  avow.  They  openly' 
and  persistently  oppose  the  Republican  party, 
which  seeks  to  retain  the  naturalization  laws 
and  the  laws  prohibiting  African  Slavery.  That 
opposition  necessarily  leads  them  into  the  camp 
of  those  who  seek  to  overthrow  those  beneficent 
laws.  Slave-producers,  slave-owners,  and  slave¬ 
holding  politicians  and  statesmen,  understand 
the  position  of  the  Know  Nothing  party,  just  as 
I  do.  With  the  exception  of  Delaware,  there  is 
not  a  slaveholding  State  in  which,  without  peril 
to  property,  life,  and  liberty,  a  Republican  speech 
can  be  made,  a  Republican  newspaper  can  be 
printed,  or  a  Republican  vote  be'  deposited  in 
the  ballot-box,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
widest  berth  is  given,  in  all  those  States,  to  the 
Know  Nothing  or  American  declaimer,  journal¬ 
ist,  and  elector.  The  reason  is,  that  the  Repub¬ 
lican  is  the  opponent  of  African  slave  labor,  and 
the  advocate  of  free  white  immigrant  labor, 
while  the  Know  Nothing  is,  confessedly,  the 
opponent  of  such  free  white  labor,  and  practi¬ 
cally,  also,  the  supporter  of  black  African  im¬ 
ported  labor.  Enough  of  the  Know  Nothing  party 
in  this  relation. 

The  case  is  still  plainer  in  regard  to  the 
“  Democratic  ”  party.  It  was  that  party  which 
annexed  Texas,  which  made  the  Mexican  war, 
which  insisted  on  the  Compromises  of  1850  as  a 
condition  of  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free 
State  into  the  Union,  which  passed  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Law  abrogating  the  Missouri  Compro¬ 
mise,  which  upholds  the  Missouri  usurpation  in 
Kansas,  which  obliges  Kansas  to  come  in  as  a  slave 
State,  which  is  pledged  by  its  creed  to  admit  Utah 
as  a  slave  State,  which  approves  of  the  subjugation 
of  Central  America,  and  the  establishment  of  Sla¬ 
very  there,  and  the  acquisition  of  Guba,  and 
stands  pledged  to  incorporate  it,  with  its  system 
of  Slavery,  into  the  Federal  Union.  In  short, 
whatever  has  been  at  any  time  or  anywhere  done 
for  the  extension  of  Slavery  within  the  United 
States,  has  been  done  by  ihe  “  Democratic  ” 
party ;  and  without  its  direct  activity  and  sanc¬ 
tion  nothing  has  been  done  of  all  that  has  been 
done.  I  take  no  notice  of  the  earnest  and  sincere 
denials,  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  honest  and 
patriotic  citizens  all  around  me,  of  any  such  de¬ 
sign  in  the  “  Democratic  ”  party.  An  individual 
Democrat  can  speak  his  own  purposes,  but  not 
those  of  his  party,  as  I  can  speak  my  purposes, 
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but  not  those  of  the  party  with  which  I  am  iden¬ 
tified.  Every  party  must  stand,  not  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual  protestations  of  its  members,  but  on  the 
tendency  of  its  corporate  action.  Either  the 
Democratic  party  deliberately  intends  and  sys¬ 
tematically  pursues  the  policy  of  oppressing,  de¬ 
grading,  and  excluding  free  white  native  and  for¬ 
eign  labor  from  the  United  States,  and  restoring 
the  trade  of  importing  black  African  slave  labor, 
cr  else  it  is  self-deceived  in  regard  to  the  char¬ 
acter  and  tendency  of  the  measures  which  it 
adopts.  In  the  latter  case,  it  is  only  less  crimi¬ 
nal.  Its  continued  ascendency  is  equally  to  be 
feared  in  either  case.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  bring 
home  to  the  Democratic  party  a  fixed  purpose, 
like  that  of  the  Know  Nothings,  to  discourage 
and  exclude  free  foreign  European  white  la¬ 
bor  —  because,  when  they  shall  succeed  in 
pouring  slave  labor  over  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  they  will  thereby  exclude  such 
free  white  foreign  labor  more  speedily  and  more 
effectually  than  the  Know  Nothings  could  do  it 
by  a  repeal  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

After  this  explanation  of  the  distinct  princi¬ 
ples  and  policies  of  the  Know  Nothing  and  the 
Democratic  parties,  you  will  be  at  no  loss  to  ac¬ 
count  for  that  fraternization  between  them  which 
gave  to  the  former  the  control  of  this  State  at 
the  last  annual  election,  and  on  which  the  hope 
of  the  latter  for  success  in  the  present  Presiden¬ 
tial  canvass  throughout  the  United  States  con¬ 
fessedly  depends. 

These  two  parties  are  thus  convicted  of  mutu¬ 
ally  co-operating  to  reverse  the  beneficent  policy 
of  naturalized  and  native  free  white  labor,  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  fathers,  and  to  replace  it  with 
the  atrocious  system  of  imported,  compulsory, 
black  African  labor,  which  the  fathers  so  wisely 
overturned. 

Fellow-citizens,  my  argument  is  ended.  Noth 
ing  remains  but  to  consider  how  the  cone 
rent  efforts  of  these  seemingly  opposed  parties 
can  be  most  speedily  and  effectually  defeated. 
How  do  you  expect  to  defeat  them?  [Voices — 
“  By  our  votes.’’]  True — you  say  wisely.  You 
will  defeat  them  by  your  votes.  But  simply 
voting  against  the  extension  of  Slavery  and  the 
restoration  of  the  African  slave  trade  will  not 
suffice.  You  and  I  have  been  voting  against 
those  policies  for  nearly  twenty  years,  with  com¬ 
paratively  little  effect.  Why  ?  Because  we  vo¬ 
ted,  some  of  us  in  one  party  and  some  of  us  in 
another.  Some  of  you  voted  in  the  National 
Democratic  party,  as  it  was  called.  Some  of  you 
voted  in  the  Free  Soil  Democratic  party,  as  it 
was  called.  Others  in  the  Abolition  or  Liberty  par¬ 
ty,  as  it  was  called.  Some  others,  I  suppose,  have 
voted  in  the  “  American  ”  party,  while  I  voted 
against  the  same  policies  in  the  Whig  party,  as  it 
was  called ;  and  thus  all  our  votes  were  practi¬ 
cally  in  a  great  measure  wasted,  while  the  evil 
which  we  desired  to  arrest  has  been  rolling  on  until 
it  seems  now  to  be  inevitable.  I  blame  no  one  for 
this  waste  of  power.  I  take  no  blame  to  myself  for 
it.  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  country  and  the 
times,  that  obstinate  party  organizations  prevent¬ 
ed  harmony  of  action  among  the  opponentsof  the 
extension  of  Slavery.  Preston  King  said,  with 


'  reason,  when  I  asked  him  to  join  me  and  con¬ 
tend  for  Freedom  under  the  Whig  banner,  that 
beyond  the  tent  which  I  occupied  he  saw  spread 
the  marquees  of  Daniel  Webster,  Henry  Clay, 
and  other  compromisers  of  Slavery.  And  I 
said  with  equal  sincerity,  and  as  the  result  has 
shown  with  equal  reason,  to  Preston  King,  that 
if  I  should  permit  myself  to  be  lured  into  the 
Democratic  camp,  I  feared  that  ultimately  I 
should  be  commanded  to  march  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  army  in  the  extension  of  Slavery,  under 
the  command  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  Franklin 
Pierce,  or  James  Buchanan. 

Happily,  however,  ail  these  difficulties  have 
ceased.  The  Whig  party  and  the  Democratic 
party  alike  have  fallen  to  pieces  by  reason  of 
the  intense  working  of  the  principles  of  Freedom 
and  Slavery.  The  advocates  or  the  tolerationists 
of  Slavery  have  practically  reorganized  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Know  Nothing  party,  and  in  a  new 
party,  Democratic  only  in  name ;  while  the 
friends  of  Freedom  and  of  free  labor  are  left  also 
to  commingle  and  constitute  a  new  party,  with 
elements  of  strength  and  uniop  hitherto  unknown 
in  the  history  of  American  politics.  Those 
elements  are — 

1st.  The  political  equality  of  all  white  men 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
whether  native-born  or  English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  Hungarian,  Swedish,  Norwegian,  Italian, 
or  French  ;  and  whether  Presbyterian,  or  Episco¬ 
palian,  or  Unitarian,  or  Trinitarian,  or  Protestant, 
or  Roman  Catholic,  in  their  religious  faith.  This 
was  the  great  element  of  the  strength  of  the  an¬ 
cient  or  early  Republican  party. 

2d.  The  exclusion  of  black  imported  African 
slave  labor,  as  far  as  is  constitutionally  prac¬ 
ticable,  and  the  substitution  in  its  place,  by 
constitutional  means,  of  free  native  and  immi¬ 
grant  white  labor,  with  institutions  of  Govern¬ 
ment  based  upon  it.  This  last  was  really  the  one 
single  element  of  strength  which  pervaded  all  the 
parties  which  that  early  Republican  party  was 
ever  called  to  encounter. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  now  and  henceforth  we  are 
to  cast  our  votes  together  —  that,  forsaking  all 
others,  and  cleaving  to  the  Republican  party  alone, 
we  are  to  vote  always  for  chosen  representatives 
of  the  principles  which  we  cherish,  and  of  the 
policy  which  we  are  determined  to  maintain.  We 
bury  our  past  differences  about  canals,  railroads, 
banks,  tariffs,  and  free  trade,  and  our  partialities 
for  partisan  leaders,  and  give  from  this  time  on¬ 
ward  one  long  and  strong  pull,  one  puli  all  to¬ 
gether,  until  we  draw  our  country  back  again 
from  the  precipice  to  which  she  has  been  crowd¬ 
ed  during  our  divisions. 

Our  opponents  dare  not,  at  least  in  this  region, 
avow  opposition  to  our  principles  or  our  policy. 
They  seek  to  divert  us  and  seduce  U3  from  our 
honored  leaders.  They  tell  us  that  those  leaders 
are  not  to  be  trusted.  All  of  our  leaders  have 
been  sufficiently  tried.  Do  you  think  that  John 
0.  Fremont  would  have  been  denied  a  Foreign 
Mission,  and  that  Preston  King  could  not  have 
commanded  a  Secretaryship,  if  they  had  been 
willing  to  sell  themselves  to  the  propagandists 
of  Slavery  ?  Besides,  what  leaders  would  they 
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£ive  us  in  exchange  for  our  bold  and  noble 
Pathfinder?  James  Buchanan  and  Millard  Fill¬ 
more.  Our  opponents  tell  the  adopted  citizen 
that  he  cannot  trust  John  A.  King,  because  he  is 
a  son  of  Rufus  King,  who,  while  the  son  was  yet 
at  school,  had  some  controversy  with  Emmet  and 
the  other  patriot  refugees  of  Ireland.  They  forget 
that  Rufus  King  was  absolved  in  the  war  of  1812, 
by  the  old  Republiean  party  itself,  of  all  sins  of 
Federalism  ;  and  that  John  A.  King,  his  son,  is 
supported,  as  he  deserves  to  be  in  this  contest,  by 
Robert  Emmet,  who  is  the  son  of  that  immortal 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  who  they  say  was  oppress¬ 
ed  by  Rufus  King.  But  whom  do  they  offer  to 
the  adopted  citizen  for  a  Governor,  in  the  place  of 
John  A.  King?  A  choice,  forsooth,  between  those 
liberal  statesmen,  Amasa  J.  Parker,  who,  follow¬ 
ing  the  lead  of  his  party,  would  exclude  the  free 
white  immigrant  from  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  and  Erastus  Brooks,  who  insists 
upon  a  virtual  abrogation  of  the  naturalization 
laws.  And  so  as  to  member  of  Assemblv. 
Whom  can  the  adopted  citizen  or  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  trust,  if  he  cannot  confide  in  De  Witt  C.  Little¬ 
john,  the  same  bold  and  enlightened  statesman 
who  in  1855  staked  his  position,  his  character, 
and  for  aught  I  know  his  property  and  his  life,  on 
.  a  bold  and  uncompromising  defiance  of  the  pro¬ 
scriptive  Know  Nothing  party  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  over  which  he  presided  with  ability 
and  dignity  never  surpassed  ? 

Our  opponents  tell  us  that  the  Republican 
party  is  a  new  one,  and  that  therefore  it  must 
fail,  at  least  in  this  canvass.  It  is,  indeed,  a  new 
one.  And  so  was  the  Whig  party  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  a  new  one  in  1*773.  But,  in  1776,  that 
Whig  party  embraced  a  majority  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  in  1783  there  was  not  one  Tory 
left  in  the  United  States.  It  is  in  the  order  of 
Providence  that  parties  must  be  born  out  of  new 
political  necessities,  and  that  they  will  grow  and 
flourish,  until  those  political  necessities  cease  to 
exist ;  and  that,  when  a  party  is  so  born,  all 
other  existing  parties  will  begin  to  die.  Let  the 
Know  Nothings  and  Democrats  look  to  their  own 
safety,  for  to-morrow’s  setting  sun  will  witness 
their  rapid  decline  towards  the  grave,  which  has 
received  all  unnecessary  and  obsolete  parties 
which  have  gone  before  them. 

Our  opponents  tell  ms  that  we  shall  fail  in  this 
contest,  because  they  have  carried  the  States  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana.  What  were  the  State 
elections  in  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  but  pre¬ 


liminary  skirmishes  ?  What  brave  and  resolute 
army  ever  gave  up  a  good  cause,  because  it  had 
been  beaten  in  such  a  skirmish?  The  Whig 
army  of  the  Revolution  was  dislodged  from 
Bunker  Hill,  driven  out  of  Boston,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  New  York,  and  even  beaten,  in  a 
pitched  battle,  at  the  Brandywine ;  and  yet  it 
opened  new  campaigns  with  unabated  vigor, 
and  inaugurated  victory  at  Saratoga,  and  estab¬ 
lished  absolute  success  at  Yorktown.  We  shall 
beat  our  opponents  to-morrow  in  Pennsylvania, 
if  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania  are  as  true  to  the 
common  cause  as  we  ourselves  are.  If  they  are 
not,  we  shall  inspire  them  with  courage  for  new 
and  successful  conflicts. 

r  ellow-citizens,  it  is  for  me  a  subject  of  self- 
gratulation,  that  I  am  to  close  my  labors,  in  this 
important  canvass,  here  in  this  beautiful  and 
prosperous  city,  where,  in  advocating  a  cause 
which,  in  all  its  bearings,  calls  forth  all  the 
sympathies,  interests,  and  hopes,  by  which  a  pa¬ 
triot  can  be  moved,  I  can  also  try  to  acquit 
myselt  of  a  debt  which  I  owe  to  your  esteemed 
and  respected  townsman,  your  candidate  for  the 
Assembly,  for  the  generous  and  effective  sup¬ 
port  which,  when  before  a  member  and  presiding 
in  that  body,  he  voluntarily  gave  to  me,  in  per- 
naps  the  most  critical  period  of  my  public  life. 

I  appeal,  therefore,  to  all  the  citizens  in  this  vast 
assemblage,  numbered  as  they  are  by  thousands 
to  repair  to  the  polls  when  the  sun  shall  rise  to¬ 
morrow,  and  to  cast  their  suffrage  so  as  to  secure 
the  proper  commercial  interests  of  their  city,  by 
the  return  to  the  Legislature  of  so  able  and  ef¬ 
fective  a  Representative,  and  so  as  to  prevent 
that  destruction  of  free  white  labor,  and  that  es¬ 
tablishment  of  African  slave  labor,  which  cannot 
take  effect  without  subverting  equally  the  pros¬ 
perity^  f  this  city  and  of  the  State  of  New -York 
and  of  our  whole  country.  I  appeal  to  you  to 
perform  this  duty,  by  your  love  of  a  country, 
than  which  no  other  has  ever  more  advanced  the 
common  welfare  of  mankind.  I  appeal  to  you 
by  your  veneration  of  the  fathers  who  establish¬ 
ed  the  political  systems  which  are  now  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  overthrown,  by  your  love  for  the 
children  and  posterity  for  whom  you  hold  those 
systems  in  trust,  by  your  desires  to  deserve  the 
gratitude  of  mankind  and  the  favor  of  that  God 
whose  justice  is  the  only  unerring  guide  of  our 
own  footsteps,  as  it  was  the  only  reliance  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic. 
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SPEECH  OF  MR.  SEWARD 


Fellow-Citizens  :  We  are  neighbors  and 
friends.  We  know  each  other  well.  I  know 
that  you  are  sincere,  and  you  know,  as  I  trust, 
that  I  am  not  a  man  of  ungrateful  disposi¬ 
tion.  We  have  a  common  memory  of  many 
political  storms  through  which  we  have  pass¬ 
ed,  not  altogether  without  occasional  aliena¬ 
tions  and  separations.  You  therefore  can  read¬ 
ily  conceive,  without  the  use  of  amplification 
on  my  part,  how  profoundly  gratifying  it  is  to 
me  now  to  see  not  only  a  general  brightening  of 
the  skies,  auspicious  of  the  triumph  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  principles  which  I  have  cherished  through 
so  many  trials,  but  also  troops  and  crowds  and 
clouds  of  friends,  more  numerous,  more  earnest, 
and  more  confiding,  than  those  by  whom  I  was 
surrounded  in  the  most  successful  and  happiest 
periods  of  my  life. 

If  politics  were  indeed,  as  many  seem  to  sup¬ 
pose,  merely  an  uncertain  sea,  bounded  by  rich 
ports  and  havens,  tempting  private  adventure,  I 
should  not  be  one  of  those  who,  standing  on 
the  beach,  would  be  inciting  my  fellow-citizens 
to  embark  on  board  of  this  craft  or  of  the 
other.  If  politics  were,  as  others  seem  to  think, 
merely  a  game  cunningly  compounded  of  courage, 
accident,  and  skill,  in  which  prizes  or  crowns 
were  to  be  won  by  the  victors  for  their  own 
glory  and  gratification,  I  certainly  should  not  be 
found  among  the  heralds  of  the  contestants  on 
either  side.  If,  again,  politics  were  only  a  forum 
in  which  social  theories,  without  immediate 
bearing  on  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  were  discussed,  I  might  then  be  a  listener, 
but  I  should  not  be  a  disputant. 

But,  although  politics  present  these  aspects 
to  superficial  observers,  they  are  nevertheless 
far  more  serious  and  practical.  They  are  in  re¬ 
ality  the  regulation  and  direction  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  American  people.  How  much  of  in¬ 
dividual,  domestic,  and  social  happiness  depends 
on  the  regulation  and  conduct  of  only  one  single 
human  life !  How  much  more  of  human  hap¬ 
piness  depends,  then,  on  the  regulation  and  con¬ 
duct  of  this  whole  nation’s  thousand-fold  longer 
life  1 


Since  I  have  come  before  yon  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  influenced  by  these  sentiments,  you  will  not 
expect  from  me  either  humorous,  exaggerated, 
passionate,  or  prejudiced  speech,  but  will  calcu¬ 
late  on  an  examination  of  the  merits  of  candi¬ 
dates  for  public  favor,  and  of  the  parties  by  whom 
those  candidates  are  respectively  sustained. 

It  is  not  my  habit  to  speak  largely  of  candi¬ 
dates;  I  refrain  for  two  reasons.  First,  because, 
being  necessarily  brought  into  personal  combi¬ 
nation  or  conflict  with  public  men,  my  judgment 
concerning  them  is  liable  to  the  biases  of  partial¬ 
ity  and  jealousy.  Secondly,  because  it  is  not  a 
habit  of  parties  in  our  country  to  select  unfit, 
unworthy,  or  unreliable  men,  to  be  their  represent¬ 
atives.  Whatever  may  be  the  personal  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  candidate,  he  cannot  act  otherwise, 
if  he  be  chosen,  than  as  an  agent  of  the  majority 
to  whom  he  owes  his  place.  The  real  question, 
therefore,  in  every  canvass,  is,  What  are  the  merits 
of  the  party  by  whom  a  candidate  is  preferred  ? 
And  inquiries  concerning  the  personal  characters, 
dispositions,  and  conduct  of  candidates,  are  wast¬ 
ed  on  a  false  and  delusive  issue.  You  can  try  the 
truth  of  this  position  at  once,  by  inquiring  of 
whomsoever  assails  the  character  of  the  candi¬ 
date  of  your  choice,  whether  he  would  give  his 
support  to  that  candidate,  abandoning  his  own, 
if  all  his  personal  objections  could  at  once  be 
removed.  Your  opponent,  if  a  candid  man,  would 
probably  answer  in  the  negative. 

But  the  case  is  quite  different  with  political 
parties  or  masses  of  citizens.  A  nation  acts  at 
any  one  time  through  the  consent  and  activity, 
not  of  all  its  members,  but  of  only  a  majority, 
who  determine  what  shall  be  done,  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  all  other  citizens.  By  our 
individual  suffrages,  we  express  our  choice, 
whether  one  class  of  citizens,  with  a  specific  poli¬ 
cy  and  peculiar  principles,  shall  rule  the  country, 
directing  it  in  a  course  of  their  own ;  or  whether 
a  different  class,  with  different  policy  and  prin¬ 
ciples,  shall  conduct  it  in  a  contrary  direction. 

I  shall  therefore  discuss  existing  parties  freely. 
You  shall  judge  whether  I  perform  this  duty  with 
moderation  and  candor. 
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In  the  first  place,  I  must  ask  you  to  notice  the 
fact  that  American  society  is  now  in  a  transition 
state,  so  far  as  political  parties  are  concerned. 
Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  American  People 
were  divided  into  two  well-defined,  distinct,  and 
organized  parties,  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats. 
To-day,  instead  of  those  two  parties,  we  see 
three  masses,  uncertainly  defined,  and  apparent¬ 
ly  at  least  quite  unorganized — namely,  Ameri¬ 
cans,  Democrats,  and  Republicans  ;  and  we  see 
portions  of  each  of  these  easily  detached,  and 
passing  over  to  the  others,  while  a  very  consid¬ 
erable  number  of  citizens  stand  hesitating 
whether  to  join  one  or  the  other,  or  to  stand 
aloof  still  longer  from  all. 

Such  a  transition  stage,  although  unusual,  is 
not  unnatural.  Established  parties  are  built  on 
certain  policies  and  principles,  and  they  will  re¬ 
main  so  long  as  those  policies  and  principles  are 
of  paramount  importance.  They  must  break 
asunder  and  dissolve  when  new  exigencies  bring 
up  new  and  different  policies  and  principles,  and 
the  transition  stage  will  last  until  the  paramount 
importance  of  these  new  policies  and  principles 
shall  be  generally  felt  and  confessed. 

In  a  healthy  and  vigorous  Republic,  the  trans¬ 
ition  stage  I  have  described  cannot  last  long,  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  absence  of  a  firm  and  decided 
majority  to  direct  its  course,  it  would  fall  under 
the  management  of  feeble  and  corrupt  factions, 
under  whose  sway  it  would  rapidly  decline  and 
speedily  perish.  Our  Republic,  God  be  thank¬ 
ed,  is  yet  healthy  and  vigorous,  and  we  already 
see  that  society  is  passing  out  of  the  transition 
stage,  to  the  ancient  and  proper  condition.  This 
condition  is  one  which  tolerates  two  firm  and 
enduring  parties — no  less,  and  no  more.  There 
must  be  two  parties,  because  at  every  stage  of 
national  life  some  one  question  of  national  con¬ 
duct,  paramount  to  all  others,  presents  itself  to 
be  decided.  Such  a  question  always  has  two 
sides,  a  right  side  and  a  wrong  side,  but  no  third 
or  middle  side.  The  right  side  unites  a  party. 
The  wrong  side  attracts  a  party.  All  masses 
which  affect  neutrality,  as  well  as  all  masses 
which  seek  to  stand  independently  on  questions 
which  have  already  passed  and  become  obsolete, 
or  which  have  not  yet  attained  paramount  im¬ 
portance,  are  crowded  and  crushed  in  the  con¬ 
flicts  between  the  two  parties  which  occupy  for 
the  time  being  the  whole  field  of  contest. 

If  such  an  emergency  has  now  occurred,  pre¬ 
senting  a  vital  question,  on  which  society  must 
divide  into  two  parties,  and  if  those  parties  are 
actually  found  in  the  political  arena,  then  we  are 
now  individually  to  decide  whether  to  identify 
ourselves  with  a  mass  which  will  exist  uselessly 
for  a  short  period,  or  unite  with  one  of  two 
parties  which  will  be  enduring,  and  on  whose 
conflict  depends  the  welfare  of  the  Republic  ; 
and  as  between  these  parties,  whether  we  shall 
attach  ourselves  to  the  party  which  will  main¬ 
tain  the  wrong,  and  perish  with  it,  or  that  which 
shall  maintain  the  right,  and  immediately  or 
ultimately  triumph  with  it. 

You  yourselves  shall  prove  by  your  responses 
that  that  emergency  has  occurred,  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  is  upon  us.  What  has  produced  the  disor¬ 


ganization  and  confusion  which  we  have  all  seen 
and  wondered  at,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  given  room  and  verge  for  the 
American  or  Know  Nothing  party?  You  all  an¬ 
swer,  the  agitation  of  Slavery.  And  you  answer 
truly.  Answer  again.  What  shall  I  discourse 
upon  ?  The  contest  of  the  American  Colonies  with 
Great  Britain,  and  the  characters  of  the  Whigs 
and  Tories?  No;  these  are  themes  for  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and 
the  disputes  between  Federalists  and  Republi¬ 
cans?  No ;  let  them  sleep.  The  Tariff,  National 
Bank,  and  Internal  Improvements,  and  the  con¬ 
troversies  of  the  Whigs  and  Democarts  ?  No ; 
they  are  past  and  gone.  What,  then,  of  Kansas — 
the  admission  of  Kansas  as  a  free  State  or  a  slave 
State,  the  extension  of  Slavery  in  the  territories 
of  the  United  States  ?  Ah,  yes  ;  that  is  the 
theme — the  extension  of  Slavery,  and  nothing 
else.  What  are  the  Americans  in  th«  North  and 
in  the  South  discussing  in  their  secret  coun¬ 
cils,  so  far  as  their  debates  are  suffered  to 
transpire?  The  abrogation  and  restoration  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  nothing  else.  The 
Democrats  also,  in  the  North  and  South — they 
talk  of  nothing  else  but  saving  the  Union  from 
destruction,  by  suppressing  this  discussion  about 
the  extension  of  Slavery. 

Is  this  question  about  the  extension  of  Slavery 
new,  unreal,  and  imaginary — the  mere  caprice  of 
an  hour?  Is  it  a  wind  that  “bloweth  where  it 
listeth,  and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but 
cannot  tell  whence  it  cometh  and  whither  it 
goeth  ?  ”  No  ;  it  is  an  ancient  and  eternal  conflict 
between  two  entirely  antagonistic  systems  of  hu¬ 
man  labor  combined  with  American  society,  and 
aot  unequal  in  their  forces ;  a  conflict  for  not 
merely  toleration,  but  absolute  political  sway  in 
the  Republic ;  between  the  system  of  free  labor, 
with  equal  and  universal  suffrage,  free  speech, free 
thought,  and  free  action,  and  the  system  of  slave 
labor,  with  unequal  franchises  secured  by  arbi¬ 
trary,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  laws.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  Republic  itself,  although  it  has  never 
ripened  before.  It  presented  itself  when  the  Con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted,  and  was  then  only  tempo¬ 
rarily  repressed  by  a  compromise,  which  allowed 
to  slaveholding  communities  three  votes  for  every 
five  slaves,  while  it  provided  at  the  same  time  for 
the  abolition  of  the  African  slave  trade.  It  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  the  Constitutional  Congress  of 
178?,  and  was  then  put  aside  only  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  dedicating  all 
the  Northwest  Territory  to  free  labor.  It  oc¬ 
curred  again  in  1820,  threatening  to  distract  the 
Union,  and  was  then  again  put  to  rest  by  an¬ 
other  compromise,  which  relinquished  Missouri 
to  slave  labor,  and  gave  over  the  Territory  which 
now  constitutes  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  free 
labor.  It  occurred  again  in  1844,  when  Texas 
was  annexed,  and  was  put  to  sleep  for  only  a 
short  space  by  the  division  of  Texas — very  un¬ 
equally,  indeed — into  slave  soil  and  free  soil.  It 
arose  again  during  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
was  quieted  by  the  memorable  Compromise  of 
1850,  whose  details  I  need  not  repeat.  It  occur-  • 
red  again  in  1854,  on  the  opening  of  Kansas  and 
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Nebraska  Territories  to  civilization,  and  was  put 
to  sleep  once  more  by  the  adoption  in  Congress 
of  the  specious  delusion  of  popular  sovereignty. 
The  question,  that  is  so  old,  that  has  presented 
itself  so  often,  and  never  without  disturbing,  as  it 
seemed,  the  very  foundations  of  society,  and  that 
has  deranged  and  disorganized  all  the  political 
combinations  of  the  country,  fortified  as  they 
were  by  so  many  interests,  ambitions,  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  real  and  en¬ 
during,  if  not  a  vital,  question.  But  a  moment’s 
examination  will  serve  to  satisfy  you  that  it  is 
also  a  vital  question.  It  is  really  one  in  which 
the  parties  are  a  sectional,  local  class  of  slave¬ 
holders,  standing  on  the  unnatural  principle 
of  property  in  human  beings  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  greater  mass  of  society  on  the  other, 
who,  whether  from  choice  or  necessity,  are 
not,  cannot,  and  will  not  be,  either  slaves  or 
the  owners  of  slaves.  A  small  minority,  which 
cannot  even  maintain  itself,  except  by  means  of 
continually-increasing  concessions  and  new  and 
more  liberal  guaranties,  against  a  majority  that 
could  never  have  been  induced  to  grant  any  guar¬ 
anties  whatever  except  by  threats  of  disunion, 
and  that  can  expect  no  return  for  new  and  further 
concessions  and  guaranties,  but  increasing  exac¬ 
tions  and  ultimate  aggressions  or  secessions. 
The  slaveholders  can  never  be  content  without 
dominion,  which  abridges  the  freedom  as  well  as 
circumscribes  the  domain  of  the  non-slavehold¬ 
ing  freemen.  Non-slaveholding  freemen  can 
never  permanently  submit  to  such  dominion. 
Nor  can  the  competition  or  contention  cease,  for 
the  reason  that  the  general  conscience  of  man¬ 
kind  throws  its  weight  on  the  side  of  Freedom, 
and  presses  the  resistants  onward  to  oppose  the 
schemes  and  aggressions  of  the  slaveholding 
class.  Heretofore,  opposing  political  combina¬ 
tions,  long  established,  and  firmly  intrenched  in 
traditions  and  popular  affections,  have  concurred 
in  the  policy  of  suppressing  this  great  and  impor¬ 
tant  question ;  but  they  have  succumbed  under  it 
at  last.  Henceforth,  the  antagonistical  elements 
will  be  left  to  clash  without  hindrance.  Hereto¬ 
fore,  the  broad  field  of  the  national  Territories 
allowed  each  of  the  contending  interests  ample 
room,  without  coming  into  direct  conflict  with  the 
other.  Henceforth,  the  two  interests  will  be 
found  contending  for  common  ground  claimed  by 
both,  and  which  can  be  occupied  by  only  one  of 
them. 

One  other  condition  remains  to  be  settled — 
namely,  that  this  great  question  is  imminent  and 
urgent ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be  settled 
and  determined,  without  farther  postponement 
or  delay.  How  can  it  be  further  postponed? 
If  it  could  be  postponed  at  all,.  it  could  be  only  by 
the  same  means  which  have  been  used  for  that 
purpose  heretofore — namely,  compromise.  Where 
are  the  agents  necessary  to  make  new  compromi¬ 
ses  ?  The  agents  of  the  past  compromises  are  gone. 
Although  they  sleep  in  honored  graves,  and  the 
mourners  over  them  have  not  yet  quitted  the 
streets,  yet  no  new  compromisers  arise  to  occupy 
their  places.  A  compromise  involves  mutual 
equivalents — something  to  give,  and  something  to 
take  in  exchange.  Will  Slavery  give  you  any¬ 


thing?  No  ;  it  insists  on  a  free  range  over  all  the 
Territories.  What  have  you  to  give  in  exchange  ? 
When  you  have  given  up  Kansas,  you  will  have 
relinquished  all  the  Territories  ;  for  the  principle 
of  the  relinquishment  is,  that  Slavery  may  con¬ 
stitutionally  take  them  all.  When  compromise 
is  exhausted,  what  follows  ?  Dispute,  conten¬ 
tion,  contest,  conflict. 

Again,  the  question  is  imminent,  and  must  be 
met  now.  Kansas,  at  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress,  voluntarily  offered  itself  as  a  free  State, 
and  demanded  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
and  was  rejected.  Since  that  time,  the  Territory 
has  been  subjugated  by  slaveholders ;  and  they, 
having  usurped  its  sovereignty,  are  organizing  a 
slave  State  there,  which  will  offer  itself  for  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  Union  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Utah,  already  organized  as  a  slave 
State,  with  her  incestuous  social  system,  is  lying 
concealed  and  waiting,  ready  to  demand  admis¬ 
sion  so  soon  as  Kansas  shall  have  been  received 
into  the  Union.  The  .adoption  of  both,  or  even 
one  of  these  States,  .will  bear  heavily,  perhaps 
conclusively,  on  the  fortunes  of  the  entire  conflict 
between  Freedom  and  Slavery. 

Insomuch  as  the  question,  that  is  henceforth  to 
divide  society  into  two  parties,  is  thus  seen  to  be 
a  vital  and  imminent  one,  let  us  fully  possess 
ourselves  of  its  magnitude.  We  have  a  sluggish, 
turbid,  and  desolating  stream  of  slave  labor, 
issuing  from  fifteen  slave  States.  We  have 
ever-increasing  and  commingled  volumes  of  free 
labor,  issuing  from  sixteen  free  States,  swollen  by 
a  stream  scarcely  less  full  from  European  and 
Asiatic  fountains.  These  two  variant  floods  can¬ 
not  be  combined,  but  one  necessarily  repels  and 
excludes  the  other.  We  have  half  a  continent 
yet  to  be  opened  to  the  flow  of  the  one  or  of  the 
other.  Shall  we  diffuse  Slavery  over  the  new 
region,  to  react  upon  and  destroy  ourselves,  or 
shall  we  extend  Freedom  over  it,  and  spread 
happiness  throughout  all  its  mountains  and 
plains,  and  thus  forever  establish  our  own  safety 
and  welfare  ? 

If  this  great  question  were  disembarrassed  of 
all  personal  and  partisan  interests  And  preju¬ 
dices,  the  universal  voice  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  would  be  pronounced  for  Freedom,  and 
against  Slavery.  Freedom  is  nothing  more  than 
equality  of  political  right  or  power  among  all 
the  members  of  a  State.  It  is  natural,  just,  use¬ 
ful,  and  beneficent.  All  men  instinctive^  choose 
the  side  on  which  these  advantages  lie.  How 
true  this  is,,  you  may  infer  from  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  the  banners,  borne  to  this  field  by 
one  of  the  great  contending  masses,  wears,  as  its- 
inscription,  a  tribute  to  Freedom,  while  no  ban¬ 
ner,  borne  by  either  of  the  other  parties,  is  ever 
defiled  with  homages  to  Slavery. 

Nevertheless,  while  all  avow  themselves  fa¬ 
vorable  to  Freedom,  we  have  to  choose,  between 
the  three  existing  masses,  the  one  which  will 
effectually  secure  its  predominance  in  the  Re- 
public. 

Shall  we  join  ourselves  to  the  Know  Nothing 
or  American  organization?  What  are  its  creed 
and  its  policy  ?  Its  creed  is,  that  the  political 
franchises  of  alien  immigrants  and  Roman  Cath- 
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dies  in  our  country  are  too  great,  and  its  policy 
is  to  abridge  them. 

Now  I  might,  for  argument  sake,  concede  that 
this  creed  and  this  policy  were  just  and  wise  ; 
still  I  could  not  unite  with  the  Know  Nothings, 
even  in  that  case,  because  their  movement  is  out 
of  season  and  out  of  place.  The  question  of  the 
day  is  not  about  natives  and  foreigners,  nor 
about  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  but 
about  freemen  and  slaves.  The  practical  and 
immediately  urgent  question  is,  Shall  Kansas 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State,  or 
shall  she  be  made  a  slave  State,  and  so  admit¬ 
ted  ?  What  have  the  franchises  of  alien  immi¬ 
grants  and  Roman  Catholics  to  do  with  that? 
If  the  American  people  declare  for  Freedom, 
Kansas  will  be  free.  If  the  American  people 
declare  for  Slavery,  Kansas  will  be  a  slave  State. 
If  the  American  people  divide,  and  one  portion, 
being  a  minority,  declare  for  Freedom,  while 
another  portion,  being  also  a  minority,  declare 
against  foreigners  and  Catholics,  and  a  third, 
larger  than  either,  declare. for  Slavery,  nothing 
is  obtained  against  foreigners  and  Catholics,  and 
nothing  against  Slavery,  and  Kansas  becomes  a 
slave  State.  Thus  it  is  apparent  that  the  issue 
raised  by  the  Know  Nothings,  whatever  is  its 
merit,  is  an  immaterial,  irrelevant,  and  false  is¬ 
sue.  A  false  issue  always  tends  to  divert  and 
mislead  the  people  from  the  true  one,  and,  of 
course,  to  prejudice  the  judgment  to  be  render¬ 
ed  upon  it.  I  do  not  accuse  the  Know  Nothings 
of  designing  so  to  mislead,  because,  first,  I  know 
nothing  of  the  motives  of  others  ;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  question  is  not  upon  motives,  but 
upon  effects.  What  have  been  the  effects  thus 
far?  The  Know  Nothing  members  of  Congress 
divided  between  the  advocates  of  Freedom  in 
the  Territories  and  its  opponents.  Their  votes, 
combined  with  either,  would  have  given  it  a 
complete  triumph.  Those  votes  reserved,  and 
cast  as  some  peculiar  interest  dictated,  have  left 
the  question  of  Freedom  in  Kansas  to  the  ordeal 
of  the  sword. 

What  is  the  effect  in  the  present  canvass, 
on  which  depends  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  Kansas  and  of  Utah,  as  slave  States,  in  the 
next  Congress  ?  Distraction  of  the  public  mind. 
Such  effects  are  inevitable.  Whoever  seeks  to 
interpose  an  unreal  or  false  issue,  must  necessa¬ 
rily,  in  order  to  gain  even  a  hearing,  affect  neu¬ 
trality  on  the  real  one.  At  the  same  time,  no 
party  can  practice  neutrality  on  a  vital  issue 
with  fairness.  It  will  necessarily  sympathize 
with  the  weaker  of  the  two  contestants,  and,  in 
some  degree,  co-operate  with  it  to  overthrow  the 
stronger,  which  is  the  common  adversary  of  both. 
Of  course,  as  the  two  great  contestants  possess 
unequal  strength  in  different  States,  the  neutral 
will  favor  one  in  some  of  the  States,  and  favor 
the  other  in  other  States.  By  virtue  of  a  law 
that  is  irresistible,  it  will,  sooner  or  later,  betray 
each  party,  when  its  own  peculiar  ends  require 
that  course.  The  experience  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  has  proved  how  impossible 
it  is  to  practice  neutrality  on  the  great  question 
of  Slavery.  The  former  has  broken  into  pieces, 
and  perished  in  the  effort.  The  latter  has  been 


crowded  from  a  neutral  position,  and,  with  crum¬ 
bled  ranks,  has  taken  that  of  the  extension  and 
fortification  of  Slavery.  The  Know  Nothing  mass 
can  expect  no  better  success.  The  effort  will  cost 
its  life.  Crowded  and  jostled  between  the  two 
combatants,  it  will  and  must  dissolve,  giving  up 
portions  of  its  host  here  to  Freedom,  and  there  to 
Slavery,  but  not  until  it  is  too  late  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  Freedom.  Thus  you  see  that  the 
Know  Nothing  mass  is  not  really  a  political  par¬ 
ty.  It  is  only  an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  fac¬ 
tion,  as  useless  and  injurious  as  a  third  blade  in 
the  shears,  or  a  third  stone  which  an  ignorant 
artisan  might  attempt  to  gear  in  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  millstone. 

By  another  sign  you  shall  know  it  to  be  not  a 
party,  but  a  faction.  From  the  days  of  the  land¬ 
ing  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  until  now,  every 
one  of  the  great  parties,  which  has  been  engaged 
in  directing  the  life  of  the  American  people,  has 
recognised,  from  necessity,  the  fact  that  the  po¬ 
litical  system  which  exists  and  which  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  exist  here  is  a  Republican  one,  and  is 
based  on  the  principle  of  the  rightful  political 
equality  of  all  the  members  of  the  State  ;  and  has 
confessed  that  directness,  publicity,  and  equality 
of  voices,  are  necessary  in  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
The  Know  Nothings  reject  these  principles,  and 
seek  to  exclude  a  large  and  considerable  portion 
of  the  members  of  the  State  from  all  participation 
in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs ;  and  to  obtain  con¬ 
trol  and  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  all,  by  secret  machinery,  inconsistent 
with  the  Constitution  of  a  Republic,  and  appro¬ 
priate  only  to  a  conspiracy  either  for  or  against 
despotism.  It  will,  I  think,  be  hereafter  regard¬ 
ed  as  one  of  the  caprices  of  politics,  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  combination  so  puerile  was  ever  attempt¬ 
ed  in  the  United  States.  The  absurdity  of  the 
attempt  is  rendered  still  more  glaring,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  grounds  of  persecution,  as¬ 
sumed  against  the  class  to  be  excluded,  are  those 
of  nativity  and  religious  belief — grounds  direct¬ 
ly  in  conflict  with  that  elementary  truth  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  are  by  na¬ 
ture  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights,  to 
secure  which  Governments  are  instituted  among 
men ;  and  with  that  other. fundamental  article  of 
the  Constitution,  which  declares  that  no  system 
of  religion  shall  ever  be  established. 

Who,  then,  will  choose  to  enroll  himself  under 
the  banner  of  an  ephemeral,  evanescent,  and  in¬ 
jurious  faction,  like  this,  to  be  compromised  in 
its  frauds  for  a  day  or  a  year,  or  two  years,  and 
then  to  be  left  by  it  to  the  pity  and  scorn  of  the 
nation  whose  confidence  it  has  sought  to  abuse? 
Certainly  no  one  who  values  at  its  just  worth 
the  great  interests  of  Freedom  and  Humanity, 
which  are  staked  on  the  present  contest,  nor 
even  any  one  who  values  at  its  just  worth  his 
own  influence,  or  even  his  own  vote,  or  his  own 
character  as  a  citizen. 

Our  choice  between  parties,  fellow-citizens,  is 
thus  confined  to  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties.  On  what  principle  could  we  attach  our¬ 
selves  to  the  Democratic  party  ?  Let  us  look  the 
actual  state  of  things  full  in  the  face.  Seven 
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years  ago,  when  I  entered  Congress  as  a  Senator 
from  this  State,  there  was  not  one  acre  of  soil 
within  the  national  domain  from  which  Slavery 
was  not  excluded  by  law.  It  was  excluded  from 
Minnesota  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  which  was 
then  of  fully  acknowledged  obligation  and  effect. 
It  was  excluded  from  Kansas  ahd  Nebraska  by 
the  Missouri  Compromise  restriction,  which  also 
was  then  in  full  effect.  It  was  equally  excluded 
from  California,  including  New  Mexico  and  Utah, 
by  Mexican  laws,  which  had  never  been  impair¬ 
ed,  and  were  of  confessed  obligation.  It  was 
excluded  from  Oregon  by  the  organic  law  of 
that  Territory.  Now,  there  is  not  an  acre  of 
the  public  domain  which  Congress  has  not 
opened  to  the  entrance  of  Slavery.  It  has  ex¬ 
pressly  abrogated  the  Missouri  Compromise,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  void,  for  want  of  power 
in  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  exclude 
Slavery,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  the  Com¬ 
promise  of  1850  had  already  settled  its  invalidity. 
This  legislation,  if  acquiesced  in  by  the  people, 
will  henceforth  be  irresistibly  claimed  as  abro¬ 
gating  alike  the  Ordinance  of  178*7,  the  Missouri 
Compromise  restriction,  and  the  Mexican  laws. 
Thus,  the  whble  of  the  Territories  have  been  al-' 
ready  lost  to  Freedom  by  the  legislation  of  the 
last  seven  years  ;  and  the  controversy  before  us 
is  one  not  to  save,  but  to  reclaim.  During  the 
first  six  years  of  the  period  I  have  named,  there 
were  only  two  parties  —  the  Democratic  and 
Whig  parties — in  Congress  and  in  the  country. 
During  the  last  year,  there  were  three — the  Dem¬ 
ocratic,  Know  Nothing,  and  Republican  parties. 
Every  one  will  at  once  acquit  the  Republican 
party,  and  those  who  now  constitute  it,  of  all 
agency  in  the  betrayal  and  surrender  of  Freedom, 
which  have  thus  been  made.  The  responsibility 
for  them,  therefore,  belongs  to  the  Democratic 
party  and  to  the  Whig  party.  Now,  you  may 
divide  this  responsibility  between  the  Democratic 
and  Whig  parties,  just  as  you  like.  The  Whig 
party  has  perished  under  its  weight,  but  a  still 
greater  responsibility  lies  upon  the  Democratic 
party.  It  was  the  Democratic  party  that  refused 
to  admit  California,  without  condition  or  com¬ 
promise,  in  1850  ;  that  forced  on  the  Whig  party 
the  Compromise  of  that  year,  and  adopted  it  as 
its  own  permanent  policy,  and  elected  Franklin 
Pierce  the  present  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  the  Democratic  party  that  invented  the 
new,  plausible,  deceptive,  and  ruinous  policy  of 
abnegation  of  Federal  authority  over  Slavery  in 
the  Territories,  and  the  substitution  of  the  theory 
of  Popular  Sovereignty;  and  it  was  the  Democrat¬ 
ic  party  that,  with  the  co-operation  of  a  portion 
of  the  Know  Nothings,  rejected  the  appeal  of  op¬ 
pressed  and  subjugated  Kansas  for  relief  and  res¬ 
toration  to  Freedom  by  admission  into  the  Union 
as  a  free  State.  The  Democratic  party  did  in¬ 
deed,  in  some  of  its  Conventions  in  Northern 
States,  for  a  time  hesitate  to  commit  itself  to  the 
policy  of  Slavery  Propagandism,  by  a  breach  of 
public  faith,  and  by  fraud  and  force,  but  it  has 
finally  renounced  all  opposition,  and  it  now  stands 
boldly  forth,  avowing  its  entire  approval  of  that 
policy,  and  a  determination  to  carry  it  through 
to  its  end,  whatever  that  end  may  be. 


Nor  will  any  candid  person  claim  that  anything 
better  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  future.  It  is  a  party  essentially  built 
on  the  interests  of  the  slaveholding  class.  De¬ 
prived  of  that  support,  it  would  instantly  cease 
to  exist.  The  principle  of  this  class  is,  that  prop¬ 
erty  in  man  is  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  is  inviolate.  All  that  has 
been  won  by  this  class  from  Freedopi  has  been 
won  on  that  principle.  The  decisions  of  Judge 
Kane  and  other  Federal  Judges,  and  the  odious 
and  tyrannical  laws  of  the  usurpers  in  Kansas, 
are  legitimate  fruits  of  that  principle.  To  that 
principle  the  Democratic  party  must  adhere  or 
perish,  and  it  accepts  it  as  the  least  fearful  of  two 
alternatives.  But  the  principle,  when  established 
in  the  Territories,  will  then  be  with  equal  plau¬ 
sibility  extended  to  the  States,  and  thenceforth 
we  shall  have  to  contend  for  the  right  of  the  free 
States  to  exclude  Slavery  within  their  own  bor¬ 
ders. 

If  these  arguments  be  sound,  we  are  shut  up 
to  the  necessity  of  giving  our  support  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  party,  as  the  only  means  of  maintaining 
the  cause  of  Freedom  and  Humanity.  Why,  then, 
shall  we  stand  aloof  from  it,  in  this  election,  or 
for  a  day  or  an  hour?  I  will  review  the  argu¬ 
ments  urged  from  all  quarters,  and  you  shall  see, 
in  the  first  place,  that  every  one  of  them  is  friv¬ 
olous  and  puerile  ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  a  surrender  of  the  entire  ques¬ 
tion  in  issue,  and  acquiesces  in  the  unrestricted 
domination  of  Slavery. 

First.  We  are  conjured,  by  those  who,  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  New  York,  and  elsewhere,  call  themselves 
Straight-out  Whigs,  to  wait  for  a  re-organiza- 
tion  of  the  National  Whig  party,  to  rescue  the 
cause  of  Freedom.  But  is  it  written,  in  any  book 
of  political  revelation,  that  a  resurrection  awaits 
parties  which  have  fulfilled  the  course  of  na¬ 
ture  ? 

Secondly.  The  Whig  party  perished  through 
a  lack  of  virtue  to  maintain  the  cause  of  Free¬ 
dom.  Amongst  all  of  those  who  are  waiting  and 
praying  for  its  resurrection,  there  is  not  one  that 
to-day  yields  his  support  to  that  cause.  What, 
then,  but  new  betrayals  can  be  expected,  if  it  is 
destined  to  a  resurrection  ? 

We  are  told,  on  all  sides,  that  the  Republican 
party  is  new  and  partially  organized,  and  merely 
experimental.  It  is  indeed  new,  and  as  yet 
imperfectly  organized.  But  so  once  was  the  an¬ 
cient  Whig  party,  that  gave  to  the  country  its  In¬ 
dependence.  So  once  was  the  Federal  party,  that 
gave  to  the  country  its  Constitution.  So  once 
was  the  ancient  Republican  party,  that  gave  to 
the  country  a  complete  emancipation  of  the 
masses  from  the  combination  of  classes.  So  once 
was  the  Whig  and  the  Democratic  party.  It  is 
the  destiny  of  associations  of  men  to  have  a  be¬ 
ginning  and  an  end.  If  an  association  is  born 
of  an  enduring  political  necessity,  it  will  con¬ 
tinue  and  wax  in  vigor  and  power  until  it  sup¬ 
plants  other  and  superfluous,  though  more  aged 
combinations.  That  such  is  to  be  the  case  with 
the  Republican  party,  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  all 
existing  combinations  are  uniting  against  it,  on 
the  ground  that  such  a  union  is  necessary  to 
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prevent  its  immediate  and  overwhelming  ascen¬ 
dency.  This  union  is  an  effective  answer  to  the 
common  argument,  that  the  Republican  party  is 
an  ephemeral  and  evanescent  one. 

Thirdly.  We  are  favored  with  criticisms,  by  the 
Democrats  and  Know  Nothings,  on  the  course  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  IIous«  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  in  voting  for  Mr.  Dunn’s  bill,  to  restore 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  and  against  Mr. 
Toombs’s  bill,  for  pacifying  Kansas;  which  votes, 
it  is  said,  prove  the  Republicans  insincere  in  their 
devotion  to  Freedom.  These  are  of  the  same  class 
of  arguments  with  those  which  are  urged  by  infi¬ 
dels  against  the  Christian  Church,  on  the  ground 
of  the  short-comings  of  its  members. 

Suppose  we  abandon  the  Republican  party  for 
its  short-comings,  will  Freedom  then  have  any 
party  left ;  and  if  so,  what  party,  and  where  shall 
we  find  it  ?  Certainly  no  other  party  but  the 
Democratic  Party,  of  which  Franklin  Pierce  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  are  the  Apostles.  But  that  is 
the  party  of  Slavery. 

Fourthly.  We  are  warned  that  Mr.  Fremont 
is  an  improper  man  to  represent  the  Republican 
Party;  that  his  accounts  with  the  Government 
are  wrong ;  that  he  is  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  that 
otherwise  he  was  improperly  chosen  as  a  candi¬ 
date.  Now,  these  accusations  are  newly  trumped 
up,  and  have  been  already  a  thousand  times  dis¬ 
proved.  Nevertheless,  neither  Democrats,  nor 
Know  Nothings,  nor  Straight-out  Whigs,  have  be¬ 
come  any  the  more  Republicans  on  that  account, 
nor  would  they,  were  Mr.  Fremont  proved  to  be  an 
angel  descended  from  above,  to  rescue  the  cause 


of  Freedom.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  we 
should  give  up  Fremont  upon  these  cavils,  what 
would  follow  but  the  ascendency  of  the  American 
party,  which  substitutes  a  false  issue  for  the  true 
one,  and  so  betrays  the  cause  of  Freedom;  or 
that  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  is  the  party 
of  Slavery  ? 

Fellow-citizens:  I  have  discussed  parties  with¬ 
out  asperity  and  with  no  partiality — for  I  know 
that  masses  and  individuals  are  alike  honest, 
well  meaning,  and  patriotic.  I  have  no  animos¬ 
ities  and  no  griefs.  While  I  have  tried  to  pursue 
always  one  steady  course  which  my  conscience 
has  approved,  friends  have  often  been  alienated, 
and  adversaries  have  become  friends.  The  char¬ 
ity  of  judgment  to  which  I  feel  that  I  am  enti¬ 
tled — that  is  the  charity  I  extend  to  others. 

I  do  not  predict  the  times  and  seasons  when 
one  or  other  of  the  contending  political  elements 
shall  prevail.  I  know  this — that  this  State,  this 
nation,  and  this  earth,  are  to  be  the  abode  and 
happy  home  of  free  men.  Everywhere  the  hills 
and  valleys  are  to  be  fields  of  free  labor,  free 
thought,  and  free  suffrages.  That  consqmma- 
'tion  will  come  when  society  shall  be  prepared 
for  it.  My  labors  are  devoted  to  that  preparation. 
I  leave  others  to  cling  to  obsolete  traditions,  and 
perish  with  them,  if  they  must ;  but,  in  politics 
as  in  religion,  I  desire  to  be  with  that  portion  of 
my  fellow-men  who  hold  fast  to  pure  truth  and 
equal  justice  with  hope  and  confidence,  enduring 
through  all  trials  in  their  ultimate  and  eternal 
triumph. 
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